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Introduction. 


The fourth regular Census of Bengal was taken witn tnat of the whale of 

D A te or Csssus. India on the 1st March 1901. A full account of 

the procedure adopted in connection with the 
taking of the Census and the compilation of the results has been given in a 
separate report, but it may be interesting to note briefly a few of the more 
important facts connected with the operations. 

Owing to various circumstances, of which the dearth of literate persons is 

one of the chief, a Census is a matter of special 

AbkaXQEUEXTS SOB THE EmJ- j.flj 1J . T J- j • n . _ r 

heeation. dimculty in India, and especially so m Bengal, 

where the population far exceeds that dealt with 
by a single Census Superintendent in any other country in the world, while 
the absence of a regular detailed survey necessitates very elaborate preliminary 
arrangements, in order to obtain a complete list of villages, and to portion 
them out amongst the different grades of Census Officers in such a way that 
there may be no cases of omission or overlapping. Special care has to be taken 
to obtain a full enumeration of the boat population, on the network of rivers 
in East Bengal, and of the wild tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and other 
remote tracts. 


Owing to the general illiteracy of the population, the European method of 
giving to the head of each family a form or schedule on which to record the 
desired particulars for his household is impracticable in India, and the Census 
was taken, as on previous occasions, by persons specially appointed for the 
purpose, called Enumerators, each of whom dealt with a specified number of 
houses, usually about 40. But even so, the men available were seldom well 
qualified for their duties. They were, of course, literate, but their general 
education was usually of a very low standard, and in order to obtain correct 
entries in the different columns of the Census schedules, it was necessary to 
drill them very carefully. With this object in view a regular scale of Census 
Officers was appointed. Tlie_ persons who were entrusted with the training 
of the Enumerators and the Examination of the work done by them were called 
Supervisors and, on the average, there was one Supervisor to every 12 Enu- 
merators. The Supervisor.. -jvas .usually a non-official, and although he was 
selected with special • -reference to his educational fitness, and was of a much 
better stamp thah ihe Enumerators, it was still necessary to supplement his 
written instructions byoral teaching, and to keep a careful watch over his work. 
For this purpose every district was parcelled out into charges, each under a 
Charge Superintendent, who was in almost all cases an official. The Charge 
Superintendenlsitfere, in their turn, subordinate to the District Magistrate and 
his SubdivMbnabGffice^jwho were assisted in the task of general -supervision 
by such gazetted .officers -as had not been detailed to take immediate charge of 
/the work ^in particular -'charges. Excluding Calcutta and the Native States, 
,/ there-were, in round numbers, '1,500 Charge Superintendents, 2S,000 Super- 
visors and 384,000 Enumerators. 


The first direct step towards the taking of the Census was the numbering 

of the houses. A house was defined as the residence 
House numbebing. . , - , , , , 

of a commensal family, and each such house was 

given a separate number. When all had been numbered, a statement showing 

the number of houses and of each grade of Census Officers was compiled 

and sent to the Provincial Superintendent, who used it to correct the rough 

indent for forms which had been previously sent to the Press. 


The next step was the preparation of the preliminary record, i.e. t 

the entry in. the enumeration-schedules of the 
The Pbkmmihaby Becobd. necessary particulars regarding all persons ordinari- 
ly resident in each house. The information to be recorded included: — 
name, religion, sex, age, civil condition, caste, occupation, parent-tongue, 
birthplace, literacy or illiteracy, language in which literate, and certain 
infirmities. In order to obtain an accurate return, it was necessary that 
the En um erators should be. very carefully trained beforehand. This 
training was carried out during November and December. The Charge 
Superintendents were first thoroughly taught, either at head-quarters or by 
officers of the higher grades deputed for the purpose; the Supervisors were next 
instructed by the Charge Superintendents, and the Enumerators by the Super- 
visors. Classes were held at which the rules were explained and schedules 
were filled in experimentally. The mistakes made in preparing these test 
schedules were corrected and explained on the spot. 


Everything possible was done to give the Enumerators a thorough - know- 
ledge of their duties, but even so, experience on previous occasions had shown 
that numerous errors would still remain. The correction of these mistakes in 
the enumeration-schedules would have made them very unsightly. To avoid 
this, the original entries were made on plain paper, and the actual Census 
record was not prepared until the rough draft had been shown to, and corrected 
by, the Supervisors. The testing, however, was by no means confined to the 
Supervisors. Every single officer who could be spared was given a share in 
the operations, and for two days all Government offices were closed in order 
to set the whole staff free for the inspection of the work. 


The preliminary record was prepared in the Mufassal between the 20th 
January and the 10th February. In towns it was. begun and finished ten days 
later. The period remaining before the 1st, March was utilised in checking 

the entries as described above. -• . .. ,, 

- • ■ - - \ 

The actual Census was taken between '7 - P.MXand midnight on the 1st 

March. Each Enumerator 'visited in turn every 
The Actual Census. . ’• . , .. . v, , , , 

house m his beat, and- brought the record up to 

date by striking out the entries relating to persons no longer present, and 

entering the necessary particulars for all new-comers. In a few remote tracts 

this final revision was commenced a few hours earlier, so that it might be 

completed by nightfall. In the Tributary States of Chota Nagpjir and in 

the greater part of Sikkim there was no final revision;;..thts -preliminary record 

was there treated as the actual Census; "“Special axrangements,.'which;need;hot 

be. detailed here, were made for the enumeration of .travellers by rail,. \oad,- 

steamer and boat, for wood-cutters in the Sundarbans and other • forests, ; 

and for ports, large fairs, tea-gardens, &c. , . \ • 
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On tho morning after the Census, the Enumerators repaired to a place previ- 
ously fixed by their Supervisors, and prepared an 
The rnonsioj.AL eesclts. abstract showing the number of houses, and of 

persons, male and female, ip their blocks. These abstracts, after being 
checked by a second Enumerator, were posted by the Supervisor in a 
summary for his Circle. The Circle summaries were checked and posted 
in a Charge summary, which was sent to head-quarters, where the provisional 
totals for the district were compiled. The first district to communicate its 
totals was Balasore (on the second day after the Census), which was followed 
closely by Puri, Darbhanga, and other districts. The figures for the whole 
Province had been received and reported to Government by the 10th March, 
or within nine days of the Census. The total population, as shown by these 
provisional figures, differed by only 2,9S2, or less than *001: per cent, from the 
result arrived at after detailed tabulation. The greatest degree of accuracy 
was attained in Puri, Backergunge and the 24-Parganas, where the preliminary 
totals differed from the final figures by only 2, o and 24, respectively. 

At previous enumerations, the information contained in the schedules was 

extracted on “abstraction sheets” (one for each 
fina l Table), which were divided by rules into 
spaces corresponding to the headings of the Table concerned. A separate 
sheet was used for each Enumerator’s boob of schedules, and a tick was made in 
the appropriate column corresponding to each entry therein. When the whole 
hook had been abstracted the ticks were counted. The figures thus obtained 
were added up for the Police Circle (this was called tabulation), and the figures 
for the latter were compiled into a total for the district. 

On the present occasion this method was abandoned, under the orders of 

The Slip Ststeh ^ ie Census Commissioner for India, in favour of 

what is known as the slip, or card, system. A 
separate slip containing all the prescribed details was prepared for each person 
enumerated, and these slips were then sorted for all the final Tables in turn. 
Each sorter was supplied with a set of pigeon-holes, which were labelled to 
indicate their contents. For instance, when sorting by caste, one pigeon-hole 
would be labelled “ Brahman,” another “ Kayasth,” and so on ; all the slips 
on which Brahman was shown as the caste were placed in the pigeon-hole 
labelled “Brahman,” and all those for Kayasths into the hole labelled 
“ Kdyasth.” When the sorting for a Table had been completed, the slips 
in each hole were counted, and the result was noted -on a form called the 
“sorter’s ticket.” The figures in the sorter’s tickets were then posted in 
“ tabulation registers,” and added up to form the district total. This method 
of wor kin g out the results of a Census was invented by Herr Yon Mayr in 
connection with the Bavarian Census of 1872, and has since been adopted 
by alm ost all civilised countries, including many of the colonies. It has many 
obvious advantages. It is much less complicated than the old method ; the 
work is more easily tested ; and by putting together and sorting at one time 
the slips for a large number of persons, the operation previously known as 
tabulation was entirely dispensed with. 

In order to reduce the amount of writing to be done, slips of different 
colours were used for the different religions, and symbols were printed on 
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them to indicate sex and civil condition. The symbols used in Bengal were 
as follows : — 


Male 

Unmarried. 

... BK 

Married. 

m 

Widowed. 

m 

Female 

... cz 

□ 

n> 


Peepabation of slips. 


SoHTING THE SLIPS. 


The selection of the right slip thus obviated the necessity of making any 
entry for religion, sex or civil condition. The labour of copying was still 
further reduced by the judicious use of abbreviations. 

In 1881, when the Tables were far less elaborate, the results were compiled 

in three central offices, while in 1891 the work was 
carried out at the head-quarters of each district. 
On the present occasion the slips were usually written up in the districts, 
and they were then sent for sorting to six central offices. A certain amount of 
slip-copying, as it was called, was also carried out in the central offices, partly 
in order to give the officers in charge time to organize their establishments 
before the more difficult part of the work — sorting— began, and partly because 
in some cases there were special reasons why the slips could not conveniently 
be copied locally. This arrangement worked admirably, and within ten weeks 
of the Census almost the whole of the 78 million slips had been prepared. 
When the work was in full swing the number of men employed in the slip- 
copying offices exceeded five thousand. 

The sorting took longer. There were in all eighteen Tables to be 

prepared; and some of them, such as those con- 
nected with castes and occupations, were very 
complicated, and involved much correspondence with district officers and 
a great deal of local enquiry. The work, however, was practically finished by 
the end of September. • « 

Then followed compilation and revision, which, for the more elaborate 

Compilation Tables, proved to be by far the most tedious part, of 

the work. _ The Caste Tables in their original form 
were ready about the end of January 1902, and the Occupation Tables a 
month later. But the detailed examination of the statistics in the head-office 
and the checking of all entries which appeared doubtful, either because they 
differed widely from the results of the last Census, or because of discrepancies 
in the figures for males and females, which were purposely kept separate 
throughout the earlier stages of the work, or for any other reason, took up 
much time. The last of the Tables was thus not finally passed until after the 
end of May. 

Until the revision of the Tables was well advanced it was impossible to 

devote much time to the writing of the report, and 
Tv- on the 1st of July more than half of it still re- 

mained to be written. The Census Commissioner for India was anxious that it 
should be completed at the earliest possible moment, and with great efforts the 
actual writing of the report was completed by the 7th September, and' the 
printing three weeks later, or more than six months earlier than in 1891. It 
was impossible, however, in the stress of work to devote as much time as one 
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could have ■unslicd to tlio caroful rovision o£ the proofs, or to the improvement 
of the style and arrangement of what was unavoidably a very hurried draft. 

The report has run to much greater length than I had intonded, hut in a 
great Province like Bengal it is impossible to deal fully with the statistics 
within the limits which arc sufficient elsewhere. The population of Bengal is 
about a quarter of that of the whole of India, but the results of the Census of 
the other three-quarters aro troated of in no less than twenty-two different 
Census Reports. In the Assam Report, for example, 20 pages are devoted to 
the variations in the population of that Province, which comprises about 
6 million persons. At the same rate, about 250 pages would bo required for the 
78 millions of Bengal, but the actual length of the corresponding chapter of 
my report is only 88 pages. Nor is it merely a question of population. The 
local conditions in different, parts of Bengal vary very greatly,- and in respect 
of caste, language, religion, social customs and material condition, Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur differ from each other as much as do any 
two adjoining Provinces in the Empire. In the Himalayan district of 
Darjeeling and the Sikkim State, again, tho population is drawn mainly from 
Nepal and Tibet, and tho report would not be complete if the tribes there 
met with and the languages which they speak were left unnoticed. In order 
to curtail the report ns much ns possible, a great deal of interesting descriptive 
material which had been collected has been omitted. Several of the general 
discussions not immediately connected with tho statistics, such as those regard- 
ing the popular religious beliefs, tho origin and nature of caste, and caste 
precedence, have been inserted in accordance with the request of the Census 
Commissioner for India. But oven here I have tried not to bo too diffuse, and 
I have not by any means mado full use of my material. The subject of caste 
precedence alone, if tho numerous memorials received from tho representatives 
of the different castes had been at all fully discussed, would have taken up more 
space than the whole Caste Chapter now does ; and, in the same way, the notes 
on Hindu Godlings might easily have occupied more pages than the whole of 
the Chnpter on Religion as it now stands. 

After all a Census Report is, in the main, a work of reference, and 
completeness is more important than brevity, especially in India, where there is 
no body of professional statisticians ready and eager to pounce on the raw 
material provided for them nt the Census, and to make the required deductions. 
Unless tho Census Superintendent himself analyses the figures and points to the 
conclusions to he drawn from them, they are in danger of being left unnoticed 


altogether. 

The total expenditure of all kinds on the present Census of Bengal has 


Cost or the Cesscs. 


been less than Rs. 8,90,000, or under Rs. 5 
per 1,000 of the population, compared with 


Rs. 7,00,000, or rather more than Rs. 9-7 per 1,000 in 1891. This large 
reduction in cost is duo, to a great extent, to the introduction of the slip 


system, hut considerable savings have also been effected in other directions, 
by improved record-room arrangements, the employment of men on lower pay 
and strict economy at all points. 


In conclusion I have to express my gratitude to the District Magistrates 


AcEXOTVIiEDGUTSTS. 


and other officers of the general Administration 
for their cordial co-operation at all -stages of the 


operations. Fully occupied, as they already were, with their ordinary duties, 
the Census must have been a heavy additional burden, and cannot well have 
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been regarded otherwise than as an unmitigated nuisance. But in spite of 
this, with scarcely an exception, they gave it their ungrudging attention, and 
it was owing to their efforts that a very high standard of accuracy in the actual 
enumeration was attained. Nor did their labours cease when the Census was 
taken. In most districts the slips were copied locally, ,and the arrangements 
for, and supervision of, this operation took up much of their time. In the 
course of sorting the slips and compiling the final tables, numerous local 
references, both official and demi-official, were unavoidably necessary, and the 
correspondence and enquiries in connection with these references must have 
formed an irksome addition to the ordinary office work, but in no case did a 
request for information fail to receive prompt and courteous attention. There 
were also innumerable special reports on religion, caste, marriage customs 
and the like, many of which involved a great deal of local enquiry and 
research. The general information contained in this volume is based mainly 
on the information thus obtained ; and, as already stated, a great deal of most 
interesting material has been received which I have not yet been able to 
utilize. 

I am under still greater obligations to the officers named in the margin, 

who were associated with me in the compilation 
of the results, and of whose industry and devotion 
it is impossible to speak too highly. Mr. Howard 
at Dacca dealt with a population of about 15| 
millions, and managed his huge office with entire 
success. The work was done very quickly and methodically, and a high 
standard of accuracy was attained. The same may be said of the work done 
by Babus Monmohan Roy and Jamini Mohan Das, whose management of the 
offices at Berhampur and Cuttack was all that could be desired. Mr. Moberly, 
at Patna, had an office nearly as large as that at Dacca and a very indifferent class 
of clerks. In spite of this disadvantage he laboured unceasingly, and was making 
good progress when his health gave way and he was obliged to go on leave. His 
place was taken by Babu Monmohan Roy, who had closed his office at 
Berhampur, and, in spite of failing health, brought the operations at Patna 
to a successful conclusion. Babu Srinath Ohakravarti, my Personal Assistant, 
has worked assiduously throughout, and has managed the head-office very 
satisfactorily. He has a good head for figures, and has been of very great 
assistance to me. 

Lastly, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Chalmers, Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing, Bengal, for the close personal attention which 
he has always given to Census matters, and for the great help which he 
has given me at all stages of the work. The form of slip used for working 
out the results, which has been described above, was devised by him, after many 
different devices had been tried and rejected, and it was found to answer our 
requirements in all respects. It was adopted, not only by me for use in 
Bengal, but also by the Census Superintendents of Assam and several other 
Provinces. The arrangement of the form in which the different Tables 
should be printed was another matter in respect of which I am under special 
obligations to Mr. Chalmers. 


Mr. Moberly. 

„ Howard. 

Babu Jamini Moban Has. 

„ Monmohan Boy. 

Mr. Manmatha Hath Ghosh. 





REPORT 


ON THE 

CENSUS OF. BENGAL, 1901. 

(Ekaptsr I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TICE P OP ULATION. 


General Description of Bengal. 

The territory ruled by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal covers an area 

of 190,000 square miles and has a population of 
DitiT’ P0I ' PI ' ATI0K ’ "* B0DK ' more than 78 millions. Its extent is thus half as 
OXhXt ' i ' great again as that of the United Kingdom, and its 

population is nearly double. It includes Bengal Proper with a population of 
41 millions, or about the same as that of the whole Madras Presidency includ- 
ing its feudatories; Bihar with 23 millions, or rather less than that of the 
Bombay Presidency with the Native States attached to it ; Orissa with four 
millions, or rather more than the population of Upper Burma; Chota Nagpur 
with five millions, or rather less than that of Lower Burma; and, lastly, the 
Native States, viz., Kuch Bihar, Hill Tippera, Sikkim and the twenty-six Tribu- 
tary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur. The aggregate population of these 
States approaches four millions, and is nearly half that of the Central Lidia 
Agency. This great Province is bounded on the north by the Himalayas ; on 
the east by Assam and the range which divides Assam from Burma; on the 
south by Madras and the Bay of Bengal; and on the west by the Central 
• Provinces and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It contains tracts of 
greatly varying physical features, including the alluvial plains of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra and the deltas of these great rivers, the crystalline 
plateaux of Chota Nagpur and the Tributary States and the hills stretching 
from their south-eastern extremity northwards to the Ganges at R^jmahal, the 
narrow strip of alluvium comprising the Orissa Commissionership, and, lastly, a 
small tract of the Sub-Himalaya, the Sikkim State and its ceded area, which 
forms the greater part of the modern district of Darjeeling. The most distinc- 
tive feature of the Province is its network of rivers — the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra with their affluents and distributaries. These rivers are of use in many 
ways/ They furnish an admirable and cheap means of transport; they contain 
an inexhaustible supply of fish, and they bring down vast quantities of 
fertilising silt which they distribute over the surface of the delta. 

2. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa there is no evidence of any change 

in late geological times, but the rest of the 
Changes in elevation. Province has undergone great vicissitudes. It is 

supposed that there was formerly a continuous chain of hills connecting the 
Rajmahal range with the remains of the Peninsula system still in existence in 
Assam, and that the subsidence of this area was due to the same disturbances 
that resulted in the raising of the Himalayas. There are reasons for supposing 
that the Indus and Ganges were once connected, and it is thought that before 
these changes the waters of the Ganges and its tributaries found their way to 
the sea down the valley of the Indus. The Gangetic plain appears to have been 
formed from the silt of the great Himalayan rivers. There are no marine 
deposits on the southern face of the Himalay as, nor have any been brought to 
light by borings at Allahabad, Calcutta, and elsewhere. The Calcutta bore hole 
revealed ancient land surfaces at a depth of 30 and again at 382 feet, and it is 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION OP POPULATION. 


known that the soil of the Sundarhans has sunk considerably in quite recent 
times. It is thus probable that a great part of the Bay of Bengal was once dry 
land, and that the gradual raising of the surface of the country _ by the action 
of the rivers has been discounted by successive subsidences, which have been 
accompanied by upheavals elsewhere.* It is believed that, the formation' of the 
depression along which the Padma now flows was connected with the elevation 
of the Tippera Hills, and that the raising of the Madhupur jungle was contem- 
poraneous with the sinking of the country occupied by the Sylbet jhils.f 

3. The above changes, though interesting in themselves, belong to prehis- 
toric times. They are thus of less practical impor- 
Ohanqes in bitee system-- the tance than the great alterations that have been 
Ganges- taking place during the last three or four hundred 

years in the river system of the Province. From the dawn of history until 
probably some time in the 16th century the BhSgirathi formed the main channel 
of the Ganges. In the eyes of the Hindus this river, and not the Padma, is 
still the sacred stream, and on its banks were situated the great capitals of Gaur 
(Lakhnauti), Pandua, Rajmah&l, Nabadvip, and S&tgaon. Its earliest bed, 
known as the Saraswati, left the modern Hooghly at Sdtgaon and pursued a 
more westerly course to a point near the place where the Damo’dar now joins the 
Hooghly.' Large vessels sailed up this river in the 16th century. Its silting up 
led to the establishment of the port and town of Hooghly by the Portuguese in 
1637. The Damodar, it is said, formerly joined the Bhagirathi at Satgaon, 
and it is only since the middle of the 18th century that it left this course 
-and burst into the old channel of the BMgirathi. Local traditions have 
preserved no record of the supplanting of the Bhagirathi by the Padma as 
main channel of the Ganges, and it is probable that it- was effected very grad- 
ually.:]: The whole country below Rajmahal and Murshidabad was formerly 
part of the true Ganges delta, where the river was split, up into various chanr 
nels, all of which were busy depositing silt and so raising their, beds and. block- 
ing up their mouths. The process doubtless proceeded most rapidly in the 
Bhagirathi, which was then the main channel, and in time the river was obliged 
to seek another course by which to discharge the bulk of its accumulated 
- water. In this way the Ichamati,§ the Jalangi, the Matabhanga, the Kumdr 
or Nabagangd, and the Gorai probably each in turn became the main outlet of 
the Ganges. The river tended ever eastwards, cutting right across the old 
drainage channels of the country, until at last it was met and stopped by the 
Brahmaputra.)! 

4. The Brahmaputra flowed round the foot of the Garo Hills east of 

_ _ . the Madhupur jungle, and after discharging its silt. 

he EimiAPUTBA. into the Sylhet jhils, united with the Megna. This 1 

is the course shown on the maps of Rennell’s survey of 1785, and it was not 
till the beginning of this century that,, having raised its bed and lost its. 
r velocity, it was no longer able to hold its own against, the Megna, and being 
forced to seek another outlet for its banked-up waters, it. suddenly broke 
westwards and joined the Ganges near Goalundo.^f It now competes with the 
Ganges in depositing its detritus in the eastern part, of the Delta; and as the 


* Tliero is evidence- to show that the. elevation of the Himalayas, if not still in progress, has: only, 
recently ceased. 

t Such alterations of level'havo occurred in historic times, e.g„ the snhmergenoo of two thousand 
square miles in the If aim of Catch in 1819. The Assam earthquake of 1897 also resulted in some small 
changes of deration. 

J The Padma is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akldri. It is also shown as a wide rirer in the map published 
in ‘ Da Asia,’ by Do Barros, who died in 1570. This map, however, is not very reliable. 

§ The Iehumati may he an older rirer which was cut in halves by the Padmaj as there is a . stream of 
the same name in Pabna on the north bank of the Padma. In Dhrnbananda Misra’s Kayastha Kfinka 
which purports to contain Baliula Sena’s rules for the Kayasths, the country of the Bangoja Kuyasths, is 
said to ba bounded on the east by the (old) Brahmaputra, on the west by the Madhumati, aed on the north 
by the Jrhrlmati. The name Matabhanga also surrives north of tho Padma as the name of a thana in 
the Kuch Bihar State. 

ii Mr. F G. Shillingford has suggested that the Kosi formerly flowed into the Brahmaputra, and 
that on its junction with tho Ganges the united mass of water opened up the passage now called 
the Padma, and the old channel of the Bhagirathi was then loft comparatively dry. 

~ These and other changes in the great rivers of the Gangetic plant are well described and explained by 
Ferpi«son in his paper on “ Some recent changes in the Delta of the Ganges ” — Journal of the Geological 
Society, Vol. XVIII, page 321. Reasons are there given for thinking that at a still earlier period the 
Brahmaputra Lad flowed, as it now does, west of the Madhupur jangle, and that its diversion to the cast 
was due to the elevation of that tract and tho simultaneous subsidence of the land now covered by the 
Eylhet jhils. 
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quantity of silt brought down by it is estimated to be about twice as great as 
that borne by the Ganges, the coast lino is thus being rapidly thrust forward. 

5. Along the Northern Frontier of Bengal numerous rivers debouch 
_ . from the Himalayas. These now discharge their 

waters by various channels into the Ganges or the 
Brahmaputra, but it appears that formerly, when these great rivers were still 
150 miles apart, the Himalayan streams united to form a groat independent 
river which found its own way to the sea. The elevated tract known as 
the Biiriml formed an obstacle which could not bo pierced so easily as the more 
recent alluvium around it, and the outlet of the Himalayan streams was thus 
diverted to one side or the other. Sometimes when the trend of the rivers 


was eastwards they flowed down the channel of the Karatoya, the memory of 
which is preserved in the Pttrrinas, though in some parts the traces of its course 
have now well nigh disappeared. It boro a high character for sanctity, and its 
mermaid goddess, whoso imago has been found among the ruins of Mahdsthan, 
was widely worshipped. Even now the old course of the river at Maliasthan 
is still a favourite place of pilgrimage. It is mentioned in tho Jcjini Tanlra 
as the western boundary of tho ancient kingdom of Kamarapn, and it was 
along it* right bank that Bakhtyar Ivhilji marched on his ill-fated invasion 
of Tibet. In the narrative of that expedition, it is described as being 
three times the width of the Ganges. It was no doubt the great river crossed 
by Iliuen Tsiang on bis way to Kamnrupa and by Husain Shah on his invasion 
of the same country.* It is shown in Van den Broucko f s map (ctr 1GG0) as 
flowing into tho Ganges. Its most recent bed, which is still in existence, joins 
the Atrai some thirl}* miles cast- of Pabna, and the latter flows into the 
•Tamuna,t as the present course of the Brahmaputra is called, about the same 
distance abovo the junction of that river and the Padma.J But in an alluvial 
country the course of the rivers, especially when they have a rapid current, is 
constantly changing, and it thus often happened that the Tista and its neigh- 
bours worked tlieir way westwards and found an outlet on the other side of the 
Barind down the channel of tho Mahananda. 


Though less famous than its rival, the Karatoyd, the Malianandd appears 
to have had a greater influence on the recent ethnic distribution of the people. 
Tho Rajbansis are the main element in tho population east of its course, 
while to tho west they are scarcely found at all. East of this river Muham- 
madanism is the main religion, while to tho west Hinduism is most prevalent. 
It is also a linguistic boundary, Hindi being spoken to tho west of it and 
Bengali to the east. Prior to tho Muhammadan occupation it was the dividing 
line between the Rarh and the Barendra country. Unlike the Karatoya, the 
Mahunaudd is still a considerable stream. 

South of the Padma there is no trace of any river bearing the name either 
of the Karatoya or of tho Mahananda; but remembering that the former was 
called Bhdngmdti by tlio historian of Bakhtyar Khilji, it may perhaps be 
identified with tho Mdtabbdnga. which flows through Chuadanga almost due 
south of Pabna. Tho latter river had formerly an outlet towards the east of 
the Delta; hut owing lo’tho gradual silting up of this tract, it subsequently 
left its bed and turning west occupied in turn parts of the channels of the 
Kumdr, Icbdmdti, and Churni rivers, and eventually rejoined the Bhdgirathi 
not far from Chakdaha. It has been suggested that the Haringhatd was the 
original estuary of tho Kardtoyd and it-s affluents, and it is possible that the 
Bbairab was the ancient channel of the Mahananda. Its tortuous course 
can still bo traced on both sides of the Jalnngi and the Matablianga, and 
it is only near the Padma, almost opposite the point where the Mahananda 
flows into it, that all upward traces of this old river disappear. 


* Possibly the Sankosh and even (bo ATaniis joined it. Tbero are the remains of a riror called Alanas 
in Rangpur and Bogra. and this may possibly indieatc the former course of the river of that name which 
now flows into the Brahmaputra above Goalpnra in Assam. Tho Pauranie name of the Eesi^wss^Eausiki, 
and it is interesting to note that a Naiad of this name was worshipped on the bank of the Earatoya. 

t The name probably indicates that tho Brahmaputra has here occupied the bed of a river called the 
Jamuna. There is still an affluent of the Atrai of this name, and in this conntiy of_ constant fluvial 
changes, its present insignificance is ns argument against its having once been a large and important river. 

T The Tista, which "is really the modem ExritovS, thongh deprived of many of its affluents, flowed 
south-west instead of south-east, at the time of Reunell's surrey, _and joining the Atrai in Dina j pur fell 
into the Pa dma. It broke eastwards in tho destructive floods of 1787. 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION OP POPULATION. 


6 The history of the changes in these rivers* is of - importance in 

connection with the ethnic distribution of the 
Early History or the Province. p QO p] e> ]T or a correct appreciation of the distri- 
bution of the population by race and religion and of the. caste .distinctions that 
now exist, it is also necessary to know something of the history of the 
Province. A brief outline of the more important points is therefore given 

below. . „ , ■ . 

7. The Province of Biharf is known to us from very early times. The 

ancient kingdom of Magadha comprised the country 
Bihab ' now included in the districts of . Patna, Gaya, 

and Shahabad. Its capital was at R&jagriha, some thirty miles north-east of 
Gaya. North of the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, which included the modern 
districts of Davbhanga, Saran, Champaran, and North Muzaffarpur; the Bouth 
of the latter district constituted the small kingdom of Vais&li. To the east lay 
Anga, including Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Purnea, as far as the Mah&nand6 
river. There are constant references to thcBe countries in the MahdlMrata. 
Magadha is even mentioned under the name of Kikota in the Riff Veda. It was 
in Magadha that Buddha developed his religion and that Mahdvirfi founded the 
cognate creed of the Jains. Soon after Buddha’s death a Sudra, named Nanda, 
■wrested the throne from the Kshattriyas and founded a new dynasty. 
He made his capital at the confluence of the Sone and the Ganges near 
the modern Patna. Chandra Gupta, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
overthrew this family and founded the Maurya dynasty. He successfully 
resisted Seleucus, one of Alexander’s generals, and it was at his court that 
Megasthenes compiled his great work on India. His grandson, Asoka, estab- 
lished a hegemony over the whole of Northern India, including a great part 
of Bengal and Orissa. He was the great protagonist of Buddhism and sent 
his missionaries to every known country. In the fourth century the Gupta 
dynasty rose to power. Their capital also was at Patna, and their supre- 
macy was acknowledged by the kings of Bengal and K&marupa. They were 
Hindus by religion. In Hiuen Tsiang’s time North Bihar was divided into 
Vriti to the north and Vaisali to the south, both countries stretching 
westwards to the Mahanandd. South of the Ganges were Hiranya Parvana 
(Monghyr) and Champa (South Bhagalpur, the Southal Parganas, and 
Birblium), The rulers of both these kingdoms were probably Khetauris of Mfil 
origin. In the ninth century the Buddhist dynasty founded by Gop&la included 
Magadha in its dominions, and eventually fixed its capital at Odantapuri. 
The laBt of this line was defeated in 1197 A.D. by Balchty&r Khilji, whose 
soldiers destroyed Odantapuri and massacred the Buddhist monks assembled 
there. 

9. Very little is known of Bengal Proper until the rise of the Pdla 1 

dynasty. At the time of the Mdh&bh&rata , North- 
Bengal roper. ern and Eastern Bengal formed with Assam the 

powerful kingdom of Prdgjyotisha, or Kdmarupa as it was subsequently 
called, and its ruler, Bhagadatta, was one of the great chiefs who fought in the 
battle of Kurukshettra, This kingdom stretched westwards as far as the 
Karatoya river. It was ruled by a succession of princes of Mongoloid stock, and 
was still flourishing when visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century./ 
South-east of Prdgjyotisha, between the Kardtoyd and the Mahdnandd, lay 
Pundra or Paundravardhana, the country of the Pods, which, according to 
Cunningham, has given its name to the modern Pahna; its capital may have 
bccn at Mahasthdn on the right hank of the old Karatoyd river. This kingdom 
was in existence in the third century (B.C.) and Asoka’s brother found shelter 
there in the guise of a Buddhist monk. It was still flourishing when Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled in India, and it is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in the 
1 1th century .J 

* As pointed out in tho Ain-i-Akbari the distribution of tho Muhammadan JSirkara in Bengal dopondod 
«n the courses of the Pndnm, Bhfigirathi and Mcgna. Tho boundaries of the older Hindu divisions of tho 
country were also determined with references to these rivors. 

t Excluding Jidda and tho Sonthal Parganas. Maids was always treated as a part of Bengal prior to 
the British occupation, while tho Sonthal Parganas belongs more properly to Chora Nagpur. 1 

I Dalldla Cfiaritra, by Ananda Bhatta. JBalluln Sens’s wifo jvont* thoro. acoompaoiod by a Brahman 
to worship a phallic emblem, but the priest who received tho offerings seems to have boot, 
a lJuuaaxs:. 
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10. East of the Bhdgirathi and south of Pundra lay Yanga (called 
Samatata by Hiueu Tsiang), which has given its name to the modern Province 
of Bengal. Its people are described in the Baghuvansa as living in boats, and 
they are clearly the ancestors of the Chanddls, who at the present day inhabit 
this part of the country. On the west of the Bhdgirathi lay Kama Suvarna 
(Burdwan, Bankura, Murshidabad, and Hooghly), whose king, Sashdnka or 
Narendra, the last of the Guptas, was a fanatical worshipper of Siva, and 
invaded Magadha and cut down the sacred lodhi tree early in the seventh 
century.* Lastly, there was the kingdom of Tdmralipta or Suhma comprising 
what now constitutes the districts of Midnapore and Howrah. The rulers of 
this country seem to have been Kaibarttas. 

11. Luring the ninth century the Pdla dynasty rose to power in the 

country formerly known as Pundra and Anga. 
Like , the kings of Pundra, they were Buddhists, 

but they were tolerant towards Hinduism. They gradually extended their 
power westwards, and absorbed the greater part of Magadna. They were 
driven from Bengal Proper about the middle of the eleventh century by 
Sdmanta Sena, who, starting from Navadvip, gradually established his 
sway over Eastern and Southern Bengal. By degrees the whole of Bengal Proper 
as far east as the Karatoya and the Brahmaputra came under Sena rule. 

12. The Senas were Hindus and during their rule Buddhism was actively 
discouraged. The best remembered king of this dynasty is Ballala Sena, 
who reorganised the caste system and introduced Kulinism amongst the 
Brahmans, Vaidyas, and Kdyasths. To him is attributed the division of 
Bengal into four parts, viz., Rarh, west of the Bhdgirathi, corresponding 
roughly to Kama Suvarna; Barendraf between the Mahananda and the 
Karatoya, corresponding to Pundra ; Bdgri (Bagdi) or South Bengal, 
and Banga or Eastern Beugal. The last King, Lakshmana Sena, was still ruling 
at Gaur at the time of Bakhtydr Khilji’s invasion at the end of the 12th 
century. He fled to Bikrampur in the Dacca district, where his descendants 
exercised a precarious sovereignty for another 120 years4 Many Brahmans 
fled with him, and this explains how Bikrampur has become one of the great 
strongholds of Brahmanism in Bengal. 

13. The earliest name for Orissa was Kalinga, a country stretching from 

the mouth of the Ganges to that of the Krishna. Its 
capital about half way down the coast was on the 

site of the modern city of Kalingapatam. Later the term Kalinga was applied 
only to the delta of the Godaveri: that of the Mahanadi became known as 
Utkala or Odra. In the caves at Khandagiri are to be seen the earliest 
memorials of Buddhistic life, the latest of which date from about the first century 
of our era. The Madala Panjikd , or palm-leaf records of the temple of 
Jagannath, speak of various invasions from the north and of a subsequent 
invasion, about 320 ‘A.D., of Yavanas from over the sea. These invaders, who, 
whatever their race, were staunch Buddhists, ruled for 150 years. They were 
expelled from Orissa by Yaydti Kesari, the founder of the Lion dynasty, which 
ruled until 1132 A.D. These kings were worshippers of Siva, and their 
progeniter is reputed to have imported 10,000 Brahmans from Oudh. It was 
they who built the temples at Bnuvanesvar, and during their rule Buddhism 
gradually gave way to Sivaism. The Lion kings were succeeded by the Chola or 
Gangetic line, who ruled till the middle of the 16th century, when the 
Brd hman apostate, Kala Pahar, conquered the country for the Patban kings of 
Bengal. Under the Gangetic kings Vaislinavism became the State religion of 
Orissa. The chief monuments of their rule are the great Temple of Jagannath 
at Puri and the Sun Temple at Kanarak. 


Orissa. 


* The capital of this country has been identified by Colonel Waddell with a suburb of Buxdwan and 
by Air. BeTeridge with Bangamati in the Murshidabad district. The latter view is the one which seems 
most likely to receive general acceptance. 

t The name survives in the Baiind or elevated tract of old alluvium which extends over a considerable 
part of the modern districts of Bajshahi, Dinajpnr, Malda, and Bogra. 

X G-hiyasuddin, son of Firuz Shah, made conquests in Eastern Bengal and established himself at 
Sonargaon under the name of Bahadur Shah, where he struck coins in 1311. Thirty years previously 
Moghisuddin had been Governor at Sonargaon. but he became insubordinate and was overthrown by 
an imperial army assisted by the troops of the “ Zamindar " Dhinwsj Bai, doubtless Dhinaj Modhab 
who is supposed to be a great grandson of L aksh ma n a Sena. 
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Bakbtydr Khilji, a Pathan General of Muhammad Ghori, conquered 
Bihar in 1197. Two years later he advanced to 
Muhammadan peeiod— Con- Bengal and took possession of Gaur and Nabadvip 
quest of Benoad and xHAE. -without a struggle. He unsuccessfully invaded 

Tibet, and in his retreat lost the greater part of his army at the hands of tbe 
Meches east of the Karatoyd. The greater part of Bengal gradually came under 
the control of the Muhammadan Governors who ruled at Gaur or Lakhnauti 
until 1338, when Muhammad Tughlak declared himself independent. 

15. Eight years before this date South Bihar had been separated from 

Bengal and annexed to Delhi. North Bihar 
Bulees of Bihae. apparently belonged to Bengal for some time 

longer, as the Bengal King Haji Ilyds is reputed to be the founder of Hajipur. 
In 1397 the whole of Bihar became part of the kingdom of Jaunpur, but 
a century later it was again taken possession of by the Emperors of Delhi, 
who continued to hold it except for a short time when the Bengal king Husain 
Shah and his son, Nasrat Shah, obtained temporary possession of the country 
north of the Ganges. Under the Moghals the capital of the country was the 
town of Bihdr in the south of the Patna district, and from this town the whole 
province took its name. 

16. From 1338 till 1576 Bengal was ruled by various lines of indepen- 

dent kings, mostly of Pathan origin. In the latter 
Independent Kings of Bengal. y ear ^kbar defeated Daud, who was then king, 

and Bengal was annexed to the Moghal Empire, to which it continued 
to belong until it passed into the possession of the East India Company. 
The capital was usually at Gaur or the neighbouring towns of Pandua and 
Rajmahal until 1608, when it was moved to Dacca. About a century later 
Murshid Kuli Khan made Murshidabad his head-quarters, and so it remained 
until the end of Moslem rule. 

17. In North Bengal the Khen dynasty ruled until the end of the 15th 

Q „ century, when it was overthrown by Husain 

obth and o - . the country was not permanently held. 

Biswa Singh, the progenitor of the Koch kings, founded a new dynasty, 
whose rule extended from the Karatoyd as far as Central Assam, and it was 
not until 1661 that the country as far as Goalpara was permanently acquired by 
Mir Jumla. Previous to the 17th century the Chittagong Division and Noakhali 
were usually in the hands of the Tiparas or of the Maghs, and it was only 
after the transfer of the capital to Dacca that this tract was gradually annexed. 

18. Orissa (including Midnapore), which had been wrested from the 

Hindu kings by Kdld Pdhdr, the General of 
E1884 " Sul&iman, King of Bengal, in 1567, remained in the 

possession of the Afghans until 1592, when Mdn Singh annexed it. It was 
placed under separate Governors, but Midnapore and Balasorewere subsequently 
transferred to Bengal. In 1752 Alivardi Khan ceded the Province to the 
Mahrattas, in whose possession it remained until its conquest bv the British 
in 1803. v 

19. Chota Nagpur,* iu'cluding the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and 
- Orissa, is called Jhdrkand in the Akbarnamah. The 

country was ruled by chiefs of various aboriginal 
tribes, the Cheros being predominant in Palamau, 
the Mund as in Ranchi, and the Bhuiyds and Gonds in the Orissa States. The 
south of Chota Nagpur Proper was annexed by Akbar and Palamau by Shdh 
Jahan. Tho remoter chiefs appear to have remained independent until their 
subjugation by the Mahrattas towards the end of the 18th century. 

20. During Muhammadan rule the authority of the Central Government 

varied with the character of the King or Governor 
for the time being. If be was energetic and master- 
ful, the whole Province accepted his authority, but 

if he was weak and indolent, the local rulers became practically independent. 
Chief among these were the Barak. Bhuiyds of Eastern and Southern Bengal, 
of whom Rdja Pratdpdditya of Jessore and Isd Khan of Khizrpur, who is 

The name is dorircd from Chutia, near Ranchi 


Chota Nagfub 
Tbibutahy States. 


AND OEISBA 


Chaeacteb of 
eule in Dengae. 


Muhammadan 


* Chota Nagpur is a corruption of Chutia Nagpur, 
the residence of the old Munda Rajas. 
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mentioned by Enipli Fitch, are the best known. The Edjas of Vishnu pur 
in Bankura, or Mnllablium as it was then called, and Burdwan were also prac- 
tically independent so lomr as they paid the revenue assessed on their estates.* 

21. The soil of the Ganges plain, consists partly of the older alluvium 

or bhdnyar , a yellowish clay with frequent deposits 
Son ~ of hankar , and partly of the newer alluvium, which 

varies from sand and sandy clay in the upper course of the rivers to a fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the "delta. Before the delta is reached the newer 
alluvium forms the low land or strath (IcMdar) through which the rivers flow, 
which is flooded in the rains and which has end cut 1}' been cut out from the 
Ih'bvjar or older alluvium. In the delta, on the other hand, where the rivers 
have grown torpid, the silt is deposited in their beds and on their banks, which 
arc thus gradually raised above the level of tho surrounding country, until at 
last the river breaks through to the adjacent low land and repeats the process. 
In tlio delta therefore the newer alluvium is found above and not below the 
level of the surrounding country, and great marshes or bits aro often found 
within the enclosures formed by the high banks of rivers. In some parts a 
black loam is met with. This is an accumulation of decayed vegetable matter 
deposited in the marshes just referred to. 

East of the Bhagirathi the newer alluvium is everywhere prevalent 
except in the Birind in North Bengal and the Madhupur jungle in the 
south of Myniensingh. West of tho Bhagirathi and in Bihar the lli&ngar or 
older alluvium predominates, except near the course of the great rivers. On the . 
Chota Natrpur Plateau there are extensive areas of rock, latcrite, and gravel 
which are unfit for cultivation and, except in the valleys, the patches of fertile 
ground are small and infrequent. 

22. The climate of Bengal is distinctly tropical and the mean yearly 

temperature ranges from 80° at Cuttack to 74° in 
Cu'-urr. Sr.i«oN» tvt> nu*- Chota Nagpur. The mean temperature during the 
Txltm cold weather months is about 64° and during 

the hot weather S3". The highest temperature recorded in Calcutta in 
1901 was 10S-2' on the 12th June, and tho lowest 50T° on tho 20th and 25th 
January. The atmosphere, especially in the east and south-east, is extra- 
ordinarily humid. The rainfall is heaviest in Eastern Bengal and in the 
Himalayan Terai, where it often exceeds 100", and lowest in the southern 
districts of Bihar, where the average is only about 41". The early part of 
the vear is usually almost rainless, but about the beginning of February 
atmospheric disturbances begin to occur which are generally accompanied by 
heavy showers of rain and occasionally hail. The rainfall gradually increases 
until June, when the local sea breezes give way to the steadier winds of the 
south-west monsoon which supplies the province with the greater part of its 
annual rainfall.f The monsoon current fades away in September and its 
departure is signalized by showers which sometimes continue into November. 
There is often a little rain again about tho end of December. This is the 
ordinary course of events, which is also most boueficinl to the crops, but it 
frequently happens that the total rainfall is below the average, or that its 
distribution is abnormal. In such cases much harm may be caused to the 
crops, resulting in extreme cases in total failure. The tighani or cold weather 
rico requires copious showers in May and a punctual commencement of the 
monsoon, but the sufficiency of the rainfall in September is the chief factor in 
producing a good outturn. For tho early rice, Indian com and millets, i.e., the 
bhadoi crops, the pre-monsoon showers arc of most importance, while the rabi 
or spring rice, wheat, barley and pulses depend on the showers that follow the 
monsoon and the Christmas rain. 

23. The inhabitants of Bengal are for the most part agriculturists. The 

choice of crop is determined chiefly by the elevation 
Agbiccltche. of the land and the climatic .conditions. The 

character of the soil is of less importance, but, speaking generally, rice does 


* In the Ain the revenue of Bengal ns it stood in 1582, excluding numerous abwabs or special 


get a portion of their supply from westerly winds from Bombay, 
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l, 05 t on clav, wheat on a rich loam, and barley on a more sandy soil, while maize 
will thrive on shallow rocky soils which would support very few other crops. 
Taking the Province as a whole, more than sixty per cent, of the entire culti- 
vated area is under rice, and in 1891 the estimated outturn amounted to about 
sixteen and-a-lialf million tons of cleaned rice. The proportion of rice cultiva- 
tion is greatest in the deltaic districts, where the humidity of the climate 
and the swampy condition of the country are peculiarly favourable to its 
growth. Jute is the only other important crop which will thrive under these 
conditions; the area on which it is grown has more than doubled during the last 
twentv years, and in 1900 it is estimated that the gross outturn aggregated 
1 ,200/000 tons. Of this, about half was exported, the estimated value being 
rather more than 7 millions sterling; the rest was consumed in the Province, as 
•will be explained further on. This rapid extension of jute cultivation is one 
of the great factors in the growing prosperity of Eastern Bengal. 

24. During the cold weather oilseeds of various kinds are extensively culti- 
vated in most districts, usually as a second crop on land that has already 
yielded a harvest of early rice. The average outturn of all kinds of oilseeds 
during the Inst seven years amounts to about six and a half million tons. Of 
this, about a third of a million tons, valued at two and a half millions sterling, 
was exported. In the dryer districts of Bihar, in addition to rice and oilseeds, 
J^tei Outturn in looo. ^ at » barley, and . maize are largely cultivated, and 
Tons> also opium and indigo . The last-mentioned staple 
Wheat ... 672.600 grows well in Bengal also, especially on the chars, 

Barley ... 440,200 but it is not a favourite crop with the cultivators 

Ophim !" 2,220 an d, owing to this and to. falling prices, the area 

Indigo ... 2,400 planted with it is declining rapidly. In Bihar, too, 

the reduction in price has caused a decrease of about a quarter in the area under 
indigo ns compared with 1893, and has led the planters to seek for some other 
crop to rcplaco or supplement it. The exports of indigo in 1900 were valued at 
a littlo more than a million sterling, or barely a third of the estimated value of 
the exports in 1844. The revenue from the cultivation of opium, which is a 
Government monopoly, amounted to 274 lakhs of rupees in 1899, against 
nearly 549 lakhs in 1881. The cultivation of the sugarcane is common through- 
out Bengal, but tho amount grown (estimated at 9,000,000 tons in 1900) is not 
sufficient to meet the local demand, and large quantities of beet-root sugar are 
imported. In Eastern Bengal sugar is manufactured from the juice of the 
date-palm: no figures arc available ns to the quantity of sugar thus obtained, but 
it is believed that the total outturn, though still considerable, has fallen off a 
iro-'nl deal during tho last 20 years. Tobacco is grown for home consumption 
in every district and in Itnngpur, Jalpaiguri, Kuch Bihar and Darbhanga 
voti/ulornble quantities arc produced for oxport. Much of it is taken to Nepal 
r.nd s’line finds its way to Burma, where it is made up into cheroots. 
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against 1 G*G3 seers ten years earlier, of wheat only 10-46 against 13*92 seers, 
and of gram only 12*19 against 15*38 seers. 

This general rise of prices 1ms enriched the cultivating classes, but it 
has been the reverse of beneficial to the rest of the population. So far, 
however, ns the labouring classes are concerned, the greater cost of living has, 
to a great extent, been mot by a general rise in wages. In Bihar wages show 
an advance of barely 3 per cent, but in all other parts of the Province they have 
risen to the extent of at least 10 per cent. The increase is most marked in 
the case of skilled labourers. There has also been a movement of the 
labouring classes from Bihar where wages are low to Bengal Proper, where they 
are high. 

28. Buffaloes are bred in Purnoa and Rangpur, sheep in Bihar, and goats 

throughout the Province. In Mj-mensiugh numer- 
ous herds of cattle and buffaloes are grazed in 
the Idors or basins which are filled with water in the rains, but dry up in the 
cold weather. Large quantities of cheese (known in the market as Dacca 
cheese) are made and exported even as far as Turkey. But on the whole 
Bengal is not a pastoral countn*. and as a rule very little stock is bred except 
such as is required locally. The amount of grazing ground is generally very 
limited, and it is all that the raivats can do to provide fodder for the cattle 
kept by them for ploughing and for milk. 

29. Dacca and Santipur were formerly famous for their fine muslins, 

^ e and early in the century the value of muslins 

' AyrriCTrcE5 - exported to Europe, and especially to France, was 

very great. From Dacca alone the exports in 1817 were valued at a hundred 
and* fifty -two lakhs of rupees. Ordinary cotton goods were also exported in 
large quantities, and as early as 1755 efforts were being made to induce 
weavers to settle in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The introduction of 
machinery in Europe, however, .not only killed the Indian export trade, but 
has flooded the country with cheap piece-goods, and has so seriously crippled 
the indigenous manufacture that many persons belonging to the weaver castes 
have been driven to abandon the loom for the plough. 

The manufacture of silk also is decadent, and the quantity exported in 

1899 was valued at only ten lakhs of rupees, against twenty-five lakhs in 18S2. 

On the other hand, the number of jute mills is rapidly increasing, and in 

1900 there were 3S mills with nearly 14,000 looms and employing more than 
1 00,000 labourers compared with 21 mills with 5,000 looms in 1881. Nearly 
half the raw jute produced in Bengal is now consumed in these mills, and the 
value of gunnv-bags, rope, and other goods exported in 1900 was over four 
millions sterling, against only one million twenty years previously. Other large 
industries are also springing up, such as paper mills, iron foundries and pottery 
and machinery works, and for miles above Calcutta the banks of the Hooghly 

f uesent a scene of industrial activity which bids fair in time to rival that of the 
argest manufacturing towns in Europe. These mills are at present chiefly 
under European supervision and supported by European capital. It may be 
hoped that the natives of the country will follow the lead thus given them, 
and in the meantime a lucrative employment is opened out to the ever-growing 
class of landless labourers in Bihar. 

£0. The chief mining industry is coal. The principal coalfields at 

present known are those of Karharbari or Giridih, 
jIists— Coil. Kaniganj, Jheria and Karanpura. They are esti- 

mated to contain 1,500,000,000 tons of coal. The Karharbari field Kes in the 
valley of the Barakar and those of Raniganj and Jheria in that of the 
Damodar; these have been made accessible by rail and are rapidly being 
developed, but the extensive Karanpura coalfields, at the head of the 
Damodar valley are not’yet worked owing to their distance from the existing 
lines of railway. There are also smaller fields still practically unworked 
at Ramsarb, Daltonganj, and Talcher. All the above coals are somewhat 
bituminous with a rather high percentage of ash. In the Darjeeling district 
near the Nepal frontier there is a narrow field of anthracite coal, but it is 
doubtful if it could be successfully extracted on a large scale. 

The first mine was opened in 1S*20, but it is only in recent years, since the 
establishment of through railway communication that the production of coal has 
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advanced bv leaps and bounds. There were 46 mines in 1872 and 73 in 1881, 
while in 1900 the number had risen to 280. The total output in 1872 was less 
than a thir d of a million tons; in 1881 it was still less than a million ; in 1891 
it was less than a million and three quarters, but by 1900 it had risen to close 
on five million tons, valued at nearly 10 millions sterling. The exports of coal 
in the latter year amounted to more than half-a-million tons, or more than 
four times the quantity exported five years earlier. 

31. A certain amount of iron ore is worked, chiefly at Bardkar near 

' Asansol, where there are iron works at which pig- 

Othee Mineeais. j ron pipes and various kinds of castings are turned 

out. The total quantity of iron ore extracted in 1900 was 57,000 tons, or nearly 
three times the quantity obtained ten years previously. This industry, however, 
is still in its infancy ; its ultimate success depends in a great measure on the 
coking qualities of the Bengal coal. The coke hitherto made at Barakar is of 
inferior quality, but it has not yet been manufactured according to modern 
methods. The coal of Giridih and Jheria, on the other hand, is said to furnish 
an excellent, hard coke. „ 

Mica is found in various parts of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and there are 
numerous mines, chiefly in the Hazaribagh district. The total output in 1900 
was 429 tons, valued at £28,000, or nearly five times the quantity obtained 
ten years previously. Soap-stone is found in Manbhum, and is made into 
cups, images, and the like, but the industry is small and decadent. The saltpetre 
of Indian commerce is obtained mainly from the Patna Division and Monghyr. 
It occurs as a natural efflorescence on the surface of the ground, and its 
manufacture affords employment to thousands of the caste (Nunia) to which it 
gives its name. The quantity recorded as having been produced in the Province 
in 1900 is estimated at 160,000 hundredweight, valued at £80,000, or rather 
less than the outturn in 1891. Fuller’s earth is obtained in the Bhagalpur 
Division; granite in Gaya; lime-stone, sand-stone, and laterite in parts of Bihar, 
West Bengal, and Orissa; and slate in Monghyr^ but the quantity of these 
minerals hitherto extracted is small, and accurate statistics are not available. 
Brick, fire and pottery clays are found in various parts, the finest being that of 
Raniganj, which is used in the pottery works of Messrs. Burn & Co. for the 
manufacture of stoneware, glazed drain-pipes, bricks, tiles, etc. 

32. In 1872 there were less than 900 miles of railway in the whole of 
~ Bengal, viz., 176 miles on the Eastern Bengal 

State Bailway (Eastern Section 149 miles and 
Southern Section 27 miles) and 731 miles on the East Indian Railway, includ- 
ing (1) the main line to Chausa 418 miles, (2) the loop line 250 miles, and (3) 
branches 53 miles. During the next nine years, 407 miles were constructed, 
the chief items being 230 miles on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and the first 70 miles of the Tirhut State Railway; the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway was also commenced. Between 1881 and 1891 progress 
was much more rapid. More than 350 miles were added to the Eastern Bengal 
Railway system, including 158 miles on the Bihar section and 86 miles on 
the Dacca section. An addition of 253 miles was made to the Tirhut State 
Railway, and the first 140 miles of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway were con- 
structed. The Bengal Central Railway (125 miles) was commenced and finished, 
and also that portion of the Bengal and North-Western Railway (112 miles) 
which runs through this Province. The total length of the railway lines 
completed during the decade was 1,051 miles. In the decennium that has just 
passed no less than 1,614 miles of railway have been opened. The largest 
addition consists of 524 miles on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which has 
brought Midnapore, Singhbhum, Manbhum, and the OriBsa districts into direct 
railway communication with Calcutta. The East Indian Railway has added 
320 miles to its length, chiefly on the Gaya-Mogulserai (107 miles) and South 
Bihar (79 mileB) branches. The other important additions include the Tirhut 
State Railway (203 miles), the Assam-Bengal Railway (159 miles), and the 
Eengnl-Duars Railway (102 miles). An interesting feature of the decade was 
the construction of light railways between Howrah and Amta, Howrah and 
Sheaklialn, and Ranaghat and Krishnagar. It seems probable that these lines 
are tlio precursors of many others linking- up important trade centres with the 
existing railway systems. 
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Those improved communications not only open out new markets for produce, 
and thereby raise prices and increase the profits of the cultivators, but they 
also facilitate migration, and thus tend to rcliovo tho pressuro of population in 
the more thickly-populated tracts. Districts along tho line of march to the 
great places of pilgrimngo, such ns Puri and Gaya, are no longer so liable as 
they were formerly to tho importation of epidemic disease, but on the other hand 
disease can be carried to a much greater distance than was formerly the case.* 
do. Tho construction of canals as a means of irrigation, dates from 
c v i., 1SGS ’ when tho Sonc, Orissa, and Midnapore canal 

" schemes wore commenced. The Sonc Canals draw 

their water from the Sono river and run through the west of Patna and Gaya and 
tho northern and central part of Shahabad. The main canals wero completed by 
1881 : three quarters of the branch canals and distributaries were ready by the 
same date, and the remainder by ISO 1 . Tho Orissa Canals draw their water 
from the Mahiinndi, Brahmini, and lkiturni rivers, and serve tho deltaic coun- 
try between tho railway lino and the coast. Three-fifths of tho whole system 
had been completed by 1881. Tho Midnapore Canals arc dependent on the 
Cossyc river. There are canals in Saran and Clmmparan also, but these are 
on a comparatively small scale. These projects cost in all more than six 
erores of rupees. The Sone Canals were originalty estimated to he capable of 
irrigating a million acres, tho Orissa Canals about half a million, and the 
Midnapore Canals about one-eighth of a million acres. The area actually 
paying water-rate, however, has in no ca*c reached even half these estimates, 
except in 1SP0, when the Sone Canals carried water to 555,120 acres. From the 
experience then gained it would seem that this is about tho maximum area 
that they arc capable of irrigating in a year of severe drought. 

The benefit to the country resulting from the construction of these canals 
cannot be gauged by the direct financial results, which arc disappointing, 
especially in Orissa, where the receipts seldom cover tho actual working 
expenses.! They have, however, added greatly to the annual yield of the land 
watered by them; in some parts a great rise in rents has taken place, and 
cultivation has boon extended to areas which were previously uncultivablo waste; 
and in a famine year tho direct saving to Government is enormous. It is 
estimated that in 1S9G the Sone Canals added at least 230,000 tons to the stock 
of food-grains in Bihar and saved to Government at least a third of their capital 
outlay. It has recently been decided to construct a similar, but less costly 
system of canals for the protection of the cultivated area in the submontane 
tracts of North Bihar, where tho numerous streams and the rapid fall of the 
country make irrigation comparatively easy. 

34. Though primarily constructed with a view to irrigation, the larger 
Miles, canals arc also of use as a means of transport, the 
Ilijli Tidal Canal ... * 29 length available for navigation being nearly 

Calcutta ned Eastern Can- 500 miles. There are also several canals which were 

n als . A" , — ,11, constructed solely for navigation purposes, and a 

— considerable expenditure is incurred annually m 
Total ... 1785 beeping the Blvagirathi and other rivers in the 
Nadia district open for boat traffic. During the 


* It is impossible to illustrate the effect of railways on tbe population by any graphic method owing to 
their two-fold operation. There can be no doubt ns to the great benefit that a tract derives from the 
construction of a railway through it, but it does not follow that this benefit will be reflected by an im. 
mediate growth of the population. Very frequently tho tendency is tho other way. Tho cultivator benefits 
by the rise in prices, but there is no wastclnnd available for new settlers, while on the other hand the 
landless labourer is enabled to move more easily and for shorter periods to places where there is a greater 
demand for bis services. Thus tho construction of the railway through Orissa has stimulated the emigra- 
tion of Oriyas to Bengal, without attracting to Orissa any new cultivators, or in fact any one at ail, except a 
a few Tailway officials. Again, tho variations in the population aro not necessarily dependent on the 
railway. There has been n loss of population nlong the now lino of railway from Patna to Gaya and 
through the south-east of Midnapore. On tho other hand the Chandpur subdivision of Tippera which 
lias been tapped by the Assara-Bengal Bailway shows an increase of 30 per cent, since 1891. In none of 
these cases can tho variation bo attributed to improved communications. The. growth of the Chandpur 
subdivision was equally rapid in the two previous decades when there was no railway, while the decrease in 
Gaya and the part of Alldnapore through which the railway runs is duo to fever and plsgne more than to 
emigration. .... 

t In his recent report on the settlement of Orissa, Mr Maddox reckoned that the increase of land 
revenue due to the canals was between a quarter and half a lakh. He estimated, that a further sum of .a 
third of a lakh is saved yearly on account of remissions which would bo required from time to time if 
the canals and embankments were not in existence. On tho other hand, he calculated, that th6 people of 
the Orissa Division benefit by the canals to tho extent of 4>) lakhs of rupees a year. 
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last few years operations have been in progress for improving . the Ml route 
between the Madhumati and Kumdr rivers, with a view to providing a channel 
that will eventually be suitable for the passage of large steamers throughout 
the year. 

In addition to canals for providing water artificially, numerous embank- 
ments are maintained by Government as a protection against floods. Of these, 
the best known are the Orissa embankments with a total length of nearly seven' 
hundred miles, the embankments of the Bhagirathi and Damodar, and those 
on the seacoast of Midnapove. 

35. There are nearly 40,000 miles of roads in Bengal. In the province 

as a whole, this gives about one mile of road 
- RoiD8, to every four miles of area, but the circumstances 

of different localities vary a great deal. In the Patna Division there is 
on the average one mile of road for every two miles of area, and the ratio 
' is also high in the Presidency, Bhagalpur, and Rajshahi Divisions. In the 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, on the other hand, where the network of 
waterways dispenses to a great extent with the necessity for roads, and in the 
sparsely populated tracts of Chota Nagpur, the mileage is less than half 
the provincial average. Nearly 7,000 miles of road were constructed during 
the decade preceding the present census, chiefly as relief works during the famine 
of 1896. The total length of metalled roads is 4,606 miles, or nearly 10 per 
cent, more than in 1891. 

36. The people of Bengal are mainly agricultural and the outturn of 

the crops grown by them is dependent on the 
Famines. amount and distribution of the rainfall. It follows 

that any serious failure in the latter must have a very disastrous effect on the 
community as a whole. In former times when railways did not exist, and 
roads were few, the privations of the people in famine years were terrible. 
It was estimated a!t the time that in the famine of 1769 about a third of the 
inhabitants of Purnea died of starvation, and the loss of life in other districts 
also was appalling. As the efficiency of our administration increased and 
communications improved,* the efforts of Government have been directed with 
constantly growing success to reduce to a minimum the sufferings of the people 
during, famine by providing employment for the able-bodied and gratuitous 
relief for the infirm and afflicted. And, as already stated, canals have been 

constructed in some parts to meet 
deficiencies in the rainfall by 
providing an artificial supply of 
water. The only districts which are 
considered free from all danger of 
famine are the 24-Parganas, Darjeel- 
ing and the districts of Eastern 
Bengal. In all other parts of the 
Province large areas are more or less 
liable to this calamity, but the extent 
to which relief is needed varies consi- 
derably, according to the character 
and density of the population and 
the nature of the neighbouring country. The classes that suffer most are the 
landless labourers and the petty artizans ; the actual cultivators have usually 
a reserve of grain sufficient to save them from starvation. 

37. During the decade preceding the census of 1901, relief operations on 
a considerable scale were necessary in 1891-92, in 1896-97 and again in 1899- 
1900. In the year 1891 the early close of the monsoon and the absence of the 
cold weather rains caused much damage to the winter rice and rabi crops, and 
relief operations were necessary in parts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, Purnea and Dinajpur. The largest number on relief works on any 
one day was 83,016, and on gratuitous relief 4,699; the total cost of the relief 
operations was rather less than five lakhs of rupees. In 1899 the monsoon 

* The importance of good communications as a palliative of famine is hast illustrated by the experience 
of tne Orissa famine of 11:65, when the south-west monsoon prevented the supply of food to the starving 
people until hundreds o£ thousands had died. * ® 


Division. 
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to 
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of area 
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- 

Maximum 
number 
of persons 
likely to 
require 
relief in 
severe 
famine. 

Burdwan 

Presidency ‘ 

JtajBbnhi 

1'atno 

Bhagalpur 

Orissa 

Chota Kagpnr 

13,949 

12,066 

17,856 

£3,036 

20,611 

9,8(1 

26,803 

7,449 

4,355 

9,853 

16,795 
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4,342 
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164,607 

131,(37 

287,097 

710,383 

539,680 

2(8,935 

287,476 

Total ... 

121,312 

83,386 

33,930, U7 

2,169,564 
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was very capricious in parts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. There was excessive 
rain in July but exceptionally little in August aud September. The crops were 
very short throughout the area affected, but actual famine supervened only in 
about half Ranchi and a small part of the Palamau district. The famine of 
1896-97 was far more serious. The causes of the crop failure were a very un- 
favourable distribution of the rainfall early in the season and the entire absence 
of rain after the early part of September 1896. There had been a very poor crop 
of winter rice in 1895, aud in 1896 it was again this crop that suffered most. 
The brunt of the famine fell upon the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga and Saran, and especially upon the tracts near the Nepal frontier, 
where the proportion of rice cultivation is greatest. The population is here 
dense, the tenantry arc depressed, and the proportion of landless labourers is 
very high. West of Darbhanga the distress was less marked ; it was severe 
only in parts of the Supaul and Mudhipura subdivisions of Darbhanga and 
Purnea escaped altogether. In South Bihar the stress of famine was confined 
to parts of the Bbabua and Sasaram subdivisions of Shahabad. Elsewhere 
the protection afforded by the Sone Canal system, and the ahars or reservoirs 
constructed by the cultivators themselves, helped to avert a serious crop failure. 
In the Chota Nagpur plateau, Palamau, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and two tracts 
in the Sontbal Parganas were seriously affected. In West Bengal, Bankura 
alone suffered severely, while in Ceutral Bengal the crop failure w&s most 
marked in a lowlying tract known as the Kalantar, situated partly in Mur- 
shidabad aud partly in Nadia, and in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna. 
The famine in Orissa was confined to some parts of Puri, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chilka Lake. 


received gratuitous relief. 


3S. Relief works were opened in November 1S96, and by the close of the 
------ - year 44,901 persons were employed on them. 

• srsEiss os- j March 1S97 the distress deepened rapidly and 
>ios«r. _ • the numbers on relief rose steadily until the 

TTcri.. relict. | monsoon had fairly set m, when they again 

^77777 777777- quickly diminished, and during September and 

.\r?i h ~ I October all famine operations were brought to a 

j=« close. The net result of relief operations reduced 

A°pist ~ 3 si :?57 saiss to terms of one day shows that over 61 million 

— persons attended the works, and over 71 millions 

received gratuitous relief. The total’ expenditure was nearly 110 lakhs of 

rupees, in addition to advances to cultivators aggregating nearly 3 lakhs, 
donations of nearly 20 lakhs from the charitable relief fund, the outcome of 
voluntary subscriptions in this country and England, and private relief by 
zamindars and others. Foremost amongst the latter was the late Mahdraja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga, who spent more than 3^ lakhs on relief operations 
and distributed nearly 6 lakhs in advances. The effect of the famine on 
the population will be discussed when dealing with the variations that have 
occurred during the decade, hut it may be stated here that everything 
tends to show that although much suffering was unavoidable, the number of 
actual deaths from starvation must have been very small indeed, and that, 
having regard to the wide-spread nature of the calamity, a far greater measure 
of success was attained than on any previous occasion. 

39. For administrative purposes Bengal is divided into nine large tracts 
„ -. „ officially called Divisions, each of which is super- 

intended by a Commissioner. Uf these, five are 
within the limits of Bengal Proper, and two are in Bihar, while Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur each forms a separate Commissionership. The average area of 
a Commissioner’s Division is rather less than 17,000 square miles, and the 
average population a little more than 8 millions. These Divisions are again 
subdivided into districts, each under a Magistrate and Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner. Including Angul and the Chittagong Hill Tracts the total 
number of districts is 47. The largest districts are Hazaribagh and Ranchi each 
of which is about half as large again as Wales. The greatest number of people 
is found in Mymensingh whose population of nearly 4 millions does not fall far 
short of that of the whole of Upper Burma. The average area of a district 
exceeds 3,200 square miles, and the average population is more than li millions. 
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The number of districts in n Commissioner’s Division varies from four in the. ease 
of Dacca, Chittagong and Orissa, to seven in the ltajslmhi and 1‘atnn Divisions. 
The latter with its population of over 15 millions or about that of the Bombay 

vk .1 i i* «• ii. • . 1l~ i ! i «> 



The 


comprise i^ucmumav, mu uppers, 

known respectively ns tho Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, 
former group includes scvontcon, and tbo latter nine, Stales, 

40. The political divisions of tho present day aro not always conterminous 

with those indicated by tho physical features of 
Units adoitkd ron census tlio country or the. ethnic distribution of tho people. 
statistics. This is especially the enso in respect of Commis- 

sioners’ divisions. Tlioro is no natural dividing line between the Patna and 
Bhngalpur Commissionevships, while tlio latter includes Mulda, the greater part 
of which is in all respects similar to tho adjacent districts of the Knjshahi 
Division to which it formerly belonged, anti tbo Sontbal Pnrganas, which 
appertains both physically and ethnically to Chota Nagpur.. It is, again, 
impossible to distinguish betwoon Noakhnli in tho Chittagong Division and the 
adjoining district of Backergungo in the Dacca Oommissionersliip. 

It often happens also that tho districts of our administration contain 
divergent features. Tho Mahannnda is tho true ethnic and linguistic boundary 
between Bengal and Bihar, but nearly a quarter of the Purnoa district lies to the 
east of that rivor. Tho Himalayan district of Darjeeling includes a consider- 
able tract in the plains, and the southern boundary of Gavn and Slmlmbad is well 
within the limits of tbo Chota Nagpnr Plateau. In discussing tho results of the 
census, it is for sovernl reasons inndvisablo to break up districts. Tho district 
is tho unit of our administration, and it is desirnblo that .the results of the 
census should be viewed for each such unit ns a whole. Moreover, in the 
census i'eturns of birthplace, only tho district of birth is given, and it is thus 
impossible to distribute tbo population according to any smaller area. In tho 
case of Commissioners’ Divisions, however, the snmo objections do not apply. 
'In the Imperial Tables the districts liavo boon grouped according to Com- 
missionerskips, but in tlio subsidiary tables in tho body of this report thoy 
will usually be arranged by the following natural Divisions, viz. — 

(1) TTcs£ Bengal — The Burdwan Division. 

(2) Central Bengal — Tho Presidency Division, excluding Khulna. 

(3) North Bengal — Tho Bajshahi Division, Maldu, ivucli Bihar, and 

Sikkim. 

(4) East Bengal — The Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, Khulna and 

Hill Tippera. 

(5) North Bihar — Muzaffarpur, Darblmnga, Champaran, Saran, Bhagal- 

pur, Purnea. 

(6) South Bihar — Patna, Gaya, Shaliabad, Mongkyr. 

(7) Orissa — The Orissa Division, excluding Angul. 

(8) Chota Nagpur Plateau — The Chota Nagpur Division, the Sonfclml 

Parganas, Angul, aud the Tributary States of Orissa and 

Chota Nagpur. 

41. "West Bengal thus corresponds to the ancient Rdrh ; it includes all 

West Bengal. the districts of Bengal Proper west of the Bhagi- 

ratlii, the earliest known channel of the Ganges, 
and is peopled mainly by castes closely allied to the tribes of Chota Nagpur, 

-■ such as the Bdgdi, Bduri, Kora, Mdl, Kaibartta, and Santdl. It is also the 
home of several distinctive castes with claims to a higher rank in the hierarchy 
of Brahmanism, such as the Aguri, Sukli, Sadgop, Kdstha, and Raju. The ethnic 
differences due to the. old river barrier of the Bhdgiratki are still recocmised 
by Hindus, and to this day Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasths, and various 
lo ^ castes, such as Ndpits, Sutradhors, and Kamdrs, who trace tbeir origin 
to Rdrh, will not intermarry with persons of the same castes who hail from 
Bangs and Bdrendra. 
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Though outside the Gauges delta, the eastern portion of this tract is low and 
of alluviarformation. Further west, laterite begins to predominate, and the 
surface rises and becomes more and more undulating and rocky until at last it 
merges in the uplands of Chota Nagpur. 

■42. Central Bengal, which is bounded on the west by the Bhagirathi, on 

the north by the Padma, and on the east by the 
Centbal snoai. Madliumati, was formerly the Ganges delta, but it 

has gradually been raised above flood level, and the great rivers which 


Noeth Bengal. 


formerly flowed through it, depositing their fertilising silt, yielding an ample 
supply of wholesome drinking-water and draining it, have shrunk to insigni- 
ficance. Their mouths have been silted up and their beds are often higher 
than the surrounding country, which they are no longer able to drain. "The 
country has thus become less healthy, and is far less fertile than it was 
formerly. The district of Khulua, which lies within the boundaries of 
Central Bengal, as defined above, is an exception to these conditions and 
still forms part of the true delta. It has therefore been excluded and treated 
as a district of East Bengal. Ethnically Central Bengal possesses comparatively 
few distinctive features save that its southern portion is the main habitat of the 
Pods who are closely allied to the Chanddls, and who, with them, are probably 
the descendants of the first of the Mongolian invaders from the north-east. The 
Kaibarttas and Bagdis have overflowed from West Bengal and the Chanddls 
from the east. 

43. North Bengal, or Bengal north of the Padma, corresponds very 

closely to the ancient Barendra. The greater part 
is an alluvial formation, but it contains in its centre 

the Barind, an elevated tract of jaasi-laterite belonging to the same forma- 
tion as the Madliupur jungle and the western part of Burdwan. The alluvial 
portion suffers, as does Central Bengal, from obstructed drainage due to 
tho silting up of its rivers and the gradual raising of their beds above the 
general level of the country. In the north are the Himalayan State of Sikkim 
and the territory acquired from Sikkim, which now forms the greater part 
of the district of Darjeeling. These two tracts should, strictly speaking, be 
placed in a division of their own, but their population is so small (barely a 
quarter of a million) that it is not worth while to treat them separately. 
Malda now forms part of the Bliagalpur Division, but, as explained above, the 
greater part of it is in all respects an integral part of North Bengal. North 
Bengal is the home of the Mech and Koch tribes, the last of the invaders from 
the north-east, whose nominal strength is still nearly a million and-a-half, in 
spite of the fact that large numbers have embraced Muhammadanism. 

44. East Bengal, or the districts of the delta and the country east of the 

Jarnuna, with its numerous rivers, is the most fertile, 
East Bengal. healthy, and progressive portion of the Province. 

It is mainly alluvial, but in the south-east the hill range that divides Assam 
from Burma projects into it, and Hill Tippera, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
parts of the districts of Tippera and Chittagong rest upon this formation. 
On the confines of Dacca and Mymensingh, the Madliupur jungle, a tract 
with a stiff clay soil resembling that of the Barind, rises above the alluvium. 
The most marked characteristic of East Bengal is its extraordinarily large 
number of Muhammadans, nearly two-thirds of its population being followers 
of the Prophet. Its principal caste is the Namasudra or Chandal, whose home 
is in the swamps of the delta, and whose numbers, in spite of wholesale conver- 
sions to Muhammadanism, still exceed a million. To the north are found 
various Koch and Garo tribes and to the south-east Tiparas, Kukis, and 
Maghs. 


Nobth and South Bihae. 
a flat alluvial formation, 


45. The division of Bihar into north and south with the Ganges as the 

boundary is based mainly on physical consid- 
erations.* The country north of that river is 
rising very gradually towards the foot of the 
Himalayas, and it enjoys in ordinary years a comparatively copious rainfall, 

* Bhagalpur lies on both banks of the Ganges, but tie inconTenience of breaking np districts has led 
to the inclusion of the whole area in North Bihar. For the same reason the part of Monghyr north of the 
Ganges has been treated as part of South Bihar. 
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increasing towards ’the north. South Bihar contains & strip of alluvium 
on the bank' of the Ganges, but further south tho soil changes and the 
surface becomes more .undulating, and gradually risos until tho Cliota Nagpur 
plateau is reached. North Bihar is the groat contro of indigo cultivation, and 
possesses many tracts of great natural fertility. On the other hand, it is peculiarly 
liable to failure of crops in seasons of deficient rainfall. In South Bihar a large 
area is protected by the Sone Canal system, and elsowhoro the undulating 
surface enables the raiyats to construct small reservoirs on their own account 
from which to water their fields. The country is thus comparatively secure 
from famine. Ethnically there is no groat difforonco between North and South 
Bihar, so far as the tracts near the Ganges are concerned., but further away, the 
people of South Bihar show unmistakable signs of thoir connection with tho 
Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur, whilo in tho north of North Bihar tlioro 1ms 
* evidently been an intermingling with tho Himalayan tribes, and in tho extreme 
east there is a strong admixturo of the Koch elomont. 

46. Orissa lies between West Bengal and Madras, tho Cliota Nagpur 

Plateau and tho Bay of Bengal. Tho whole area 
° BIBSA# is alluvial, and it possesses a language of its own 

and a system of castes differing alike from those of Bengal and of Madras. To 
the north and south there is no well-defined boundary separating Orissa from 
Bengal on the one side and from Madras on tho other, and formerly the 
Province included part of the present district of Midnnporc in Bengal and 
Ganjam in Madras. Even now Oriya is spoken over a considerable area in 
the northern districts of Madras, and has largely modified the Bengali of South 
Midnapore, while the distinctive Oriya castes are well represented for a 
considerable distance beyond tho present political boundaries. To tho west 
the change from alluvium to gneiss marks tho boundary betwoon Orissa and 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau, and the inhabitants of the latter tract, though 
doubtless very closely allied by origin, are distinguished from tho inhabitants 
of the low country by their comparative want of civilisation and freedom from 
the trammels of the Brahmanical hierarchy. 

47. The Chota Nagpur Plateau comprises the districts of tho Chota 

> __ * Nagpur Division, tho Sontlial Parganas, Angul, and 

Chota Nagfub Plateau. the Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 

The whole area belongs, to the same geological formation, and consists of a 
rugged' tract of hill and jungle and there are frequent changes in elevation, and 
' deep river valleys often separate tho hills. Speaking generally the level rises 
towards the north and west, but some of tho highest peaks are in the south.* 
It is the home of numerous non«Aryan tribes who wero never properly 
subjugated either by the early Aryan invaders or by tho Pathdn and Moghal 
Emperors, or indeed by any outside power until the advent of the British. 
They have thus preserved in their mountain fastnesses an individuality in 
respect of tribal organisation, religion and language, which their congeners in 
the plains have long since lost.t • They are gradually abandoning their tribal 
dialects in favour of the nearest Aryan form of speech— -Hindi to the north and 
west, Oriyd to the south, and Bengali to the east., but a large number still 
speak their own languages. These are divided by philologists into two great 
families — the Munda and the Dravidian, but the distinction is merely an 
indication of some earlier political condition similar to that which is now 
leading to the adoption of Aryan languages, and does not represent any 
corresponding divergence in physical type, which has been proved by 
Mr. Risley’s measurements to be fairly uniform throughout. 


* Tho word plateau iB used for want of a better designation for this tract of elevated country, but it 
is not intended to imply that tho area referred to forms an opou tableland like that to tho north of Cape 
Colony There are three plateaux in stricter acceptation oE tho torin, one in Ranchi and two in 
■tiazanbagh.’ Elsowhero the country is often very broken and tbore aro numerous ranges or groups 
of stoejj hills iutersooted by deep ravines and occasionally by open valleys. . F 

t homo of the present inhabitants of the plateau have traditions of • former rule in the plains. The 
Urdons, for instance, say they were- driven from tho south of Shaliabad by the Muhammadans— some to 
the nerth-wost of tho Chota Nagpur plateau and somo to tho Kajmahdl Hills, where thoy bocamo known 
as Maid or Sauna. Tho Choros too claim •to have ruled in Shahobad. Among tho castes of tho plains of 
pure aboriginal doscent may be mentioned the Musaliars, who are identified by Mr. Rislov with the 
Bbuiyns. Instead of seeking their independence in the hills, they remained and submitted to foroien 
rule, and wore rewarded with the opprobrious epithet of Musahar, or rat-cater. t0 *° ° S 
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Area, Population and Density. 
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48. The general statistics of the area and population of each district 
_ will he found in Imperial Table I. Table I 

Gbxskai Bejubks. £ n Provincial volume contains similar 

information for thanas, and at the end of this chapter there are three 
subsidiary tables, showing (I) the density of the population, (II) its distribution 
between towns and villages, and (III) the average number of persons per 
house. The discussion in this chapter will be confined to a consideration of 
the popuiation as it stood on tho 1st March 1901, the day when the census was 
taken. The variations that are disclosed by a comparison with the results of 
previous enumerations wilt be considered in the next chapter, and as this aspect 
of the question is the one which possesses the greatest practical importance 
such descriptive matter as may bo necessary to elucidate the statistics will be 
held over for incorporation in that chapter. 

The area ana population of each natural division as described in para- 
graph 40 above are noted in the margin. The 
Chota Nagpur Plateau has by far the largest 
area but it is very sparsely inhabited and its 
population is exceeded not only by that of 
East Bengal, which stands first in this respect, 
but also by that of North Bihar and North 
Bengal. 

The greatest density of population, viz., 
775 persons to the square mile, is found in 
Central Bengal. Then follows North Bihar 
with 636, and then TYest Bengal with 591 and 
East Bengal with 5 14. The low position of the last mentioned tract is owing to 

the inclusion of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts and Hill 
Tippera, which differ 
altogether from the rest 
of East Bengal and 
should, strictly speaking, 
form a separate division 
of their own. If these he 
excluded, the density of 
population in East Bengal 
rises to 701 persons per 
square mile, which exceeds 
that of any division except 
Central Bengal. Then 
follow in close proximity 
South Bihar with 511 and 
Orissa with 508 and then 
North Bengal with 428 
persons per square mile. 
North Bengal has suffered 

from the inclusion of Sikkim, Darjeeling, and the newly acquired part of 
Jalpaiguri. If these areas be left out of account its density rises to 551 per 
square mile. The Chota Nagpur Plateau with less than a third of the average 
density of North Bengal, stands at the bottom of the list. The relative density 
of various parts of Bengal and of certain other provinces and countries is shown 
in the marginal diagram, 

49. The pressure of the population on the soil is far from uniform and a 
reference to the map* of Bengal at the commencement of this chapter wiil show 
that there are great variations even between districts of the same natural division. 

* According to the map, the 24-Parganas with SS6 persons to the square mile, is more thictlj 
popnlated than any district in Bengal, except Howrah, bnt this is not really the case. The area on which 
the calculation was made is that shown in the records o£ the Jurisdiction Deportment of the Secretariat, 
and is exclusive o£ an extensive tract in the Snnderhans. The population of tins tract, however, is included 
in the figures for the 2-4-Parganas, and if its area be similarly included, the density per square mile 
falls to 415. 


• Eselcslre ol Scniarbacs. 
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WEST BENGAL 


The density of the population in Rangpur exceeds by. more than 50 per 
cent, that of its neighbour Dinajpur and the disproportion in the caso of 
Darbhanga and Bhagalpur is even greator. Nor are the conditions of each 
district uniform throughout, and the circumstances affocting density are fre- 
quently quite independent of district boundaries. It -will, therefore, be desirable 
to consider the figures for each natural division in somo detail, but before doing 
so we may glance briefly at the general results for districts taken ns a whole. 

The greatest density of population is found in Howrah, where there 
are 1,668 persons per square mile.* Even if Howrah City and Bally be 
excluded the figure still stands at 1,351. Its nearest rival is Dacca with 952 
persons to the square mile, and then follow Muzaffarpur and Saran with 917 
and 907 respectively, Hooghly with 881, Darbhanga with 873 and Tippcra 
with 848 and Faridpur with 849. The scantiest population is found on the 
outskirts of the Province in Ohangbhakar and Korea to the wost. Sikkim to the 
north, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts to the east ; in none of those does the 
density exceed 24 persons to the squaro mile. i* 

50. In West Bengal the density is greatest in the metropolitan district 

of Howrah; thon follows Hooghly, and then 
West Bkngai. Burdwan, Midnapore, Birbhum, and Bankura. 

Howrah is a small district and the conditions throughout are very uniform. 

Dumjor tlmna, which adjoins 
Howrah town, is the most thickly 
inhabited, but no police circle 
in the district has less than 1,219 
persons to the square mile. The 
Hooghly district is alluvial and 
the soil is fertile. But it is also 
indebted to some extent to the 
neighbourhood of the motropoliB. 
Excluding the Hooghly and 
Serampore thanns tho donsity is 
' greatest in the south and decreases 
gradually towards the north and 
west, where alone does it fall 
below the high ratio of 800 to the 
square mile. Speaking generally, 
the eastern part of Burdwan, 
which has an alluvial soil, is more 
thickly peopled than the western, 
which rests on the lnterite, but 
the development of the coal mines 
in the extreme west has lod to a 
rapid growth of the population 
there, and Asansol, • with 839 
persons to the square mile, is now 
the most densely peopled thana in 
the district. The fewest inhabitants are to be found in Kaksa and Ausgram, 
which have a laterite soil but no coal-mining industry. 

In Midnapore the pressure of the population is greatest along the bank, of 
the Rupnnrayan and the estuary of the Hooghly, the maximum density being 
found in.Tamluk, where there arc, 1,156 persons to the squaro mile. The town 
after which this thana is named wub once a famous seaport ; the sea has long 
since left it, but it is still a place of considerable importance as the centre of 
the boat traffic on the Rupnarayan. Further inland the soil is still fertile, but 
the climate is bad, and the population gradually decreases. . The extern half 
of the district has a laterite soil ; the cultivable area is small, and the population 
steadily diminishes until, in the extreme west, on tho confines of Singhbhum 
and Mayurbhanj, it is less than a quarter as dense as it is in Tomluk. 

* I® subsidiary Tablo I, at tho end of this ohaptor, tho population of cities has boon excluded, but in 
mentioning m tho test tho density of population in a district, tho vrholo nroa, urban as well os rnrai, is 
taken, in the case of thanas, however, tho figures refer only to tho rnrai area, and townB lying within 
tho boundaries of the thana arc excluded. 
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In Birblium the local rariations are slight, but. the north of the district, 
where the* soil is alluvial, and the proportion of cultivable land is hig hest, is 
more closely inhabited than the rest. Bankura has a very sparse population 
in the south and west, where the land is uudulating, rocky and barren ; 
towards the east, in the Yishuupur Subdivision, where the soil is alluvial and the 
conditions resemble those of South Burdwan, its population is more than 
twice as dense as it is in the south of the district. 

51. In the 24-Parganas, the pressure of the population is greatest in the 

riparian thanas, in most of which the density 
E.\TBix exceeds 1,000 to the square mile. In the other 

non-Sundarban thanas it ranges from 602 in Bhangar to 1,105 in Magra Hat, 

In the Sundarbans, owing to the 


CENTRAL BENGAL 


large tracts of waste to the south 
the number of persons to the 
square mile is very small.* The 
Kushtia Subdivision is by far the 
most populous portion of Nadia, 
and in a great part of it, there are 
more than 900 persons to the 
square mile. The Ranaghat Sub- 
division and a great part of the 
Sadar, on the other hand, barely 
support half this population. The 
low density is here due, partly to 
the silting up of the rivers which 
has deprived the country of the 
silt it used to receive and of a 
means for carrying off the surplus 
water, partly to the bad system 
of land tenure, under which the 
cultivators are mere tenants-at- 
will, and partly to long- continued 
unhealthiness. 

The population of Jessore is 
greatest in the east, where the 
soil is most fertile and still re- 
ceives occasional deposits of silt, 
and least in the Bongaon Sub- 
division in the west, where the 
conditions are very similar to 
those in the south of Nadia to 
which it formerly belonged. The 
part of Murshidabad lying to the east of the Bhagirathi is wholly alluvial and 
its density considerably exceeds that of the western part of the district. In 
the latter tract the average density is reduced by the figures foy the central 
thanas, which though now growing rapidly, are still very sparsely inhabited. 

52. Northern Bengal is an extensive area and its^ general conditions 

vary considerably. The density is greatest in the 
Noeth Besgiz. eas t and decreases towards the west and north. 

The centre of this tract contains the sparsely^ populated Barind. Palma 
which stands first in respect of density of population owes its position mainly 
to the rich jute fields of the Sirajganj Subdivision. It is also probable that 
the true area is greater than would appear from the figures based on the 
survey, and that in some parts the district has gained by alluvion. This would 
seem to be the case in the Shahzadpur thana where the nominal area gives 
a density of 1,235 to the square mile. Bogra is most thickly peopled in the 
east, between the Karatoyd and the Jsmuna, where jute is the main staple. 
Towards fhp north-west the alluvium eives way to the ouusi-latente of the 
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Bdrind and the population bocomes more sparse. Tho unhealthy and jungly 

thana o£ Shorpur in tho south-west 
has also a relatively small numbor 
of inhabitants. Thanks to its vory 
fertile soil, Rangpur, in spite of 
long-continuod unhoalthinoss, lias a 
far groator population than Dinaj- 
pur to tho west, ICuch Bihar and 
Jalpaiguri to tho north or Goalpara 
in Assam to tho east. Its density 
is vory littlo less than that of 
Bogra and is almost the same as 
that of Mymensingh which adjoins 
it on tho south-east. Tho only 
places where there are loss than 
500 persons to tho square milo are 
two unhealthy and ill-drained police 
circles in tho south-central part of 
the district on tho bank of the 
old Kar&toya and a tract along 
tho eastorn boundary which in- 
cludes in its nominal area tho bed 
and sandy chars of tho Brahma- 
putra. 

53. Tho relatively low density 
in Rajshahi is duo partly to its con- 
taining a largo portion of tho Bdrind 
and partly to tho presence of nu- 
merous marshes and lakes, including the Chalan Ml, the largest sheot of inland 
water in Bengal. There is a belt of country running from north to south, 
through the centre of the district, where the population is as groat ns in almost 
any part of North Bengal. Malda also owob its low position to tho Bdrind which 
extends over a great part of the district east of the Malidnandd. In tho alluvial 
tract west of that river, the population is generally donso, and in ono police 
circle, Manikchak, there are no fewer than 935 persons to tho square mile. Kuch 
Bihar is most populous on the Rangpur border and least so where it marohos 
with tho Western Duars. Dinajpur owns a share of the Bdrind, but its donsity 
is low throughout, and tho most populous police circle in tho district can boast 
of only 531 persons to the square mile. Jalpaiguri is even more sparsely 
populated. In only ono police circle (Patgram, whero there aro a number of old 
families) does the population exceed 500, and in only three more doos it oxceod 
400 to the square mile. The f ewoBt inhabitants are in tho Duars. Towards , 
' the west this tract has filled up rapidly owing to the extension of tea 
cultivation, but in the east, the population is still vory sparso, and in Alipur it 
averages only 89 persons to the square mile. Darjeeling is throughout very 
thinly peopled. In the Terai the density is about tho same as in Jalpaiguri, 
but it gradually diminishes towards the north, and in tho hoad-quartors sub- 
division there are only 184 persons to tho square mile. Sikkim, which comes 
last, owes its very low density to the mountainous region in the north which is 
practically uninhabited. The southern part of the State is loss elovated and 
contains more cultivable land. The population, though still sparso, is here 
fat: greater than in the north, especially in the tract west of the Tista, where 
there ure numerous settlors from Nopal. 

•• •’ * ' 54. The greatest density in East Bengal is found in Dacca, which lies in 
- V tho angle formed by tho confluence of the Padma 

' A8T EN AL ' and Megna, and next to Dacca, in Faridpur on the 

bank -of tho Padma and in Tippera on that of the Megna. The districts in 
•question aro sufficiently near tho mouth of theso groat rivers to benofit to tho full 
by their silt-lad on floods, while they are far enough from tho soato escape damage 
.by cyclones and storm wavos, and they .arc not woighted, as are tho districts on 
the coast, by the inclusion in their area of land not yet sufficiently elevated 
to be’ fit for permanent occupation. • In Mymensingh to tho north and JChulna, 
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‘ Backergunge and Noakkali to the south, the density is very uniform. It 

rapidly diminishes 
in the south-east 
where the alluvial 
plain is replaced 
by the rocky and 
jungle clad spurs of 
the hill range that 
separates Assam 
from Burma. 

Great as is the 
density of the popu- 
lation of Dacca it 
would be still great- 
er were it not for 
the inclusion within 
its borders of the 
southern part of 
the Madhupur 
jungle, where the 
population, though 
rapidly growing, is 
still comparatively 
sparse. The pres- 
sure is greatest in 
the Munshiganj 
subdivision which 
contains the famous 
Bikrampur par- 
gana, the great 
home- of the edu- 
cated classes of 
East Bengal, whose 
sons are found all 
over Bengal and 

Assam, and even further afield, practising as pleaders, or holding posts in 
Government service, or in private employ as clerks. The proportion of the 
population dependent on means of livelihood other than agriculture is thus 
relatively high,* but even so the density of the population in some thanas 
is astonishing. In Srinagar there are 1,787, and in Munshiganj 1,526 persons 
to the square mile. 

- 55. The population of Tippera is greatest in the fertile tract along the 
bank of the Megna (except in the extreme north, where there are numerous un- 
reclaimed marshes) and in the old settled tract to the east, north and south of the 
head-quarters station. It is least in the centre of the southern part of the district, 
but as will be seen in the next chapter this tract is now rapidly being developed. 
Faridpur has about the same apparent density as Tippera, but it is probable 
that its area has grown since the time of the survey owing to the vagaries 
of the Padma, and that some of the thanas, such as Sibchar and Bhanga 
which, according to the survey figures, have respectively 1,406 and 1,223 - 
inhabitants to the square mile, are in reality less crowded than these figures 
would show. In the south-west of the district the cultivable area is smaller 
than elsewhere and in the north-west the lower density is due to loDg con- 
tinued unhealthiness. Bhushana which now has only 708 persons to the 
square mile had 843 at the time of the census of 1872. 

56. Fluvial action has affected the survey areas in Nnakhali even more 
than in Faridpur, and much stress cannot be laid on variations in the apparent 



* In Srinagar 53 per cent, of the population are dependent on non-agricultural means of subsistence 
and in Uunshiganj 33 per cent. In £apasia the corresponding figure is only 13. 
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density of different parts of the district. Companyganj thana, for -example, 
is shown as having a lower density than in 1891, but its loss of population is 
due to diluvion, the effect of which on the area cannot be ascertained in the 
absence of a new measurement and its true density is probably, if anything, ' 
greater than it was at the earlier census. The islands to the south of the 
district have a relatively small population because many of the cultivators have 
their permanent homes on the mainland and only go to the islands when 
agricultural operations are in progress. 

The relatively low position of Bacbergunge is due to the figures for the 
south and west of the district. This tract is exposed to damage by storm 
waves *, a large part of it is still uncultivable, and it was laid waste less than two 
centuries ago by Magh pirates from Arakan. To the west and north of Backer- 
gunge town ore some of the most thickly-populated tracts in Bengal and in one 
police circle, Jhalakati, there are nearly 1,200 persons to the square mile. 
Khulna also has a large Sundarban area, but here a great part has been 
excluded from the generally accepted area of the district on which the density 
has been calculated. Mymensingh has three thanas with a population exceeding 
1,000 to the square mile, but in the north, under the Graro Hills, many parts 
are very sparsely inhabited, and so also is the Madhupur jungle which pro- 
jects through tho centre of the district from the Dacca boundary almost as 
far ns the town of Mymensingh. In the west the arable area is reduced by 
numerous Mors or depressions in the surface which are filled with water for the 
greater part of the year. 

57. The average density of population in Chittagong is reduced by the 
figures for the Cox’s Bazar subdivision which includes the storm-swept islands 
of Mnhcshkhnl and Banskhali and, in the south, an inhospitable region of hill 
and jungle with only a few infrequent patches of cultivable land. The 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera are even less capable of supporting 
a large population than the south of Chittagong, and their inhabitants are 
mostly migratory savages, whose primitive methods of cultivation necessitate 
tho clearing of new land every other year ; after two years’ crops have been 
obtained, the fields become unfit for further tillage until the weeds that follow 
in the wake of cultivation have been exterminated by reafforestation. Hill 
Tippera includes a strip of comparatively level land along its western boun- 
dary, and here cultivation is more permanent and the population is less sparse. 

OS. South Bihar is fairly populous along the bank of the Ganges, hut 

Soc-n limit further . away, the surface rises and there is less 

x ' cultivation, and the population becomes more and 

more scanty. Patna has a larger cultivable area than the other South Bihar 

districts, and its density is 

greater, but if its two large 

towns be excluded it has less 

than 700 persons to the 

square mile, which would 

not bo considered a very 

high figure in East Bongal 

or North Bihar. Monghyr 

which comes next, owes its 

position to the tract north of 

the Ganges where there aro 

G93 persons to the square 

mile compared with only 412 

in the South Gangetic part 
* 
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Gaya also the population is very sparse along the southern boundary of the 
district where, as in the south of Shahabad, a considerable area ought 
really to bo included in the Ohota Nagpur Plateau. It is greatest in the north, 
but even here the absolute density is not excessive. Compared with the 
productiveness of the soil, however, it appears to be very considerable, and there 
are numerous emigrants from this district who seek a livelihood in the more 
favoured tracts of Bengal Proper. 

59. Although exceeded by the figures for a few individual districts elsewhere 

x „ tho portion of North Bihar which comprises the 

oetj! xUiiA... districts of Snrnn, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga has a 

more teeming population than any other tract of equal size in the province. 

Towards the east 
and north-west 
the population 
rapidly declines. 
In the most pop- 
ulous district, 
Muzaffarpur, the 
inhabitants are 
very evenly distri- 
buted; in only a 
small tract to the 
west does the 
average number 
per square mile fall 
below 900, while 
in no part of the 
district does it ex- 
ceed 1,000. Saran 
contains three 

polico circles where this high ratio is exceeded, but it also contains five where 
it falls below 900. The population of this district is greatest in the south and 
centre and least in the north and north-east. Darbhanga, which lies between 
Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur, partakes in the -west, of the character of the former, 
and in the east, of that of the latter district. In only one of the western thanas 
does the density of population fall below 900 per square mile, while in none 
of the eastern thanas does it reach 800. So far as can be judged from the results 
of the recent census these inequalities in the distribution of the people are 
gradually being obliterated. 

The most populous part of Champaran is east of the Buri Gandak, where 
the soil is the stiff clay of the older alluvium. Then comes the tract 
between the two Gandaks, and lastly the north-western comer where the surface 
rises towards the Somesvar hills on the Nepal frontier, and a great part of the 
country is still covered with forest. This tract is very unhealthy and the 
aboriginal Th&rus alone seem able to inhabit it with impunity. The district 
generally is less healthy than those previously described; it is also less fertile 
and has more recently been reclaimed from forest.* It needs more irrigation, 
and when the canals recently sanctioned have been completed, it seems pro- 
bable that the less settled parts of the district will be rapidly filled up. 

60. About half of Bhagalpur lies south of the Ganges, but, except for 
one thana in the extreme south-west, there is not much difference between the 
density of the population on the north bank and that on the south. The 
diminished density compared with the districts to the west of it may bo ascribed 
to a less fertile soil ana less healthy climate, combined in parts with occasional 
floods from the Kosi which leave benind them a barren sediment of sand. The 
low density in Purnea is due mainly to the unhealthiness of the climate and to 
the infertility of the western- half of the district, where the soil consists 
mainly of sand deposited by the Kosi which, moreover, frequently causes 



* Chomparan is derived from Champa drant/a, tlie forest of Champa trees. 
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disastrous floods. In the south-east there are numerous marshes which are not 
flt for cultivation. Further north, on both sides of the Mah£nand& there is a 
somewhat greater population, but in only one thana, Bahadurganj, does it 
exceed 500 to the square mile. 

61. Orissa lies between the hills of the Tributary States and the sea. 

Its population is sparse on the lower slopes of the 
° EIS5i- hills and also on the sea-coast where there is a strip 

of uncultivable land impregnated with salt; for some distance beyond it there 

are numerous marshes, and cyclones 
occasionally inflict great damage. 
Between these two extremes the 
area under cultivation is great and 
the population dense, but it is only 
in Cuttack that this is apparent 
from the statistics showing the 
density of thanas; the other two 
districts are so narrow that every 
thana contains a tract of coast or 
hill or both. Cuttack enjoys an ex- 
tensive system of irrigation which 
protects -the crops from failure in 
seasons of drought, and enables 
land to be cultivated that would 
otherwise remain barren. One of 
the central thanas of this district 
has a population of nearly 1,000 
to the square mile, whereas Aul on 
the sea-coast has only 287, and the 
hilly Banki only 319. Balasore 
and Puri, having a smaller space 
intervening between the hills and 
the coast, and being for the most 
part dependent solely on the rain- 
fall — the south of Balasore enjoys a 
certain amount of irrigation — the population is less dense. In Puri, moreover, 
the extensive Chilka lake occupies a large area and keeps down the average 
density. Its most closely-inhabited thana is Pipli with 767 persons to the 
square mile. In Balasore the greatest density, 674 persons to the square mile, 
is found in Bhadrak. 



02. The Chota Nagpur plateau has an average population of 152 persons 

to the squaro mile. Speaking generally, the popu- 


CnoTx Niorrn Flateac. 
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labourers. The country west and south-west of the central plateau contains 
the larger proportion of hill and ravine and has very few inhabitants. 
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63. Ranchi, winch has almost the same general density as Hazaribagh, 
exhibits a steady decrease of population from the north-east to the west and 
south-west. In Singhbhum the density is fairly uniform except in the south- 
west corner bordering on Gangpur which consists of a mass of mountains 
rising to the height of about" 3,500 feet. The Palamau district has a fair 
population in the alluvial valleys along the course of the North Koel river and 
on the right bank of the Sone, but away from these rivers, and especially in 
the south and west, the country is wild and inhospitable and its inhabitants 
are few in number. 

The Orissa States have a slightly greater density than Palamau, but this 
is due to the figures for the eastern States which march with the Orissa plains. 
Some of the latter include a considerable area of level country and support 
a considerable population, amounting in the case of the little State of Tigaria . 
to 4.92 to the square mile. Further west the density rapidly falls and Pal 
Lahara and Athmallik have respectively only 49 and 56 inhabitants to the 
square mile. Angul is surrounded by these States, and its circumstances are the 
same. At the bottom of the list are the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur 
with an average of only 62 inhabitants per square mile. The figure would be 
even lower but for the inclusion of the political States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela which lie within the confines of Singhbhum. If these be excluded, the 
greatest density is found in Gangpur, and the least in Korea and Changbhakar. 

Houses and House-room. 

64. In 1872 and 1881, a house was defined as the dwelling place of one 

or more families having a separate independent 
Definition or House and entrance from the common way. In Bengal, this 
alue of the etobn. definition was open to several objections, from the 

point of view of the actual enumeration, and it was therefore abandoned, in 
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1891 -when a house was defined as the residence of a commensal family.* 
The ’same d efinit ion was repeated at the present Census. There can be no 
comparison with the figures for 1881, when the unit was a different one 
and in the case of 1891 also it would be unsafe to draw very definite conclu- 
sions from the variations disclosed. The definition was the same on both 
occasions, but in 1891 it was not issued until three months before the date 
of the Census, when it was too late to ensure its general application, 
and in several of the Bihar districts it was to a great extent overlooked 
in favour of the older definition. It was also not applied in the cities of 
Calcutta and Howrah. On the present occasion the definition was issued at 
a very early stage in the operations ; the necessity for enforcing its careful . 
observance was constantly inculcated, and there is reason to believe that 
it has on the whole been properly applied. There was occasionally a tendency 
to conceal separate messes with a view to escape taxation, but it is not likely 

that such attempts were successful to an extent 
sufficient to vitiate the returns. The great general 
uniformity between the average population per 
house in different parts of the province, confirms 
the view that the definition was applied with great 
uniformity. The only tract where there is a 
marked divergence from the general standard is 
West Bengal, and here it is due to the presence of 
numerous immigrants working in the . mills and 
coal mines whose huts were each reckoned as a 
separate house. In Midnapore and Bankura, which 
are free from this disturbing influence, the average rises to 4*8 persons per 
house. The average even here is somewhat low, but not more so than would 
bo expected from the tendency in these parts of every married man to set'Up 
a separate establishment as soon as he takes his wife to live with him. The 
practice is much the same in East Bengal and Chota Nagpur, but here the 
rapid growth of the population gives more children to a family than in less 
progressive parts of the province. In North Bengal, on the other hand, the 
rather high average is due probably to a slightly greater tendency of 
families to remain joint and commensal. 

65. The return of houses in Europe is of great importance as it throws 
light on the question of overcrowding. But in Bengal, except in a few large 
cities, the statistics have no bearing on this subject. The unit is social, not 
structural, and while in many cases a census house may comprise several distinct 
buildings, in others one building may be divided into several ‘houses.’ At the 
same time the figures have a certain value of their own. 

66, If it were not for the joint family system, i.e. } if every man living 

StoKmciscE otFioehesbuott. ™ th l l ia had a house of his own, the varying 
mo Nomheb of Pebsonb Pee size of the house, which would then represent the 
B0BSE ' family in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 

would afford a good index to the progressiyeness or decadence of the population. 

As matters stand, however, these differences may 
equally well be due to the varying extent to which, 
in different districts or at different times, married 
sons remain in, or leave, the parental home. 
Some idea of the practice prevailing in different 
districts may be gathered by comparing the 
number of houses in a district with the number of 
married females over 15 years of age, but here 
too the comparison is obscured by the fact that in 
some parts the proportion of married females only 
_ j, is higher than in others. This is especially the case 
in parts of Bilinr, but even if this bo allowed for, it is clear that in this part of the 
province, sons do not so readily leave^ their parents’ house for anew one of their 
ov.m, as they do elsewhere. The setting up of a separate house is a less simple 
matter in the crowded village sites of Bihar than it is in Bengal Proper* the 
people, moreover, are poorer, and many of the men who go to Bengal for work 
leave their wives in the charge of relatives who will look after them. 

♦ Th.-» tsj been C5» fcllj- des!t with La tbs Administrative Report on the Censn* Operation*. 
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Towns and Villages. 


GO. Butdwun i:*.s fix towns, nil numicipuhtirs. Tlio largest is Burdwan, 

it<olf, with tS,'>,02,* inhabitants. It 1ms no special 
ij'. i v.ji industries and mvi-s its position to the fact that it is 
the h> ad-quarters of the district and of the Burdwan ltnj. It is growing in 
importance ns a railway centre and appears to be fairly prosperous, but in spite 
of this the population has grown but little of late years. It 1ms been deserted 
since 1M»1 by the (.’oimnbsionor of the Division, who has removed with liis 
estabibhinonts to Chinsura. Kalna and Kntwn are on the Bhagirntlii and en- 


joyed a conridcrablo trade Before the advent of the railway, but their prosperity 
has long ls*en waning. The only progressive towns are ltaniganj and Asanso! 
in the west of the District which owe much of their development to the 
neighbourhood of the coal mines. Rnniganj 1ms, besides, large pottery works 
and is one of the busiest places in Bengal, while Asnnsol is an important 
railway junction; both are growing rapidly. Tho only town in Birbhum is 
Suri, the district head-quarters. It is small and 1ms no special industries. 
Bankura 1ms three towns with an aggregate population of more than 53,000 : 
they are of small commercial importance and nro unprojrrcssive, but Vislmupur, 
the ancient capital, is still noted for its embroidered silk scarves and shawls. 


d 2 
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Midnapore contains seven towns, none of which are of much moment. The 
largest, is the head-quarters station with 33,140 persons, but it has no great 
industry or trade and shows no tendency to grow. Tamluk, the head quarters 
of the boat traffic on the Rupnarayan, has added 22 per cent, to its population, 
but it still has barely 8,000 inhabitants. There, are eight towns in Hooghly of 
which by far the most important is Serampore on the bank of the Hooghly, 
which contains many important mills and is growing very rapidly, having 
added 40 per cent, to its population between 1881 and 1801 and another 
24 per cent, during the decade preceding the present census ; its popula- 
tion is now 44,451. Bhadreswar, also on the river, though barely a third 
the size of Serampore, has of late grown more rapidly, and now contains 
57 per cent, more inhabitants than in 1891. This is due to the growth of 
a local jute mill and to the fact that the operatives in some of the mills on 
the opposite side of the river reside in this town, Hooghly itself (including 
Chinsura) is decadent. Bally in the Howrah district is prosperous, but has not 
grown much during the last decade. Howrah city shows a remarkable develop- 
ment, and is now, next to Calcutta, the largest in the Province. In view of its 
great and growing importance, it seems desirable to consider its history and 
statistics in some detail, and this I am enabled to do, thanks to a very full and 
interesting report from Mr. Duke, the Magistrate, from which the greater part 
of the following three paragraphs has been extracted almost verbatim. 

70. Howrah, which stretches for seven miles along the Hooghly and com- 

prises an area of about 8£ square miles, is a town 
Howbah. a f entirely modem growth. In 1785 it was a 

small village held by one Mr. Lovett who found it so unprofitable that he 
petitioned to be allowed to relinquish it. The artillery part of the Nawab 
Nazim was at one stage located there, and the artillery practising ground is 
shown in old maps, north of the railway where the most denselv populated 
part of the town now is. The Government salt golas were located within the 
limits of the town, and it gradually grew in importance until, in 1841, it became 
the seat of a separate Magistracy. In 1853 a further impetus was given to 
its development by the establishment there of the head-quarters of the East 
Indian Railway, the first part of which was opened to traffic in 1856. In 1874 
the pontoon bridge was opened, and the improved communication with 
Calcutta thus afforded enabled many of the people employed in the metropolis 
to reside on the right bank of the Hooghly. Meantime there had been a con- 
tinuous development of various large industries conducted according to Euro- 
pean methods, of which the rope works at GhuBeri and Shalimar, founded a 
century ago, are probably the oldest. Then followed iron foundries and 
engineering works, and then the rise of the jute and cotton spinning indus- 
tries, until at the present time there are no less than 40 registered factories 
working within the municipal limits. Excluding 13,815 persons in Bally, 
which then belonged to Howrah but has since been made a separate munici- 
pality, the population in 1872 was 83,969. In 1881 it was 90,391 and in 1891, , 
116,606 ; at the present census it is 157,594, or 35 per cent, more than it was 
ten years ago, and nearly 88 per cent, more than in 1872. 

71. This rapid expansion is due almost entirely to the great industrial 

development that has taken place. The growing 
demand for labour has been met by the^ immi- 
gration of labourers from outside the district and 
about two-thirds of the total number of inhabi- 
tants are immigrants, chiefly from up-country. 
More than 33,000 come from the United Provinces 
and about 25,000 from Bihar. Amongst these 
foreigners there is an enormous excess of males 
who outnumber the females in the ratio of 2 to 1, 
As already stated they are for the most part opera- 
tives in the mills, who look forward to returning to 
their . homes as soon as they have accum ula ted 
sufficient funds. In the meantime they live huddled 
together in crowded lodging-houses as close as 
possible to the mills and factories where they work. This over-crowding is not 
n necessary condition in Howrah, as there is ample’ room for building at no 
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great distance from the centres of industry. It proceeds partly from the desire 
of the operatives to live as near as possible to their work, partly from their 
poverty which leaves them little to spare for rent, and partly from the pressure of 
municipal taxation which falls heaviest on huts and discourages the construc- 
tion of new ones, unless there is a certainty of their being kept full of lodgers. 
The basti clauses of the Municipal Act enable -roads to be opened out and drain- 
age effected ; but there is at present no law under 
which it is possible to prevent over-crowding, 
which sometimes attains truly astonishing pro- 
portions. The density of the population in each 
ward is noted in the margin; but as many of 
the wards contain large areas of uninhabited land, 
the figures afford no index to the density 
of the population in the neighbourhood of the 
•mills where over-crowding chiefly occurs. Fortunately the lodging-houses 
are of very flimsy materials, and there is much natural ventilation, so that 
the effects are probably less harmful than they would be in the case of 
masonry buildings. 

72. The rapid growth of the population has led to a great increase m 
the value of house property and land, and the municipal income in 1901 
exceeded five lakhs of rupees, compared with less than 2f lakhs ten years 
previously. The greatest recent improvement was the introduction, in 1896, 
of a filtered-water supply. The town had previously suffered very severely 
from water famines and cholera, but since the opening of the water- 
works the former have of course ceased, and the latter has not appeared in 
epidemic form. On the other hand the general death rate has risen, and it is 
sometimes asserted that this is due to the water-works, as the drains are now 
seldom dry and breeding grounds for mosquitoes have consequently been 
multiplied. * The town, moreover, is low and naturally exposed to Water- 
loo- a-mo - . What it now needs, more than any thing, is an efficient Bystem of 

m 73 G ' Excluding Calcutta there are twenty five municipalities in the 24-Par- 
° ganas. Of these the three suburban municipalities, 

Cekteal Besgal Towxs. Cossipore-Cbitpur, Manicktala and Garden Reach 
were enumerated ns pert of Calcutta, end have been dealt with in tltaCalentta 
Census Repoit. Most of the towns in this district lie on the bank of the Hooghly, 
and owe their prosperity to the jute mills and other industries which are cabled 
on mainly by European capital. The most progressive are Naihati and Bhatpara, 
which together have grown by more than 50 per cent, during the decade. 
Budge-Budge is also a growing town, but as it was only created a mum- 
cinafitv in 1900 the figures for previous enumerations are not available, I he 
same remarks apply to Titaghar and Panihati, which were formed into mum- 
cinalities in 1895 and 1900 respectively. North and South Dum-Dum are 
slightly decadent and so are several others, including the head-quarters of the 
Baraset subdivision. Of the inland towns Basirhat alone shows a con- 
siderable gain of population. Nadia has nine towns, but only one Rana- 
XT can boast of an increase. The apparent loss of population in Kush£a 
fnd Warkhali is due to the exclusion of a considerable area from the 
“IS ^limits; Kushtia, at least, on its present area, has probably gained 
rata than lost ground. Santipur was once the centre of a flourishing weaving 
SdStry and its muslins had an European reputation but the modern 

SaSe-made article has driven them out of the market; the weavers are 
macnine maue th have been driven to supplement 

thJ S" from their boms by n Jricidtnral pursmta. There was also at one 
tue earnm 0 s iio date-su^ar, but this too is becoming less profitable. 

tame a Mnsiderable hade m dateaa ar, a buildinga, and these the 

The earthquake > 1“^ replace. S The resalt of these adverse 

impoverished °™= r " . “jf cent . Krmbnagar, the district head-quarters, 

conditions is a decline or 1X| PC“^ maW f feTeI which is very prevalent 

IS also decadent, ctne y decline in Nabadvip is to a great extent 

ta the P ?. rt el£aSumonit tSabs as the b&h-place of Chaitanya, 
STa f^„ar" d o™r^. There happened to be very few 
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pilgrims on the date of the present Census, whereas in 1891 and 1881 a great 
number were present, especially in the former year, when the Dhulut ceremony 
was in progress at the time when the Census was taken. 

74. The towns of the Murshidabad district are either stationary or de- 
cadent.* Berhampur, the district head-quarters, and Jangipur have gained, and 
Kandi has lost slightly, while Murshidabad and Azimganj, taken together (they 
were not separately enumerated in 1891) show a heavy falling off. Trade has 
declined, and of late years the ivory work and bell-metal manufactures, for which 
Murshidabad is famous, have become less profitable. The earthquake of 1897 
destroyed a great number of houses which have not been rebuilt, and these 
two municipalities now wear a gloomy aspect of neglect and decay. The 
Jessore district has an urban population of only 1 per cent, which is collected 
in three small towns, all of which have lost ground since 1891. Kotechand- 
pur has a considerable trade, chiefly in date-sugar i but this seems to be becom- 
ing less profitable. 

75. North Bengal has no important towns. The head-quarters • of the 

Dinajpur district and Rarapur Boalia and Nator 

Nobth Bengal Towns. j n Rajsbahi have a slightly smaller population now 

than they had in 1872, Rampur Boalia enjoyed a considerable trade when the 
Padma flowed beside it, but its prosperity has departed now that the river has 
receded to a distance of several miles. English Bazar and old Malda in the 
Malda district have lost ground owing to the diversion of trade to other routes. 
Nawabganj on the Mahanandd, near its junction with the Ganges, has the largest 
population of any town in this district ; but it is not a municipality, and 
comparative figures for earlier enumerations are not available. Jalpaiguri 
is progressive but still has less than 10,000 inhabitants. Rangpur has grown 
steadily since 1881, but its population is still only slightly greater than 
in 1872. The other places treated as towns in this district are sub- 
divisional head-quarters or railway centres, but they are not municipalities 
and their population in 1891 is not known. Bogra fc growing slowly, but 
Sherpur in the same district is stationary. In Pabna the head-quarters station 
has grown by nearly 12 per cent., while the flourishing jute mart at 
Serajganj which, with 23,114 inhabitants, is the largest town in North Bengal, 
has lost ground, though to a very slight extent. 

76. The town of Darjeeling is peculiarly circumstanced, as it owes its 
existence not to local requirements but to the fact that it has been selected as the 
summer head-quarters of the Bengal Government, and is also largely resorted 
to during the hot season by Europeans, whose permanent residence is in the 
plains. Its inhabitants in 1872, before the days of the railway, numbered only 
3,157. During the next nine years the population increased by more than 100 
per cent., and it again doubled itself between the years 1881 and 1891. 
Since 1891 the growth has been less rapid, and at' the present Census an increase 
•of rather less than 20 per cent, has been recorded. Being a hill station its 
.population is at a minimum during the cold weather months, when the general 
Census was taken. In order to ascertain its population during the season when 
it -iscbiefly resorted to, a special enumeration was effected on the 21st Septem- 
. ber 1900. This disclosed a population of 23,852, or nearly 50 per cent, 
more than that at the time of the regular Census taken about 5 months later. 
Kurseong is another hill station, also in the Darjeeling district, but its elevation 
is considerably lower, and it does not enjoy the same reputation as a sanitarium. 
Its population iB small, and it shows no signs of any great development. 

77. Although the urban population of East Bengal is relatively very 
v .„ -Rrvn.T owvq small, this tract contains one of the largest towns in 

the Province.. Dacca was a flourishing city long 
before the days of British rule, and for many years it was the capital of the 
Nawabs. It was subsequently the emporium of the well-known muslins 
which were greatly in demand in Europe, and especially in France. In 1801 
it was estimated to have a population -of 200,000. Its prosperity was seriously 
affected by the French wars,, and in 1814 the police tax was levied only on 
21,361 houses, which would indicate a population of less than 110,000. The 
place continued to decline, and an enumeration effected in 1830 disclosed a 
population of only 66,989 persons. In 1872 when the growth of the jute 
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trade had begun to cause a revival, the number of inhabitants -was 69,212. The 
town has grown steadily since that date and now has a population of 90,542, 
or more than 30 per cent, greater than it was 29 years ago. The progress 
of Narayanganj which is quite a modern town and owes its progress entirely, to 
modem trade and industrial developments, has been much more rapid, ana its 
present population of 24,472 is about double that recorded in 1881. 

78. Seven of the eight municipalities in Mymensingh have improved 
their position since 1891, the increase being most marked in Nasirabad, 
Sherpur, and Kishorganj, and in Jamalpur, the terminus of the railway and 
an important station for the river steamers. These towns are all small, and in 
none of them does the population reach 18,000. The Faridpur district con- 
tains Madaripur whose present population ( 17,463j shows an increase compared 
with 1891, of about 22 per cent. ; it is favourably situated at the junction of the 
Arielkhdn and Kumdr rivers, and is the centre of a flourishing jute trade. 
Faridpur town has grown slightly, but it is still small and has no manufactures 
or general trade. In Backergunge all the towns are progressive and Barisal 
with nearly 19,000 inhabitants has grown by 22 per cent, in the course of the 
last decade. Its most flourishing town, however, is Jhalakati which is one of 
the largest marts in East Bengal. It is still small but shows a very rapid rate 
of expansion, and its population has considerably more than doubled itself 
during the last ten years. 

79. In Tippera the population is growing rapidly and the towns are 
keeping pace with the general progress of the district. The capital, Comilla, 
has been tapped by the railway since 189 1 and the population, which now stands 
at 1 U,169, has grown by more than 30 per cent. Chandpur is a branch terminus 
of the railwa}’, a port for river steamers and the local head-quarters of the jute 
trade. It is a very rising town, but as it does not find a place in the returns 
for previous enumerations, it is not possible to give an exact measure of its rate 
of expansion. Akhaura is coming into importance as the railway station for 
the Brahmanbaria subdivision, and Laksam as an important junction, but 
neither of these places has as yet attained the rank of towns. Noakhali has 
practically no urban population , and its one small town is Sudharam, the head- 
quarters station. In spite of the advent of the railway and the development 
of its port, the town of Chittagong shows an apparent loss of population com- 
pared with 1891. This is due partly to the fact that the railway quarter, 
with a population oE 1,289 persons, lies beyond the municipal limits and partly 
to the census hhving been taken during some holidays when large numbers of 
the usual residents were absent at their permanent homes a few miles away. 
The Magistrate estimates that the number of these temporary absentees must 
have reached nearly 3,000. Including them and the railway people, the 
population would be about 26,500, instead of 22,140 at which it stands in 
the census tables. 

80. South Bihar contains the oldest towns in the Province and Patna, 

_ „ Gaya, Bihar, and Monghyr have a very ancient 

South Bihab Towns— Patna. history. Buchanan Hamilton estimated the popu- 

lation of Patna at 312,000, hut his calculation referred to an area of 20 sguare 
miles, whereas the city, as now defined, extends over only 9 square miles. The 
population returned in 1872 was 158,900, but the accuracy of the enumeration 
was doubted, and it was thought that the real number of inhabitants was con- 
siderably greater. It is thus probable that the growth indicated by the census 
of 1881, which showed a population of 170,654, was fictitious. There was 
a falling off of 5,462 persons between 1881 and 1891, while the present census 
gives a population of only 134, 785, which represents a further decrease 
of more than 18 per cent. This is due mainly to the _ plague which was 
raging in the city at the time of the census, and not only killed a great number 
but drove many more away ; no one who could go elsewhere remained in the 
stricken city, and many of the private honses and even shops were left empty 
or in charge only of a care-taker. The census thus entirely failed to afford 
a true indication of the normal population of the city at the present time. 
To ascertain this a fresh connt was effected at the -end of July, «.<?., about five 
months after the general census, when the plague scare had passed away and 
the people had once more settled down. 
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This second enumeration disclosed a population of 153,739 or about 
IP 000 more than on tbe 1st March, but still nearly 7 per cent, below the corres- 

* 1 ponding figure for 1891. The relative deficiency of 

j p^rriATioy! females on this occasion seems to indicate that some 

r , e) .., ct I Jr of those who had left during the plague scare had 

j 7c! it. m»jm. rraiM. still not returned, but on the other hand there 

— — 77 would in any case be more males in July than in 

j 0 *£“ March ; fewer would then be absent in Bengal, and 

— the schools, which were closed in March but open 

in July, would also swell their number. On the wholo, then, except for the loss 
due to actual deaths from plague, which according to the returns amounted to 
4.GSS, the population maybe assumed to have regained its normal strength at the 
time of the second enumeration. The decrease duo to causes other than deaths 
from plague which, allowing for an incomplete return of plague deaths is probably 
about 3 per cent., may be ascribed to the continued operation of the causes that 
led to a loss of population between 1881 and 1891, tho chief of which was 
declining prosperity due to the gradual decay of the river-borne trade. 

81. Of the other towns in tho Patna District, Barh is stationary and Bihar 

Otiteb ta ,* Sonn ' lns >° st slifcMly, while in Dinapnr the population is 

less by nearly 32 per cent, than it was m 1891. 
These variations are probably duo entirely to the plague epidemic, and the 
heavy fall in Gaya and Tiknri is attributable to the same cause. Plague ap- 
peared in Arrnh shortly before the census and it is probably on this account that 
its population is slightly less than that returned ten years previously but, with 
tho solitary exception of Sasaram all the towns in Shaliabad seem to be decadent. 
Bhnbun shows a heavy decrease during the last decade but it still has about aB 


census, taken at tho end of July when the plague had disappeared, gave a 
population of 50,133 or only 0,914 less than in 1891. Of this decrease 2,885 
represents the number of reported deaths from plague. Tho railway town 
of Jnnmlpur in tho same district suffered from plague, and some of tho railway 

l. A. n.i i iv. .. i i • 


office* have been removed to Calcutta ; its population has thus declined during 
the decade, hut it still contains more inhabitants than it did in 1881. 

82. All tho municipal towns of Saran havo lost ground. Chapra, which 

showed a steady growth between 1872 and 1891, 
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towns Bhngalpur alone is progressive. It has grown steadily since 1872, but 
the increase of 9-6 during the last decade is greater than that brought out by 
the two previous enumerations put together. This is due mainly to the great 
development in the export trade in agricultural produce which has led to the 
opening of a second railway station and to a great extension of the accommo- 
dation provided for goods. On the south, moreover, the municipal limits have 
been enlarged.* The town is a very healthy one with a good natural system 
of drainage and a filtered water-supply which has been greatly increased and 
estended during the decade. 

Puxnea and Kishanganj both show a falling off in sympathy with the 
general decline of population in the Purnea district. 

83. There are only five towns in Orissa of which Cuttack, with 51,364 

n „ inhabitants, is the largest. It has grown by 9 per 

cent, since 1891 while the district taken as a whole 
has added only 6*4 per cent, to its population. The town is noted for its 
filagree work, but the advent of the railway has doubtless been the main 
factor in its somewhat rapid increase. At first sight the growth of Puri from 
28,794 to 49,334 seems phenomenal, but it is due mainly to the presence of 
an unusually large crowd of pilgrims on account of the Gobind Duadasi festival. 
When preparing the preliminary totals, the Magistrate, Mr. .Luson, caused 
these pilgrims to he separately counted, and they were thus found to number 
17,0So. If these he deducted, the population of the town falls to 32,259 or 
only 12 per cent, more than in 1891. There were doubtless some pilg rims 
present in the town at the last census also; it is impossible now to ascertain 
their number, but as there was then no great festival in progress, it was pro- 
bably not verj r large. 

The other Orissa towns call for no special remarks. Balasore and Jajpur 
are almost stationary while Kendrapara has lost population. Comparative 
figures for Bliadrak are not available. 

84. The towns of the Chota Nagpur Plateau are for the most part small 

and unimportant. Sahibganj, in the Sonthal Par- 
PiAMJur ° r THE Chota ganas, snows a serious decrease for which the 

plague scare is responsible ; its normal population is 
probably quite as large as in 1891. Hazaribagh is slightly decadent, but on 
the other hand large increases have been registered in Banchi and Purulia, 
amounting respectively to 28 and 42 per cent. In the case of Purulia the 
opening of the railway and the growth of the coolie recruiting business have 
added greatly to the population, but the reasons for the great expansion in 
Banchi are less apparent. The other towns scarcely need separate mention. 
Chaibassa has grown and Raghunathpur and Lohardaga show a decrease. The 
population of the towns of the Tributary States was not shown on previous 
occasions, but they have no commercial importance, and it is not likely that 
there has been much change in recent years. 

85. If places now treated as towns for the first time he left out of 

account the urban population at the present census 
SromxBT. shows an increase of o‘4 per cent, over that recorded 

in 1891. The apparent rate of progress is greatest in Orissa where, however, it 

is to a great extent fictitious, being due mainly 
to the crowd of pilgrims collected at Puri in 
connection with a religions festival. In East 
Bengal which comes nest, most of the towns are 
growing. The country is prosperous and trade 
is increasing, and the most progressive towns are 
those connected with the export trade in jute. 
The high rate of increase in Central Bengal is 
due to the expansion of Calcutta and the modem 
industrial towns on the banks of the Hooghly. In 


Natural Division. 

Percentage 
ot varia- 
tion. 

West Bengal 

Central „ 

North Bengal 

East Bengal 

South Bihar 

North Bihar 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur 

+12-5 
+12-6 
+ 44 
+18*7 
-16*0 
- 4*9 
+17*9 
+ 5*1 

TOTAL ... 

+S-4 


the other parts of this tract the old native industries have ceased to be 
profitable and the urban population is declining. West Bengal also owes its 
high position to the rapid expansion of new industries fostered by European 

* TLe true "boundary liad been lost sight of and a tract lying beyond it iras treated as part of the 
Municipality, but the addition has not yet been legalised. 
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capital in Howrah and its environs, and at Raniganj and Asansol. The 
'older, towns show no tendency to grow. The progress of the urban population 
in North Bengal and Choia Nagpur is normal, and presents no points of interest, 
though it may bo noted that, here too, the greatest advance has taken place 
in towns that have sprung up under British rule, such as Darjeeling, Purulia, 
and Ranchi. Throughout Bihar the urban population is stationary or deca- 
dent, save only in Bhagalpur and one or two smaller towns that owe their 
prosperity to the construction of new lines of railway. Few of the other 
towns contain any of the elements that make for progress, and many of them 
have suffered by the diversion of the traffic from the rivers to the railways. 
At the samo time their position is not by any means so bad as the figures for 
the present census would indicate. The decrease in Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhanga is mainly fortuitous ; and that in Chapra, Revelganj and many of the 
towns of South Bihar is chiefly on account of the plague epidemic. The 
second count taken in Patna ana Monghyr, a few months after the regular 
census, showed that even then a great part of the loss had been made good, and 
unless ploguo or some other calamity intervenes it is probable that the next 
enumeration will show a general recovery throughout the plague area. 

In India generally tho urban population is small but it is particularly so 
in Bongal. In Madras, tho Punjab and the United Provinces, tho poople who 
live in towns aro moro than twice, and in Bombay (excluding Sind) they are 
arc nearly four times, as numerouo, in proportion to tho total population, as they 
are in this province. The province is also poor in respect of large cities. 
Calcutta, of course, is the largest city in India, but Howrah stands only four- 
teenth on tho list; its population is oxceeded by that of five cities in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, three in the Punjab, two in Bombay, one in 
Madras and one in Burma. 

80. A village may be either a collection of liousos bearing a separate 

namo, or elso the mauza, i,c„ the area treated as 

\ ILLICC3. ... ... Vr.. ... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Density of the Population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II. — Distribution* of Population between T ow>*= and Villages. 
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Chapter £E 

VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION . 


MAP 

SH3WTB TJCVWIATI3H3 
N TVt POPULATE*! 
IHM 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION. 

. + 

87. In the previous chapter the statistics of the population as it stood on 
T „ the 1st March 1901 have been considered. The 

MxorrcTOET lesiaeks. picscnt chapter deals with the variations that have 

taken place since 1872. Tlio information regardin'? the early population of 
Bengal is very scanty and unreliable. In 17S7 Sir William Jones thought that 
it amounted to 24 millions including part of the United Provinces then attached 
to Bengal. Five years later Mr. Colebrook placed it at 30 millions. In 1835 
Mr. Adams assumed it to be 35 millions, but this estimate was thought too 
high and was reduced to 31 millions in 1S44. In 1870 the population was 
held to be about 42 millions or less by more than a third than the figure dis- 
closed by the first regular census of the province which was taken in 1872. 
The changes between the latter year and 1 SSI and between 1881 and 1891 
have already been dealt with in the reports on those censuses ; they will, 
therefore, be treated of very briefly, ana the discussion in this chapter will 

refer chiefly to the 
variations which have 
occurred during the last 
decade. The figures 
showing the variations 
in the population of 
districts are contained 
in Imperial Table II. 
Similar information for 
thanas is given in 
Table I of the Volume 
of Provincial tables. 
Proportional figures 
illustrating some of the 
more important features 
of the statistics will be 
found in Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of 
this chapter. The map 
reproduced in the 
margin shows . the 
variations since 1891 in 
the population of districts taken as a whole. Similar maps in which the thana 
is the unit will bo found in paragraphs 222 to 231 below. 

SS. As already stated the population of the whole of Bengal now amounts 

to 78,493,410, vis., 74,744,866 in British Territory 
and 3,74S,544 in the Feudatory States. The 
increase since 1891 is 3,819,612 or 5*1 per cent., 
vis., 3,397,905 or 4*7 per cent, in British Territory 
and 421,707 or 12*6 per cent, in the Native States 
It will be convenient to begin by examining 
the variations in each individual district and 
state, and then to proceed to a consideration of 
the changes in each natural division and in 
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Bengal as a whole. Apart from the gradually increasing accuracy of each 
succeeding census, which has now for the first time ceased to be a factor of 
any importance in these Provinces, the growth of the population depends 
on (1) the excess of births over deaths and (2) migration. Migration will 
be dealt with in the next chapter, and it will be referred, to here only so 
far as is necessary in order to gauge its effect on the variations m the popula- 
tion. Returns showing the number of births and deaths in each district are 
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published in the annual reports of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, 
but before any use is made of them, it is desirable to examine the figures 
in some detail in order to arrive at a conclusion as to their absolute and 
relative value. 

89. Births and deaths are recorded throughout the Province, except in 

Angul, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Feuda* . 
The Vxtai. Statistics Eetuens. ^ or y gfc a t e g. The present system of mortuary regis- 
tration was introduced in 1869. The duty of reporting deaths was imposed on 
the chaukidars, or village watchmen, and not on the relations ’of the deceased. 
In 1876 the system was extended -to births but the returns received were so 
incomplete that they were soon discontinued and, except in towns for which 
special legislation was undertaken in 1873, deaths alone were registered until 
1892. In that year the collection of statistics of. births as well as of deaths 
was ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced. In the Chaukidari 
Amendment Act of 1892 the reporting of vital occurrences was made one of the 
legal duties of the chaukidars. .The births and deaths occurring in each 
chaukidar’s beat are entered on leaflets by the chaukidar or, if he be illiterate, 
by the panchdyat, and taken by the former to the Police Station when he 
attends his weekly muster. A consolidated monthly return is compiled at the 
Police Station and submitted to . the Civil Surgeon . who prepares a similar 
return for the whole district, The accuracy of the reporting is checked by the 
police and other local officers, but the most valuable testing agency is that of 
the vaccination establishments, who are required to enquire regarding vital 
occurrences when on their rounds to test the vaccination operations. Errors and 
omissions thus brought to light are communicated to the District Magistrate 
and the chaukidars at fault are punished. In 1900, 276,077 births and 
211,618 deaths were enquired into by inspectors and sub-inspectors of 
vaccination and the omission from the returns of 4,345 births and 2,910 
deaths was thus detected.; These omissions represent respectively 1*57 and 
l - 37 of the total number pf births and deaths reported. The corresponding 
proportions in the. previous year were 1*13 and 1*14. Under the special 
Act for towns above referred to, the reporting of births and deaths by the 
nearest male relative was made compulsory. The information was collected for 
some time by the municipal authorities, but the results were not satisfactory 
and the duty was subsequently transferred to the police. 

90. The above measures have led to a great improvement in the accuracy 

of the vital statistics. Prior 4o 1892, the returns 
of deaths, which alone were collected, were held to 
be highly unreliable, aDd it was thought that about 
half the total number were unreported. The latest authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the probable birth and death rates in 
Bengal is that of Mr. Hardy, f s i.a., f.s.s., the 
Actuary who was retained by tbi* Census Com- 
missioners of 1881 and 1891 to deni with the age 
returns prepared in connection with those enumera- 
tions. After an elaborate examination of. the 
age statistics for both censuses he estimated that 
the birth and death rates in Bengal i.^ 1891 were 
respectively 51'8 and 44*8 per 1,000. , The rates 
calculated on the number, of births jand deaths 
actually reported in each year are no,ted in the 
margin. The figures are far below; those of 
Mr. Hardy’s estimate and, so far as this test goes, it 
is clear that they cannot yet pretend to a very close 
approach to accuracy. The returns for the latter 
half of the decade are, however, better than those 
for the earlier half. Moreover, - it is not yet 
certain that the estimates based on the age 
statistics are altogether reliable. The age return is admittedly most inaccurate, 
and although errors due to the tendency of the people to mention one or other 
of certain favourite numbers as their age can be eliminated by means of 
elaborate methods of adjustment, it is not so easy to correct any general tend- 
ency io over-state or under -state the real age, Some check is afforded by the 
actual vairation in the population from one census to another, but this has hitherto 
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boon obscured by the greater accuracy 


succeeding enumeration -which 



in the areas for which vital statistics have boon recorded should have risen in the 
course of ten years to 70,204,104. but tho census shows that the population of 
these arras in 1001 was only 74,428,103. Tho actual incrcaso is thus 3,358,576, 
or at tho rate of 4*6 per 1,000 per annum.* The net addition to this population 
indicated by a comparison of the returns for births and deaths during the decade 
is 3, 15'.), 200. For the purpose of this comparison the actual number of deaths 
reported in each year has boon taken, tmt on the side of births the number 
returned in the years 1802 to 1000 inclusive has been increased by one-ninth 
to allow for the year 1891 when births were not registered. It will thus 
appear that there is a very close approximation betweeu tho actual growth of 
the total population and that indicated by tho vital statistics of tho Province. 

01. In Subsidiary Table II the variations in the population of each 

district nro compared with the excess of births 
l.iT r cr or M t c.z on iisl'orv- ovcr <] oa t} ls but before considering theso figures it 

is necessary to point out that the census valuations 
and the vital statistics aie both complicated by tho movements of the people 
from one part of the country to another. A district may have gained or lost 
largely owing to migration and the actual variation iu such a case will not 
of course correspond with that indicated by tho excess of births over deaths. 
It is sometime'- assumed that the effect of migration can be discounted and the. 
true growth a-certained comparing not the actual, but the district-born 


or 


natural population, which is arrived at. by deducting from the actual population 
at the time of each census the immigrants from other districts and adding the 
number of persons born in the district who wero enumerated beyond its borders. 
It is also assumed tlmt tlie excess of births over deaths in any given area 
affords a direct measure of the natural growth of tho population of that 
area. Neither of these assumptions is correct, and it is, therefuro, necessary to 
examine briefly the real effect of the movements of the people on the 
population and "the vital statistics. 

02. For the purpose of this enquiry permanent and non-permanent 
migrants must bo considered separately; the permanent migrants again must be 
subdivided into two groups, those who had changed their abode before the 
commencement of the decade under consideration, and those who did so during 
the said period. The former, having alroady severed all connection with their 
district of origin and huving been counted ut the earlier of the two enumera- 
tions in tho district where they have made their home, can have no further 
effect on the population or on the birth and death returns of their old district. 
When they die, tho death is registered in the district of adoption and the births 
of their children arc also registered there. Neither class of events in any way 
affects tho vital statistics of their district of origin. These persons, therefore, 
should bo considered an integral part of their district of adoption and their 
number should not bo deducted from the figures showing the actual population 
of that district nor added to thoso of the district of origin. 

The circumstances of the second group are identical so far as their 
history aftor entering the now district is concerned. They should, like the 
first group, he treated as part of its population, and not as purt of that of their 
old district. But the movement having taken placo after tho first and before 
the second enumeration, allowance must bo made for it, when estimating the 
natural growth with reference to the census figures, by deducting from the 
actual population of the new district, and adding to tlmt of the old, the number 
of permanent migrants who havo come to tho one from the other in the course 
of tho decade. In this connection it must bo remembered that the volume of 
tho migration is not to be gauged by the mero difference between the figures 
for two successive enumerations; but allowance must also be made for 
deaths. Thus if 1,000 permauent emigrants born in district A were found 
in district B in 1891, and the same number were again found there in 1901, 
this would indicate, not tlmt there had been no further movement, but that, on 

imlation is, o£ course, progressive and if “r" bo the annual rale of growSh, the 


sum 


• Tlio growth of tho'population is, of course, progressive and u i 
will bo Population of 1901 = Population ol 1S91 X (1 + 
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the average, just enough .persons had gone from 'the ;one district 4o ihe other 
to fill death vacancies. If the death-rate he taken at 40 per 1,000, this would 
involve a migration of 40 persons a year or 400 persons .in the decade. If the 
number of emigrants had risen from 1,000 to 1,500 persons then, in addition 
to this migration of 400 persons required to keep np .the original number, 
there must have been a further settlement of about .02 persons a year to pro- 
duce the increase of 500,* and the total number of persons going from district 
A to district B during the ten years -will be 1,020. 

The case of non- permanent migrants is quite different. These persons are 
usually males. They leave their -wives behind them rand return home them- 
selves at frequent intervals. It is not probable that their absence has any 
appreciable effect on the size of their families. Their children are bom, .and 
the births of their children are registered, in their native district. On the other 
hand, the deaths occurring amongst them while absent from home are included 
in the mortuary returns of the district where they may happen -to be at the 
time. Consequently, if the birth and death rates be calculated on the total 
population, the districts which attract a large number of temporary settlers will 
have a much smaller birth rate and a much higher death rate than those from 
which they come. In order to ascertain the true progress of a district from 
its vital statistics, a proportionate deduction must be made from the mortality 
returns on account of deaths amongst temporary settlers and the -same number 
must be added to the figures of the district whence these people have come.f 
When making a similar calculation on the basis of the census figures, these 
temporary migrants should be replaced in their district of birth. 

93. The census makes no distinction between permanent’ and temporary. 

Examination of Pisceepancies migrationand although a careful consideration 
Between Vitae Statistics and of the birth place, OI the occupations followed 
CeN8XTS - by the foreign-born in the district of enumeration, 

and of the proportion of the sexes might enable an approximate estimate 
to be arrived at of the number of migrants of each class, both at the present 
census and in 1891, the enquiry would take more time than can he devoted 
to it in the present report. It must suffice to have pointed out reasons why the 
results of the census necessarily seem to differ from those of the returns 
of births and deaths and to note in general terms whether the actual differ- 
ences are capable of explanation on these grounds or not. Almost all the 
districts of Bengal Proper contain a large floating population from Bihar 
and the United Provinces who have no effect on the number of births, while 
the deaths that occur amongst them go to swell the mortality returns. 
As a rule, therefore, the increase in the actual population is considerably higher 
than would appear from a comparison of the number of births and deaths 
shown in the vital statistics returns. There will necessarily be some discre- 
pancy, even where the number of these temporary settlers is about the same as 
in 1891, but it is, of course, proportionally greater where it has 1 grown during 
the decade. This has been the case in. Burdwan, Hooghly, ‘the 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, and other districts, and the recorded excess of births' over .deaths 
is, therefore, far less than the difference between the population as now 
ascertained and that of 1891, Permanent migrants affect the i birth and 
death rates equally, and in their case there will only be a discrepancy when 
there has been fresh migration since 1891, as in the .case .of Dinajpur, Dar- 
jeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri, In districts where there -are comparatively 
few temporary settlers and whose population has not been greatly affected by 
migration since 1891, such as Midnapore and Backergunge/the difference between 
tbe census results and^ the vital statistics is less marked. It -may, there- 
fore, be concluded that in Bengal Proper the discrepancies are in most cases 
not greater than the movements of the people would account for. In Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur also the discrepancies admit of a similar explanation. Many of 
the inhabitants of these divisions are constantly to be found in Bengal Proper 
whence they return to their homes at -more or less frequent intervals. In Bihar, 
however, and especially in the Patna Division, the difference is so marked that 

* For tho method of arriving at this figure see footnote on page 102. 

t Thus Puri with its vast number of pilgrims and a very small volume of permanent migration shows 
an actual increase between 1891 and 1901 of 72,286, the vital statistics returns show an excess of 
only 48,749 births over deaths. The difference is due doubtless to the mortality amongst pilgrims who . 
hate nothing to do with the district. 
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further explanation is necessary. The, number of its inhabitants enumerated in 
other parts, of the. Province, taking the mean of the two last censuses, is 
563,070. Assuming this to be the average 1 number absent at one time, the 
number of deaths amongst them at the rate of 40 per 1,000 would be 21,523 
yearly or 215,230 in the decade. The division has also sent out 15,373 emi- 
grants to- the colonies, who have necessarily been omitted from the census returns, 
and also: a considerable- number to Upper Burma. But even so, a large diver- 
gence remains; The causes will be discussed when- dealing with the figures for 
each district, but. it- may be. stated generally that a great part of it is due 
to the plague. The- returns of plague deaths were very incomplete and the 
20,075 deaths- that were reported during the- first two months of 1901 have 
not been included in the figures in the Subsidiary Table. Moreover, apart 
from the mortality, reportedand otherwise} the plague- frightened, away most 
of the shop-keepers and- others whose permanent homes were elsewhere 
and'it also disorganised the arrangements for taking the census and interfered to 
some extent with the- accuracy of the enumeration. The true population , of the 
plague districts: was doubtless' somewhat greater on the- 1st March 1901 than 
the returns would; indicate; It is probable that, but for these disturbing 
causes, the difference between- the recorded births: and deaths in Bihar would 
hare- afforded as near an approximation to the census results as it has been 
shown to do in other parts- of the Province. 

94. Generally, therefore, it appears that the difference between the total 

number of births and deaths shown in the 

CoKCLtrsioxs' ab. to Yxittk of y^al statistics - returns affords a very close approx- 

1TAI> TATIEIICS ' imation to the actual growth of the population. 

Why this should he so when the number of each class of occurrences reported 
is considerably below tbe estimated birth and death rates, is a question that 
will he again referred to in the chapter on Age. It is usually supposed that 
deaths are more fully reported than births, but assuming that the estimated 
rates are- not excessive, the result indicated above can only be due to a 
slightly greater inaccuracy on the part of the death returns. The under- 
statement of deaths in the case of plague is well-known, but this is due to 
special reasons. It may he that when any epidemic disease is specially 
prevalent, many deaths occur which are not reported, owing to the general 
demoralisation and alarm and, in some cases, to the death or flight of the 
village official who is- responsible for preparing the- return. The results of 
testing by vaccination officers do not disclose any special tendency to leave 
deaths unreported, but it is not likely that their testing is as thorough in 
villages where epidemic disease is prevalent as it is elsewhere. The natural 
tendency would be to avoid such villages. Apart from epidemics it has been 
suggested that there is a tendency- to ignore the deaths of infants under 1 year 
of age, who are- buried without any special ceremony and whose decease is 
thus not likely to attract much notice. This also may possibly help to account 
for the result. 

95. This discussion-lias already reached a much greater length than I had 

intended, but before leaving the subject a brief notice 

Bbpobted Causes of. Death. q £ reported causes of death may not he uninter- 
esting. The- first' thing that strikes one is the high proportion of deaths ascribed 
to fever. More- than 70 per cent, of the total mortality is returned under, this 
head.. This is due ma inly to the- difficulty of diagnosing all but a few well- 
defined diseases. Cholera, dysentery and small-pox are known, but most other 
complaints are- classed indiscriminately as fever. It is impossible to say what 
proportion of the total is attributable- to- malarial affections, but it may safely 
be ass um ed that wherever the- mortality entered under this head is unusullay 
hio-h the greater part of the excess over the normal is due to their prevalence. 
On au average about one- twelfth of the total mortality is due to cholera, 
but the prevalence- of this disease varies greatly from year to year and from 
district, to district. In 1898 it was responsible for less than 1 death per 1,000 
of the population of the province} but in 1900 the mortality from it rose to 
nearly 5 per 1,000. In the latter year it killed off nearly 24 persons in every 
1 000 in Puraea, while in Bankura only 1 person in 4,000 died from the 
disease. Dysentery and diarrhoea account for barely a quarter as many deaths 
as cholera, while small-pox claims only 1- victim in every 5,000 persons yearly. 
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immigration. It is most noticeable in the Ausgram and Galsi thanas which 
were mentioned in the last Census Report as then forming with Kaksa the 
focus of the fever. Apart from the fever these thanas are naturally healthy, 
and the disappearance of the epidemic has been followed, as is usual in such 
circumstances, by a rapid recovery in the population. That the improvement 
is not equally marked in Kaksa is due to the poverty of the soil in that thana 
and to its proximity to the coal mines where good wages are obtainable. The 
only part of the district that has failed to share in the general revival are two 
of the three thanas of the Kalna subdivision, Kalna and Purbasthali, where 
the Bardwan fever first appeared forty years ago. These thanas lie along 
the bank of the Bhagirathi; the soil is water-logged, and they are full- of 
jhils and jungle ; they are thus more unhealthy than any other part of the 
district. 
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Birbhum like Burdwan suffered most from the great fever epide mi c 
between 1872 and 1881, during which period its 
ibbhusi. population declined to the extent of nearly 60,000 

The epidemic continued its ravages during the earlier years of the 

next decade, especially in the south 
of the district, and although there 
was on improvement during the fol- 
lowing years the Census of 1891 
showed a further decrease of nearly 
4 per cent, in the population of the 
head-quarters subdivision. This re- 
sult was due to the high mortality 
in the Bolpur and Sakulipur thanas 
which adjoin the Ausgram thana of 
Burdwan that has already been men- 
tioned as one of the tracts where the 
fever was still prevalent in 1891. 
The loss in the south of the district 
was counterbalanced by an increase 
of 10 per cent, in the Rampur Hat 
subdivision, and the net result for the 
whole district was a small increase, amounting to barely one-tenth of the 
loss registered ten years earlier. Since 1891 there has been a great improve- 
ment in the health of the people. The fever epidemic has disappeared, and 
although cholera has often broken out, especially in the south-eastern thanas, 
there have been no serious epidemics. The district is wholly agricultural, and 
owing to its undulating surface, the crops can never fail altogether. There 
were short crops in 1891, 1895 and 1896, but there was no serious distress; in 
other years the outturn was good, and the cultivators have benefited by the 
rise in prices. Their material condition has thus improved considerably. The 
only classes that have suffered are the respectable poor with fixed incomes, and 
the landless labourers; the latter, however, can always obtain remunerative 
employment in the coal mines round Asansol. - _ _ 

99. The result of the prosperous condition of the district and of its com- 
parative freedom from disease is an 
increase of 104,240 persons or 13 per 
cent. The population now exceeds 
by about 6 per cent, that recorded at 
the first census, 29 years previously. 
There has been some immigration 
of Sant 41s for cultivation and of 
up country men in connection with 
the railway, but the total number of 
foreign settlers is only 14,000 greater 
than it was in 1891. This, moreover, is to a large extent counterbalanced by a 
greater amount of emigration, and it is thus clear that the increase is due 
mainly to the natural growth of the population. Excluding Sluraroi in the 
extreme north of the district, where the. immigration of Santals has been 
greatest, the improvement is most marked in the south of the district where 
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it represents a recovery from the losses recorded at the last census. The 
continued advance of the Rarnpur Hdt Subdivision is attributable' partly 
to its fertile soil and partly to the fact that it is tapped by the railway. The 
least progressive thana is Muraroi, where the soil is comparatively infertile and 
there is a large proportion of unculturable waste. 

100. The greater part of the Bankura district is high and' undulating. 

The soil is poor, but the country is well drained, 
Bankvba. and the people suffer very little from malarial affec- 

tions* Towards the east, in the Vishnupur subdivision, the land is low and 

alluvial; the soil is very fertile; but 
the climate is unhealthy and mala- 
rious. The “Burdwan” fever was 
introduced from the adjoining thanas 
of Galsi and Khandaghosh in Burd- 
wan, and caused a very heavy mort- 
ality, but its westward course was 
checked on reaching the high ground 
in the west of tho Vishnupur subdivi- 
sion. The head-quarters subdivision 
never suffered from the disease, and 
its population increased by 21 per 
cent, between 1872 and 1891, while 
that of the Vishnupur subdivision, in 
spite of the superior fertility of the 
soil, declined by more than 8 per 
cent. As in Burdwan and Birblmm 
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the great fever epidemic has now died out, and the past decade has been a 
fairly healthy one. Between 1S94 and 1897 the mortality was comparatively 
high, and cholera was unusually prevalent, but in spite of this, the recorded 
birth-rate has throughout exceeded the death-rate. The people suffered con- 
siderably from scarcity during 1896 and 1897, but on the whole the crops have 
been good, and the material condition of the people has improved. The 
Magistrate, Mr. De, writes on this subject as follows : — 

“ There has been, on the whole, nn inorease in the prosperity of the people. They 
evince a growing desire to provide themselves with belter food, better olotking, and better 
appliances generally. Gold and silver ornaments are more common than they were ten 
years ago, .brass ntensils have usurped the plaoe of earthen pots, and shoes, umbrellas nnd 
better artioles of dress are more extensively used. New briok-built houses are springing 
up every where,. and articles of food which were formerly luxuries are now in common use.” 


101. In- view of these favourable conditions it is somewhat surprising to 
find that the population is only 4 per cent, greater than it was in 1891, and that 
the increase is far less than the vital statistics would indicate. The Vishnupur 
subdivision lias increased by 7 per cent., so that it has now nearly recovered 
the combined losses of the two previous decades, but the head-quarters 

subdivision has added less than 
three, per cent, to its population. 
This is due to the movements of the 
people. The immigrants from out- 
side the district are fewer by about 
13,000 than they were ten years 
ago, while the emigrants liave in- 
creased by more than 38,000. The 
emigrants are for the most part hardy aborigines from the south and 
east of the district who find the high pay obtainable .on the coal fields of 
Asansol or the distant tea gardens of Assam a more attractive prospect than 
a penurious livelihood laboriously extracted from the unwilling soil of their 
native uplands. There is also a considerable amount of temporary migration 
on the part of the semi-Hinduized tribes in the south and west of the district, 
who supplement their scanty harvests by working as labourers in the metropo- 
litan districts when they have no crops to look after. They leave home in 
December, after the winter-rice has been reaped, and do not return till the 
moneoou breaks. This temporary emigration was greatly stimulated in the 
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cold weather, when the Census was taken, by the short harvest of that year, 
and this accounts to a great extent for the falling off in the population of Raipur 
and the very small increase in the other thanas in the south of the district. 
But for these movements of the people the growth of the population would 
have been two or two and-a-kalf times as greater as that recorded at the 
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102 . Midnapore is an extensive district and comprises tracts of very- 

different characteristics. The subdivisions of Contai 
UiDXAroEE. and Tamluk are on the sea-coast and the estuary 

of the Hooghly and contain the mouths of the Rasalpur and Haldi rivers. They 

■■ ■ — — ===== ==== = are comparatively free from malaria 

r “SSrios. or and produce very rich crops of rice. 

liana. The Ghatal subdivision further north, 

ini. isn-ito. issi-isoi. slopes back from the bank of the Rup 

— Narayan; the soil is a rich alluvium, 

district tot j.z. 2.7S9,iu + {ro9 +. 4 0 but much of its area is liable to floods, 

and though excellent crops are obtain- 
saijar suioirision ... 7,»o + 4 S + i-s e d, the inhabitants suffer greatly from 

Midnnrore Z Z W X } + _ ,£ malarial affections. The head-quar- 
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Debra 1 Z ::: Sr;I ?2 - rl - and west of thinly wooded and rocky 

jra^nsarh' Z Z ii$.fii X -s - o-o uplands. The climate is good, but 

K«hm V.'. Z Z X I : 3 - i4 the laterite soil is dry and infertile. 

Gcpibaiiabpu'r Z Z iSjsa + rl + 14 Towards the east and south the level 

dips, and a swampy hollow is formed 
GhaM suMMtion ... 324,001 - o o + 4 c between the elevated country to the 

§«pw 7.: Z Z mw? Z 2:, £ west and the comparatively high 

chmiratona ire, sis + 0 7 - s-s ground aloDg the coast ; the condi- 

Tnmini; sutoUeision ... css, 23 s +0 0 + i« tions in this tract are very similar to 

Tamlok i 4 :.kj 4 . K.-s a. s -6 those in the Ghatal subdivision which 

sSra rnV ' Z ::: $Su X ire £ m it adjoins. 

xSaiSSraZ Z z lSm £ 1-4 £ S 7*5 Thirty years ago the whole of 

the north-eastern portion of Midna- 
contai suMiciiioit ... cos.isc + ioc + o i pore suffered severely from “ Burdwan - 

c?m»! *■; Z Z itI’oS £ m £ js-s fever,” and in 1881 the district 

kuKpuV* Z Z lSitls £ 5*6 1 T4 showed a loss of 1-07 per cent, of its 

fittpnr “ Z ::: X 11 X Vo population as compared with that 

1 found in 1872. 
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Ghatal 

Dasptsr 

Chamlrahona 


IbmlnJ; Sultlielston 

Tamlnk 

Maslaiulapur _. 
Sutahata 
Fanskura „ 
Xandigrara — 


Oontai StiMitirion 

Khajii 

Contai 

Kamnacar .. 
lihapwanpur 
E?ra 

Fataspnr ... 


2.7S0.114 

+ S-99 

+ 4-G 

1,277,740 

+ 43 

+ 1*5 

111,016 

78,321 

n h 

++ 

} + -2 

76,1 GS 

+ 7*1 

+ 17-4 

104 , 95 ; 

+ 2*4 

+ 13*9 

C0.S50 

+ n-7 

+ !-3 

C7.S72 

— 1-3 

— 4*0 

lfS,$*3 

*G 

— 1*3 

115,411 

+ -s 

— 9*0 

ISS.lSi 

+ 5*3 

+ B-4 

66,550 

+ S3 

— 1*3 

123,541 

+ 2*3 

— s-s 

163,156 

+ 7*4 

+ 9-1 

324,001 

— 09 

+ 40 

55,052 

— 0‘S 

+ 10-1 

ISP, Ml 

— 2*4 

+ 7 0 

102.215 

+ 0-7 

— 2*3 

GSo ,2oR 

+ o-o 

+ 11-0 

147,029 

4. ir-s 

+ S*6 

06, 9, -5 

+ s-s 

+ 10-1 

70.041 

+ ire 

+ 13-S 

143.S3G 

+ 4-1 

+ 1-7 

124,344 

+ 12*6 

+ S7'5 

COSylSG 

+ Jto-C 

+ Ol 

57,667 

+ 14*7 

+ 10-0 

172,643 

+ 171 

+ 32*S 

75,520 

+ 8*3 

+ 11*5 

120,725 

+ S-G 

— 6*8 

77,554 

+ 5*5 

+ 13*1 

1*0,294 

+ 62 

+ l-o 


Since 1S81 the health of the district has been fair and the population 
on a whole has made satisfactory progress. Although much ordinary fever 
exists in the badly drained and flooded tracts, in other respects the health of 
the people shows a marked improvement, and during the last decade the district 
has been peculiarly free from cholera and small-pox epidemics. This is due 
in recent years to the opening of the railway through the district which carries 
the crowds of pilgrims to Jagganath, who previously plodded wearily on foot 
and spread disease in all directions along their line of march. The railway 
has benefited the district in many other respects. By facilitating the disposal 
of the produce, prices have risen, and the cultivators, who enjoy fixity of 
tenure, are very well off. It has opened up several of the jungle thanas and 
stimulated trade. The decade has been a prosperous one, and in 1897, when 
the pinch of famine was keenly felt elsewhere, the birth-rate was unusually 
bigh — a circumstance attributed by the Magistrate to the prosperity of the 
people, who disposed of their hoards of rice at famine prices. 

103. In the district as a whole, there has been an advance of about 6 per 
cent, in the population since 1891, as compared with a gain of 4*6 per cent, in 
the previous decade, and a decrease of 1 per cent, in 1S72 — 1881. The Contai 
subdivision leads the way with an increase of 11 per cent. All the thanas in 
this subdivision have gained considerably, but especially Contai itself, which 
has added nearly a sixth to its population of 1891, and the other three thssa? 
on the coast, which contain the great temporarily-settled estate of Ma jnarnnris- 
The Ghatal subdivision has lost nearly 3 per cent, of the population records- 
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Population. 

1001. 

1801. 

Male'. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fomalo. 

Actnal population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants ... 

Sutural population 

1,390,233 

27,761 

72,129 

1,431,608 

1,393,381 

22,107 

02,110 

1,438,S90 

1,308,071 

20,403 

02,374 

1,350,013 

1,323,302 

21,050 

08,613 

1,301,055 


the last census. This decrease, as well as one of 1*3 per cent, in thana Debra and 
insignificant increases of *6 and *8 per cent, respectively in thanas Sabang and 
Narayangarh, all in the Sadar subdivision, is largely due to the movement _ of 
a portion of the population from the densely populated and lowlying 
tracts in the north-east and centre of the district to the reclaimed jalpai lands 
along the coast and tidal rivers in the Contai and Tamluk subdivisions. 
From the times of the Muhammadans these lands had been reserved by Govern- 
ment for the accumulation of salt and for the supply of fuel to boil the brine. 
The manufacture of salt by Government was stopped about forty years ago, 
and the lands, which are very extensive, were settled with various persons. 
After some time they began to be cleared and to be surrounded with embank- 
ments to keep out the salt-water. Thus protected, they yield abundant crops 
and are still an attraction to cultivators from distant parts of the district. Un- 
fortunately the embanking of these lands is said to have caused deterioration in 
the beds of various tidal rivers and kka?s ) and so to have rendered more frequent 

the flooding of the lowlying tracts 
inland which have been previously 
referred to. Considering its size the 
volume of emigration and immigra- 
tion from and to the district is small. 
The immigrants aggregate less than 

50.000, and the emigrants about 

134.000. The number of females on 
both sides of the account is very 

nearly the same as it was ten years ago, but the number of males who have 
come to the district is greater by about 7,000, and that of those who have left it 
by about 10,000 than it was in 1891. On the one hand the railway has 
attracted a number of coolies and railway employes, and on the other it has 
induced a greater exodus than before to Calcutta and Hooghly for temporary 
employmet during the early months of the year. The net result of these 
movements is a small loss amounting probably to something less than 1 
per cent. 

104. The Hooghly district suffered almost more than Burdwan itself from 
Hooghly t he great fever epidemic, and in 1881 the Census 

' u0G 1 '"' Superintendent estimated the total loss of popula- 

tion due to this cause at 650,000. Between 1872 and 1881 there was a 

decrease in the population amount- 
ing to 12 | per cent. During the 
next decade, there was a recovery 
of 6 per cent., chiefly owing to the 
rapid expansion of the Serampore 
subdivision. During the last 
decade there have been no speci- 
ally violent outbreaks of cholera or 
small-pox. Cholera was bad in 
several years, but the moi*tality so 
caused was but a small, fraction 
of that due to fever. The country 
is flooded 3 ’ early by the spill of 
the Damudar. Its surface is but 
little above sea level, and the drain- 
age is bad and is yearly getting 
worse, as the silting-up of the old 
streams and water-courses conti- 
nues. The soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The 
peculiarly malignant “Burdwan” 
fevers of the district are of 


Thana. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Percentage op 

VARIATION. 


1901. 

1801-1901. 

1881—1801. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1,049,883 

+ T4 

+ 6-0 

Sadar Subdivision 

SOS, US 

- 0-3 

+ 0-4 

Balasarh 

I’andun 

Dhuninkhnu 

Volta 

Hocghly 

40,229 

GS,656 

05,694 

43,462 

64,774 

pH 7 * r-t© O 

HVcnw 

1 + 1 1 1 

— j3’2 

- 0*3 
+ 2*3 
+ 20 
+ *06 

Serampore Suldtrlsion ... 

413,178 

+3'3 

+J3-C 

Ilnripal 

Kristanagnr 

Serampore 

Singur 

Ctanditala 

90,910 

67.C94 

03,611 

65,617 

99,446 

+ 1-9 

- 3*7 
+ 17*3 

- 3*1 
+ 1*9 

+ 11*1 
+ 8*6 
+ 16*7 
+ 14*1 
+ 15*6 

ArambaoJi Subdivision ... 

387,380 

+o-s 

+ 3-4 

Anmtagli ... 

Gcgtat ... 

Kbanakul - 

121,347 

1WS.7S8 

99,254 

COCO© 

+ 1 + 

+ 6*7 
- 1 5 
+ 4*8 


fever has disappeared, but even now the 
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unusually virulent kind. The death-rate is consequently high, and in only two 
years of the decade have the recorded births been more numerous than the 


deaths. 
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But if the health f'f the people 1ms been bad, they lmvo very little to 
complain of in other respects. The crops have been pood in most seasons, 
and prices have ruled high. The cultivators nro thus so prosperous tlmt 

then* was m» serious distress even in 1897 when the rico crop was little 

mere than n third of n normal one. There is a large and growing demand 
for labour in the mills nml brick-fields, but the natives of Hie district are so 
\vi 11 etr that not only do they not, as :t class, take employment in the 
mills, which obtain their labour force chu-lly from Bilmr and Orissa and 
from Binkura. but they thonv-elvcs employ imported labour to do the work which 
tie same ehe-s in ot!i« r parts of India are accustomed to do unaided. Writing 

• n this subject the Magistrate (Mr. highs) says: — 

“Tiam h j. • ih'.:t t that the 1 r!a-- 't nm renimknMy w-ll off. Tim cultivators 

) r.-. sy r..a:l«t* f.Tthrir p •tv. r< and oiln r crops, and make Inrpo profit*. The 

• ry :y. t <r c.iUii:.*. r cm r fieri to him oth< r non to do mo-t of his field work. 

Ti ;*■ < v.di ■ • i l.y t!.«» nutr.h- r t.f f..r> iim lab titer* wlio have r-.-tlh'd in tho district or 

v,h . vi-i*. it r.t th* Iwielsra. “Wngo* lnv<- r:">n {rrr.itly, both for f killed ami tnwkill n d 
Js.i.-v.r, and in tl < all »’,v- - r.r<- w.ll <i*J. rji-jally tlm c.*oli«-s, who will not work 

r.-puh.rJy, and t! «< f*:. j. •}.< • r*. Tin* mill*- in tin 1 Scr.rmjw mMivi’toa and thoro no.ir 

•he 1: , vl.ijuart* ?' ftatma fr.-: .■>«* the r:ur) jny n Imp.' amount in wages, and most of this 

“ , 1 * M »» 

:• *J.< :.t l-->.-.:;v. 

in;., The n suit of the recent Census i- a small increase of U per cent., 

hut this is due entirely to a rise in 
tin* number of immigrants, and a 
diminished loss from emigration. 
The number of persons from else- 
where win* were enumerated in the 
tli-t t it-* wn- greater by nearly 4O,Q0l> 
than in 1891, while the number of 
emigrants was h ss hv more than 
ijg.ittio. The mimh-r of the latter has been diminishing steadily since 
JsM. So much i f the migration to and hum this district is of a temporarv 
m.tmc that it is impmrihlc to gauge its effect on the population with any 
r.pptoacb to ncniracy. If the whole of the movements of the peoplo were 
permanent and distributed evenly over the decade, the census figures would 
indicate tin annual exodu** of some 2,o,iS persons coupled with a settlement of 
.s.9:?;» new comets.* or a net pain by migration of about fid, 090 persons since 
ISM. The actual pain is ptobnbly considerably below this figure, but even 
.,i. it is evidmt that it far more than accounts for the small addition to the 
population which has hi in recorded. The same conclusion is obvious from 
th.- fact that the only part of the district which has shown any marked advance 
i« the great industrial centre, Semmporc, where it amounts to moro than 17 
j„. r 11 ‘iit., the actual addition to its population being about the same as tlmt for 
the di-trict as a whole. Two other thanas in this subdivision, llaripal and 
Chonditalu, show a nominal increase, due in the latter to the importation of 
ro ilies to work in the brickfields. The head-quarters subdivision shows a 
"Hier.il decline except in Pandmi, where there is an mlvaneo of 4 por 
Two of the three tlmnas of Aramhagli show an increase, slight but 
noae the le-* welcome, because quite unexpected. This subdivision is 
eenmally looked on ns the unhealthiest part of the district, anil its crops nro 
often damaged by floods from the Duinodar, whoso waters arc now nllowod to 
.-pill over its right hank in order to obvinto the risk of the ombankment on tho 
left side being breached. In sj)ile of tho immigration that 1ms taken place, tho 
district is still less populous by 70, 000 than it was in 1872 anil ovon then tho 
district had suffered terribly from tho fever epidemic for nearly a dccailo. It 
seems very doubtful ■whether it will over fully recover its losses until the 


drainage problem is solved. 

1UG. The district of Howrah occupies a peculiar position, owing to its 

proximity to Calcutta, and to tho prcsonco within its 
Hownin. limits of a great industrial town. Its inhabitants 

*”«]•}, i* is on rill- basis or a dp.iUi-r.ito of 40 por 1,000, tho slight dlfTcronco betwcon this and tho 
r ormnl rrtinintod dosth-rote being duo to tho consideration that thoro nro Ton- few children amongst 
migrants. The way in which this and similar calculations hnre been mndo is explained in tho footnote on 
pngc 102. 

G ✓ 
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even in the rural areas are dependent on agriculture to a smaller extent than 
those of any other district in Bengal, and many of them go daily to their work 
in the metropolis, returning home in the evening. The communications 
between the rural areas and the town have been greatly improved during the 
decade by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway through Bagnan and the 
construction of the light railways from Howrah to Amta and to Sheakhali in 
the Hooghly District. Howrah suffered to a far less extent than its neighbours, 
Hooghly and Burdwan, in the fever epidemic, and even in 1881 the only thanas 
ihat°showed a decrease were Jagatballabhpur and Amta in the north-west of 
the district. With the exception of Bagnan, which is bounded on the west by 
the Iiup Narayan, and Jagatballabhpur, the other thanas are on the bank of 
the Hooghly, and though not very nigh, are better drained than the country 
behind them. The last ten years have not been healthy, and, except in 1897 
and 1898, fever has been very prevalent. Prior to 1896 cholera broke out 
constantly, but the construction of the water-works in that year, in addition to 
improving tho general health of Howrah city has resulted in a far smaller 
mortality from epidemic disease. The crops were bad in three years owing to 

deficient rainfall, and in' two years 
they suffered from floods, but the 
people are so well-off that relief 
works are never necessary. Tho 
mills offer ample employment to 
those who need it, and the only class 
that has not improved its position is 
the poorer middle class, who find 
the cost of food constantly increa- 
sing, while their incomes remain the 
same. The district now contains 
86,889 persons more than it did in 
1891, hut nearly half of this is 
due to tho phenomenal expansion 
of Howrah city which has 
already been referred to. Excluding 
Howrah city, tho growth has been 6£ per cent. Along the river tho increase 
lun been about 9 per cent. ; in Bagnan 5, and in Amta 2| per cent. The 
relatively small increnso in Amta is surprising, in view of its greater accessi- 
bility since tho construction of tho Howrah-Amta light railway. 

107. The number of immigrants has increased by rather more than 34,000 

according to the returns, but it is 
probablo that tho true increase is 
really greater. Howrah, though a 
separate district for ordinary admin- 
istrative purposes, is in revenue 
matters a subdivision of Hooghly, 
and tho villagers often describe 
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1501 — 1901. 
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DISTRICT TOT AT. 

sco.su 

+ It* 

+ 13-OG 

Smtar SuMirltlen ... 

451, SS7 

+ J7*7 
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Fi'.'r 
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r.o'.Hfl 
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JijV.t'M'.iMipor 

| 187.594 

100.131 

63,570 

+ 1V8 

+ 38*15 

+ CD 
+ 8*6 

+ 12*7 

+ £5*4 

+ 14'3 
+ 9*9 

5uMfrlifoti ... 

419,957 

+ SB 

+ £>* 6 

Ants 

in 

Us! iris 

t-jiLTcr — 

72.430 
W.3 Si 

8M17 

+ 5*4 

+ 5*2 

+ s-s 

+■ 8*7 

+ DC 
+ 8*J 

+ 7*8 

+ 13*0 



13:1. 

1533. 


Frsslr. 

JJ»V. 

Fraslf. 

1 . tl f.-.'m.n 

4 

r. 

SM.Ml 

374,751 
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4* .••73 

*v»;t 
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I2.4M 

7,^*1 
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SWl 
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10S. The 24-Parganas includes several tracts of entirely different charac- 
teristics. 

They are divided by the Magistrate, into the following five groups:— 

(1) The thauas on the bank of the Hughli in which there are mills. 

24 .Pakoa.vas. These are Naihati, Nawabganj’ 

Barrackpore, Khardaha, Bar- 
nagore, Budge-Budge. The suburbs also fail within this 
category, but they have been treated for census purposes as 
part of Calcutta. These thanas on the whole are more healthy 
than those further inland, being higher and enjoying a better 
supply of drinking water, which, in some cases, is filtered by 
the management of the mills. 

(2) The northern and central 'thanas, Habra, Diganga, Barasat, 

Dum-Dum, and Tollygunge. The drinking water is here very 
bad, being derived mainly from tanks polluted by surface 
drainage; the drainage channels are blocked and there are 
numerous swamps, and the homesteads are surrounded by dense 
jungle. Malaria is very prevalent. 

(3 ) The eastern thanas, Baduria and Basirhat. The inhabitants are 

for the most part sturdy Muhammadans; the country is now 
healthy and the main crop is jute which yields a handsome 
profit to the cultivators. 

(4) The southern thanas, Haroa, Bhangar, Sonarpur, Baruipur, 

Yishnupur, Fultah, Diamond Harbour and Magrahat. These 
thanas are salubrious owing to better drainage, ■ the com- 
parative absence of noxious undergrowth and the sea-breeze 
that blows almost continuously during the south-west monsoon. 

(5) The Sundarban thanas, Hasanabad, Canning or Matla, Jaynagar, 

Mathurapur and Kalpi. Cultivation is here spreading rapidly, 
and reclamation is extending southwards. 


1501-1901.1 1531-1691. 


2,078^89 

709,917 


481,903 


The census of 1881 showed a net increase of nearly 6 per cent, but 

there was a decline in the north 

poprxA* pebcestige oi and east of the district due to the 

tsaka. — vamajim. — prevalence of malaria. The so-called 

19U. 1531-1901. 1531-1691. “Burdwan • fever” spread thither 

from Nadia about 1861, but is said 

tisTincx total — s, 078 jB 9 + os + iv s to have died out in 1864. However 

adar subiMtian ... 709,917 + iv9 + i5 4 that may be, this tract continued to 

Tonjsraso 103.697 + w + S9;i be very unhealthy, and there was a 

tio.765 X 4-1 + ivs loss of population amounting to 9 per 

MMU?c»Dinsj" - • S X ii-9 + is9 cent, in the Barrackpore subdivision 

Bhinnr nr “ ~ + i?! + ^4*4 and to 10 j per cent, in the Naihati 

::: llcl! X ill X ire thana. In 1891, excluding the subur- 

ban municipalities, the district showed 
:aratat suMirMon ... 431,903 + 4 0 + os a further increase of 11*8 per 

“ isleso + s'* - ^.1 cent., but several of the northern 

Kiilrt.h?' kIois + + SI and central thanas were either 

DtatSl r. Utl* - il + 4-2 stationary or decadent, the worst 

xinSr. ::: ::: X u4 “ irs being Habra, where there was a 

decline of 5‘4 per cent. 

Baftr/mC Subdivision... 372,187 + 72 + S O Since 1891 the Condition of the 

Iwtaik 4 :: ::: X + 11 people has, on the whole, been pros- 

£, w ;;; " ^ ~ m X !s : o perous, but some distress was caused 

by the floods of September 1900 
460,748 + 144 + i 7 o which destroyed the crops in a great 

Diamond Harbour ... 70.655 + iv 4 + part of the Sundarban area. There 

ISjSLt iSS X 4 *s X io-o has been a considerable industrial 

Mathnrapor ... " X 3S X m development and the demand for 

—I labour in the mills lining the Hughli 

has been growing steadily. The public health is said to have been bad 

g 2 


VZSTItZCZ TOTAL 

Sadar Subdivision 

Tolljsnnso 

Sonarpur 

Banxipur 

Jaynagar 

Matla (Canning) 

Yithnupnr 

Bhangar 

lindge-Budge ... 
Hama gore 

para sat SubdlvUton 

Dum-Dum 

Barrackpore 

Nawabsranj 

Khardaha 

Barasat — 

Diganga 

Habra 

N&ihiti ••• 


flatirhat £i<lKZfcf«fon... 3?jS t lS7 

Barirhat ... ... SG.925 

Baduria 132.230 

Haroa ... — 61,55* 

Hasanabad 91,472 


Diamond Harbour Sub- 
division ... 

Diamond Harbour 

Vultfth 

Magrahat 

Kalpi 

Mathurapur 


460,748 
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throughout the decade, save only in 1893, 1897 and 1898. The most unhealthy- 
year -was 1896, when' the recorded deaths from cholera numbered 11,043 and 
from fever 37,919. The reported deaths exceeded the births in this year and 
also in 1895. 

109. Excluding the suburbs of Calcutta, the census of 1901 shows a not 

increase of 9*9 per cent., or, if the 
suburbs bo included, of slightly more' 
than 10 per cent. The total number 
of immigrants has increased by 
nearly 64,000, and as most of these 
new arrivals aro males, it is clear 
that a very largo proportion of them 
are temporary sottlors attracted by 


Population. 

1901. 

1301. 

Male. 

Pemalo, 

Male. 

Fomalo. 

Actual population 
Immigrants ... 

Emigrants ... ... 

Katural population ... 

1,092,916 

161,053 

03,017 

1,000,030 

035,443 

70,414 

55,043 

070,072 

080,278 

100,331 

61,001 

033,008 

002,765 

65,200 

47,127 

804,002 


the, high wages obtainable in the mills. But immigration, only accounts for 
about a third of the total gain, and there is a loss of more than 20,000 persons 
by emigration (chiefly to Calcutta! which must be set off against it. The 
greater part of the increase is, therefore, due to natural growth. 

The variations in each of the five groups of thanas into which the district 

is divided are noted in the margin. Speaking 
generally it may be said that the growth of the 
riparian thanas is due to immigration to the mills 
and that of the Sundarban thanas to new reclamations 
by imported cultivators. Elsewhere the changes are 
due mainly to natural conditions. The only thana 
in group ( 1) that has lost ground is Nawabganj. 
The rural area is here very unhealthy, and a largo 
cotton mill has been partially closed. Group (2) 


Group. 

Percentage 
of variation. 

Thanas. 


(1) Riparian 

+ 124 

(2) North & Contral 

+ -6 

(3) Kastern 

+ 6-9 

(4) Southern 

+ 6-8 

(6) Sundarban 

+ 24-2 


shows a stationary population. The number of persons enumerated in Calcutta, 
but born in the 24-Parganas, has grown by 24,000 during the decade, and it is 
mainly from this group of thanas that they have gone, attracted partly by the 
pleasures of town life and partly by the superior healthiness of Calcutta com- 
pared with their own fever-stricken homes. In group (4) a decrease is returned 
from Haroa where several large estates have been abandoned owing to the 
breach of the embankments constructed to keep out the salt water. The 
greatest expansion in the Sundarban area is in Canning, where large reclama- 
tions have been effected by the Land Improvement Company, but all the 
Sundarban thanas show a remarkable development. 

110. The census of Calcutta and the three Suburban Municipalities, 
Cossipore-Chitpur, Manicktala, and Garden "Reach, was taken under the super* 

Calcutta and Subueus. ■ vision of t] ? e deputy Chairman of the Calcutta Cor- 

poration, who has discussed the results in a separate 
report. It will suffice to note here that the total population of the metropolis, 
including its suburbs, is about 950,000, and that if Howrah, which is really as 

much a part of Calcutta as Southwark 
is of London, be included, the popula- 
tion is very nearly 1,107,000, which 
is greater than that of any European 
city except London, Paris and Berlin, 
ana of any city in America, except 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Excluding China, the population of 


Calcutta 

Cossipore-Chitpur 
Manicktala 
Garden Reach 


Total 


1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

1872. 

8-17,700 

40,760 

32,387 

28,211 

_ 

682,300 
31,423 
28,1 Cl 
N 

012,307 
20,294 
48,125 
ofc availab 

033,009 

25,809 

63,992 

0 . 

040,144 

7 41,880 

GS6,730 

713,370 


whose cities is uncertain, the only city in Asia with more inhabitants than 
Calcutta is Tokio. According to this census returns the expansion of the city of 
Calcutta during the last decade exceeds 24 per cent., hut this is due no doubt in 
part to a more accurate enumeration, facilitated by an excellent set of maps 
which were prepared at my suggestion. No fewer than two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, are immigrants, and of these barely one quarter are 
females. Amongst the persons born in Calcutta the sexes are more evenly 
represented and 46 per cent, of the total are females. The increase in the 
number of immigrants is about 83,000. and in that of the Calcutta-born 
about 72,000. In the Suburbs the proportion of immigrants is even greater 
than in Calcutta itself. 
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111. The Nadia district is a part of the old delta, but its rivers have gradu- 

K ally dried up and it no longer receives the annual 

deposits of silt which formerly renewed its fertility. 
In the greater part of the district the soil is sandy, and will not retain the water 
necessary for the growth of winter rice. Its main crops, therefore, are early 
rice, pulses and oilseeds. Late rice is generally grown only in the Kalantar, 
a lowlying tract of black clay soil stretching from the adjoining part of Murshi- 
dabad through the Kaliganj and Tehatta thanas, and in the country north and east 
of it in the thanas of Meherpur, Damurhuda, Gangni, Nowpara and Kushtia. 
Formerly indigo was extensively cultivated, and the ruins of the old factories 
are to be seen all over the district. But the indigo planters have well nigh dis- 
appeared, and although in their time complaints of their highhanded behaviour 
were frequent, thero is little doubt but that the condition of the raiyats is on the 
whole less favourable than it was in their time. They are for the most part 
tenants-at-will, a circumstance which the planters made use of to procure the cul- 
tivation of indigo, while their new landlords have taken advantage of it to force 
up rents, and their landlords’ underlings to levy blackmail on their own account. 

The district was once famous as a health resort, and it is said that 
Warren Hastings had a country house at Krishnagar. But it has long since lost 
this reputation. Before attacking Burdwan. the fever, subsequently called 
after that district, had devastated Nadia and Jessore, between 1857 and 1861, 
at which time it was known as “ Nadia fever.” A fresh outbreak occurred iu 
1SS0 and continued for five years, causing a terrible mortality, especially in the 
southern half of the district. A Commission appointed in 1881 concluded that 
the epidemic had its origin, partly in the insanitary conditions which prevail in 
native villages, but chiefly in the silting up of the rivers which had become 
“ chains of stagnant pools and hot-beds of pestilence in the dry season”. There 
were two destructive floods, in 1SS5 and 1890, and it is thus small wonder that 
at the Census of 1891 a decrease of rather more than 1 per cent., should have 
been recorded. 

112. The decade which has just passed has witnessed no such widespread 

calamities as that which preceded it, 
but the conditions have not been 
favourable to the growth of the 
population. Fever has been very 
prevalent in the south of the district, 
especially in Krishnagar town and 
in the old jungle-smothered villages 
of the 'Kanaghat subdivision. In 
the extreme north-east of the dis- 
trict also, obstructed drainage 
has favoured the spread of a 
virulent form of malarial fever which 
has caused a very heavy mortality.® 
Cholera also was very prevalent, 
especially in 1S91, 1S92 and 1896. 
The only two healthy years of the 
decade were 1S97 and 1898. The 
seasons were on the whole unfavour- 
able to the crops, especially those of 
1895 and 1896, in which years the 
early rice crop was little more than a 
half and a third, respectively, of the 
normal outturn. The winter rice 
suffered even more, yielding less than 
half of an average crop in 1895 and 
barely a seventh in 1896. Distress 
was severe throughout the district 

and deepened into famine in the tracts where late rice is the staple crop. The 

* The mortality ■sms so high in some o£ the Tillages in Eomirthali in 1S97 when I was Msgistrate of 
the district, that I suspected the presence of plague. A special inspection tcis made oy the Civil Surgeon 
who reported that the deaths were dne to a bad outbreak of malarial fever. 
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relief afforded by Government was eminently successful in preventing loss of 
life, and the deaths reported in the years 1896, 1897 and 1898 were less numer- 
ously nearly 50 per cent, than those of the preceding triennium. ,The statistics, 
were tested, but the results showed that the reporting was quite as accurate aB 
usual, and the fact that during the same period the reported births exceeded by 
7 per cent, those of the previous three years, points to the same conclusion. 

113. The net result of the present census is an increase of 23,383 persons 
or 1*4 per cent. The Ranaghat subdivision in the south of the district shows a 
loss of 5*6 per cent., or 1 per cent, more than that recorded ten years ago. 
The Krisbnagar thana, in the head-quarters subdivision which adjoins this tract, 
has also lost ground, though not quite to the same extent as in the previous 
decade. The whole of this tract is, as has been already noted, malarious and 
unhealthy, and its continuous decline must be ascribed mainly to this cause. 

' The decadent condition of the weav- 
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ing industry of Santipur may also 
have contributed to the falling off 
in that direction. Calcutta and the 
mills in its neighbourhood attract 
immigrants from this neighbourhood, 
but the total number of Nadia-born 
settlers in Calcutta and the 
24-Parganas was less in 1901 than it had been ten years previously. The district 
has lost by migration during the decade to the extent probably of about 1 
per cent. 

The two eastern thanas of the head-quarters subdivision, Hanskhali and 
Kissengunge, show the greatest increase of any in the district. These thanas 
lie in the hollow across which the floods of the Bhdgirathi sweep whenever the 
great Lalitakuri embankment in the Murshidabad district gives way, and they 
suffered severely in the floods of 1885 and 1890. The population of Kissen- 
gunge was stationary in 1891, while that of Hanskhali showed a great decrease. 
In the two thanas together, the present figures represent a very slight improve- 
ment on the population recorded twenty years ago. The only other part of the 
district that shows a satisfactory rate of progress is the line of thanas stretching 
through the centre of the district from Kaliganj to Kushtia, which corresponds 
very closely to the area in which famine relief operations were found necessary. 
This area, taken as a whole, is probably at the present time the healthiest 
part of the district. The decrease in Kumarkhali, in the north-east, is due to 
malaria which, as will be seen further on, has caused an even greater loss of 
population in the adjoining 'parts of Jessore and Faridpur. The falling off 
in Karimpur to the north-west is less easy to explain. 

114. The district of Murshidabad is bisected from north to south by the 
M Bhdgirathi, the ancient course of the Ganges, and 

. the character of the country on the two banks is 

very different. East of this river the soil is lowlying and alluvial, and forms a 
part of the old delta. It is fertile, but is liable to be flooded by the spill of the 
Bbagirathi and other rivers, to prevent which numerous embankments have at 
various times been erected.* The climate is damp and malaria is prevalent. 
On the western side, the land is high and undulating; the soil is a hard clay on 
which winter rice alone grows well, and the climate is comparatively dry. The 
BMgirathi is more than a mere physical boundary. It was the ancient dividing 
line between R&rh to the west and Barendra to the east. West of the river 
Hindus predominate, while to the east Muhammadans are more numerous. 
The population is comparatively dense bn the eastern side of the river, but 
is sparse in the central portion of the Rarh country. Shortly before 1881 
the Burdwan fever spread to the district, and devastated not only the 
lowlying waterlogged eastern tract, but also the elevated country to the 
west. For some years the death-rate was exceptionally high, and the 
growth of the population was checked, the variation between 1872 and 1891, 

* The most important is the line of embankments along tho left bank of the Bbagirathi. The propriety 
of maintaining all these embankments has often been called in c[uostion, Tho land that would otherwise 
be flooded is thereby deprived of its supply of fertilizing silt, and the river, being confined to its bed, 
deposits its siit there, and thus gradually raises itself above the level of the Burrounding country. 
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being barely 2 per cent. Since 1891 there has been a great improvement 
and the death-rate has fallen considerably, especially in the Rarh country, 
which is reputed to he the healthiest part of the district. The reported birth- 
rate has been higher than in most other parts of Bengal and in 1S99, it exceeded 
4S per l ,000, a figure which shows that the vital statistics of the district have 
attained a fair standard of accuracy. According to these returns the excess of 
births over deaths during the eight j^ears 1892— 1900 exceeds 9S.000. The 
gradual decay of the silk and indigo industries has affected the prosperity of 
the people, and in 1S97 the district was visited by famine. The distressed 
area comprised the tract east of the Bhagiratki and a small strip in the Kandi 
subdivision, but relief operations were not found necessary on so large a scale 
as elsewhere. The scarcity had no apparent effect on the death-rate which was 
considerably lower in 1897 than in any other year of the decade, except 1898, 
while the average birth-rate of 1S97 and 1898 was higher than that of any 
other consecutive two years. Except for the famine year, the crops have been 
generally good, and the condition of the cultivators is satisfactory. 

115*. The present census shows a net increase of 6*6 per cent, but there 

are considerable local variations. 
Two tracts have sustained a loss of 
population, viz., Suti thana in the 
Jangipur subdivision, and the 
country bordering on the left bank 
of the Bhagirathi from Azimganj to 
Berhampore, including Manullabazar, 
Shahanagax, Sujaganj and Danlat- 
bazar. Suti is surrounded by pro- 
gressive thanas, and the falling-off 
is due probably to temporary causes 
connected with the movements of 
the Granges. A good deal of land 
has been washed away and thrown up 
on the opposite bank of the river in 
the Malda district, and this has led to 
a considerable amount of emigration. 
The other tract has been decadent 
ever since 1872. It is to a great 
extent urban, and its prosperity has 
been steadily declining. Trade has 
been diverted to other channels, and 
the ivory work and bell metal manu- 
factures for which it is noted have 
become less profitable. The Lalbagh 
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subdivision was closed for some years, and this also must have had some effect 
in reducing the population. The prosperity of this locality, moreover, is closely 
connected with the fortunes of the Nawab whose circumstances have not 
been improving. The earthquake of 1897 overthrew a great number of buildings 
which the people have not been able to replace, and the untonched ruins give to 
the visitor an uncomfortable impression of neglect, decay and poverty. Through- 
out the rest of Eastern Murshidabad there has been a fair increase, which is 
greatest in Raghuuathganj in the north, and in Burwa in the extreme south. 

In this part of the district as a whole, 
the rate of growth is 3T per cent. In 
Western Murshidabad, on the other 
hand, it amounts to 12‘9 per cent. In 
no thana in the latter tract is it less 
than 9, while in Sagardighi and 
Kalianganj it amounts to 26 per cent. 
These thanas, which are still very 
sparsely populated, attract a large proportion of the immigrants from 
Birbhum and the Sonthal Parganas. Sagardighi showed a fair increase at the 
two previous enumerations, but Kalianganj was almost stationary in 1891, 
while in 1SS1 it showed a decrease of 11*7 per cent. The thana that has 
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progressed most rapidly since 1872 is Sliamsbirganj, which is nearly 50 per 
cenL more populous than it then was. During the last decade the district has 
j 0 - t) V micratioii more than it has gained but the changes have not been very 
"Teat, and have probably not affected the rate of growth by more than 1 per cent. 

HG. Tho conditions adverse to health that exist in the south of Nadia 

prevail over almost the whole of Jessore. The banks 
Je.moss. 0 f the rivers aro higher than the country behind 

them, and depressions are thus formed between the main water courses. The 
drainage of these depressions was always difficult, and it has now become almost 
impossible owing to tho silting-up of the mouths of the rivers and drainage 
channels. Stagnant swamps are thus formed, while good drinking water is 
scarce and the homesteads are enveloped in dense jungle. Tho district 
has Ion? been notoriously unhealthy, and it was here that cholera first appeared 
in a violently epidemic form in 1817.* Here, too, twenty years later, originated 

that terribly fatal kind of fever, subse- 
quently known as u Nadia,” and thon 
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on tlie drinking water ; and Muhamadpur, where the great fever epidemic 

first broke out, lies within the limits 
of this subdivision. 

The above changes in the popu- 
lation are practically independent 
of migration. The total amount of* 
inter-district movement is small 
and immigrants and emigrants have 
•Corroded Ejurcj. alike decreased in number since 1891. 
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NORTH BENGAL. 

US. The district of Rajshnhi is composed of three entirely distinct tracts. 

The first, or Barind, is elevated and undulating. 

The soil is a stiff red clay or quasi -laterite, and, 
where not cultivated, is covered with brushwood interspersed with large 
trees, the remains of extensive forests. The only crop that can here be grown 
is winter rice. The population, though once plentiful, is now sparse. The 
climate is healthy. This tract comprises the whole of Godagari, the greater 
part of Tanor, Manda and Mahadcbpur, and the north of Singra. The Gangetic 
thanas, Rampur Boalia, Cbargliat and Lalpur, form another well-defined area. 
It has a grey sandy soil and a variety of crops are grown. The level is relatively 
high, and the climate is moderately healthy. The population is fairly dense 
and includes a considerable number of landless labourers who were originally 
attracted by the silk industry. The remaining thanas, Nangaon, Bagmara, 
Puthia, Panchupur, Nat or, Singra and Burigaon, constitute the third area, 
a swampy depression, waterlogged aud abounding in jhils. The rivers 
that once drained it have been cut in halves by the Padma, and their 
mouths have been silted up. The soil is a black loam, and is most fertile. But 
malaria is very prevalent, especially during the winter months, and the death- 
rate is high. The population, however, is dense except in Singra, which 
divides with thana Raiganj in the Pabna District the distinction of containing 
the Chalan bil, the largest sheet of inland water in Bengal. This tract may" 
be again subdivided into areas growing and not growing ganja. The former 
category includes the Naugaon and Panchupur thanas which supply the whole 
of Bengal with ganja. The crop is a most profitable one and is a great attrac- 
tion. The land is here somewhat higher and the drainage less obstructed than 
elsewhere in this group of thanas. 

119. During the nineteen years betweeu 1872 and 1891, the population of 
the district as a whole was almost stationary. The thanas to the north and west 
increased rapidly, while those in the centre and south declined. The latter part 
of the district suffered so terribly from fever that in 1883 aud 1884 Rajshnhi 
held the first place in the list of fever-stricken districts. The unhealthiness 
still continues, and the annual reports of the Civil Surgeon are most depressing. 
In seven out of the last ten years it has held a place amongst the sis most 
feverish districts in Bengal, and in 1S92 and 1S93 it stood at the top of the list. 
In only two years of the decade, 1S97 and 1S98, did the reported births exceed 
the deaths. These years were comparatively healthy owing to the low rainfall 
which caused many of the shallower bils to dry up. The crops have been good 
since 1897, but prior to that year they had been short for several years in 
succession. The famine did not touch this district, though the people suffered 
from the high prices due to scarcity elsewhere. Tbecon&ition of the cultivating 
classes is said to be satisfactory, especially in the Naugaon Subdivision.^ The 
decade, however, has seen the practical extinction of indigo cultivation in the 
district, and the decline of the silk industry has impoverished silk- worm rearers 
and silk-workers and the cultivators of the mulberry. 

120. The net result of the last ten years in the district as a whole is a 
slight increase of 1*6 per cent. As on 'previous occasions, there has been 
an" increase in the Barind and in the ganja-growing thanas and a decrease 
in the centre and south of the district. The most progressive thanas are 
Naugaon and Mahadebpur, both of which have been growing rapidly 
during the w'hole of the last thirty years. Manda, in the Barind, and Panchu- 
pur, in the Naugaon Subdivision, also show a considerable increase. ' The 
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Tanor and Godagari ..is surprising, as the immi- 
gration _of :.Santals -and other -tribes 
continues. Bagmara thana Bhows an 
-increase for the first time - since 1872, 
and ‘Puthia. and Lalpur, though they 
have again declined, have done so 
at a .far less rapid rate than on-pre- 
vious occasions. In Nator, 'Bmigaon, 
Charghat and ‘Boalia, on the other 
hand, the decrease is greater now 
than it was in 1891. There seems to 
be little ground for expecting any 
early improvement in the condition 
of the central and southern part of 
the district. Since 1872 the popula- 
tion has decreased by 12*8 per cent., 
while that of the'thanas in the B£rind 
and in ‘the ganja-growing tracts has 
grown by 25*6 and 59*3 per cent., 
respectively. These two tracts owe a great deal of their development to 
immigration— from other districts in the case of ! the Barind, and -from other 

parts of Rajshahi itself, chiefly from 

i 3 . 
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Puthia, Baghmara and Nator, in 
the thanas where ganja is grown. 
The- - total number of immigrants 
from other districts has increased 
•by more than ; 9,'O0O during the 
decade, but it is very uncertain 

~ 1 1 : u how many have come to stay. A 

great many are palkl-b eaters, earth-workers and field labourers who visit 
the district during the cold weather and leave again before the rains set 
in. Probably not more than a third are permanent settlers. Of -these, the 
great majority are Santals, Mundas and Oraons who have made clearances in 
the jungles of the Barind. The zamindars allow newly-cleared land to be held 
rent-free for the first three or four years, and this exactly suits the taste 
of ‘these unsophisticated aborigines, who do not mind the physical labour in- 
volved in breaking down the jungle, but have a very great aversion to the 
payment of rent. They remain until rent is demanded and then move 'on, 
leaving the land they have brought under cultivation to be occupied by the 
less hardy and less industrious Hindu cultivators who would shrink from 
undertaking on their own account the irksome task of reclamation. 

121. The whole of Dinajpur is alluvial, with the exception of ’four or -five 

-thanas in the south of -the district which lie in :the 
iKA Barind. The surface is here elevated, undulating 

and well drained, and even in the alluvial parts of the district the proximity 
to the foot of the hills and the consequent greater speed of the -rivers has 
given the country a more rapid slope than is the case further south, and 
it is thus far better drained. In spite of this the district was for many 
years exceedingly unhealthy, and in 1 878 a -'Committee was appointed "to 
enquire into the causes. The only remedial -measure adopted was a scheme for 
draining the neighbourhood of the chief town. The census of 1881 showed 



increase of rather less than 3 per cent., of which, however, a considerable part 
was due to immigration. Since 1891 the health of the district has continued to 


show Fomc further improvement, hut it is even now far from satisfactory, and 
malarial fevers are still very prevalent. In every year of the decade, Dinajpur 
has been one of the six districts with the highest recorded mortality from fever, 
but tliis may he due in part to the greater accuracy of the returns, as its reported 
birth into is exceeded in only two districts in the Province. A comparison of 
the births unci deaths reported during the nine years 1892-1900 shows a net 
excess of 21,0£0 births. The crops have been good on the whole. There were 
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partial, failures in 1891 and .1897, and the scarcity in the latter year was aggra- 
vated by. the high prices. which prevailed throughout India. The good harvests 
of. subsequent seasons have restored the prosperity of the cultivators, hut they 
are wanting in industry. The Magistrate says : — 

“They are an idle lot. In spite of the fertility of the soil, the low rates of rent, and the 
opening up of the country by railways, their material condition is still much the same- as it 
was many years ago; - The reclaimers of jungle and waste land, a large portion of the reapers 
during harvest time, the ooolies, the domestio servants, the skilled labourers, such as carpenters, 
etc., the wholesale traders, all, or nearly all, oome from other districts. The standard of 
comfort of the ordinary cultivator is low. He is content with a house whioh can but in- 
differently protect him and his family from stress of weather, and he does not possess any 
warm olothmg for the winter. The standard of oomfort has not shown any tendency to rise 
during the last ten years. The people are improvident and spend a large amount of money 
every year in bnying useless articles - of rural luxury at the fairs held all over the district 
during the dry months.” 


122 . 


During -the last decade the population has grown by 84,5 10 or 5*7 per 

cent., but this is to a great extent due 
to immigration from other districts. 
The increase in the immigrant popu- 
lation is nearly 20,971, but this, of 
course, does not represent the real 
number of new arrivals. There were 
already 112,000 immigrants in 1 891, 
and at the assumed annual death rate 
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823.972 

60,789 

8,420 

.751.603 
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700,607 

774,350 

68,012 

16,940 

725,314 
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46,021 
16,733 
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of 40 per 1,000, about 45,000 new settlers must have come to the distinct during 
the .decade to keep up this number. A further immigration of 2,486 persons 
yearly, or of about 25,000 during the decade, would be necessary to produce 
the excess of 20,000 immigrants recorded at the present census. There is some 
uncertainty as to the actual number of emigrants in 1891* but in any case the loss 
by fresh departures during the decade cannot well have exceeded 6,000. These 
figures indicate a net gain owing to migration of about 64,000 persons, which 
leaves less than 21,000, ,or say per cent., as the gain due to the excess of 
births over deaths. This result agrees very closely with that indicated by the 
returns of births and deaths. I have discussed this matter at some length, not 
because it is claimed that a very close approximation to the true growth of the 
population has been arrived at, but because the volume of immigration is here 
exceptionally large and the mere percentage of increase in the population 
actually enumerated in the district thus differs to an unusual extent from that 
indicating the true growth. Moreover, where a district has so long been deca- 
dent, it is specially desirable to know whether the conditions adverse to health 
still .continue or not. 

123. An examination of the figures for individual thanas shows, as was to 

be expected, that the increase is most 
rapid in the south of the district, 
especially in Patnitala, Patiram, 
Chintaman and Nawabganj. These 
thanas lie in the Barind. Magni- 
ficent tanks and scattered bricks 
afford ample evidence of a consider- 
able population at some former 
period but at the present time the 
country is very sparsely inhabited, 
and it is for the most part covered 
with scrub jungle. About fifty years 
ago it occurred to the manager of a 
Government estate that the waste 
land might be reclaimed if Santdls 
were imported and settled there. 
The experiment was made and 
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+ 77 

+S’S 
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+ 0'S 
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+ 4-7 

+ 60 
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75,473 

+-1S-7 

+ 7-7 

S4S.OS6 

+3‘3 
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227,423 
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+ 1-3 

7S.712 

- *4 

— 1*2 

95.211 

+ 3*7 

+ 1-0 

143,740 

+ 4-3 

— 1-3 


» la 1S91 more than 10,000 persons censused in the Sonthnl Par gauss vrere returned as born in 
Dinaipur. There mould seem- to hare been some mis take about this. There is no knovrn trend oE emigra- 
tion, iiom Dinaipur to die Sonthal Pargauas, and a movement on such a scale as this could not have 
escaped observation. At the present census only 67 persons in the Sonthal Pargaaas returned Dinajpnr as 
their birthplace. The Deputy Commissioner oE the Sonthal Parganas is o£ opinion that the birthplace 
table oE 1691 for that distnct is quite unreliable. 
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CHAPTER II— -VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION. 


proved such a success that the influx has continued ever since.' The total 
number of Santals in the district now amounts to 74,101. Their lead has been 
followed by a few Mundas and Oraons from Ranchi. The zamindars welcome 
the advent of these hardy pioneers, but they do not usually take any active ' 
steps to import them, as they are of a roving disposition and readily move on 
to fresh clearances on other estates. Outside the Barind the Santals seem averse 
to set tlin g and the increase in the population is consequently smaller. The 
only thana showing a decrease is Ranisankail. The opening of the Bihar 
section of the Eastern Bengal Railway does not, so far, appear to have had much 
effect in developing the tract through winch it runs, and both Raiganj and 
Dinajpur show a less rapid rate of increase than the thanas on either side of them. 

124. Jalpaiguri comprises two distinct tractB, viz., (1 ) the regulation portion 

which was formerly a subdivision of Rangpur. 

Jai,paiguei. This tract includes thanas Jalpaiguri, Rajganj, 

Titalya, Boda and Patbgram, all of which lie west of the Tista, except the last 
which is an enclave of the Kuch Bihar State; (2) the Western Dual's, taken from 
Bhotan after the war of 1864-65, comprising the thanas of Damdim, Mainaguri, 
Dhupguri, Falakata and Alipore, all east of the Tista. The regulation tract has 
been long settled, and except in the north, it has a fairly dense population. The 
non-regulation thanas, on the other hand, were very sparsely populated when 
first acquired. The former tract is decadent, while the latter is very progressive. 
Its two western thanas, Damdim and Mainaguri, contain much land very 
suitable for the cultivation of tea. The first garden was opened in 1874, and 
others followed so rapidly that in 1881 there were 55 tea estates with 6,280 
acres under tea. In 1891 there were 79 gardens with 35,683 acres of tea, 
and in 1901, 103 gardens with 76,158 acres. Apart from the tea gardens, the 
settlement of land for ordinary cultivation is progressing rapidly ; the rates of 
rent are very low, and cultivators are attracted not only from the thanas west 
of the Tista, but also from Rangpur and the Kuch Bihar State. 

— - The census of 1872 was not very accurate, even in the regulation part of 
the district, and for the Western Duars an estimate by the Settlement Officer 
was accepted in lieu of a detailed euumeration. There were also various changes 
of jurisdiction between 1872 and 1881, and the effect of these on the population 
was not ascertained, It is thus impossible to give an accurate idea of the 
variations that took place between 1872 and 1881. So far as the figures go, the 
population of the district as a whole rose by nearly 40 per cent., and that of the 
Damdim and Mainaguri thanas was more than nine times as great in 1881 as it 
was in 1872. The Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Forrest), however, calculates 
that the population of the district in 1872 must have been atleast 70,000 greater 
than that returned at the census in which case the growth of the district 
between that year and 1881 would be only about 16 per cent. 

125. During the next ten years the registered increase was 17*2 per cent. 
The regulation portion of the district showed a loss of 3*5 per cent., which was 
shared by all thanas except Jalpaiguri, where an advance of 10 per cent, was 
recorded. The Western Duars continued to show a phenomenal rate of 
development, especially Damdim, Dhupgari and Falakata. Since 1891 the area 
under tea has more than doubled. The industry has now fallen upon hard 
times and its further development has been checked, but the effect of this will 
not bo apparent until 1911. The settlement of lands in the Duars for ordinary 
cultivation has continued to progress. The crops have been good and the 
growing demand for labour has been met, as in previous years, by extensive 
importation from other parts of the Province. Amongst the Datives of the 
district the landless labourer does not exist. Thhre have been considerable exten- 
sions of the Bengal Duars and Kucb Bihar State Railways, and a workshop has 
been opened in connection with the former, employing nearly 1,000 workmen. 
There have been no specially serious outbreaks of epidemic disease, but fever 
is always prevalent, and in eiglit out of tbo ten years the district has figured 
amongst the six districts with the highest recorded mortality from fever in the 
Province. The births reported by the police have exceeded the deaths only in 
tour years, and on the average tbo deaths have outnumbered the births by 
nearly 3 per 1,000 per liunurn. Even if we allow for a slightly more 
do jc-cUve registration of deaths than of births the natural population must 
fce s-UJktiy decadent. The registered mortality is greatest in the Duars 
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where tho reported deaths give au avorage of 39’9 per 1,000 compared with only 

33*1 in the regulation tracts. The 
"birth-rate, on the other hand, is here 
34*3 per mille, as against 33*3 in the 
Duars. 

126. The census of 1901 shows 
that the population has grown by 
15*6 per cent. The rate of progress 
has fallen slightly but the actual addi- 
tion to the population is greater than 
it has ever been before.* The 
regulation tract is still decadent, 
while the Western Duars have again 
made a great advance. The most 
progressive thana on this occasion 
is Alipore, followed by Falakata 
and Dhupgari. Damdim, which showed the greatest development in 1891, 
has increased far less rapidly during the last decade, owing probably to the 
fact that there was less scope for further expansion. Most of the land 
suitable for tea had been taken up prior to the last census. Throughout the 
district the variations in population are due almost entirely to migration, which 
accounts alike for the falling-ofi west of the Tista and for the rapid growth 
of tho population east of that river. The western thanas are the more 
healthy, and they, if any, would show an increase if migration were left out 
of account. These, however, are the thanas where alone a loss of population 
has taken place, and it is clearly due to the movement of the population within 
the district from west to east which has been going on since 1881, and probably 
from a much earlier date, and will doubtless continue so long as the supply of 
culturable waste in the Western Duars remains unexhausted, unless in the 
interval the znmindars reduce their rates to the level of those payable on the 
Government estates in the Duars. There is also a slight balance against 
these thanas in the migration between them and Siliguii in the Darjeeling 
district. 

127. In the Duars, on the other hand, the natural population has probably 

declined, and the whole of the in- 
crease is due to the growth of the 
immigrant population. There are 
now 188,223 immigrants in the dis- 
trict, compared with 143,922 in 1891, 
and most of them were enumerated in 
the Duars. The proportion borne by 
the foreign-horn to the total popula- 
tion in each thana in the Duars is 


Population. 


Halo. Female. Male. Female. 


Actual population 
Immigrants 
Emicrante 
Natural population 


«“,S77 SW.EOS SM.SID 310,417 

104.014 83,30'J 67,1*14 00,013 | 

7,053 0,871 9,031 11,010 i 

315,518 £91,005 SS0.030 £C0,SS0 I 




noted in the margin. It is highest in Falakata, 
where more than half the inhabitants were born 
outside the district. About half of the immi- 
grants are tea-garden coolies from Chota 
Nagpur and the Sonthal Parganas. Many of 
these stay permanently. The number of settlers 
from Kuch Bihar and Rangpur is less than it was 
in 1891 ; many of the older settlers have died, 
and the new-comers have not been sufficient to re- 


place them. Assuming the death-rate amongst the immigrant population to be 
40 per 1,000 per annum, an annual supply of nearly 6,000 new-comers would be 
needed to keep up their original number, and of nearly 5,000 to raise it to the 
present figure. The countervailing loss owing to departures from the district 
has been very small, and the net gain on account of migration must h*T$ 
considerably exceeded 100,000. The district-born population has incr-r-ssed 
from 552,856 to 616,5S3, but this is due not so much to the excess of 
over deaths as to the fact that the ranks of the distriet-horn are sveHc-i if* 
the children of immigrants who have made their homes in the district, 
were 60,613 immigrant females in the district in 1551. and if the cir:b? 
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land is rapidly being brought under cultivation by new settlers, chiefly from 
Nepal. In Darjeeling and Jorbangala there has been a fair growth, and the 
tea gardens in this tract have added 5,000, or more than 12 per cent., -to their 
population since 1801, In the Kurseong subdivision the tea-garden .popula- 
tion has been slightly reduced, but the loss has been more than counterbalanced 
by the growth of the town of Kurseong and by new settlers for ordinary 
cultivation. Of tho decrease of 2,404 persons in the Siliguri thana, about two- 
thirds is accounted for by the fact that in 1891 a largo number of temporary 
immigrants were employed there in the construction of a road. The tea 
gardens have added 11 per cent, to their population, but the settlers in the 
fchds mahdk have decreased by nearly 5 per cent. Having regard to the heavy 
death-rate, the loss of population in this thana must have been far greater than it 
is but for immigration from outside. If we accept the recorded death-rate as 

correct and raise the birth-rate from 
19'4 as reported, to 25 per *1,000, 
'the annual decrease, but 'for immigra- 
tion, would, at the rate of 35 'per 
1,000, exceed 2,500. There must 
thus apparently have been an immi- 
gration to the tliana of more than 
25,000 persons. This supposition is 
corroborated by the returns of birthplace which show that no less than 36,907, 
or 52 per cent, of the inhabitants of the thana were born elsewhere. 

Tho total volume of immigration is less than it was in 1891, but ‘the 
foreign-born still number nearly half the total population of the district, A 
very large proportion of them are permanent settlers on the tea gardens and 
I:hds mahdh. The earlier immigrants are gradually dying out and their place 
is being tnken by their children born in Darjeeling; the reduction in the 
foreign-born population, therefore, merely moans that the flow of fresh 
immigrants is growing less and not that it has ceased altogether. If there had 
been no new settlers since 1891 tlic number then enumerated would have fallen 
to about 91,000, or 32,000 less than the actual strength of the immigrant 
population. These figures indicate an average annual arrival of some 4,000 
new-comers. The corresponding loss by emigration is inappreciable. 

130. Tlic soil of Rangpur is fertile and the population is very dense 

compared with other districts in North Bengal. 
lUsorPB. ^ wave of unhealtbiness swept over the district 

some time before 1S72. Between that year and 1891 malarial fever was 
very prevalent and the district lost more than 4 per cent, of its population. 
The thanas that suffered most before 1881 were Rangpur, Mitapokbur and 
Pirganj in the centre of the district. In 1S91 these three thanas taken together 
recovered some of their losses, but there was a general decadence in all 
the thanas to the east and north of them and in Badarganj which adjoins them 
on the west. The death-rate irom fever was very high throughout the decade, 
and there were frequent outbreaks of cholera which was imported- by coolies 
“passing through the district cn route for Assam. The prevalence of malaria 
wan attributed at tbo last census to the obstruction of tbe old drainage channels 
south and west of the Tista. The greatest loss of population occurred in the 
thanas on the north-east of that river, but there can be no doubt that the 
drainage is obstructed throughout 'the district. 

Since 1S91 there has been a great improvement in the health of the people, 
and the births reported by the police since birth registration ‘was introduced in 
1892 have exceeded the deaths by more than 29,900. Ihe crops on the whole 
have been good, und even in 1S97 the distress was comparatively slight. No 
relief works were found necessary, and the amount distributed, in charitable 
doles was very small. Railway communications have been greatly improved. 
The Gaibanda subdivision has been rendered more accessible by the lme run- 
ning from Santabar to Fulchari on the Brahmaputra; the Kuch Bihai Railway 
has heen completed on the north ; the railway to the Jalpaiguri Duars running 
from Lalmonir Hat through the north of the district has beeu opened, ahu the 
Tista river has been bridged. These operations have not only opened out the 
country, but they brought many labourers into the district, some of whom were 
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more healthy than- either Rajshalii to' the west or Rangpur to the north. The 
drainage is somewhat better and malaria is less prevalent. It is only along the 
bank of the moribund Kara toy a, and especially in the towns of Bogra and 
Sherpur, that serious unhcultliiness exists. Between 1872 and 1SS1 the popula- 
tion grew by 6‘5 per cent., aud this was followed during the next decade by a 
further increase of 11*2 per cent. The great general prospexity of the district 
is shown by the fact that on both occasions every thana in the district shared 
in the general improvement. 

“Since 1891,” says the Magistrate, Mr. Sen, “there has been no disaster 
of any kind, cither in the shape of famine or pestilence, to impede progress. 
There was some scarcity in 1S97, but there was no loss of life and locaf help 
sufficed to allay it. The inhabitants are well off, and most cultivators hire 
foreign labour at the time of reaping and sowing. Wages are high and the 
local people will rarely condescend to work as coolies.” The opening of 
the railway from Santahar to the Brahmaputra towards the close of the decade 
promises to still further increase the prosperity of the district, and a great 
amount of produce is already being exported by means of it. The earthquake 
of 1897 overthrew most of the brick buildings in the towns of Bogra and 
Sherpur, including the Government offices, and struck a serious blow at the 
prosperity of Sherpur town which was already decadent; but otherwise no 
serious harm was done. The vital statistics show a net excess of about 30,000 
births since 1892, and the Bogra and Sherpur towns aud Sherpur thana are the 
onlv places where the registered deaths have outnumbered the births. 

133. The census of 1901 shows a further increase of 11*8 in the 

population, and again every thana in the 
district contributes to the general result. 
1 he growth is greatest in the Panchabibi 
thana in the Barind, which adjoins the 
highly progressive thanas of Patiram 
and Patnitala in Dinajpur and its 
development is due to the same cause, 
viz., the clearance of the jungle by immi- 
grant Santals and Mundas, who remain 
only so long as the landlord demands no 
rent, and then move on elsewhere with 
their portable huts, leaving the land 
already reclaimed to be occupied by the 

settled cultivators of the district. The thana is sparsely populated compared 
with the rest of the district, and there is still ample room for further expansion. 
The next most progressive thana, Dhunote, presents a complete contrast to 
Panchabibi, as it- is already the most densely populated part of the district. 
The soil is a grey sandy loam of great natural fertility and it receives annual 
deposits of silt from the Jamuna. The principal crop is the highly profitable 
jute which finds a ready market at Serajganj, on which the numerous water 
channels which intersect it converge. It lies along the bank of the Jamuna and 
the climate is good. Very similar conditions prevail in Sibganj and Shariakandi, 
but here jute is less extensively grown. The smallest increase is in the Bogra and 
Sherpur thanas. These are less healthy than the rest; Sherpur in particular is 
jungly and the silting up of the Karatoya has led to obstructions in the drainage. 
As already observed, the vital statistics of this thana show an excess of deaths 
over births. Bogra thana is already somewhat densely populated, but in 
Sherpur the population is sparse. 

134. The variations above noticed are due in the main to natural causes. 

There is a considerable immigration 
from Pabna and Rajskahi on the 
south and south-west, and some emi- 
gration to Rangpur and Dinajpur on 
the north and north-west. There 
are about 5,000 immi grants from the 

Sontbal Parganas and Chota Nagpur 

and more than twice as many from Bihar and -the United Provinces. The former 
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137. The outcome of the above conditions is a net gain of 4*3 in the 

population of the district as a whole, 
the resultant of a further fall of 2*1 
per cent, in the head-quarters, and a 
further increase of 9*4 in the Seraj- 
ganj subdivision. In the former 
tract all the thanas show a decrease 
except Pabna, which includes Sara. 
The growing importance of this 
place as the terminus of the northern 
section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway* has here led to a rapid 
growth of the population. The deca- 
dence elsewhere has already been 
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sufficiently accounted for. In Serajganj the greatest development has taken 
place in Raiganj where the so-called Bunas are at work dealing jungle. The 
immigration of Santals. and other aboriginal tribes has not greatly increased 
since last census, and as the number of births only slightly exceeds the 
number of deaths, it is probable, that there has been a movement to this thana 
of ordinary cultivators from other parts of the district to take up land 

cleared by these pioneers, but 
vacated, by them as soon as rent was 
demanded. Some natives of Saran 
and Champaran have also settled 
down in this thana as cultivators. 
The number of immigrants and 
emigrants alike has decreased since 
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1891, and it is not probable that the movements that have taken place during 
the decade have had much effect on the population. The losses on the one 
side would seem to have been nearly balanced by the gains on the other. 

138. The Mahananda river flows through Malda from north to south and 

divides it into two nearly equal parts which present 
MAX,Di * very different characteristics. "West of the river 

the soil is alluvial and comparatively low and a great deal of it has been 
subject to fluvial action iu very recent times. The Ganges once washed, the 
walls of Gaur, but it now flows sixteen miles further east. Except between 
Gaur and the Mahananda where there are extensive undrained swamps, 
the land on this side of the Mahananda is very fertile and admirably adapted 
for the cultivation of rice, mulberry and the celebrated Malda mangoes. The 
eastern half of the district lies in the Barind, and has a high undulating 
surface and a stiff clay soil. It once bore a dense population, hut is now very 
thinly inhabited and. is covered with thorny tree-jungle locally known as Midi. 
It is well suited- to the growth, of winter rice and it is now being rapidly opened 
out iu the manner already described in the case of Dina j pur, Rajshahi and 
Bogra. Towards the south,, in Nawabganj, the land becomes alluvial and here, 
as in the other portions of the district bordering on the Ganges, the cultivable 
area varies according to the trend of the river. 

Between 1872 and 18S1 there was an increase of 5*0 in the district 
population. Nawabganj, Kharba and Ratua showed a rapid expansion, hut the 
southern half of the tract west of the Mahananda was found to contain fewer 
inhabitants than it had done at the earlier of the two enumerations. This 
was attributed to the prevalence of malarial fevers during the latter balf-of 
the decade. During the next ten years the district prospered greatly. The 
opening out of the Barind thanas by Santdls which had barely com- 
menced- iu 1S76,* made great strides, especially in Gajol and Old Malda. 
There was also a great growth of population along the south of the district 
which. was attributed to the advent of Musahnan cultivators from Murshidabad, 
on the other side of the Ganges. Since 1S91 th9 general health of the 

* In the Statistic Account of ilaldt. which was issued in this year, it is stated that “ sons efforts 
are being made to reclaim the borders of the jungle. Bat little progress, however, has been made, for 
the rareges of wild beasts of all kinds cause great devastation, and the population is both scanty ard 
nn progressive." 
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pr Tito condition of the jreopln in other respects i* satisfactory. They 

three n ver, an 1 if ou<« falls short, they have the others to fall back 

»sp<m. I h<n.* was seat city in IM'J and 1*97, but it did not amount to famine, 
nnd in «»r]» r v.-nr-* :1a* c-utturn has usually been pond. The opening 1 of the 
K *:»*!» Bihar State Railway and the Retignblhtnrs Railway 1ms done much to 
«b vo!np the r* M.iiTv. s «<f tiie country «nd has gr.ntlv facilitated the disposal of 
produce of ; 11 hind*;. 


151. 1: *-nly the climate \vor<> tinne sduhrinn*, n rapid expansion might 

*• t xpe. t*-d, but. mutter' stand, the unht rilthines-i of the climate has more 
1 th>. ptodurtivi m-ss of the soil, and the recent census 

shows u futlher decline of 2 per cent. 
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The only tlmna that can boast of an 
inrr.-.-tM* is Ituldibari. This is tho 
princij a! rent re of the jnto trade and 
i-. veatlv growing in importance. It 
i« en the Kastern Bengal State 
Railway, and it enjoys with Mokli- 
t .1’.; « j ; ‘ 'ii gnnj. the rejmtation of being the 

~ i bcaltbic't portion of the Stale. Tho 
falling* ofT is greatest in the hend- 
w;.« : :• it due not only to unhealthim*'*, bat also to migration 

to l tdbari : the figures for the Inst 
... :,i , «'.»••»« moreover in eluded several 

. large gangs of labour* rs employed 
on public works. There 1ms been 
a decrease both of immigrants and 
of emigrants since 181)1, especially 
of the latter, and the net result seems 
to be n slight gain of nearly la, 000 
Tin re variation- which have occurred ate therefore due mainly to 
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liJ. Sikkim has b< > n d< : cubed a* the catchment area of the head-waters 

of the TjV.a. It lies between tho Singilela and tho 
C.ljola Range'*, and is bounded on the west by Nepal, 
on the north and jinrilee.-i't by Tibit, on the south-east by Rhotim, and on tho 
fontb by the district of Ihtrjecling. By the treaty <>f Titalyn in 1817, the inde- 
pendence «.f Sikkim, which the (ttirklm* lmd begun to menace was gunrnn- 
:<*ed, mid the svtth merit of Nepalese jn Sikkim was tlrus prevented from that 
date until 18*9. In the latter year the aggression of the Tibetans led to a war 
which wa« succeeded by the tin-re active intervention of (he British Government. 
A Political Ufiicer was appointed ; communications were greatly improved by the 
construction of roads and bridge*, and the settlement of Nepalese was permitted 
in certain part* of the State. These measures were followed by a rapid 
development of the country. Settlers from Nepal flocked in and tho land 
revenue, which was Rs. 20,21)1 in 1891, rose to Rs. til ,870 ten years later. 
Tho census of ISO 1 indicated a total population of HO, -I fit}, and this has now- 
grown to 50,01-1, nn increase of 03-7 per cent. The enumeration of 1891, 
following as it did so soon after tho introduction of British methods of 
administration, was admittedly incomplete, and some of the incrcaso must be 

ascribed to tho greater accuracy of tho present 
census. Tho two main indigenous castes, Lopclias 
ami Bhotins, now number 7,982 and S,18-1 (includ- 
ing 7,253 Sikkim-Bliotius), ns compared with 5,7G2 
and •1,89 k, respectively, in 1891. Tho climato is 
good ; there have been no sorious cpidomics; tho 
people have been prosperous, and t hoy nro naturally 
very prolific, the crowds of children being a vory 
striking feature of every Sikkim lmmlot. But oven 
so, it is impossible that tlicso tiibcs should liavo 
developed to tho extent tho above figuros would 
indicate in the short space of ton years. Tho bulk 
of the total increase, however, is in the immigrant 
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population. Of tho lolnl inhabitants, no lower than 22,720 or 38*5 per cent, 
were born in Ncpnl. Tliero was no return of birtliplaco in this Stato in 1891, 
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which showed an advance o£ 20*2 per cent, in 1891, has now grown by only 
10*2 per cent., but even this rate of expansion is extraordinary, . having regard 
to the fact that the thana has a density of 1,526 persons to the square mile. 
Narayanganj, with 1,362 persons to the square mile, has increased 14*3 by 

S jr cent., compared with 33-2 per cent, in 1891. The circumstances of Raipura, 
upganj, and Srinagar are very similar. The rate of increase is con- 
siderably less than in 1S91, but even now it is very high, having regard to the 
great density of the population, which, in Srinagar, reaches the extraordinary 
average of 1,787 per square mile. In the part of the Manikganj subdivision, 
south and west of the Dhalesvari the quality of the land is said to be deteriora- 
ting. The district has also lost 
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by migration. Immigrants now 
number only 85,399, compared 
with 101,841 ten years ago, while 
the number of emigrants has risen 
from 108,300 to 128,381. This 
would indicate a net loss of nearly 
45,000 if the whole of the migra- 
tion were of a permanent nature, but the great excess of male emigrants seems 
to indicate that the majority of them are only temporarily absent. 

145. Until the beginning of the last century the main channel of the 
nr r -cTv-nTT Brahmaputra flowed through the middle of the 

iu, . Mymensingh district, and although it now passes 

alon" - the western boundary and the old Brahmaputra has shrunk to a mere 
fraction of its former volume, there is still a marked difference between the 
country on either bank. The people to the east of it resemble those of Sylhet 
in their dialect, social customs, and observances, while those to the west are like 
the inhabitants of Pabna, Faridpur and Dacca.* To the east the country is 
intersected by marshes or Mors where large herds of buffaloes are grazed in the 
cold weather. In the rains the whole country is submerged, except the crowded 
village sites which are artificially raised above the ordinary flood level. The 
general elevation of the country west of the old Brahmaputra is higher, and it 
contains a great part of the formation known as the Madhupur jungle, which 

stretches northwards from the boun- 
dary of the Dacca district almost 
as far ub the town of Mymen- 
singh. The climate is generally 
salubrious, and the Durgapur thana 
at the foot of the Garo Hills alone 
has a bad reputation for its un- 
healthiness. The soil is rich and 
large areas are under jute, the most 
proBtable of all the main crops. 
The great majority of the inhabi- 
tants are prolific Muhammadans. 
The census of 1881 showed an 
increase in the population of 29 - 9 
per cent. ; but a great deal of this 
must have been due to the inaccu- 
racy of the enumeration of 1872. 
The next decade resulted in a fur- 
ther gain of 13’4 per cent. Since 
1891 there has been no crop 
failure, In 1896 the rice crop was 
short, but this was compensated for 
by a good yield of jute. The 
public health has been fairly good. 
Cholera was more prevalent than in the previous decade, and there was 
a comparatively high death-rate in 1895, 1899 and 1900, but even m these 

* Under the Muhammadans the tract west of the old Brahmaputra belonged to Sirkar Basnhi, which, 
included also portions of B&jsh&hi, Bogrs and Pabna, while that to the east of this river was included in 
Sircar Silhat, 
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CHAPTER II — VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION. 


years the births outnumbered the deaths. The average of the returns. for the 
decade shows a yearly excess of births over deaths amounting to 10 per 1 ,000. 

146 The result of these favourable conditions is a further addition to 
the population, exceeding that of the preceding decade, though it represents a 
slightly smaller percentage of increase. The only tract which has not shared in 
the general advance is the swampy terai in Durgapur, the unhealthiness of 
which has already been alluded to. This thana was slightly decadent in 1891, 
and the small increase of 1881 appears to have been due to the inaccuracy' of the 
previous census. The adjoining thanas in Sylhet are equally unhealthy. 
Further west the country at the foot of the G-aro Hills seems less injurious to 
health, though it is more suited to the residence of people of Giro origin than to 
that of the ordinary Bengali. The thanas in this tract all show a great develop- 
ment, especially Sherpur, which has a larger proportional increase than any 
other thana in the district. Then comes Gopalpur on the Padma, where the 
growth may be due partly to the formation of new chars > and then the 
sparsely populated thanas in the Madhupur jungle, Ghafargaon and Phulbaria, 
where the Koch Mande and other aboriginal tribes are pursuing their congenial 
task of converting the forest into cultivated fields. 

There has been an increase of 1-3,020 immigrants, and of 5,785 emigrants 

since 1891. The former include 


Population, 

19(11. 

1801. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Actual population 
Immigrants 

limisrants ... 

Natural population 

2.014.80S 

1 82,700 

45,071 

1 1,078,010 

1.000,203 

32,250 

3 1,004 
1,002,007 

1,788,010 

78,783 
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1.7a3,4l0 

1,633,070 

23,207 

31,203 
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36,891 persona from the United 
Provinces, and 18,604 from the 
Patna Division. A large propor- 
tion of these are merely temporary 
visitors, employed in earth-work, 
palki- bearing, domestic service, 
and the like. They . form their 
matrimonial connections in their 
own country, and have no permanent effect upon the population of the district. 
The net gain by migration since 1891 has been less than 17,000 and forms an 
inappreciable proportion of the total variation in the population. 

147. The whole of Faridpur is an alluvial formation. To the north 
Fahidi-ub and east the laud is comparatively high, but in 

vn ' the south the whole country is one vast marsh 

intersected by strips of high land along the banks of the numerous rivers that 
once flowed through the tract. The inhabitants are mostly Chandals 
(Namasudras), who build their houses on the river banks or on mounds 
from twelve to twenty feet in height laboriously thrown up during the dry 
months when the water disappears. The main crops are jute and a long- 
stemmed variety of winter rice which grows as the flood increases and will 
thrive in any depth of water provided that it does not rise too suddenly. 
Subject to this condition the higher the water rises the better; the silt deposit 
is proportionately increased, the sewage and other impurities which collect 
m the cold weather are more completely removed, and there is less difficulty 
in obtaining potable water during the winter months. These marshes are 
slowly but steadily being silted up, and a constantly growing area is being 
reclaimed for cultivation. The Padma forms the northern and north-eastern 
^ounuary of the district and here changes are constantly taking place, 
sometimes large areas uro diluviated, while at other times extensive accretions 
are lormed . in recent years accrotions have been the order of the day, and 
i ? na - 8 ’ no ^ a hly Sibchar and Bhanga, are believed to possess an area 
e erably m excess of that with which they are credited in the records of 
.. m ,'l c y Department. The western boundary is formed by the Gorai and 
its continuation, the Madhumati, which affords an outlet for much of the water 
ro g i °wn by the Padma during the early part of the monsoon, when the 
comparati^ly high level of the Brahmaputra prevents an exit by the ordinary 
channel. 1 he population lias been growing steadily since the time of the 
Mr K° n n U8 ’n matona condition of the people ” says the Magistrate, 

there am ^ ^ i™* S 0od * WeaIfc J is veiy equally distributed, and 

or by T 7°- y P° or P eo P ,e - The majority live by cultivation 

little toil Tl,; Xl° aD 5 15 i Ver ? f er *j Ie and y ieIds rich harvests with very . 
••nd it woiiu 15 an ? othc ? inIand waters are TiGbl 7 stocked with fish 
-d oe a very abnormal state of things that could cause a famine.” 
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The health of the district does not appear to be so satisfactory as its material 
condition. Malarial fever is prevalent especially in the north-western thanas. 
The years 1892, 1899 and 1900 were very unhealthy, particularly 1900, 
when special steps were taken to afford medical aid to the sufferers. In 
the district as a whole the vital statistics indicate an excess of 61,144 births 
over deaths, but in the Goalundo subdivision and the Bhushana thana the 
deaths outnumbered the births by 32,709. 

148. The census of 1901 shows a net increase of 6‘2 per cent., but this 

is the outcome of very different 
figures for the various thanas. The 
north-western part of the district, 
including the whole of the Goalundo 
subdivision and Bhushana thana in 
the head-quarters subdivision, which’ 
marches with the decadent thanas 
of Kumarkbali in Nadia and Magura 
and Mubammadpur in Jessore, has 
lost heavily, and Awaupur which ad- 
joins this area is practically station- 
ary. The decrease in the Bhushana 
thana has been continuous since 
1872. Pangsa showed an increase 
in 1881, but in 1891 it lost more than 
it had gained in the previous decade. 
In Goalundo thana the decline is to 
some extent apparent only, the popu- 
lation having been swollen at the time of the previous census by a great number 
of pilgrims from the districts further east who had visited Calcutta for the 
Ardhodayn Yoga and happened to be at Goalundo on their way home on 
the date when the census was taken. There is another decadent tract in the 
Palang thana to the west of the Madaripur subdivision which has also suffered 
much from malarial fever. The decrease would here have been greater but 
for the additions to its area owing to alluvion. The other thanas in Madaripur 
all show a great increase due, in the case of Sibchar, to new settlements 
on 'alluvial accretions, and in the rest of the subdivision, to the natural growth 
of the population. The climate is here more healthy, the inhabitants are 
prolific, the soil is fertile and the gradual reclamation of the swamps still 
affords ample room for expansion. Trade also is developing, and the boat 
traffic with Calcutta now passes this way, and not, as formerly, by channels 
further north. The increase in the Bhanga and Faridpur thanas, like that 
in Sibchar, is probably due in part to immigration to new chars. 

149. The total number of immigrants is about the same as in 1891, but 

the number of females is nearly 5,000 
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less, which seems to indicate a 
considerable decrease in the number 
of permanent settlers from other 
districts. It must however be 
remembered that many of the 
foreign-bom enumerated in the 
district in 1891 were pilgrims on 
their way home from the Ardhodaya Yoga, amongst whom the females far 
outnumbered the males. The number of emigrants, both male and female, is 
far smaller than it was ten years ago. The district may have gained slightly 
by the movements of the people during the decade, but not sufficiently to 
materially affect the variation in the population which has taken place. By 
far the greater part of increase must be ascribed to natural causes. 

150. Khulna was formed into a district in 1882. Prior to that date the 

head-quarters and Bagerhat subdivisions belonged 
Khuis*. £o Jessore, and Satkhira to the 24-Parganas. The 

northern part of the Satkhira subdivision is a densely populated tract, resembl- 
ing hi its general physical characteristics the adjoining thanas of Jessore; the 
drainage is had and there are numerous swamps, and malaria is always present. 
The other northern thanas are also lowlying, and iils are large and numerous, 

Z' * 
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[nor parts ot t no district, but also from iS'ndin, Jessorc, Faridpur and 
istricts. The total numbor of immigrants lias fallen off considerably 
1891 but they arc more numerous by nearly 27,000 than they would 
eon. bad no fresh settlers como in to tho district. Taking the obb 

, , i ■ t i « .i _ . 


progress made in pushing back tho jungles of tho Sundarbans, and to the settle- 
ment, of cultivators on the new clearances, which attract cultivators not only 
from other parts of tho district, but also from Nadia, Jess ore, Faridpur and 

other districts. nM - 1 p ' ' 1 " " " ’ 

since 1891 
have been, 

nnd flow together, tho district seems to have gained by the movoraonts of the 
population during the decade to tho extent, of from 20,000 to 25,000 persons. 
It should be noted, howevor, that many of tho Sundarbans cultivators are 
not permanent settlors, but continue to reside in their old homes and only visit 
the Sundarbans when ploughing or harvesting operations aro in progress. 

152. Backcrgunge lying between the Iiaringlidta nnd the Megnd is an 

unmistnkonhlo part of tho true delta, and its surface 
ir,n„r nowhere rises much nbovo high water-mark. 

The whole district is inlorsectcd by innumerable rivers and water-channels, 
whose banks, being comparatively high, aro lined with village Eites. To 
the north the count r}* is full of low swamps liko those of South Faridpur, 
where the Nnmasudrns livo an almost amphibious life; hero much land is 
still too low to be cultivable, hut tho process of reclamation is steadily going 
on as fresh deposits of silt gradually replace water by mud. To the south 
there arc extensive areas of waste land covered with forest, part of which has 
never yet been brought under tho plough, while part was formerly cultivated, 
but was devastated by tho Mnghs during the early part of the lStli century. 
At the present time cultivation in this direction is being rapidly extended, 
chiefly by Muhammadans, who arc constantly throwing out now colonies 
further and further into the jungle. 

Between these two tracts, the marshy swamps on the north and the 
Sundarban forests in the south, a strip of comparatively high land intervenes 
which lias been longer settled. Tho population lias hero attained a donsity 
tint does not permit of further rapid growth, savo only in tho east, in • tho 
Bhola and Barmuddin thanas. where tho effects of Mngli incursions have 
not yet altogether passed away, and there are still considerable stretches of 
cultivable waste land. The main crop is tho long-stemmed winter rice. The 
land is everywhere most fertile nnd owing to tho extensive nreas of 
waste and the independent character of the cultivators, especially of 
those who arc Muhammadans, they have succeeded in mnking very favourable 
terms with their landlords. They are thus exceptionally prosperous even for 
this part of Bengal. Thanks to tho strong winds of the south-west monsoon, 
fever is far less prevalent than further inland. Tho water-supply, howevor, 
is bad during the winter months nnd epidemics of oholera are not uncommon. 

153. Tho district is most fortunately situated in overy way but one; it is 
peculiarly exposed to tho devastating effects of cyclones, and from tirao to time, 
when an exceptionally strong south wind happens to coincide with the bore 
or tidal wave which sweeps up the Mogna at tho time of tho full and the new 
moon, storm -waves break over tho country, drowning men and cattle and 
destroying crops and houses. Nor is tho harm done by these storm-waves 
confined to the immediate loss which they cause. The inrush of salt- 
water renders the water of tho rivers undrinkable and tho people have 
resort to stagnant tanks and lils. This and exposure inevitably lead to 
disastrous epidemics of cholera and other diseases. The worst of tho recent 
calamities of this nature was in 187C, when a tidal wave submerged a great 
part of tho district to a depth of from 10 to 45 feet. Nearly 74,000 persons 
in tho Backerguugo district alone wore drowned, and tho cholera epidemic 
which followed carried off nearly 50,000 more. The census of 1881 showed 
a nominal increase, hut it seems probable that this was due to the inaccuracy 
of tho previous census, and that there had in reality been a considerable loss of 
population. During the next decade tho district made a rapid recovery 
and added 13*3 per cent, to its population. Tho increase was enormous 
in Galachipa, Barmuddin and other thanas that had suffered most seriously 
from tho storm-wave. By 1891, therefore, it may be said that the dislrict 
had fully recovered from the disaster of 1876. 

During the last decado the crops have been uniformly good, but there 
have been three cyclones, in October 1893, October 1895, and June 1896, 

k 2 
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thanas, where they were accompanied by floods of salt-water. These cyclones 
were followed as usual by epidemic diseases, but in spite of this tho average 
reported birth-rate was nearly 43 per 1,000 compared with a death-rate of 
rather less than 37. The decade, in tho district as a whole, may therefore 
be held to have been fairly healthy, but some parts sufferod from fever, 
especially the Bauphal and Matbari Police Circles; in tho former tho reported 
deaths exceeded, and in the latter they very nearly equalled, tho births. 

154. The census of 1901 shows a net gain of 6'4 per cont., or 

almost oxactly tho same as that 
indicated by the vital statistics of the 
district. There has been a decline 
in the Matbaria thana winch has 
suffered from fever, but the other 
two Sundarban thanas — Amtali and 
Galachipa — have grown rapidly, as 
also have tho bil thanas, Gaurnadi 
and Sarupkati. Tho remaining 
thanas all show a fair rate of 
increase, with the exception of Nal- 
ckiti, Backergunge, Patuakhali, and 

i Owl ,io 

AM'S? d £? s t 

Sie population of which is almost 
ofpfiSnarv This appears to bo due, 

ffSt orient > nugrfoo to 

the waste lauds in tho north and 
south oi tho district, and, nj BaupM 
to a high rate of mortality, lh 

eastern thanas in the D ^ n Shjih- 

hnzDur subdivision would doubtless 
have^hown a much greater mcrease 

"inn-off in ft® number of female 
immigrants, while amongst emigrants 
the Sine is chiefly in the number 
nf males who have left the district. 
The immigrants greatly, plumber 
the emigrants, but this is due to a 
large excess of males who, when no 
accompanied by females are usually 
only temporary settlors S f 
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1 1,176.903 ' 
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\ 1,104,443 

1 61,725 

\ 29,173 

1 1,081,891 
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^ el j m v. neiat increase of the population is probably somewnat g— — 

of which, are Sandip and , ^ ouse stands m the middle 

•parts of East Bengal, on mounds of earth. ^ 0 f the crowded 

Sf^npant’s “ "r w"h?M is sSl Istog added to by 
vlllase sites so common further west. r ^ __ av jts area is steadily 

uflunon^and though parts are occasionally washed away^ ns a ^ ^ 

SS!£gl The Megnd, which oncej lowed %J;™ ouatry is intersected 

Sow receded to a distance of more B clay an d i s extraordinarily 

by numerous water channe . Sandip was described by Sir Thomas 

fertile; as long ago ®s 162 d the 0mA* jggg spote in all India.” It is esti- 
Herbext as « one of twice . the quantity of nee 

.mated that in normal T 6 *** Laree quantities of betel-nuts and cocoanuts 
required for local consumpti - g q j s generally fair, but the 

^ bl the “ low ” 
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ditches from which earth has boon taken to raise tho land on which the houses 
are constructed. The district is liable, like Backergunge, to inundation from 
the bores or tidal waves which sweep up tho Megna at the full and new moon, 
especially at tho timo of tho equinox, and when assisted by a strong south 
wind occasionally submergo tho islands and considerable areas on the main 
land. Nonkhali suffered even more than Backergunge from tho bore of 1876 j 
its recorded decrease of 2*3 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 probably 
represents only a small portion of the actuat loss of population, but even accord- 
ing to tho census figures the islands of Hatiya lost a quarter and Sandip a 
sixth of its inhabitants. During the next ton years, everything was favourable 
to a rapid increase of the population, and the census of 1891 showed an increase 
of 23'0 per cent., which was wholly duo to natural growth, a remarkable 
instance of the way in which a community can recover from the effects of a 
catastrophe of the kind without any assistance from outside, and a proof that in 
some way or other, positivo or preventive checks on the growth of population 
in India, operate to a far greater extent than is usually imagined. It is possible 
that to some extent the deaths from drowning and disease occurred mainly 
amongst the old and feeble, i.c., the part of tho population whose share in the 
reproductive process was already at an end, and whoso loss would be noticeable 
only for the few 3 *ears which would otherwise have elapsed before their decease. 
Hut other causes also must have operated. It is ofton the case that a severe 
epidemic is followed by a cycle of healthy years when tho death-rate is much 
below normal. Moreover the groat reduction in tho population must have 
relaxed the pressuro on the land, thereby enabling young men to set up separate 
establishments at an earlier date and encouraging the Muhammadans, who 
comprise three quarters of the population, to accept in their harems the widows 
of their deceased neighbours, who in leaner years would have remained unappro- 
priated and infertile. 

150. During the last ten years the crops have been uniformly good and 
communications have been greatly improved. As stated by tho Magistrate, 
Mr. Cargill : — 

The district ha? rapidly advanced in the scale of civilisation during the decade 
Telegraphic communication to Noakhali has been introduced. Hoads have been improved 
Steamer communication has been opened up between various ports" of’ the district and 
Backergunge. Tho Assam-Bengal Railway, which runs though tho east of the district, has 
boon constructed. These improved communications have facilitated exports and the standard 
of living has thus been raised. An ordinary roiyat wearing a shirt and a pair of shoes with 
an umbrella over his head, is n common sight. 

Tho district was visited in 1S98 by a cyclone which destroyed a fifth 
of the rice crop and up-rooted nearly half the betelnut trees. The loss caused 
by tho destruction of these valuablo trees lias not yet been made good, but in 
other respects the peoplo soon recovered from their losses. 

The health of tho district is said to be deteriorating, but this conclusion 
seems to be based on the gradually growing number of deaths reported by the 
police, which in 1900 reached a ratio of 42*1 per 1,000 calculated on the 
population of 1891. The gradual inoreaso, however, seems attributable rather 
to improved reporting and, if the ratio be calculated as it should be, on the popu- 
lation of 1901, it falls to 37*2 per 1,000, which, if correct, is considerably below 
the estimated actual death-rate in the province as a whole. That the reporting 
is now very accurate seems to be proved by the extraordinary number of 
births shown in the return for 1900 which represent a ratio of 59*3 per 1,000 
on tho population of 1891 or 52*3 on that of the present census. 

157. Tho growth of the population during the last decade has been 13*1 

per cent., and the whole of this has 
been due to natural development. 
The volume of migration has not 
varied to any great extent, and so far 
as it goes, the balance is against the 
district. The amount of permanent 
movement to and from the district is 
about equal, but amongst temporary 
migrants the number of persons bom 
iu Noakhali who were absent from the district was far greater than that of 
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persons ton elsewhere who were formd there at the time o£ the eea xm , ; it was 
llso considerably in excess o{ the corresponding number in 1891. _The fact 
already alluded to, viz., that three quarters of the inhabitants are Muhamma- 
dans is no doubt largely accountable for the consumed rapid growth of the 
population. An examination of the details reveals a decrease only in one 
thana, Companyganj, where the Megni, or Bamm as it is here called, has cut 
away’acousLSe area of land, and " 
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crease is moderate in Sudharam where 
there has probably been some diluvion, 
and in the eastern thana, Chhagal- 
naia ; it is somewhat greater in 
Fenny and in the islands of Sandip 
and Hatiya, and is greatest of all in 
the north-west of the district, in the 
Begamganj, Ratnganj and Lakhroi- 
pur tbanas. These tkanas escaped 
the cyclone of 1893 ; their climate is 
particularly good, and they adjoin the 
thanas in the Tippera district where 
the greatest development in that 
rapidly growing district has taken 
place. They have also benefited by 
the great expansion in jute cultivation 

which has taken place since 1891. 

158, Tippera is bounded on the west by the Megna, and on the east by 

the native State of Hill Tippera. The greater part 
Tippeea. 0 f the district is a low alluvial flat, with a light and 

somewhat sandy, but very fertile soil. Towards the eastern boundary the 
surface becomes undulating and gradually rises ; the soil is here a deep alluvium, 
alternating with hands of clay and sand. The great majority of the inhabit- 
ants are Muhammadans, who are known to be more prolific than their' 
Hindu neighbours. The district was still very Bparsely inhabited at the time 
of the first census in 1872, but since that date it has enjoyed uninterrupted pros- 
perity and its population has grown rapidly. Between 1872 and 1881, the 
increase was only 7*8 per cent., but during the next decade it rose to 17*8. 
The growth was greatest in the Chandpur subdivision, which added nearly 31 
per cent, to its population in the course of the ten years, a result which 
was at the time thought impossible, in the absence of any marked immigra- 
tion from outside, except on the hypothesis that the count of 1881 were 
defective. 

Since 1891 the harvests have been good in seven years, poor in two, 1895 
and 1896, and bad in one, 1893, when heavy floods destroyed a great part of 
the crop and drowned many cattle, and relief works on a small scale were 
found necessary. The peasantry soon recovered from this temporary calamity, 
and they are now, says the Magistrate, as prosperous as any in India. The 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, which traverses the district from 
north to south and has a branch running westwards through the southern pari 
of the district to Chandpur on the Megna, has greatly improved the communi- 
cations, and has assisted in the rapid development of the jute trade, which is the 
other main feature of the decade. The Civil burgeon reports that the health 
of the people lias not been satisfactory, but here, as elsewhere, the gradual 
riso in the reported death-Tato appears to be due to the greater accuracy oi 
the vital statistics rather than to a growing unhealthiness. And even 
now tho reported death-rate is extraordinarily low, that in 1900 bein°- al 
the rate of only 28 per 1,000 of the population according to the present census 
The recorded birth-rate in the same year was 39'4 per 1,000. According 
to the returns, tho net excess of births over deaths during the nine venri 
preceding the year 901 was 215,933. b 7 

150. The aetuul increase as shown by the census is 335,056 or 18d 
r r cen r This great development has ta'ken place entirely through thi 
procreative capacity of tho people living in the district without any aid Iron 
narration. 1 he number of immigrants slightly exceeds that of emigrants 
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but whereas ilie former stand at almost the same figure ns in 1891, tho latter 

havo increased by more than 
10,000 . Th c number of women, 
and therefore of permanent mi- 
grants, is also considerably greater 
amongst thoso who have left the 
district than amongst the new 
arrivals. As on previous occasions 
tho growth is greatest in the south 
of the district and the Chnndpur subdivision now possesses considerably more 
than twice as many inhabitants ns it had in tho year 1S72. The rapid 
spread of jute cultivation, the formation of new accretions along the bank 
of the Megan, and the development of trade in Chnndpur town account in 
part for t tic exceptionally rapid rate of progress in the Chandpur thana. 
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Matlab Bazar has also benefited 
by alluvion, but in Hajiganj no 
such explanation is possible, and 
the reasons for its rapid growth 
must be sought in the extension of 
jute cultivation and the improve- 
ment of communications by the 
construction of tho Assam-Bengal 
Railway and the enlargement by 
natural processes of tho channel 
cut some years ago to connect the 
Dalcatia river with tho Mcgna. 
Here and in the Laksam and 
Chandina thunns which adjoin it, 
tho population is still far less dense 
than in any other part of the dis- 
trict, and there is even now ample 
room for further expansion. In view of tho fact that the present rate of pro- 
gress has been continuous since 1872, too much stress cannot be laid on the 
improvunenf cf communications during tho decade, and the main reason for 
the increase which has taken place is doubtless tho fact that the tract is very 
fertile and is capable of supporting a much larger population than it possessed 
in 1872, ami that it has enjoyed great prosperity unbroken by any serious crop 
failure or wave of unhcalthincss. To the east and north of this area of maximum 
development the rate of growth gradually diminishes. It is least in Comilla 
and the thanas to the north of it which adjoin tho Hill Tippera boundary. This 
is the oldest part of the district ; there is less room for further expansion, the 
soil is not so well adapted to the cultivation of jute, and there is a tendency to 
migrate to Hill Tippera where a considerable amount of cultivation is already 
carried on by per.-ous resident in the adjacent parts of tho Tippera district. Jt 
seems probable also that there has been sonic migration from these tlianas to 
those in the south of the district. 

ICO. Chittagong differs from tho portions of Eastern Bengal. hitherto dealt 

with in that it is not, in the main, alluvial. It con- 
CniTTicoNG. gists Qf a j 0J1 g nnrrow gtrjp 0 f coas t ( valleys and low 

ranges of hills, lying between the Bay of Bengal and the Hill Tracts. Its 
average breadth is about 15 miles and its length about 165 miles. The general 
trend of the hills is north and south. The islands of Masklial and Kutubdia, a 
small tract opposite to them in the centre of the district and a very narrow line 
along the coast are the only parts of the district where the soil is alluvial. The 
people generally are prosperous. They get two crops of rice yearly and 
building materials are cheap and easily procurable. The poorer classes obtain 
remunerative employment in Arakan during the paddy harvest when they 
earn a rupee a day. The south of the district is occupied largely by Slaghs 
who took refuge there in the latter years of the IStb century after the conquest 
of Arakan by the Burmese. In Chittagong town the climate, is feverish, but in 
most parts of the district it is fairly healthy. As in Noakbali and Backergunge 
so also in the alluvial part of Chittngong, the great scourge of the country 
arc the inundations of sea water which occasionally take place. The tidal 
wave of 1876 afflicted Chittagong almost as much as Backergunge and the 
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census of 1881 would have disclosed a decrease of population but for the omis- 
sions that took place in 1872. The next ten years were healthy and prosperous 
and a considerable increase of population was recorded in 1891. _ 

In the earlier years of the last decade the crops and the public health were 
good, but in 1896 and 1897 the outturn of rice was considerably below the 
average. The opening of the Assam-Bengal Railway not only vastly improved 
the local co mmun ications but also gave a great stimulus to the development of 
the Port of Chittagong, which has now become the natural harbour for South 
Assam and a great part of Eastern Bengal. 

161. But on the 24th October 1897 the district was devastated by a 
cyclone worse than any that it had suffered from since 1876. The hurricane 
reached its maximum intensity in the small hours of the night when a 
series of storm waves swept over the islands of Kutubdia and Maskhal and 
the villages on the mainland near the coast, drowning many thousands of men 
and cattle, sweeping away homesteads and destroying the standing crops. The 
loss of life by drowning alone was estimated at 14,000 souls. But this was by no 
means all. The district had suffered from two bad seasons and the total loss of 
the rico crop in the tracts chiefly affected caused intense distress. The houses 
in which the people lived had been blown down and where the storm waves had 
passed, the very materials had disappeared. In his report on the disaster, the 
Magistrate says that in some places, only the stumps of broken fruit trees and, 
here and there, the remnants of the posts of houses remained to show that a 
village had ever existed. Active relief operations were taken in hand imme- 
diately and it is believed that there was no direct loss of life from starvation. 
But want and exposure must have lowered the general health and rendered the 
people liable to the attacks of disease. The country was covered with corpses 
of men and animals and the water-supply was polluted. Cholera broke out 
with appalling intensity, and in Kutubdia alone it was estimated that 1,300 
persons, or more than 11 per cent, of the population, died during the epidemic. 
Tho total number of deaths from cholera in the district in L897 and 1898 
aggregated 21,001 against 4,234 in the two preceding, and 1,340 in the two 
following, years. The excess over the average of these two periods or about 
18,000 deaths may not unreasonably be ascribed to the effects of the cyclone. 

To fully appreciate the effect of this catastrophe on the population of the 
affected tracts it is necessary not only to compare the figures for the recent census 
with those for 1 89 1 but also to note the progress mado during the previous decade. 
These tracts form tho most fertile part of the district and in 1891 tho Maskhal 
thana, which includes the island of that name and Kutubdia, showed an 
increase of 29*5 por cent. Banskhali increased by 25'4 and Chakaria by 
20*3 por cent. It may be assumed that, but for the cyclone, an equally rapid 
rate of progress would have occurred between 1891 and 1901. Maskhal 
however shows a decrease of 7*3 por cent, and the other two thanas are practi- 
cally stationary. The difference between their present population and that 
wliich they would have attained if they had continued to grow at the same pace 
as in tho previous decade is about 54,000. The whole of this difference 

may be laid to the account of tho 
cyclone. There has been some 
loss in other thanas also, due partly 
to damages caused by the cyclone 
and partly to subsequent emigration 
to Kutubdia and Maskhal which 
has concealed to some extent the 
true extent of the loss sustained by 
tho latter tracts. It is probably 
to these causes that the decline 
in the population of the Satkania 
thana must be ascribed. 

1 62. .The not increase during the 
decade in the district as a whole is 
03,083 or 4*9 por cent. It seems 
probable that this is only about 
half of that wliich would have 
taken place but for this disastrous 
in the thanas along the coast which 
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escaped the brunt of the cyclone, viz., Teknaf and Cox’s Bazar in the south, and 
Chittagong, Sitaknnd and Mirsnrni in the north. The two former are still very 
sparsely inhabited. In the three latter, the soil is more fertile and there is a 
much smaller proportion of uncultivated w'aste thau in the inland thanas, and 
they are now traversed by the railway. 

There is very little immigration to Chittagong and the emigration which takes 

place is to a great extent of a tem- 
porary character. Such emigrants 
are mostly men who leave their 
wives in Chittagong and go for a 
few months to Arakan to cut paddy 
or serve as laskars on steamers. 
Owingto the poor rice crop in 1900- 
1901, the number of these tem- 


Population. 

1D01. 

1891. J 
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Actual population ... 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural Population ... 

Ctl, 302 
7,020 
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20,233 
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78,133 

050,077 

074, £30 
3,872 
21.0S7 
031,514 


porary emigrants was greater than usual from Satkania thana which furnishes 
the greater number of these harvest labourers. The number of females amongst 
the Chittagonians enumerated elsewhere, however, shows that there is also a good, 
deal of permanent emigration, especially to Arakan, where nearly 14,000 of 
the total number were found. Most of these are Maghs, whose ancestors sought 
refuge in the district a century ago and who are now gradually finding their 
way back to their old home. The Magistrate reports that a number of families 
left the district to settle permanently in Arakan after the cyclone of 1897. 
The net loss by the movements of the people during the decade would be about 
37,000 if all were permanent migrants, but as so many of them are only tem- 
porary, the real loss is much less, possibly not more than from 20,000 to 25,000. 

163. The Chittagong Hill Tracts lie to the east and north-east of the 

_ m regulation district of Chittagong of which they 

Cbittaooxq H»l Tbacts. formed pQrf . ^ 1860 , Th ° g ° eater part of the 

country consists of hills and ravines covered with dense tree-jungle. The main 
rivers are the Karnaphuli, Sangu, and Mamori. The inhabitants are Maghs, 
Chdkmas, Tiparas, and Kukis. They build their houses on bamboo platforms 
raised ten feet from the ground, and cultivate on the jhum system; that is to 
say, they make clearances in the jungle, and when the trees and undergrowth 
they have cut down become sufficiently dry, they burn them ; then after the 
ground has been softened by rain, they dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, 
melons, and yams, all mixed together. The ashes of the trees- furnish a rich 
manure, and the cultivator thus obtains a bountiful return from the various seeds 
sown. After one or two years, cultivation becomes impossible on account of 
the choking weeds that spring up, and the cultivator moves on to a fresh 
clearance. The district is divided into three circles, each under its own chief 
or raja, — the Bohmong in the south, the Chakma in the centre and north, 
and the Mong in the north-west. The Chakma Circle is inhabited mainly by 
Chdkmds, the Bohmong by Maghs, and the Mong by Tiparas. The settlement 
of the Maghs dates from the Burmese occupation of Arakan, rather more 
than a century ago. During the decade preceding the census of 1891 the 
district showed a net gain of 5*2 per cent. There was a great decrease 
in the Mong Circle, and a still greater increase in the Bohmong, whither many 
f amili es had migrated from the Mong Circle, but the differences are. so great 
that it seems doubtful if the areas of the two circles were the same on both 
occasions. The Ckdkmd Circle showed an increase of 6’6 per cent. 

164. Since 1891 the history of the district has been quiet and uneventful. 

The crops have been good, there have 
been no widespread epidemics, and 
the population has grown rapidly, es.- 
pecially that of the Bohmong Circle 
in the south, where the increase 
exceeds 40 per cent. This is due 
probably to migration from other 
circles or to differences in the divid- 
ing line as drawn at the two enu- 
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merations. The district lost about 
1,500 persons by the adjustment of the Lushai boundary in 1898. But for this 
the net increase would have been 17*7 per cent. This is due entirely to natural 
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with towns that once throvo on tlio river traffic, but the trade has 
now been diverted and the towns nro decadent. Twenty years ago the 
agricultural population had apparently already reached tho limit winch the 
land could support, and in 1 SOI tho incrcaso recorded was purely nominal. 
During tho last decade the conditions wore normal up to 1000. There was 
a heavy mortality in 1892, 1894 and 1890, but in other years tho public 
health was fairly good, and tho crops were on the wholo satisfactory. There 
was a short outturn in several years, notably in 1891 and 1S96, but oven 
in the latter year, though tho landless classes suffered from the prevalent 
high prices, tin* district escaped the stress of famine. The recorded births 
during the eight years 1892 — 1890 inclusive exceeded tho deaths by 22,762, 
and but for the plague, which appeared in epidemic form in January 1900, there 
is no reason why the district should not have at least maintained its position. 

Hut the plague wrought terrible lmvoc. It broke out in January 
1900, and in the course of that month (ho number of reported deaths 
was 2,127. The recorded mortality rose to 4, 461 in February and 8,4S6 in 
March. In April the epidemic began to subside, and only 3,229 deaths were 
reported. During the next few months the disease was comparatively quies- 
cent, but on the advent of the cold weather it again begau to assume serious 
dimensions. In November SI 4 deaths were recorded, and in December 2,886. 
The total reported mortality from plague during tho year was 23,022. The 
deaths from all causes aggregated S6, 996, and exceeded tho births by 17,946. 
In Jnnunrv and February 1901 the epidemic, continued to grow in virulence, 
and 11,510 deaths from plague were reported. The epidemic was at its 
height at the time when the census was taken. Tho inhabitants were in a 
wile slate of alarm. Most of (lie people whose homes were in other districts 
had tlc.l, and wherever the disease orokc out, those who did not go away 
altogether removed ra matfc to temporary sheds in their fields. Even if 
the census staff had escaped tho general panic nnd tho ravages of the disease, 
the work of enumerating n population that was constantly on the move would 
have been a very difficult task. Hut they did not escape. Many of them were 
stricken, and ninny lied, often at the last moment when it was next to 
impossible t<» replace them and to prepare afresh the preliminary record, which 
as often ns not had disappeared. Everything possible was done to overcome 
these difficulties, and in the places where tho epidemic was worst, the census 
was taken in the day time instead of at night. At the same time it cannot 
be contended that the enumeration was as accurate as it would otherwise 
have been, and it is inevitable that some of the people who were absent from 
their own houses must have been left out of account. 

167. The net result of the census was a decrease of 14S,425, or S’4 per 

_ cent. Tho decline was greatest 
amongst immigrants, who were 
— fewer b}’ 53,052, or 36 per cent., 
^ than at the previous census. It 
may bo assumed that this result 
•jJ was entirely due to tho plague 
!fj scaro winch caused many of these 
temporary settlers to return to 
~ their homes. Thero does not 
appear to liavo been an}’ great exodus of tho district-born and tho number 
of such persons who were enumerated in other districts was almost the 
same as in 1891. After allowing for tho loss due to the absence of 
a great part of the foreign-born population there is still a net decrease 
of 95,373 to bo accounted for. For this it would scorn, tho plague is 
mainly to blame. Thero is no doubt that tho general tendency in Bihar 
is to a diminished rate of reproduction, nnd it will be shown in another 
chapter that the proportion of children is slowly, but steadily, falling. But 
the fact remains that, until tho plaguo epidemic, the vital statistics showed 
a slight excess of births over deaths, and even if we allow for deaths in 
other districts amongst tho largo number of Patna people who seek work 
elsewhere during the dry season, it is not likely that the total number of 
deaths would greatly exceed that of births. To what extent this decrease of 
more than 95,000 is to bo ascribed to actual mortality, and how far it was due 

i. 2 
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to omissions from the Census Record, it is impossible to say. The total 
reported mortality from plague was less than 35,000, but a very ’great number 
of deaths must have occurred which were not included in the * returns. ‘ The 
people feared the remedies that it was Bought to apply almost as much as they 
did the plague itself, and it was often found that plaguo had been raging for 

weeks in villages where no deaths 
had been notified. Tho repotting 
agency moreover Buffered as much 
as the general population and, 
apart from wilful suppression, the 
reporting must often have been 
very incomplete, owing to the 
general disorganisation from which 
the district administration suffered. 
It is probable that at least half the 
plaguo deaths escaped notice, but 
oven so, it must apparently be 
admitted that some 25,000 persons 
were omitted from the census 
returns. 

The thanas which show the 
greatest decadence are all, with 
two exceptions, on the bank of the 
Ganges or the Sone. The great- 
est falling-off is in Mnlsalami, 
Fatua and Mokamoh. The only 
inland police circles where there has 
been a marked decline arc Mnsaudlii 
Buzurg and Chandi. Excluding 
Chandi, the Bihar subdivision, ns a 
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whole, shows a slight increase. These variations follow very closely tho course 
of the plague epidemic, and the greatest decline has occurred in the thanas 
where plague was most virulent. 

168. Prior to 1865 the northern part, of Gaya formed, with the south of 

Patna, the old district of Bihar, while the southern 
Gata * part constituted, with part of Hazaribagh, the sila 

Ramgarh. The characteristics of the two tracts are quite distinct. The northern 
part, which extends southwards to about 10 miles beyond Gaya town, is fairly 
level, but has a slope sufficient to enable the water to be collected in reservoirs, 
which the people construct themselves and from which they irrigate their fields. 
In the west a considerable area is irrigated from the Sone Canals. The soil 
is fertile and the population is fairly dense. The southern part which still bears 
the name of Ramgarh, is imperfectly irrigated, the surface is more elevated, 
and the soil is comparatively barren ; the population is here sparse and a great 
part of the area is still covered with forest. The proportion of landless labourers 
in Gaya is somewhat high, and many eke out their local earnings by working 
as coolies in, Calcutta and other parts of Bengal Proper during the dry months. 

The population is not progressive. Between 1872 and 1881 there was an 
increase of 9*1 per cent., hut much of this must has been due to better enumera- 
tion. Thp following decade showed an increase of only 0*6 per cent. This 
was explained partly by the unhealthiness that had prevailed and partly by the 
loss sustained by migration. Since 1891 the conditions have on the wnole been 
unfavourable. During the earlier years fever was very prevalent, and in 1892 
and 1894 the number of reported deaths exceeded that of the births. Later on 

there seems to have been less fever, 
but in 1 897 a severe outbreak of 
cholera again caused the deaths to 
exceed the births. Taken as a whole, 
the births during, the nine years 
ending with 1900, exceeded the 
reported deaths by about 60,000, but 
it must be borne in mind that a con- 

in 
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the yo.tr, ami if the deaths that occur amongst them while away from home, 
which are registered in other districts, be added to those recorded in Gaya, the 
total number would equal, if it did not surpass, the recorded excess of births 
over deaths. There was scarcity in lb01-92 owing to the failure of tho winter- 
rice and spring crops, and again in 1S9G-97, when tho short outturn waB 
aggravated bv the hir:h prices of food grains consequent on famine elsewhere. 
In' the Xawada Subdivision, the Sakri river overflowed its banks in 1896, 
carrying away several villages and covering the land with a deposit of sand. 
The’ condition of the poorer classes during the decade lias, on the whole, been 
unsatisfactory. 

169. At the same time, but for tho appearance of plague in the 
latter part of 1900. there seems no reason why tho population of the district 
should have decreased, a< it 3ms done, b}' 6*7 per cent. Tho disease broke out 
in Gaya town in October and spread rapidly during the next four months. By 
the day of tho census the recorded deaths from plague aggregated 3,775, and it 
is probable that the actual mortality was far greater. Tho people of villages 
where plague appeared left their homes and took refuge in temporary sheds 
constructed sometimes near and sometimes far away from tho old village sites. 
The difficulties which the prevalence of the epidemic threw in the way of the 
census operations in the Patna district have already been described. The 
conclusion arrived at, which i* applicable also to Gaya, was that the census 
results were affected in throo ways : firstly, by a mortality far in excess of that 
indicated in tho death returns, secondly, by the departure to their own homes 
of temporary sit tiers from other districts, ami, thirdly, by an incomplete census, 
due partly to dt aths nml desertions amongst the census staff and partly to 
the failure to enumerate the whole of the panic-stricken fugitives from villages 
where plague had broken out. The loss due to the flight of natives of other 
districts may be taken ns tho difference between the present immigrant popu- 
lation of the district and that recorded ten years ago, or nbout S,000. The 
n st oi the decrease or about 7O.'K)0 must apparently be attributed partly 
to plague mortality and partly to a defective census in the plague-stricken 
part** of the district. The Magistrate, Mr. Oldham, points out that tho 
Xawada Subdivision which was remarkably free from plague up to tho date of 
census, shows an increase in every tlmna. As. regards the extent to which the 
two factors mentioned have contributed to the falling off in the district-bom 
population it is difficult to form any definite opinion. Sir. Oldhatn lias gone 
into the subject with sonic fulness, and tho following ronmrks arc extracted 
from bis report : — 

“As fodu a* the find of tho clinrgo totals canto in. fho deerenso attracted my attention. 
Tho very marked dverea*? in the cai-o of the Tikari tlmna chaise led mo to seriously doubt 
the correctuefs of tho figures reported, although I knew that plague had been particularly 
bad in that jurisdiction. 

“ I immediately ordered that nil supervisors and enumerators were to bo brought into 
Tikari with nil schedules, both draft and final, and kept present from tho morning of tho 
0th, when I would go out and iuspect tho books and examine tho striff. As soon as tho 
provisional district totals were despatched, I proceeded to Tikari and made a systematic 
inspection nud enquiry. I found iu this way that «i»iv than etcren thousand persons had 
in this jurisdiction alone left their houses Finco tho preliminary record. Wo then proceeded 
to cro's-qucstion the enumerators, especially those in whoso books the largest number of 
red ink cuttings had been made, a* to each individual- case. I read out each name thnt bad 
been scored through and questioned tho enumerator ns to where tho person had gono to. 
I found the enumerators were invariably ublo to give a satisfactory answer. Tho persons 
had eith' r run away or had died of plague. "When tho person was reported to have fled to 
another village in tho sarao jurisdiction, 1 got out the schedule book of that village, and made 
sure that ho had been entered in red ink in that village. In this way wo checked a large 
proportion of the red iuk cuttings, and I wns agreeably suqmsed to find tho general care 
and precision with whioU tho work had been douo and tho general accuracy of tho books.” 

170. It would thus appear that tho decrease was due more to the deaths 
that occurred than to tho disorganisation of the arrangements, but where 
such large numbers of persons were on the move it seems impossible that 
nil could have been accounted for by the census staff. Even without the 
complication of plague, absentees are more readily noticed than new arrivals, 
and the final revision on tho night of tho actual census tends to reduce 
slightly tho real population. This tendency must be greatly exaggerated when 
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tlic absentees and new arrivals are exceptionally numerous, and when the 
nconloare overcome with fear and the enumerators are performing a thankless 
* 1 task under exceptional difficulties, 

and when many of them are new 
men, hastily appointed at the last 
moment, to replace others who have 
died or disappeared. When we 
turn to the statistics for individual 
thanas, the responsibility of the 
plague for the loss of population 
that has occurred becomes very 
apparent. Up to the date "Of the 
census the epidemic had wrought 
most havoc in Tikari, and this 
thana has sustained a loss of 19*8 
per cent. ; then come Atari, Gaya 
Town and Gaya thana, with de- 
creases of 14*9, 11*3 and 6*5 respec- 
tively. The three thanaB in the 
Nawadah Subdivision which escap- 
ed the epidemic all show a slight 
advance. The decadence in Ram- 
garh, i.e. in the southern thanas, 
is due partly to long continued 
general unhealthiness and partly 
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to emigration to the adjoining districts of Hazaribagh and Palamau. In 
Sherglmti and Barachati the decrease has been continuons since 1881. 

171. Shahabad, like Gaya, is divided into two distinct parts. The nor- 
s tr.tr. them portion, comprising about three-fourths of the 
whole area, is a low-lying alluvial flat and iB entirely 
under cultivation. It is extensively irrigated by canals and its crops are 
thus to a great extent protected from drought. The south of the district, 
comprising the greater part of the Bhabua and Sasaram thanas, is occupied 
by tho Knimur hills, an undulating plateau, unprotected by irrigation, and 
yielding poor and precarious crops. The population is here very sparse and 
much of tho land is still covered with forest. The tenantry of Shahabad 
nro sturdy and independent and enjoy a fixity of tenure which saves them 
from rack-renting. The proportion of landless labourers is small and the 
surplus inhabitants find ready employment in BoDgal either in the police force 
or as peons and club-men under the zamindars ; the district also supplies 
many recruits for tho native army. The climate of the northern part of the dis- 
trict is said to bo steadily deteriorating. .There is no system, of drainage and 
tho surface is so flat and low that there is no outlet for the water which 
accumulates, Tho introduction of the canals is said to have raised the sub-soil 
water level and so encouraged malaria, hut whether this be so or not, and 
the view is not supported by tho results of recent research regarding the spread 
of innlnnni affections. The district has long been very unhealthy, and in 1891 
n uccrcnso was averted only by a large gain from migration. Fever began to 
make its ravages felt iu 1879 and from that time the epidemic grew steadily 
worse until 1880, when the district was. stigmatized as the worst iu the whole 
province m respect of lover mortality. 

1 < 2. During the last decade there has been no marked change in the condi- 
oi the 1 ) 001 ) 10 . Diere wns n novfint •. i on/i i * it. i.-.i - 
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natives of this district who were temporarily away from it. Tho district escaped 

the ravages of plaguo until shortly 
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before tho ennsus, when it broke 
out in tho head-quarters station. 
The number of deaths reported was 
small, but tho alarm which tho 
epidemic created sufficed to drive 
to their homes most of the tem- 
porary settlers from other districts 
in Slmhabad at the time of the 
ton years previously. Tho 
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and tho number of foreign-born males found 

census wes only 20,877 compared with 73,18-1 ^ 

movements of the population nave resulted in a net loss to tfio district which 
is even greater than the figures would indicate, ns there has been an emigra- 
tion of 7,033 persons to the colonics, of whom the census necessarily took no 
count. Allowing for those who returned from tho colonies, the net loss on 
this account may be placed at about 0,000. 

178. The above adverse conditions have resulted in a decroaso in tho 
district population of l‘7,$S3 or 4*7 per cent." The falling off is most marked 

in the Blmbhun subdivision whore 
it is due to tho unhcalthiiicss of tho 
climate and to the migration of 
the people, especially during tho 
famine year, to more favoured parts 
of tho district. Elsewhere the 
decrease is greatest in tho Arrah 
thnnn where it may be wholly 
ascribed to tho exodus on account 
of plague. Tho only thnnns that 
have gained ground are threo of 
the four thnnns of the Sasnram 
subdivision. Tho construction of 
the railway accounts largoly for 
this, coupled with the fact that 
the area irrigated by canals is 
greater hero than in any other 
part of tho district. Pinro thnnn 
in tho head-quarters subdivision, which borders on this tract and has also a 
"plentiful supply of canal wntcr, is practically stationary. 

174. Bather more than n third of the Monghyr district is on tho north 

bank of the Ganges, and is a low but forlilo alluvial 
Move uvn. plain which supports a dense population and differs 

hut little from the adjoining portions of Dnrbhnnga and Bhagnlpur. Tho 
south of the district is also to a great extent alluvial, but the general level 
is higher and the surface is more undulating, and several ranges of 
hills, outliers of the Vindhynn series, enter tho district from the south and 
gradually converge townras Monghyr town. Tho soil in the liilly tracts 
iB comparatively barren and tho inhabitants are few in number. Between 1S72 
and 1881 there was an inercaso of 8 - 5 per cent, in tho population, and the 
next ten years showed a further advance of 3’3 per cent. Tho greatest gain 
was in the Bcguscrai subdivision. Tho north-eastorn part, of the Jnrnui sub- 
division, which lmd suffered n great deal from fever, lost heavily and the popu- 
lation of the subdivision os n whole was statiouaiy. 

During tho Inst docado the public health has been fairly good, and in 
only two years, 1892 and 1894, did tho deaths out-number tho births. 
According to tho returns tho net excess of births during tho nine years, 1892- 
1900, has been 120,872, but the Magistrate is of opinion that the reporting of 
the deaths of infants is very defective, and that tho real difference 
between the birth and death rates is less than these figures would indicate. 
Plague brolco out in January 1900, but subsided in May, only to reappear with 
renewed virulence in the ensuing cold weather. The total number of deaths 
from plague reported in 1 90 0 was 2,052, and in the first two months of 

•All tho districts of tho Uiiitotl Provinces which ndjoin Shaliahad, tiz., Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazi- 
pur and BaUia, show a heavy decrease. 
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1901 it was 2,433. As in other districts, so also in Monghyr, tlie disease 
was far more prevalent than the reports, would indicate, and much of . the 
mortality was concealed. The parts of the district which suffered most were 
Monghyr town and Shaikhpura Thana. The material condition of the people 
seems to have improved somewhat. The crops were short in 1891, especially 
in the northern part of the district, and relief works were opened for several 
months. In 1896-97 the people suffered from high priceB consequent on famine 
elsewhere, but the crops were fairly good. In other years the general result 
of agricultural operations has been satisfactory, and the wages of ordinary 
labourers have risen by about 33 per cent. 

175. The census of 1901 shows an increase of 32,783, or 1*6 per cent. The 

improvement is considerably less 
than the vital statistics would lead 
one to anticipate. Directly and in- 
directly, plague probably accounts 
for a loss of from 20 to 25 thou- 
sand persons, and in addition to 
this there is a large adverse-balance 
on account of migration. Assum- 
ing all movements to and from the 


Population. 

1801. 

1881. 

Male. 

Female* 

Hals. 

Female. 

Actual population ... 

Immigrants .„ ... 

Emigrants ... ... 

Xatural population ... 

1,011,580 

37,624 

96,544 

1,070,600 

1,057,224 

48,615 

87,675 

1,006,254 

6S7.0J2 

42,517 

105,221 

1,040,770 

1,048,049 

58,757 

83,997 

1,074,109 


district to be of a permanent nature, it may be noted that the immigrants now 
number 86,069, or about 19,000 more than would have been the case had there 
been no new comers since the previous census, but the emigrants exceed by 
about 58,000 the estimated number of survivors amongst the emigrants of 1891. 
These figures indicate a net annual loss of about 4,500 persons. The whole 
of the migration however is not permanent and the real loss on this account 
in the decade may be roughly estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000 persons. 

The fertile Begusarai subdivision, on the north of the Ganges, again 

shows the greatest growth of 
population. The head-quarters 
subdivision is stationary, owing 
mainly to the out-break of plague 
and the consequent mortality and 
confusion, but the removal of 
certain offices of the East Indian 
Railway from Jamalpur to 
Calcutta has also affected the 
population some extent. The only 
thana in this subdivision which 
shows . a marked increase is 
Kharagpur, which at the time of 
the census harboured a consider- 
able number of plague refugees 
from Monghyr. In the-Jnmui 
subdivision also, the population is 
practically stationary ; the sparsely 
inhabited and hilly thanas in the 
south-east, Jamui and Chakai, 


Thanas. 

POPUUl- 

tiozt* 

Pebcsktage of 
VASuxrozr, 

* 

1901. 

1891-1901. 

‘ 

1881—1881. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

S,0 68, SOd 

+ Jf'S 

+ 3’3 

Badar Subdivision ... 

87 4,011 

+ *tf 

+ 

Monghyr m 

Oogn 

Jamalpur 

Sorajgarh ... 

Khargpor 

120,004 

893,913 

18,571 

163,906 

159,157 

- 8-5 

+ 2*5 

- 14*4 

+ *3 

+ 6-8 

+ 1*8 
+ 4‘3 
+ 0*4 
+ 1*8 
+ 4'5 

Jamui Subdivision 

SSlfiS7 

- O'S 

+ O'S 

Shaikhpura 

Jamui 

Siksndra 

Chakai ... 

181,897 

133,979 

112,623 

122,729 

- 7*5 
+ 6*6 

- 1*6 
+ 4*8 

- 1*3 
+ 4*4 

- 6’4 
+ 7'0 

Begusarai Subdivision ... 

642,966 

+ 6'3 

+ 5T0 

Begusarai 
. Tegra 

403,110 

234,856 

+ 3*7 
+ 7*8 

+ 5*3 
+ 7*0 



3891 also, when the prevalence of fever was blamed for the result. 

NORTH BIHAR. 

1(6. Saran is a fertile tract of rich alluvial soil lying between the Gogra 
Sahak. and Ganges on the south, and the Gauds k on the 

, . . ,, ... . , T , north and east* It is very densely populated 

and highly cultivated. It grows an unusual variety of crops, including onium 
and mdigo. There is a great deal of irrigation, partly from canals but mainly 
from wells constructed bv the cultivators themselves. The increase of 10*5 
Sff cent between 1872 and 1881 was attributed mainly to better enumeration and 
the same explanation was given of part of the increase of 7*4 per cent, during 
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the. next decade. The district already contains a larger population than it 
can support and it sends its surplus inhabitants into every part of Bengal 
in search of employment. Most of them go only for a time ana return home 
after intervals of one or two years. The improvement in railway commu ; 
mentions has greatly facilitated their movements, and while on the one hand 
more people leave the district, on the other, they return home at more 
frequent intervals than formerly.* 

177. During the first half of the last decade the crops were fairly good, 
and the general condition of the people was satisfactory. The short rain- 
fall of 1896 resulted in famine but, owing to the variety of crops grown, 
the district suffered less severely than its neighbours in North Bihar. 
The distress was greatest where the cultivation of rice predominated. The 
Gopalganj subdivision suffered most, but about two-thirds of the Siwan and 
half of the Sadar subdivision were also badly affected. Relief operations were 
commenced in November 1896 and continued for ten months, when the posi- 
tion was restored by a good lhadoi harvest (Indian com and mill ets), and the 
prospect of a bumper crop of winter rice. The famine undoubtedly told 
severely on the people and there must necessarily have been some deaths 
amongst the aged and infirm owing to the want of proper nutrition, but 
it had no apparent effect on the reported death-rate for the district as a 
whole. The recorded mortality in 1897 was less by 11 per cent, than the 
average of the preceding three years. The birth-rate was also less, but only 
by 8 per cent. It may be argued that a diminution in both births and deaths 
points to defective reporting of vital occurrences in a season of special strain. 
But a reduction in the birth-rate, especially in the latter months of the year, 
would naturally result from the reduced vitality of the people. Moreover, 
defective reporting would reduce the returns for births and deaths in equal "" 
proportions so that even if it be assumed that the whole decrease in the birth-rate 
in 1897 was due to this cause, the fact remains that the deaths decreased in a 
greater proportion than the births, and that they were therefore really fewer 
in number than the average of the three previous years. Since the famine 
the harvests have again been good and by the time of the census the people 
had entirely recovered from its effects. 

The decade was healthy up to 1899, when plague made its first appearance, 
and between 1892 and 1900 the reported births exceeded the deaths by 
83,725.f The history of the plague is much the same as in Patna, but it 
was less widespread and the Gopalganj and Siwan subdivisions were very 
little affected. The disease assumed epidemic proportions during the cold 
weather of 1899-1900. It then gradually faded away, but appeared with 
renewed intensity in the succeeding cold weather. During the three months 
preceding the census 6,767 deaths from plague were recorded. The real number 
was doubtless far greater, and the epidemic had the usual effect of disorganis- 
ing the arrangements for the census as already described in the case of Patna 
and Gaya. 

178. There has been a loss of population during the decade of 57,968 per- 
sons or 2*2 per cent.J Owing to the 
unusual amount of emigration from 
this district it is very difficult to trace 
the causes of this most unsatisfactory 
result. . At first sight it would seem 
teat as immigrants have increased 
and emigrants have fallen off tee 
district must have gained by the 
movements of the people, but this 

does not appear to be the case. There is of course no doubt that the district 
has gained by immigration. Just as prior to 1891 there had existed a 

* It is interesting to notice that the remittancesby money order to the Saran district aggregated nearly 
35 laths of rupees in 1900 compared with less than 17 lakhs in 1892-93. This may be due partly xo 
an increasing use of the post office for the purpose of remitting money, but it must also be attributed m 
part to the larger number of Saran people who go elsewhere to earn a livelihood. 

f From this excess at least half should be deducted on account of deaths amongst temporary emi- 
grants registered in other districts.. , _ _ , . , , 

+The neighbouring districts of the United Provinces— Ballia, Azamgarh and Gorakhpur— also show a 
loss of population. 
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from Saran to 
seems to have 


its neighbours, so during the 
been in the other direction, 


strong flow of population 

last decade the tendency . . . 

especially in the case of the adjoining districts of the United Provinces, 

which have given 32,064 persons to Saran, compared with only 14,992 in 
1891 But on the other hand, in spite of the superficial conclusion indicated by 
the figures, it seems equally clear that there has been an even greater loss by 
emigration. The decrease in the census figures occurs in the districts adjoining 

Saran where the migration may be 


District. 

1801. 

1001. 

Hale. 

Female, 

Mole, 

Female. 

Slutliabnd 

Muzaffarpnr 

Patna ... ... ... 

Champaran 

Gorakhpur 

Ballia 

Azimgarh 

Total ... 

51,048 

7,091 

4,181 

10,404 

11,807 

1,028 

107 

0,197 

4,010 

4,741 

0,088 

18,881 

0,087 

177 

18,820 

7,000 

7,084 

49,878 

89,404 

1,574 

87 

80,850 

0,009 

10,89-4 

83,003 

41,090 

12,001 

842 

40,025 

50,818 

09,000 

130,021 


held in the main to be of a perma- 
nent character. Prior to 1891, in 
addition to accidental migration due 
to marriage, there had evidently been 
a strong overflow of the surplus 
population of Saran into Ohamparan, 
Gorakhpur and Shahabad, where 
there was a greater quantity of land 
available for cultivation.* Owing to 
bad crops and other causes the same 
inducement for migration no longer exists and the movement has died out. 
The decrease in the number of Saran people now found in the adjoining dis- 
tricts seems to be due, not so much to these settlers having returned to their old 
homes, as to the fact that many of them have died since 1891, and their place 
has been taken by their children born in the districts to which they migrated. 
If so, it will appear that even in the case of Bihar districts there has been 
some loss by migrationf, and in Bengal Proper, the emigrants from Saran 
now number 114,193 compared with 85,536 ten years ago. Another reason 
for the decline is that there has been a reduction in the birth-rate. This 
subject belongs properly to another chapter, but it may be noted hero that 
there has been a marked falling off in Saran in the proportion of married people 
and also in the number of children brought into the world. 

179. The net result of the last census is, as already Btated, a decrease of 

2-2 per cent. For this the Sadar 
subdivision, which has lost 5*5 per 
cent., and Darauli thana in Siwan 
are responsible. This is the tract 
which was suffering from plague 
at the time of the census. The 
rest of the district has almost exactly 
the same population as it had ten 
years ago. The decrease is greatest 
where the plague was worst, i.e., 
in Sonpur, Chapra and Parsa thanas. 
It may therefore be concluded that 
while the general want of progress is 
due to the adverse balance of migra- 
tion and to the fact that the district is 
unable to support a much greater 
population than it already possessed 
in 1891, the plague is to blame for 
has occurred in the southern part of 
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Sadar Subdivision 

Chapra ••• 

Manjhl 
Parsa 

OluBhrak ... 

Sonpur ... 

Oopalganj Subdivision] 

GopnlBonJ ... 

Wlrsanj ... 

Sitcan Subdivision 

Sitran 

Darauli ... 
Basantpur... 


Popula- 

tion. 

PERCENTAGE OP 
VARIATION. 

1801. 

1891-1901. 

1BS1-1S01. 

2,409,809 

-22 

+ 7-4 

075,718 

-C-B 

+ 0'7 

353,078 

262,460 

223,206 

148,603 

100,411 

Mill 

+ 8*6 
+ 4*3 
+ 2'0 

- 8*7 

- 6*1 

CSC, 047 

+ *2 

+ai' 7 

275,743 

359,805 

+ *3 
- *i 

+ o-o 

+ 10-9 

801,744 

+ ■ 1 

+ 10-9 

337,020 

220,820 

848,009 

+ ii 

- a-s 
+ ii 

+ 111 
+ B-6 

+ 14-0 


the greater part of the decrease that 
the district. 

180. In the east and south, Champaran closely resembles the adjoining dis- 
CHunuur. tricts ; the land is level, fertile and highly cultivated, 

, . a nd the population is dense. Towards the north- 

west the surface Decomes more undulating and gradually rises as the Nepal 
-rontier is approached. The population is here sparse and cultivation gives 


'”“ te «»»«.■• to MW 

16 145 S “ r “ n ' born 1 persons onnmoratod in the Sonthnl Parganas from 
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way to grassy plains and extensive tracts of forest, amongst which the 
scattered clearances of the aboriginal Thslrus afford tho only evidence of human 
occupation. Tho Gandak now forms tho south-western boundary of the 
district, but it formerly flowed through tho centre, along the course indicated 
on tho maps as the Buri Gandak. The whole of the tract between the new and 
the Buri Gandak has been subject to fluvial action within comparatively 
recent times, and the soil is here light and sandy. On the other or north- 
eastern side of the Buri Gandak tho prevailing soil is the bh&ngar or older 
alluvium, a stiff clay requiring irrigation, which is provided mainly from tanks 
and wells and by damming up tho hill-streams. The rainfall in Champaran is 
heavier than in other Bihar districts, and tho moisture of the atmosphere, 
the presence of numerous stagnant lnkos formed in old river beds, and the 
proximity of the hills combine to give tho district a far more unhealthy climate 
than any other part of Bihar. The census of 1SS1 showed an increase of 
population amounting to 1 9 o per cent., duo partly to improved enumeration 
and partly to immigration from the adjoining districts to the sparsely inhabited 
thanas in the north of the district. The next decade showed a further advance 
of 7*9 per cent., which was duo mainly to a continuance of the stream of 
immigration : the total number of persons born elsewhere but censused in 
Champaran having reached the unprecedented number of 248,511. 

181. Since 1 SOI the district has suffered from a succession of lean years. 
The harvest of winter-rice in 1801 and the spring crop of 1S92 were poor and 
prices rose, causing the people to feci tho pinch of scarcity. In 1S92 the winter- 
rice crop was again below the average. The crops of 1893 and 1S94 were fair, 
hut they were followed by bad harvests in 1S95, and the spring of 1S96, and a 
general* failure of the winter-rice crop in the autumn of that year. Tho general 
distress then deepened into famine. Practically the whole district was 
affected. The Dhaka thana suffered most of all, and next to that, the whole of 
the Bettiah subdivision, except a narrow strip on the banks of the Gandak. 
The relief operations were on a larger scale than in Saran, but their duration 
was about the same. Tho efforts of Government to save tho people from 
starvation appear to have been successful, and the number of deaths reported 
was lower than the average of tho tlirco preceding years. The birth-rate 
fell in about the same ratio, but as already explained, a low birth-rate is a 
necessary sequel of a famine, and the number of births during the latter part 
at least of 1897 would naturally bo below tho normal. It follows that even if 
the reporting agency did their work less efficiently during tho famine than at 
other times, there is no reason to suppose that there were more deaths in 1S97 
than in tho average of the three preceding years. The death-rate which was 
low in 1S97 was still lower in 1S9S while, on tho other hand, more births 
were reported in 1S99 than in any other year since the registration of 
births was introduced. In 1S9S and 1899 tho people enjoyed better harvests, 
but it was not until the end of 1900 that their prosperity was generally 
restored. 

It was reported in 1891 that the district was gradually losing its reputa- 
tion for unhealthiness, but unfortunately the improvement has not been main- 
tained. There have been frequent epidemics of cholera, and fever also has been 
very prevalent. In five of the nine years ending in 1900 the reported 
deaths have exceeded the births, and the net result is an excess of 1,059 deaths.* 

182. The census of 1891 shows a decrease of 69,002 persons, or 3*7 per cent. 

Tho result is directly attributable to 
the short crops and unhealthiness 
from which the district has suffered. 
Not only has the arrival of new set- 
tlers ceased, but it seems probable 
that if the figures for 1S91 are correct 
many of those who were then in the 
district must since have returned to 

their formor homes. Even if a death-rate of 50 per 1,000 be allowed on account 
of the great uuhcaltbicess of the decade, there would still be nearly 150,000 
survivors from amongst the settlers enumerated in 1891 even if their ranks 

* The Jlagutrate thinks it probable that deaths doe to epidemic* of cholera ere sot folly reported. 

M 2 
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had not been swelled by the arrival of any new comers. The actual number 
of immigrants, however, is now only 106,781.* 

Part of the decrease may be due to the return home of some of the immi- 
grants who were - " enumerated in 
Champaran in 1891, but the fall- 
ing off iB due mainly to the un- 
henlthincss of the decade and the 
diminished fecundity of the people 
consequent on a series of bad years. 
The emigration to other districts 
of persons bom in Champaran does 
not appear to have greatly affected 
the figures. The number of female 
emigrants remains practically un- 
changed, but that of males, most of 
whom aro temporary absentees, has 
decreased. The Magistrate is of 
opinion that tliero has been some movement across the Nepal frontier, but of 
this no statistics aro available. The only tlmna that has not contributed its 
quota to the general result is Adapur. This thana enjoys the advantage 
of irrigation and an exceptionally fertile soil, and in part of it a full rice crop 
was secured even in 1896, when there was a disastrous failure elsewhere. 
The thanas that-' have suffered most are Gobindganj and Motihari, but the 
reason for this is not apparent. They suffered from the famine far less than 
Dhaka, where the proportional decrease is only half as great as in the thanaB 
to the north-west, where there has been only a very slight loss of population. 

183. Muzaffarpur is an alluvial plain, but the country north of the 

Baghmati is more marshy than that to the south of 
MuzAFFAnrun. this river, and its climate is reputed to be less 

salubrious than the rest of the district, which is usually very healthy. The 
staple crop is rice. Between the Biighmati and the Buii Gandak the land 
though less marshy, is more liable to inundation. Further south again, in the 
Hajipur subdivision, the country is higher, but it is capable of irrigation from 
the numerous streams that intersect it. This part of the district is reputed 
to be the most fertile, and it has the further advantage of a variety of crops, 
so that it is less seriously affected by a failure of the monsoon rains. . Prior 
to 1881 there was a considerable growth of population, which was attributed 
in part to the defects of the first census in 1872. There was a further 
increase of 5 per cent, in 1891 ; there was a falling off in Hajipur,- but this 
was counterbalanced by a large increase in the nortlxern subdivision of 
Sitamnrhi. Since 1891, there have been crop failures in 1891-92, when relief 
operations on a small scale had to be undertaken, and again in 1896-97 when 
the whole district suffered from famine except the southern part of Hajipur. 
The Sitamarlii subdivision sustained the brunt of the distress. The relief 
operations wore carefully planned and successfully carried out. The people, 
no doubt, suffered a good deal, but so far as can be gathered from the vital 
statistics returns, there was no loss of life directly attributable to want of 
food. The reported deaths fell short of the average of the three preceding 
years by about 26,000, while the deficiency of births was only 17,000. Thanks 
to a succession of 'good harvosts, the effects of the famine were not long felt, 
and by the end of the decade the people had entirely recovered their normal 
condition. There were heavy floods in 1898, which caused considerable loss 
of cattle and damaged the standing rice crops, but no permanent injury 
- resulted from them. 

There were epidemics of cholera in 1892, 1894, 1896 and 1900, which 
carried off more than 76,000 persons, but in other respects the public health 
has been fairly good, and the returns for the nine years 1892 — 1900 show 
an oxcoss of nearly 80,000 births ovor deaths. 

* Tlio great reduction in the number of immigrants attracted my attention as 'soon as the figures 
woro reporlod, and llioir number was again countod diroct from'tho schedules. This 'fresh count, which 
was carefully chocked, brought out a slightly smnllbr uumbor of immigrants than the original return. The 
figures for 1891 appear to ho extraordinarily high, Tlioy include 83,241 immigrants from Saran, 66,076 
from Muzaffarpur, 62,186 from tho.Unitod Provinces and 34,626 from Nepal. 
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184. The recent census discloses a slight increase of 41,933, or barely 

half the amount that the vital 
statistics returns would indicate. 
The immigrant females are about 
as numerous as in 1891, and there 
is an increase of more than 4,000 
male immigrants. The emigrants 
are less numerous than in 1891, the 
falling off being especially marked ~ 
in the case of males. There is still, however, a heavy balance against the 
district and the figures do not include the persons who have migrated across the 
Nepal frontier. 

It is a notable fact that every thana in the great rice-growing tract 

north of the Baghmati, which 
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suffered most, severely from the 
famine, has shown a marked 
increase, while every thana south 
of that river, except Hajipur in 
the extreme south, has lost popu- 
lation. The former tract has been 
growing steadily since the time 
of the first census in 1872, and it 
attracts settlers both from Nepal 
and from the southern part of 
the District. The progress is 
greatest in the Sitamarhi and 
Shuihar thanas which march with 
the Nepal frontier. The Hajipur 
subdivision, which is now station- 
ary, sustained a slight loss of 
population in the decade preceding 
the census of 1891. The decline in 
the Muzaffarpur thana is said to be due to its having suffered most from cholera x 
and to the fact that it is this tract which supplies the majority of the persons 
who emigrate to lower Bengal in ' search of work. 

185. Darbhanga greatly resembles Muzaffarpur, to which it appertained 

until 1875. The northern and central part of the 
Dabbhakga. district is devoted mainly to the cultivation of rice, 

and the bulk of the inhabitants are dependent on the agkani or winter rice crop. 
The south of the district possesses great natural fertility, and wheat, barley, 
oil-seeds, various kinds of pulses, indigo, and opium are grown. As in Muzaffar- 
pur, the increase recorded in 1881 was attributed to a more accurate enumera- 
tion. In 1891 the district showed a further increase of 6*5 per cent. — a gain of 
11*5 per cent., in the Madhubani subdivision in the north being to some extent 
counter-balanced by a loss of 2’3 in the southern or Samastipur subdivision. 
The decade peceding the present census has not been a prosperous one. In 
1891, the crops failed over a considerable area in the sadar and Madhu- 
bani subdivisions, and relief operations were necessitated. In the next two 
years the crops were good and the people regained their prosperity, but in 
1895 the harvest was again a short one, and this was followed by the 
great crop failure of 1896. This affected the whole district except two 
of the three thanas of the Samastipur subdivision ; in .the third thana, Waris- 
nao-ar, the distress was less acute than in the rest of the district, and it 
-was greatest in the western part of the sadar and Madhubani subdivisions. 
The number of persons requiring relief was greater in Darbhanga than in any 
other dis trict, but the recovery after the famine was at least equally rapid. 
The Magistrate, Mr. Wheeler, says that “ the end of 1897-98 saw the people 
almost restored to their normal condition.” The prosperity of 1898-99 was 
marred by floods. There were floods in the south-west of the district in the 
following year also, but both then and in 1900, the crops were generally 
good. 

The decade has not been a very healthy one. The mortality was excep- 
tionally heavy in 1892, 1894, 1896 and 1900; in the three former years the 
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deaths out-numbered the births, but taking the period as a whole (excluding 
1891 when births were not registered) the reported births exceeded the deaths 
by 65,918. Plague broke out in the Dalsing Serai thana about the beginning 
of December 1900 and in February 1901 the number of reported deaths 
was 420, but the real number, says the Magistrate, was undoubtedly greater. 
The disease subsequently spread to other thanas, but not until after the census, 
186. The census shows that since 1891 there has been an addition to the 
population of 110,656 persons or 3'9 per cent. The movements of the people 

do not appear to have materially 
~ TjTI ^ affected tne result. So far as per- 

romiTiox manent movements are concerned 

Males, remales. Males. Temales. the balance of the aCCOUnt is 1 U 

______ —— favour of the district. The number 

::: 1,4 m:«3 1,4 «;io 7 1,3 3«,s8i 1,4 4?;™ of emigrant females is nearly 4,000 
KatMofimpniation 1,403,099 l.sso’.li less than that of those who have 

— con^e in from other districts, and 

while the former are slightly less numerous than in 1891, the latter have grown 
by more than 9,000. There has been a loss on account of the migration of 
males, but this is mostly of a temporary character. There were 3,000 fewer 
male immigrants at the time of the present census and 3,000 more emigrants 
than there were ten years previously, and the excess of the latter over the 
former now amo un ts to about 25,000 or some 6,000 more than in 1891. 

On examining the details of the variations for individual thanas we again 
fail to find any correlation between them and the famine. The increase is 
slight in the Samastipur subdivision which was least affected by famine, while 

it is greatest in Madhubani, where 
percentage op the distress was most severe both in 
Tn.nA opuiAnos. variation. 1892 and 1897. Nor do the vital 

1901. 7631-190!. 1681-1801. statistics seem to account; for the 

variations, and in the four un- 

r healthy years, the reported death- 

rate was higher m Madhubani than 

Kdfjar s<,b<urmon i.oosjoe + v 6 + S'O any where else. The fact seems 

UMbhanp. 435,453 - i *4 + o-s to be that while the other parts 

uosctha 275,118 +51 +ro or tne district have as dense a 

„ .... population as tbe land will support, 

Srts v . ... -. * ... - .. ® ere * 5 “ room for oapan- 

w«iSS 5 ;”* + 38 - Cl 810n 111 Madhubani, where even 

103,065 - 1-1 + O’B _ _ ., . o, n 

now there are only 812 persons per 
.vndhnbflni suwteuton .„ 1,001 £70 + j's +i 3 o square mile compared with 872 in 

Khv.a’u”* ^ + is-3 the sadar, and 985 in the Samasti- 

I Z ::: X ,5? ; S P 111 subdivision. Madhubani, more- 

over is the great rice-growing . 

~ , 77 ~ ; subdivision, and although it is the 

rico crop which suffors most in seasons of deficient rainfall, it seems probable 
that it eivc3 the greatest return to the husbandman when the seasons are 
normal. . It would appear, therefore, that there has been some migration within 
the district from the more crowded thanas of the south to the rice-growing 
» <n.n rj m the north. The only thanas in the district that show a decline are 
aromagar and Darbhanga. In the former the death-rate was higher than the 
v.i.-.nc aicrnge while the latter would have shown a slight increase but for 
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bhagnlnur, Hko Mnnghyr, lies on both sides of the Ganges which 
r 0 4 c»wr*. divides it into nearly equal parts. The°northcrn 

x- .... r- , . . f ' ,rni ? a continuation of th.e great alluvial plain of 

it T. b *'*'*“ «-» the conntry 

f.‘ vtri Md water channel. which, except in seasons 
’ -j - n^nfad, render irrigation easy, and rice is therefore tbe 
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principal crop. In the southern tract also, rice is the main staple. The riparian 
portion is fairly level but in some parts the surface is undulating, ana here 
it is cleverly terraced and irrigated from reservoirs constructed on the higher 
slopes. In addition to rice, wheat, sugarcane, and other crops requiring a less 
ample and constant supply of water are extensively grown. Further from 
the river the surface has a greater elevation, and the soil becomes more 
shallow and rocky and comparatively barren. The inhabitants are fewer in 
number and their crops are scantier and more precarious. The growth of 
the population between 1872 and 1881 amounted to 7*7 per cent. In the 
next decade there was a further advance of 3*3 per cent., the out-come of a 
considerable increase in the western part of North Bhagalpur, and in Banka 
and Bhagalpur thanas in South Bhagalpur, combined with a decline in the 
Kishanganj and Bihpur thanas, due to the ravages of the Kosi, on the north 
bank, and in Sultanganj and Amarpur on the south. 

Since 1891 the district has twice suffered from famine, in 1891-92 and 
again in 1896-97. The tract most affected was the western part of North 
Bhagalpur, in the Supaul and Bangaon thanas. South of the Ganges, the 
scarcity did not in either year amount to famine. Test works were opened 
early in 1897 but they failed to show any demand for labour. Since the last 
famine the crops, on the whole, have been good and the people have recovered 
from its effects. The vital statistics show an excess of births over deaths 
between the years 1892 and 1900, amounting to 76,604. The only year in 
which the deaths out-numbered the births was 1894. There was an epidemic 
of cholera which was especially bad in Amarpur, but the main cause of the 
high mortality was the excessive prevalence of fever which accounted for 
42*23 deaths per 1,000 in Kishanganj and for 33*03 in the district as a 
whole. The healthiest years were the famine year, 1897, and the year imme- 
diately after it. In 1S97, 13,000 fewer deaths were reported than the average 
of the three previous years, while the births were 7,000 above the same 


average. 

188. The addition to the population brought out by the last census is 

56,257 or 2*8 per cent. The 

Porru. ftaKssriGE or general rate of increase is much 

T IIOy ~ TAMxTioy. the same as in the previous decade, 

iwi. isa-isoi. 1SSX-1S91. but the figures for individual 

— thanas vary greatly. Sultanganj, 

district total ... sfl8s#33 + s-s + S'S Bihpur, and Amarpur cum 

sartor subdivision ... sss.su +6-o + x’t Katauiia, which lost ground in 

Bhagalpur lg.sso + s-s + ?;s 1891, now show an increase, 

sujtangani M.ue + s;i - es while Banka which then was the 

, <- . most progressive thana m the dis- 

„ „ J . a .. s trict, is now slightly decadent. 

Amarpur is|,£ss + s-s 7 9 . 3 Maahipura has lost rather more 

T , than it gained in 1891. The two 

Iladhipura Subdivision « SSOrolO — S^8 + ~ 1 , , o , , . - 

, „ thanas of the bupaul subdivision 

Kishanganj _ 1J6.M7 - - 1 * and the Bangaon and Bhagal- 

. . pur thanas show a continuous 

10 .- growth, and Kishanganj a continu- 

Snpaul w. 559*555 + S6 +1-5 ® j l* *rr» ■» • #n 

PiS^ganj 151.535 +i2*4 +3*9 ous decline. Kishanganj suffers 

more from fever than any other 

part of the district, and it is liable to devastation from the sandladen floods of 
the Kosi. The same adverse conditions account also for the decline in Madhi- 
pura. The most progressive thaua on this occasion is Pratapganj, which owes 
its access of population to the advent of the railway. 

The number of settlers from other districts, and chiefly from the adjoining 

- portions of Darbhanga, Monghyr, 
and Pumea is far less than in 1891, 
population. ^ Prai!e . jMe. Peoaie. but this is due probably to deaths 

— . amongst the original immigrants 

Actual population i.c27,5ss i>psi,«s l.w+fes i,ce7,ssi rather than to their subsea nent 

Immigrants _ 5S.CG6 49,552 7<\000 • • • ^ i * 

Emigiants - _. „ ss.m 67,sii- 6i,soi 60,33 return to their onginal homes. 

Natuial population _ 1,036,028 1,063,700 931,103 1,012,151 m , 

The gradual westward movement 

of the Kosi, however, may have driven some of the settlers from Pnrnea hack 
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to that district. The emigrants stand at almost the same figure as they did ten 
years previously but they include rather fewer females and rather more males. 
The district has thus sustained some loss by migration and it seems probable 
that, but for this, it would have shown an increase somewhat in excess of 
that recorded in 1891. 

189. The part of Purnea east of the Mahdnanda is more nearly allied to 

Bengal than Bihar, and the bulk of the inhabitants 
Ppbnea. are 0 f Rajbansi Koch origin, though most of 

them are now converts to Muhammadanism. There are numerous swamps 
especially towards the south. The main crop is rice, but jute also is exten- 
sively grown. West of the Mahanandd, the population is mainly Hindu, and 
the castes are the same as in the adjoining Bihar districts. A considerable 
portion of this latter tract, say from Purnea town westwards, has been greatly 
affected by the vagaries of the Kosi river, which is constantly changing its 
bed, and the soil, which elsewhere is a rich loam, is here very sandy, admirably 
adapted for pasture, but not so well suited for cultivation. The main crop is 
rice and though it seldom suffers from want of rain, there is constant danger of 
destruction by the floods from the Kosi. 

Though their houses are poor and luxuries are rare, the inhabitants are not 
badly off. Rent is low and the people have as much food and clothing as they 
require. There are very few landless labourers, and unskilled labour has to be 
imported from outside. There was an increase of population between 1872 and 
1881 amounting to 7*8 per cent., and a further increase of 5*1 per cent, between 
1881 and 1891. The growth was most rapid in the great pastoral thanas, 
Dhamdaha and Matiari, which attracted numerous settlers from Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr and Darbhanga, and added a third and a seventh respectively to- 
their population. 

Since 1891 the crops have been fairly good. There was some scarcity in 
1891-92 and again in 1896-97, but no famine. The communications have been 
improved by the construction of new railway lines. The district, however, is 
very unhealthy and the vital statistics show that the deaths outnumbered the 
births in every year except 1897, 1898 and 1899. The mortality was greatest 
in 1891 and 1900 when cholera was terribly prevalent ; in the latter year, 
according to the returns, it accounted for no less than 46,240 deaths or 24 per 
1,000, a rate of mortality which, with one solitary exception, was more than 
double that of any other district in any year of the decade. The total recorded 
death-rate in that year reached the appalling figure of 57 per 1,000. During the 
years 1892 — 1900 the reported deaths were more numerous than the births by 
38,239. Statistics of births in 1891 are not available, but the year was a very 
unhealthy one, and it probably witnessed a considerable loss of population. 

190. The result of this marked unhealthiness is reflected in the statistics of 
the present census which shows a decrease of 69,864 or 3-6 per cent. There 

is a decrease both in the number of 
persons coming from, and going to, 
other districts, but the inter- district 
movements appear to have been 
exceptionally great in the years 
preceding 1891 ; in 1881 the figures 
very closely resemble those of the 
recent census. At all three 
enumerations, the number of 
persons who have come to the district has greatly outnumbered that of those 
who have left it, but a great many of the former are only temporary visitors, 
who bring their cattle in the cold weather months to graze in the splendid 
pasture lands on _ the left bank of the Kosi. The fact that the fees for grazing 
are now more strictly realised coupled with the extension of cultivation may, 
perhaps, account for the smaller number of persons who now come with their 
eattlo from other districts. "Where so much of the migration is of a purely tem- 
porary character it is very difficult to frame an estimate of the extent to which 
a district has gained or lost by the movements of the people. The immigrants 
have decreased to a greater extent than the emigrants and if they were all 
nnlv temporarily away from their native districts, the figures would indicate a 
Mnall net loss. If on the other hand, they had all changed their residence 
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permanently there must have been a considerable gain; the number of 
immigrants is greater by about 18,000 than it would be had there been no new 
arrivals while the shrinkage amongst emigrants is greater than deaths alone 
would account for, and it would seem as if some must have returned home 
since 1891. 

The only thana in the whole district that shows an increase is Saifganj, 

which owes its development to the 
fact that it contains the important 
railway junction at Katihar.* 
Thanks to this.thana the tract west 
of the Mah£nand£ has slightly 
gained in population since 1891, 
while that to the east of that river is 
responsible for the whole of the loss 
which lias taken place. The decline 
is least marked in Purnea itself 
and in the thanas bordering on the 
Kosi, and if Saifganj be left out 
of account it becomes gradually 
greater towards the east. It is 
most considerable in Balarampur, 
which is the unhealthiest thana in 
the district. No reason beyond 
unhealthiness can be assigned for 
the changes which have taken place. 
The fatal epidemic of cholera in 
1900 affected chiefly the western 
part of the district which, but for this, would doubtless have shown much better 
results. 
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191. Cuttack is divisible into three parts with very different characteris- 
tics. To the east, bordering on the Garjdts or 
Tributary States of Orissa, is a region of rocky 
hills and barren soil, supporting a scanty and semi-Hinduised population with 
a very low standard of comfort. To the west, on the seashore, is a low-lying 
tract of great natural fertility where protected from the action of the salt 
water. A great part, however, is unprotected and unfit for cultivation, and 
much of the rest is exposed to damage from storm-waves. The population is 
therefore sparse. Between these two extremes lies a fertile alluvial plain 
watered by three great rivers — the Mahdnadi, Brahmani, and Baitarni — and 
protected from drought by an extensive system of canal irrigation. This tract 
is very highly cultivated and has in parts a density of population very little 
less than that of the most thickly inhabited parts of Eastern Bengal and 
Tirhut. It is this portion of the district which sends its surplus male popula- 
tion to Calcutta and other parts of Bengal in search of work as domestic 
servants, door-keepers, &c., and the local earnings from agriculture are 
supplemented by large remittances from relatives in service elsewhere. Thanks 
partly to these remittances the standard of comfort is a comparatively 
high one. 

The censuses of 1881 and 1891 disclosed an increase of 16'3 and 7 - 8 per 
cent, respectively. The Magistrate thinks that the census of 1872 was 
incorrect and that the actual population exceeded the census figures by at 
least 100,000. This would reduce the rate of growth in the succeeding 
nine years to 13 per cent., which is about what might be expected during 
the period when the district was recovering from the terrible famine of 1866. 
The progress during the next decade would have been greater, but for the 
cyclone .of September 1885 which destroyed 45 villages in Patamandi 
thana, most of whose inhabitants were either drowned or succumbed to fever 
and cholera which, as usual, followed in the wake of the flood. 

* Saifganj has been formed info a thana since 1S91 and there may possibly hare been some mistake in 
working ont the population from the tabulation registers of the last census. ' At the same time the great 
growth of the railway centre at Kntihar, seems quite sufficient to account for the recorded increase 
in its population. 
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192. Since 1891 the district has on the whole enjoyed good health. 
Cholera has seldom been absent, but it assumed serious proportions only in 1892, 
when it accounted for 21,289 deaths and in 1900 when the mortality was at the 
rate of 8*5 per 1,000. Since 1896 the birth-rate has been uniformly high, and 
in 1899 the number of births reported represents a ratio of nearly 50 per 1,000 
on the population of 1891. During the nine years preceding the present census ' 
the reported births exceeded the deaths by 108,540. The excess would probably 
have been greater had the figures been available for 1891, which was a 
particularly healthy year. There was a cyclone in 1891 which did con- 
siderable damage along the coast, and in this year and again in 1900 there 
were floods throughout the district. The famine of 1897 was felt in Cuttack 
but slightly, but the high prices affected the non-agricultural community. 
The advent of the railway has greatly improved the communications ; it has ' 
not been open long enough to affect the area under cultivation, but it has 
greatly stimulated migration. Natives of the district employed in Bengal 
return home at much more frequent intervals than formerly, but on the 
other hand the number seeking employment elsewhere has increased. But the 
greatest immediate benefit from the railway is the comparative immunity which 
the district has secured from the dissemination of epidemic disease by the crowds 
of pilgrims travelling to and from the temple of Jagannath at Puri who now 
go by rail instead of on foot. The fact that the work on the railway 
embankments did not attract labour from within the district shows that the 
people are too well off to care about serving as coolies. The recent settlement . 
operations, though possibly irksome at the time, have done much to teach the 
peasantry what their rights are and to protect them from harassment and 
illegal exaction. 

193. The result of the recent census is an increase of 125,087, or 6*5 
per cent. This is rather greater than the vital statistics would indicate, but . 
the latter do not include the figures for 1891, which, as already stated, 

was a particularly healthy year. 
The number of immigrant females 
is about the same as it was ten 
years ago; male settlers are more 
numerous, chiefly on account of 
the railway. The number of 
females who have left the district 
is considerably less than in 1891, 
chiefly on. account of the figures 
for the Orissa States, Singhbhum and the 24-Parganas, but that of males is 
nearly 20,000 greater. These males are mostly temporary absentees, but even 
so the district has suffered a net loss by the movements of the people since 
1891 which is sufficient probably to account for the diminution in the rate of 

growth that has taken place as 
compared with that in the previous 
decade. The general increment is 
shared by all parts of the district 
and the rate of development is 
remarkably uniform throughout. 
The growth of population has been 
least in the ’ already densely 
.inhabited thanas, Cuttack, Salepur, 
Jajpur and .Jagatsinghpur and 
greatest in the fertile but sparsely 
inhabited thanas, Patamandi arid 
Aul, on the sea coast, where the 
construction of protective embank- 
ments and the offer of easy terms 
of settlement have led to consider- 
able reclamations of land thrown 
out of cultivation by the salt water floods of 1885. Then follow the inland thanas 
wLicli adjoin the Gar j fit States, Dlmrmsala and Banki, which have also a very 
sparse population, and then Kendra para, where the population, though m ore 
dense, is less so than in the other central thanas. ° 
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194. Balasorc consists of a long strip of land, mostly alluvial, between 
BiMsom: the Bay of Bengal and 'the Tributary States, very 

narrow in the centre but growing broader towards 
the north and south. Along tho const is a bolt of laud about three miles 
broad, which is impregnated with salt and unfit for cultivation. The western 
portion, which runs along tho foot of the hills and borders on the Gfarjats, is 
jungly and uncultivable. Between those two extremes lies the fertile, arable 
country which constitutes the greater part of the district. The climate is good, 
except in the north, whither malarial fevers have spread from the adjacent 
unhealthy thanas of Mid na pore. Between 1872 and 1SS1 a great increase 
in the population was recorded, owing partly to improved enumeration and 
partly to a recovery from tho losses caused by the famine of 1S66. The next 
decado witnessed a greatly diminished rate of progress, and the general 
expansion was only 5*0 per cent. Jellasorc, in the extreme north, had suffered 
from malaria and was stationary. Chandbali, in the south, with its scanty 
population and prosperous port, showed a rapid development. In the rest 
of tho district the increase was very evenly distributed. 

Since 1S91 tho north of tho district has become less unhealthy. There 
have been frequent epidemics of cholera. The worst outbreak was in 1892 
when this disease was responsible for a mortality of 15 per 1,000, a rate which 
was exceeded during the decade only in the terrible epidemic in Purnea in 
1900. The reported deaths exceeded the births in this year and also in 1S94 
and 1S9G, when cholera was again prevalent, but in the nine years, 1S92 — 
1900, taken together, the births outnumbered the deaths by about 30,000. 
The people are fairly prosperous, and nearly every one has land of his own. 
The crops have been good, and the opening of the railway has greatly improved 
communications. The only disaster was a high flood in October 1900, which 
destroyed crops and cattle, though it caused very little loss of life. The area 
chiefly affected was in the Dhamnngar Tlmna. 

195. The favourable conditions of tbo decade are reflected in the census 

figures, and in spite of some loss 
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by migration the population of the 
district, in 1901 is greater than that 
at the time of the previous census by 
76,522, or 7*7 per cent. Amongst 
females emigrants and immigrants 
are both less numerous than in 
1891, but tlie excess of the for- 
mer over the latter remains about the same. The male immigrants are fewer 
and the emigrants more numerous than in 1891, and the latter now out-number 
the former by nearly 16,000. The loss owing to the movements of the people 
may thus be roughly estimated at from 1 to 2 per cent. 

The population of tho Chandbali and Basudeb thanas shows the great- 
est development. They are on 
the sea shore ; both contain much 
land fit for cultivation, and 
the absence of destructive cy- 
clones has encouraged reclamation. 
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Dhamnagar, in the south-east, 
shows a slight loss of population, 
which, however, is probably only 
temporary. The destruction of 
crops by the flood which occurred 
shortly before the census serifc 
many of the males to other dis- 
tricts in search of work where- 
by to tide over their temporary 
difficulties. This explanation is 
confirmed by the figures for each 
sex ; the falling- off is confined .to 
males and the female population is greater than in 1891. Throughout the rest 
of the district tho rate of increase is uniform, varying from 7*9 per cent, in 
Jellasore to 9 per cent, in Bhadrak. 

x 2 
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chapter n — variations in the population. 



106. The Kliurda subdivision of Puri is a Government estate. The 

country is above flood level while the numerous. 
rrE1, rivers that intersect it afford ample means for 

irrigation. The rest of the district is a low alluvial plain, through which the 
torpid rivers find their uncertain way towards the sea ; their final exit is often 
impeded by ridges of sand thrown up by the strong monsoon currents, and their 
banked-up waters often burst the embankments that have been erected to 
restrain them and cause disastrous floods. The district has grown steadily since 
1872 and at the last census an increase of 6'4 per cent, was recorded, part of 
which was attributed to defects in the previous enumeration. 

The public health has not been very good since 1891. Cholera is 
imported annually by pilgrims, and fever is prevalent during the cold weathor. 
The reported deaths exceeded the births in 1892 and 1897, but in the nine 
years, 1892 to 1900, there was, according to the returns, a net excess of 32,153 
births over deaths. In 1891 the crops suffered greatly from insufficient rain at 
the commencement of tlie monsoon, and the damage was aggravated by a cyclone 
in the following November, whifch brought on an exceptionally heavy flood. 
Most of the embankments were breached, the standing crops were destroyed, 
and cholera, dysentery and other diseases spread all over the district. The 
year 1897 was equally disastrous. The crops of 1896 were short everywhere 
and this resulted in a general scarcity, though relief operations were necessary 
only in the neighbourhood of the Chilka lake and in parts of the IChurda 
subdivision. The country round the Chilka was again subject to scarcity in 
1900, when the rainfall was scanty and ill-distributed. So far, therefore, 
as agricultural operations are concerned the conditions have not been satis- 
factory. On the other hand the opening of the railway has benefited the 
peoplo greatly. Its construction afforded profitable employment to the 
labouring classes, and now that the district has been brought into easy com- 
munication with Calcutta, emigration in search of employment has been greatly 
facilitated and wages have risen in consequence. Prices of produce also have 
risen owing to the new markets that have been brought within easy reach. 

197. The actual increase brought out by the present census is 72,286, or 

7'6 per cent., but part of this is due 
to the fact that a great religious 
festival was in progress at Puri 
at the time when the census was 
taken, and the immigrant popu- 
lation thus exceeded that of 1891 
by more than 13,000. The 
number of persons bom in the 
adjoining districts who wore 
enumerated in Puri was less than in 1891, andtho addition to the population due 
to pilgrims must therefore have been greater than the above figures would 
lndicat".* The number of femalo emigrants has fallen off while that of males 
about the same as it was ton years previously. But for these movements 
of th.* people the rate of growth would probably havo been about the same as, 
or lather los* than, that of tho previous decade. 

'1 lie 8adnr and Pipli tlianas show' the smallest rate of progress. This 

_ . is due mainly to tho fact that the 

• v.trs*. i I’^rcntK.t or ! embankment on the left bank of 



j »•»■-» mo*. the Bhargavi river has been breach- 
je.j-r-n. j tei— i*?ij cd so often that it w'as decided in 

* j ]89o to leave it unrepaired, and 

* 7C j •* CJ | tho consequences, says the Jfngis- 

j -*•*-« ; trato, havo been fatal to tho pros- 

t:fj ; til? i perity of tho country which this 

? il ; i embankment had been designed to 

] protect , and which was previously 

.e ! . . . ; f, ne of the richest and most popu- 

* i * I ]ou 5 .parts of the district. Tho 

. . , opening of tho railway, more- 

: 1 f>f em ployment. .Many of tho 

:.1 l\r. u*i..a li : tl '.h.- r^ c 7XTlT//A 
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poorer Brahmans -who live in these thanas, have taken to the profession of pil- 
grim-conductors and large numbers -were absent at the time of the census. Gop 
tkana shows a greater increase than the rest of the head-quarters subdivision, 
as it is less developed, and there is more room for expansion. The Khurda 
subdivision is more favourably situated than other parts of the district, and 
its somewhat more rapid development is therefore only natural. 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU. 

198. Hazaribagh, like the rest of Chota Nagpur, consists, to a great extent, 

of rock and ravine, and the cultivable area is com- 
azikibagh. paratively small. On the north it rises somewhat 

abruptly from the Bihar plain, and a table-land is formed which stretches 
along the northern face of the district, having an average width of about 15 
miles. South of this a further rise takes place and leads to a second plateau 
which occupies the west central part of the district. In the western part of the 
northern table-land the slope is towards the north and the rivers find an exit 
in the plains of South Bihar, but elsewhere there is a gentle declivity towards 
the south-east, and the drainage of the country converges on two main channels, 
the Barakar and the Damodar. The valleys of these rivers gradually 
become wider and in places highly cultivated and fairly extensive tracts of 
level alluvium take the place of the scattered and laboriously .constructed 
terraces on the slopes of the hills which are to be seen elsewhere. The district 
is unprotected by irrigation. A. large proportion of the inhabitants are Bhuiyds, 
Santals and Kurrnis, and other aborigines whose habits are migratory and who 
are in great demand as coolies on tea gardens. The first reliable census 
was in 1881, and between that year and 1891 there was an increase of 5‘T per 
cent, in the population. With the exception of the Hunterganj thana the 
whole of the north-west of the district lost ground, but this was more 
than compensated for by the increase elsewhere, especially in the Giridih 
subdivision. These variations were explained partly by the movement of the 
population within the district and partly by emigration to Assam and other parts 
of Bengal. 

199. Since 1891 the district has suffered three times from short crops, the 
result of deficient rainfall. In 1S95 the harvests were deficient, and in the 
following year they failed almost completely. Owing to the partial failure in 
the previous year, the distress thus caused was general and widespread. The 
thanas most affected were Barhi, Koderma, Bagodar, Gumia, Ramgarh, Mandu 
and Hazaribagh. Relief works failed to attract labour owing, it is said, partly 
to the unwillingness of the wilder tribes to engage in unaccustomed forms of 
labour, and partly to a fear that the acceptance of famine rates of payment 
would tend to lower wages permanently, but a good deal of employment was 
afforded by the District -Board, and gratuitous relief was given to beggars and 
destitute travellers. Two good years sufficed to restore prosperity, and when, in 
in the year 1899, there were again deficient harvests, the people were able, 
without serious distress, to tide over till better times. The decade was, on the 
whole, a fairly healthy one, and, according to the vital statistics returns, the births 
out-numbered the deaths by about 81,000. The unhealthy years were 1894 and 
1897, especially the latter, when the deaths that were reported numbered 56.036, 
or 48 per 1,000. This was the famine year. The Sanitary Commissioner attri- 
buted the high death-rate to unhealthiness resulting from an excessive rainfall in 
1896, hut the Civil Surgeon of the district thinks that although fever and 
cholera were chiefly to blame, the high mortality was due partly to the indirect 
effects of the privations endured bj r the people. The tendency of the forest 
tribes who suffered most from the famine is to seek-for sustenance in the jungles 
rather than go to the Government relief works. These jungle products when 
taken with other articles of food are not unwholesome, but as a sole dietary they 
are innutritious and indigestible. A long course of such food enfeebles the 
constitution and predisposes to disease. The birth-rate of 1S97 and 1898 was 
very low, but .in 1S99 it suddenly rose to over 50 per 1,000. Plague appeared 
in several parts of the district in January 1901, but the total number of plague 
deaths reported, prior to the census was only 309, 
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recruiting ground for tea-garden coolies, and its aboriginal tribes, especially 
its Onions and Mundas. are to be found on every tea-garden in Assam and 
the Western Duars. During the decade ending in 1891 the district added 6-7 
per cent, to its population, in spite of a large and growing stream of 
emigration. \ 

Since ISO 1 there have been four years of very deficient harrests, viz., 
1S91. 1S05, 1S96 and 1S99. The crop failure was greatest in 1S99, but the 
suffering was less than in 1S9G, partly because it came after two seasons of good 
crops, while the short harvest of 1896 followed immediately on that of 1895, 
partly because in the absence of general scarcity elsewhere prices never rose so 
high, and partly because the preparations for meeting the calamity were more 
complete. In 1S97. as test works failed to attract labour, it was hoped that the 
people would be able to surmount their trouble without help from Govern- 
ment. The hope unfortunately was not realized, and great distress suddenly 
developed in the central part of the district, chiefly in the Toto, Sesai and 
Karra thauas. Relief operations were at once undertaken, but the acute stage 
of distress was of very short duration. Only three deaths from actual starvation 
were reported, but cholera broke out in epidemic form, and the mortality from 
bowel-complaints was also exceptionally high, owing, it is said, to the bad 
effects of cat ins pendl: (pcnicum miaarc grain unmixed with rice on constitu- 
tions enfeebled by a low and insufficient diet of roots and fruits gathered in 
the forests. In 1S99 the area that suffered most was much the same as in 3S96. 
Relief works were opened in ample time, the attendance on them was far better 
than in the previous famine, and the distress that would otherwise have ensued 
was thus to a great extent averted. 

203. The decade is reported to have been an unhealthy one, but if so, 
vital statistics returns must be exceptionally inaccurate. The returns show 
an average birth-rato of 8$ and a death-rate of 29 per 1,000 and a net excess 
of births over deaths of 110,191. The mortality was highest in 1S97, when it 
exceeded the average of the decade by 50 per cent. It is to be feared, 
as in Hazaribngb, that the famine was indirectly responsible for much of this 
mortality. In Bihar, as we have seen, the famine had no apparent effect on 
' the mortality. Not only was the death-rate lower than usual during the famine 
year, but the census shows that the tracts which suffered most are precisely 
those where the greatest increase of population has taken place. The reason 
why the result should have been different in Chota Nagpur is explained as 
follows in the Government Resolution on the famine: — 

“A considerable part of the food-supply consists of the edible forest products, 
which are resorted to largely everywhere as a supplement to the ordinary diet. The 
most important of these products is the flower of the mnf.ua tree, but a large variety of 
jungle fruits and roots are eaten, both cooked and raw. This diet, though sufficient to 
sustain life, is deleterious if unaccompanied by rice or other grain, yet the aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes, who form a considerable portion of the population, are content to 
eke ont a scanty subsistence upon it in their native juugles rather than do anything in 
the nature of' a “task” upon relief works. Consequently, though the numbers on relief in 
the division were at no time large, there was more anxiety felt on its account than else- 
where. The inaccessible character of the country and the range of prices, which here 
reaohed a higher level than in any other portion of the Province, combined with the scat- 
tered character of the population and the restless and independent nature of the forest 
tribes, gave rise to great fears lest the food supplies should fail and the people die in the 
Jungles rather than resort to relief works ; and although only a few actual deaths from 
starvation are reported to have occurred, yet there is reason to apprehend that the sufferings 
of the poorer classes have been greater in this Division than elsewhere.” 

It should, however, be mentioned that in 1900, when famine conditions 
again prevailed, the reported death-rate was below the average for the 
decade. 

201. The short harvests greatly stimulated emigration, and recruiting for 
the tea gardens of Assam and the Duars was very active.* The balance of 


•The number ct emigrants to Assam restored at Esnchi daring the decade was 47,764 of whom 
searlv 20,000 wore registered in the two years 1S97-9S and 1S99-IPOO. These figures do not inelule all 
emigrants to Assam but they city probably be taken to show the relative strength of the tendency to 
emigrate in ihos- two years. The toial number of Banehi-bom persons enumerated in Assam in 1901 
was~91,rS^ compared with 70,049 in 1S91 which -would represent a total emigration of about 5-5.000 
assuming an equal nuujber of emigrants to have lef: yearly. 
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CHAPTEK II — YAFJAIIONS IN THE POPULATION. 


ro/CtATIOS, 

irn. 

1831. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

frr.mrrants 

Kuiisr.ctt 

Saturai population 

377,150 

17,03) 

112,010 

703,tB0 

010,713 

15,020 

132,341 

728,000 

651,873 

12,520 

110,100 

€58,637 

677,013 

12,070 

120,832 

€00,805 


migration was heavily against the district in 1891 and it is still more so at the 

present census; emigrants now out- 
number immigrants by 213,195 
compared with 220,517 ten years 
ago. Assuming all these to be per- 
manent migrants and assuming also 
that the volume of migration was 
the same in each year and that the 
annual death-rate was- 40 per 
1,000, these figures indicate a net 
loss to the district during the 
decade, of about 116,000 persons.* 
After allowing for temporary 
migrants and for the excessive emigration of 1897 and 1900 it would still seem 
that the true increase in tbe population must have been about 13 per cent., 
instead of 5*2 per cent, which is the actual variation in the number of persons 
enumerated in the district. It will be seen, when dealing with Palamau, that 
some of the emigrants from that district have probably been credited to Ranchi, 
but it is impossible to frame any estimate of their number.*)* 

205. Tho variations in individual thanas cannot always be clearly ascer- 
tained, owing to the numerous 


JCoiE.—Bar.chi end Falumu formed one district until the 1st 
January lS-T! an i tho statistics of migration collected in 1851 refer 
to the tiro districts cotnbutrd. For the purpose of thisnsd similar 
state ircnts it has been nssnmed that the immigrants and emigrants 
■cere then distributed between them in the tame proportions os ut 
the present census. 
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changes in jurisdiction that have 
taken place since 1891, and to the 
fact that the corrections made in 
the population according to the 
census of that year wore in some 
cases rough estimates based on the 
assumption that the density of 
population was uniform throughout 
the thanas affected. This circum- 
stance probably accounts for the 
great apparent increase in Chain- 
pur, Kurdeg, Kolebira and Bano. 
The last two thanas with Bassiaall 
formed one thana in 1891, In 
the three together the increase is 
23*3 per cent, which is still 
sufficiently striking. There has 
been a good deal of migration within tho district from the older thanas, where 
the landlords are very powerful, to tho more jungly thanas along the south of the 
district, and this probably accounts for a good deal of the increaso in Kurdcsr, 

lv t rvern lilfdtffn llnn/N .1 J! i.1 _!• V .1 i 1 ® 



180/ and 1900 and so furnished a specially large quota of emigrants to 
as well as to the more favoured tracts in the south of the district. 


Assam 


200 . 


I'alatnau was separated from Lolmrdoga, now called Ranchi, and 
formed into a separate district in 1892. Unlike 
Ranchi and Hnzaribagh, thero is hero but little 
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pro Juris of the jungle. The district is not a health}’ one. Malarial affections 
are prevalent, and also bowel-complaints, due to the umvholesomo food on 
which the people live. The decade ending in 1801 disclosed an increase in 
the population of 8*3 per cent. 

The district suffered like its neighbours from short crops in 1S95, 1S90 
and 1800. The crop failure of 1S0G resulted in severe distress, cnlminating 
in famine in a broad tract stretching across the centre of the district 
from va*t to west. In 1800 the Mnhuadanr thana in the south-east of the 
district suffered most but, judging from the numbers on relief, the famine that 
ensued was less than a third as widespread as that of 1897. Noth in 1S97 and 
1000 the recorded mortality was above the average, but while the death-rate 
in 1807 had been exceeded in 1800 and 1894, that of 1900 was by far the 
highest of the decade and reached the unprecedented rate of 48 por 1,000. 
Fever was very prevalent, and there was a severe epidemic of cholera. The 
reported birth-rate in 1800 had been exceptionally high (53 per 1,000), and 
a high rate of mortality is usual amongst infants. It is possible that the 
famine was. to some extent, responsible for the high mortality but probably 
not to nnv marked extent. 
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‘207. In the decade ns a whole, the returns indicate an excess of 
births over deaths aggregating 21,000. This corresponds very closely with 
the rv'ult of the recent census, which shows an increase of 22,S30 persons, 

or 8*S per cent. Tho returns of 
; :• I migration are given in the margin, 

r. ! They disclose but little varia- 

tion during the decade, und if they 
are correct, they show that the district 
gains rather more than it loses by 
the movements of the people. It 

1 is doubtful, however, how far tho 

statistics of emigration are reliable. The district is a new one, and it is not irn- 
posMble that its emigrants often described themselves ns having been born in 
Lnhnrdnga. and have thus been credited to Kanchi in our returns. It is certain 
that there was a good deal of emigration during the recent lean years, but this 
docs not seem to bo reflected in the census figures. 

The increase of population is greatest in the northern part of the district, 

, - . whero there is the greatest propor- 

tion of land fit for permanent culti- 
vation,- and whero tho inhabitants 
belong to castes that do not emigrate 
to tea-gardens or readily leave their 
homes. The only tlmnas which show 
a decrease are Balumath and Latehar 
in the south-east, where tho condi- 
tions are very similar to thoso in the 
decadent part of Hazaribagh that 
adjoins them. The Balumath thana 
is co-extcnsivc with the estate Tosi 
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which has suffered much from mismanage ment and has recently been brought 
um lcr the provisions of the Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. 

20S. Manbhum occupies the declivity between the Chota Nagpur Plateau 

and "Western Bengal. It is far more open than the 
IIanuiivk. districts hitherto dealt with; tho area under cultiva- 

tion is greater, and the inhabitants are more civilised. Towards the east there 
is but little to distinguish it from tho adjacent parts of Burdwan and Bankura. 
In tho uplands the soil 13 a ferruginous gravel which changes in the lower 
levels to a rich alluvium. Tho district is a healthy one and its population 
has grown rapidly since the first census, thirty years ago. The last decade has 
witnessed a marked improvement in tho material condition of the people. The 
crops were bad in sovcral years, as in tho rest of Chota Nagpur, but the 
failure was not so great, and the people enjoyed advantages which, in the 
dccado as a whole, moro than compensated for their losses on account of bad 
harvests. The Bengal-Nagpur Baihvay traverses the headquarters subdivision 
from north-east to soutli-west, and the branch lino to Katras has opened out 
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CHAPTER n— VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION. 


POFUIATIOK. 

1801. 

1801. 

HIolc. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

G53.SSG 

37,831 

04,915 

CS0.650 

013,023 

24,728 

71,057 

091,857 

603,193 

23,729 

59,551 

628,821 

600,129 

23,352 

69,539 

630,316 


the Gobindpur subdivision, and caused a rapid development of the mining 
industry in the Jheria coalfield. The death-rate has been low and the birth- 
rate comparatively high. The return is no doubt still very defective, but a 
comparison of the births and deaths shows an excess of 107,744 births between 

1892 and 1900. , . , . . A ' 

209. According to the census there has been an increase of 108,036 
persons or 9'1 per cent, during the decade. In spite of the attraction 
of the coal mines the district has lost by migration. The number of female 
immigrants is slightly greater than in 1891 and there are about 14,000 more 

J male immigrants, chiefly from 

: Hazaiibagh, Bihar and the United 

Provinces, who have come to 
work in the mines. The emi- 
grants, however, have grown in 
even greater proportions, and the 
net excess of emigrants over immi- 
grants is now 73,853 compared 

— with 71,812 in 1891* It would 

thus appear that there has been a net loss of about 30,000 persons by migration, 
and if these be added, the natural increase in the district comes to between 11 
and 12 per cent. 

The figures for the different 
thanas show considerable varia- 
tions. The development of the 
coal mines has caused a remark- 
able expansion of 75 per cent, in the 
population of Jheria, and of 30 per 
cent, in that of Topchanchi. Part 
of this is due to immigration from 
outside the district and part to the 
attraction of settlers from the sur- 
rounding thanas. The latter move- 
ment accounts for the slight de- 
crease in Para and the stationary 
condition of Gaurandi, Jhalda, 
Chas and Raghunathpur. Away 
from the coal mines the growth of 
population is greatestin the Purulia 
ana Manbazar thanas. The former 
contains the head-quarters of the 
. . district with its huge coolie recruit- 

mg business and an important railway station. The relatively high increase in 
Manbazar is due mainly to the fact that its inhabitants are for the most part 
Hindus, belonging to castes that do not emigrate to tea gardens. 

210. The general level of Singbbum is high, but the country is fairly open 
Sikghbhtjii. * except towards the south-west, where the undulating 

„ . uplands give way to a mountainous tract clothed in 

virgin forest. The population is veiy. sparse, and there are large areas capable 
of reclamation, especially in Ghatsila and the Kolhan. The district has shown a 
continuous and rapid growth since 1872. The climate is healthy and the inhabi- 
tants are prolific, but at the same time it is probable tbat a great part of the 
apparent increase prior to 1891 was due to the imperfection of the earlier 
enumerations. Since that year the people have been fairly prosperous. The 
recent resettlement of the Kolhan has resulted in a revenue demand twice as 
great as that previously assessed, but the people have paid it with ease. There 
was scarcity in 1897 and in 1900, especially in the Kolhan, where the inhabitants 
are chiefly improvident Hos who spend all they get and never trouble to save. 
At the same time they are better able than their Hindu neighbours to endure the 
- 0 £P. ro P er /°°^ and can subsist, without great suffering, on various kinds of 
roots, femts and leaves gathered m the jungles. The opening of the railway 

* ilore than half the emigrants from Alanbhum we enumerated in Assam. 
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IBM. 

1591. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actu.il population 

Immigrant! ... 

Emigrants ... ... ... 

Natural population 

S02.425 

15,556 

31,293 

S15.1S2 

311,164 
18,044 
32,627 
325, G37 

271,417. 

19,635 

21,524 

273,706 

274,1171 

1P.774 
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211. According to the vital statistics of the district the births during 

1892 — 1900 outnumbered the deaths 
by 56,604. The actual increase 
between 1891 and 1901, according 
to the census, is - 68,091, or 12*5 per 
cent. The progress would have been 
much greater but for the adverse 
balance of migration. Immigrants 
are fewer by nearly 3,000 while 
emigrants exceed by about 20,000 the number recorded in 1891.* 

But for this loss by emigration the increase would probably have been 

about IS per cent. The tracts that 
show the greatest development are 
Chakradharpur and Manoharpur 
through which the railway runs. 
Then comes Ghatsila which has 
also, but more recently, been tapped 
by the railway. The Kolhan 
which shows the least progress is 
away from the line of railway and 
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has probably sent out more emigrants than any other part of the district, 

212. The Sontlial Parganas comprises (1) a narrow strip of flat alluvial 

country running along the loop line of railway: 

Sosthal abg as as. ^2) a belt of hill and forest stretching from Saliib- 

ganj southwards beyond Naya Dumka, the greater part of which is included 
in the Damin-i-Koh, or reservation originally intended for the benefit of the 
Maid, but now also extensively occupied by Santdls, and (3) a rolling, open 
country stretching south and west from the Damin-i-Koh, resembling in its 
general features the neighbouring districts of Hazaribagh and Manbhum. 

The district is for the most part healthy, and the Santdls, who are the 
most numerous tribe, are remarkable for their fecundity ; there is much waste 
land available for cultivation, and rents are light. The district showed a 
rapid growth of population in 1881 and again in 1891, but on both occasions 
improved enumeration accounted for a great part of the increase. The 
first reliable census was that of 1891. Since that year the district has 
enjoyed good health, except in parts of Rajmabal, where malaria is prevalent. 
The vital statistics returns are, however, too inaccurate to be worthy of 
examination. Two months before the census, plague broke out in Sahibganj; 
Two hundred deaths were reported, and there was a great efflux of population. 
The crops have been fair on the whole, but there was a serious failure in 
1896, which resulted in famine in the Deoghur and part of the Jamtara sub- 
divisions in the south-west of the district. In September 1899 a heavy storm 
burst over the northern slope of the Damin-i-Koh in the Godda subdivision. 
The precipitation of the rain was so great that the streams quickly over- 
flowed their banks and flooded the valleys through which they flowed. Whole 
haml ets ware washed away, and over sixteen hundred human beings besides 
thousands of cattle and goats were drowned. The flood subsided as quickly as 
it cam e, and the crops escaped with comparatively slight damage. 

213. The recent census shows a net increase of 55,962, or 3‘2 per 

cent,, a surprisingly small rate of 
development for a healthy district 
with a prolific population. The 
statistics of migration supply the 
necessary explanation. The num- 
ber of persons born in the Sonthal 
Parganas but enumerated else- 
where was 117,142 in 1S91, and 
their number has now risen to 
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Actual population ... 

Immigrants - 
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226,008, an increase of 108,866. Most of these have left the district 
permanently for the Barind and other parts of Bengal, or for Assam. If the 
death-rate amongst emigrants be assumed to be 40 per 1,000, an annual exodus 
of 4,685~persons would be needed to maintain the emigrants of 1891 at their 

* Most of the emigration is to the Orissa States, Assam and Jalpaiguxi. 
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original strength, mid n further exodus of 13,534 would he required to raise it to 
the figure rccordod at tho recent comma.* In other words, at least 182,190 
persons must have loft tho district during tho d crude. Tho immigrants arc 
about half as numerous ns the emigrants. Most of tho latter also are permanent, 
but it is impossible to ascertain how far they have affected the population, ns the 
figures for 1S91 are open to doubt. It may, however, be taken as certain that 
llto advent of new comers has boon on a very much smaller scale than the 
departure elsewhere of persons horn in the district. If the proportion be taken 
roughly as ono-ihird, and it was probably much less, the loss due to migration 
during tho decade would bo about 120,000. If so, the natural increase must 
havo been at least 10 por cent. 

214. The population of tho Dannn-i-Koh is stationary or deendont except 

tin? part that lies in the Knjmnhal 
subdivision, where tho collection of 
fnbfti grass ((schaomum nngusti 
folium) for the paper mills affords 
profitable employment. Elsewhere 
emigration has been busily at 
work, especially amongst the 
Santiils, who chafe under the res- 
trictions imposed by the Forest 
Department cn the indiscriminate 
foiling of timber. Outside the 
Dnmm-i-Koh tho only tracts that 
show a decline are Ilajmnhnl, 
Sahibgnuj, and Percy a. in the 
first -mentioned tract it is due 
to migration across tho Ganges, 
while in Sahibganj tho plague 
epidemic is alone to blame; but 
for that an increase would pro- 
bably have been recorded . Percy a 
is a poor nnd barren tract and, 
like tho Damin-i-Koh, it has lost 
by emigration. 

The most fertile and densely- 
populated tlmnns are Malmgama, 
Godda, and Pukaur, and these all 
show a marked improvement. So 
also do tho 1 lianas in the south 
of the district. Tho reason seems to be that there nro here extensivo areas 
covered with forest^ while tliero is no system of conservancy to provent the 
people from destroying it. Although thoreforo thoro is some emigration, in 
search of work there is none in order to find land for cultivation. The soil in 
these thanas is more fertile than that in tho hilly tracts in tho ccutro of tho 
district. _ 

215. The Chota Nagpur States include seven Tributary States — 

Chota. Smhi Si^s. £ han S Blmkar > Ko ?' ca > Sxrguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, 

bangpur, and lionai — winch nro wedged m between 
Chota Nagpur Proper and the Central Provinces, nnd tho two Political States 
of Kharsawan and Seraikcla which lio within tho district of Singhbhum. 
The earlier enumerations were here very inaccurate and no useful purpose 
would, be served by considering the variations disclosed by them. The 
country is for the most part an irregular mass of hill ranges aud broken 
plateaux covered with dense jungle, but there nro occasional patches of fertile 
land, such as the valley of the Maud river in Udaipur and parts of the 
Gangpur and Jashpur tuble-lauds. The population is exceedingly sparse and 
in spite of the generally inhospitable character of tho country there is still 
ample room for expansion. The conditions of tho last decade are very similar 
to those already described in Ibe case of the adjoining districts of Chota 
Nagpur. The people are improvident aborigines and as they spend whatever 
they earn, they are at once affected by a deficient harvest. On the other hand 

* The method of arriving at this figure has been explained in tho foot-note on page 102. 
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they can subsist without much difficulty on jungle products eked out with a 
modicum of rice. Their condition since 1891 has, on the whole, been good 
There was scarcity, not amounting to famine, in 1897, and 1900 and in the 
former year cholera raged with unusual virulence. The Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way which runs through the whole length of the Gangpur State and passes near 
the boundary of Bonai and Udaipur, was opened ten years ago, and has done 

much to develop this part of the 
country. There has been a falling 
off in migration both to and from 
the States since 1891. In that year 
there were 97,240 settlers ' from 
Ranchi and Palamau, but now 
there are only 38,620. Allowing 
for deaths at the rate of 40 per 
1,000 per annum, 64,647 of the 
settlers of 1891 would be still alive in 1901, and it would seem, therefore, that 
many of them must have re-crossed the boundary and returned to their old 
homes. The number of immigrants from places other than Ranchi and 
Palamau shows an increase. The decline in the number of emigrants is 
probably only apparent. The 1S91 return shows that 15,949 natives of 

these States were enumerated in 
Jalpaiguri, 2,735 in Hooghly, and' 
2,038 in Shahabad, but it was sur- 
mised by Mr. O’Donnell that the 
great majority of these were in 
reality natives of Ranchi and other 
districts of the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion, and the. figures for the 
present census fully confirm this 
conclusion. It is thus difficult to 
say with any pretence to accuracy 
to what extent the States have 
gained or lost by migration during 
the decade, but probably the ebb and flow have been fairly equal. 

216. The States taken together show an increase of 13-4 per cent., of 
which some part is doubtless due to a more accurate enumeration. The 
greatest development is shown by Gangpur which has been opened out by the 
railway, and then come Udaipur and Bonai which have also been rendered more 
accessible. The only other State that shows a large increase is Jashpur, where 
the proportion of arable land is fairly high and where the people have benefited 
by the introduction of sugarcane and wheat cultivation, and roads have been 
constructed from the capital to the borders of Ranchi, Sirguja, Udaipur and 
Gangpur. ■ Korea alone shows a decrease. The country is here veiy wild and 
barren, and the inhabitants are for the most part migratory aborigines. 

217. The Tributary States of Orissa comprise a succession of hill ranges, 

the eastern outliers of the Satpuxas. The country is 
Teibtttabt States or eksa. generally mountainous, but there are several fine 

valleys, notably those through which the Mahdnadi, _ Brdhmani, Baitarani, 
and Burdbalang rivers find an exit to the Orissa plains. There are in all 
seventeen states, but many of them are very small, and Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar alone contain half the total area, and nearly half the total number 
of inhabitants. The population is . very sparse, but becomes greater on the 
lower levels as the plains of Orissa are approached. As in the Ohota 
Nagpur States the. earlier enumerations were very defective, and the large 
increase brought out by each successive census is due in a great measure to 
improvements in the arrangements for counting the people. At the same 
time there is no doubt that the population is growing rapidly under the aegis 
of British rule. The greater part of the country is very healthy; the inhabi- 
tants are hardy and prolific, and there is ample room for expansion. There 
is no registration of births and deaths in the Tributary States. It is reported' 
that the last decade has been a healthy -one. generally, but the State of Baud, 
in the south-west, has suffered fr.om epidemics of cholera and small-pox, and 
malarial affections are common there. Cholera was especially bad in 1900. 
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The pilgrims to Sonepur pass through Daspalla, and the Chief of that State 
1 complains that cholera is imported by 
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them almost every year. The harvests 
on' the whole have been good, and 
even in 1897 and 1900 there was no 
widespread famine. The crops in 
both years were short throughout 
most of the states, but with the 
aid of jungle products the people 
managed to support themselves 


without much suffering. In only a few instances were regular relief operations 

undertaken. ' 

218. The census of 1881 disclosed a surprising amount of immigration, and 
no fewer than 199,895 persons born elsewhere were enumerated in these states, 
inclusive of Angul. In 1891, excluding Angul, the number of immigrants had 
fallen to 161,785, and there are now only 142,392. The volume of immigration is 
thus de clining , but it is still very considerable. At the estimated death-rate of 40 
per 1,000, the foreign-born population of 1891 would, in the absence of fresh 
settlers, have shrunk in the course of the decade to 107,560, and the excess over this 
number indicates an annual settlement of over 4,000 new comers. The number 
of emigrants has risen from 36,407 to 57,489 during the last decade, and to 

produce this result some 4,000 per- 
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sons must have left the states yearly.* 
This calculation is necessarily approxi- 
mate, as it assumes that the movements 
of the people were uniform through- 
out the decade, and that the whole of 
the migration was permanent ; but it 
may perhaps be accepted as showing 
that the movement in both directions 
is now about equal, and .that there is 
not at the present time any marked 
excess of immigration such as must 
have existed previous to 1891. The 
whole of the growth disclosed by the 
present census must, therefore, be 
ascribed to the natural growth of a 
prolific population and to the greater 


accuracy of the enumeration. To what extent the "latter factor has contributed 
to the result it is difficult to say, as I have been unable to trace any detailed 
record of the procedure in 1891, but it probably does not account for 
more than 2 or 3 per cent., and if so, the natural growth stands at about 
12 per cent. 

219. The greatest increase is in the sparsely inhabited State of Athmallik, 
which has gained by immigration from Baud and the Central Provinces, and in 
Hindol, which has. also received an accession of new settlers ; in both these 
States, however, it is probable that the recent census was more complete than 
that of 1891, and that part of the increase is due to improved enumeration. With 
the exception of Tigaria, Khandpara, and Baud, the other States show an im- 
provement varying from 13*5 to 19’6 per cent. The comparatively slow rate of 



square 


. - , ‘compared with 285 in Baramha, which stands next to it in 

this respect, and Khandpara has 284 persons to the square mile compared with 
only 92 m its next door neighbour, Daspalla. With these easily explained 
exceptions, the growth of the population has been greatest along the borders of the 

Orissa Division, where the level is comparatively low, and the proportion of 

arable land is relatively high. The construction of the railway through Orissa 
and^ m feeder roads m connection with it, has greatly improved the communications 
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220. Angul is surrounded on all sides "by the Tributary States of Orissa 

. 1V „ r nnt Tntn< and Central Provinces. It was itself a Tribu- 

' ' ' tary State until 1847 when it was confiscated owing 

to the rebellion of the Chief. The Khondmals subdivision lies between Ganjam 
in Madras and the State of Baud, whose Chief ceded it to Government in 
1SS5 owing to his inability to suppress a rebellion. The two tracts were 

formed into a regular district in 
1891. Their physical features differ 
in no respect from those of the sur- 
rounding States. Angul, however, is 
more open and better watered, and the 
climate is less unhealthy than that 
of the Khondmals where hill and 
jungle reign supreme. The latter 
tract is so unhealthly that outsiders fear, to visit it, and many of the enu- 
merators sent up from Cuttack to assist in taking the census were prostrated 
by fever. Cholera made its first appearance in the Khondmals, at least 
for many years, in 1900. • It was introduced by persons fleeing from an 
epidemic in the adjoining States of tbe Central Provinces and spread with 
appalling rapidity. There are no statistics of births and deaths in these 
wild hills, but it is known that the loss of life was very great. In some 
villages syphilis is extraordinarily prevalent and almost all the inhabitants are 
. suffering from the disease in one stage or another. 

In Angul the rents are very low. In the Khondmals no rent is charged, 
but tbe people pay a contribution of three annas a plough towards the cost 
of improving communications. The inhabitants of the latter tract are mostly 
Kandhs, but the comparatively small Hindu population has succeeded in obtaining 
■possession of tbe best rice lands. • The Kandhs grow oil seeds and turmeric. 
They are indolent, improvident, and fond of drink. The people in both tracts 
are usually prosperous, but their powers of endurance have been severely 
tried by several lean years in tbe latter half of the last decade. There were 
short crops in IS96 and again in 1S99. In Angul the cultivators were able to 
tide over the bad times with the aid of loans, but in the Khondmals relief 
operations were necessary. 

221. The recent census shows a 
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great increase in Angul, but in the 
Khondmals there has been a loss of 
3 ’2 per cent. This is amply account- 
ed for by the adverse conditions of 
the latter part of the decade, viz., the 
prevalence of cholera and other 
diseases and the scarcity, which 
stimulated emigration amongst the 
_ Kandhs. There was very little im- 

migration to the Khondmals except from Ganjam in Madras. In Angul, 
on the other hand, the ^ comparatively favourable circumstances hare attracted 
settlers from the adjoining States. In the two tracts together, the number 
of immigrants has risen from 9,50S in 1891 to 21,532. There were 12,753 im- 
migrants from the Tributary States (all but 1,109 to Angul), and 3,599 from 
Madras, of whom all but 93 were found in the Khondmals. The emigrants 
number G,4S2 compared with 1,939 according to tbe previous census, but the 
return of emigration in 1S91 was not very accurate, as Angul was constituted 
a separate district just about the time of the census. ‘ 


SUMMARY. 

222. We are now in a position to reconstruct the figures and to glance at 
_ the variations for the groups of districts which 

» Ki .at- comprise the eight Natural Divisions into which 

the Province has been divided. West Bengal, which is coterminous with tbe 
Burdwan Division, has grown since 1891 by 7*1 per cent. The variations in 
the population of districts taken as a whole have been indicated in the 
map of Bengal on page 39. But the circumstances of different parts of a 
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district often vary greatly and it is, therefore, desii’able to display the 

changes for smaller units. The 
map in the margin shows the 
variations in the population of 
each thana in the districts of West 
Bengal. The most progressive dis- 
trict is Birbhum which has added 
13 per cent, to its population. 
This result is due mainly to 
natural growth. The increase is 
most marked in the south of the 
district, where it represents a 
recovery from the unhealthiness of 
the previous decade, and in the ex- 
treme north, where there has been a 
considerable settlement of Sant£ls. 
Howrah, which comes next, owes 
its development to the presence of 
a large manufacturing town and 
to its proximity to the metropolis. 
Nojess than 17. per cent, of its 
inhabitants are immigrants attrac- 
ted by the mills and other forms , 
of remunerative employment 
obtainable in "Calcutta and in 
Howrah city. Excluding the 
Municipalities of Howrah and 
Bally, the rate of increase ranges 
from 5 to 10 per cent., except 
in the north-east comer which is 
wedged in between decadent tracts 
in Midnapore and Hooghly, where 
it is only 2'4 per cent. Burdwan, which follows close on Howrah with a gain of 
10*1 per cent., also owes a great part of its expansion to immigration, especially 
in the westernmost thana, Asansol, where the coal mines have created a demand 
for labour far in excess of the supply available locally, and nearly one-third of 
the inhabitants are foreign-born. The central part of the district, having 
escaped from the clutches of the Burdwan fever, has also grown with more than 
average rapidity, and the jungly and ill-drained western tract which slopes back 
from the banks of the Bh&girathi, is alone stationary or decadent. The increase 
of 5*9 per cent, in Midnapore is the resultant of a rapid growth of the population 
along the sea-coast and the estuary of the Hooghly, and a fair natural develop- 
ment in the healthy hut barren and sparsely inhabited up-lands in tbe west of 
the district, combined with stagnation or decline in the ill-drained depression 
that intervenes between these two extremes. The district has lost slightly by 
migration, but not to the same extent as Bankura, where the increase of 
4*3 per cent, represents less than half of that which would have been registered 
had none of its inhabitants sought a more hospitable home elsewhere, or gone to 
eke out their local earnings by working in the metropolitan districts during the 
cold-weather mouths. The number who were temporarily absent at the 
time of the census was greater than usual owing to the short harvests of the 
preceding year. The southern part of Bankura has suffered most by ' this 
exodus of the people, and in the extreme south it has been sufficient, not only to 
retard progress, but to actually reduce the population. The eastern part of tbe 
district resembles the. adjacent part of Burdwan and, like it, has grown with fair 
rapidity now that it is no longer subject to the ravages of the ‘Burdwan fever.’ 

Hooghly remains to be mentioned. This district suffers from the same 
insanitary conditions as the west of Burdwan and the central part of Midn apore. 
It contains tbe busy and growing town of Serampur which affords employment 
to numerous immigrants, and if the figures for this town were excluded, the 
small increase of 1*4 would disappear, leaving the population almost exactly 
at tne ngure at which it stood ten years ago. 

223. Central Bengal, or the Presidency Division excluding Khulna, shows 
Cesteh, Besoai. an increase of 5*1 per cent. This result is due 

0 . ,, , mainly to the figures for Calcutta and the 24-Par- 

ganas. Calcutta has grown by 24*2 per cent., but here the greater accuracy 
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of the present enumeration has obscured the true growth. The expansion of 
9 8 per cent, shown by tho 24-Parganas is due mainly to the rapid progress 

? _i. : xi._ reclamation of land • for cultivation in the Sundar- 

bans, and to the opening of new 
mills on the banks of the Hugli. 
Between the riparian tract and the 
Sundarban area there is a strip of 
country where the conditions are 
unfavourable to the growth of the 
population. These adverse con- 
ditions are especially marked in 
tho north-central part of the dis- 
trict, where the village sites are 
buried in dense jungle, and the 
drainage is obstructed and the 
drinking water unwholesome. 
Here, as in the adjoining parts of 
Nadia and Jessore, the population 
has declined. The only other 
district in Central Bengal which 
shows a fair rate of progress is 
Murshidabad where the gain of 6'5 
would have been slightly greater 
had not the emigration of Muham- 
madans from the country east of 
the Bhagirathi to the ad j oining part 
of Malda exceeded the immigration 
of Santals to the undulating up- 
lands west of that river. The 
growth of East Murshidabad which 
is low and alluvial is only 3’1 per 
cent, while that of "West Murshida- 
bad which belongs to an older 
formation and has a healthier 
climate, is 12*9 per cent. The 
central portion of the latter tract, which is still very sparsely inhabited, has added 
more than a quarter to the population recorded in 3 891. The other two districts 
of Central Bengal, Nadia and Jessore, are a region of moribund rivers and 
obstructed drainage. In Jessore the village sites are old and are surrounded 
by rank jungle. Except -in the south and the extreme north-east, where the 
conditions resemble those of Jessore, Nadia is more open and, its soil being more 
sandy, there are fewer stagnant swamps. The result is that while Jessore has 
lost ground to the extent of 4'0 per cent., Nadia has registered a slight improve- 
ment of 1*4 per cent., the decadence in the south being more than counter- 
balanced by the moderate growth that has taken place in most of the other police 
circles of the district. The country round Bogula, on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, which showed a decrease in 1891 on account of the damage done by 
floods, and a small tract in the extreme west which adjoins the progressive part 
of Murshidabad, are the only parts where the growth of the population has 
been at all rapid. In Jessore the decadence is general, and the south-eastern 
corner is the only tract which shows even a nominal improvement. The loss 
of population is greatest in' the country running west and south-west from the 
Muhammadpur thana on the eastern boundary, which possesses the evil reputa- 
tion of having been the matrix both of epidemic cholera and of the ‘Burdwan 
fever.’ It will be seen, in dealing with East Bengal, that this unhealthy zone 
stretches eastwards and southwards beyond the Jessore boundary, and includes 
tlie north-western part of Favidpur and a small area in the north-west of Khulna. 

224. North Bengal, which includes Malda and the Native States of Kuch 

Bihar and Sikkim, as well as the districts of the 
Kobth Bengal. Rajshahi Commissionersliip, has added 5*9 per cent, 

to its population in the course of the decade. Excluding Sikkim, where part 

» : : <- n +lio nrvpntar RRnnrnnv nf Hip nrp.spnf: 
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Int there has also been a considerable extension of ordinary cultivation. The 

proportion of the foreign-bora 
population is high throughout the 
Duars, and varies from 28 to 55 
per cent. West of the Tista the 
little immigration that exists is 
more than counterbalanced by the 
tendency of the people to movo 
eastwards and take up land in the 
Buars, and the population in this 
part of the district is decadent. 
The second place in point of 
development iB held by Darjeel- 
ing, which is more populous by 
11*5 per cent, than it was in 1891. 
The greatest expansion is in 
Kalirapong, which was annexed 
at the same time as the Western 
Duars, and which owes its rapid 
growth to the advent of cultivators, 
mainly from Nepal. The head- 
quarters and Kurseong subdivi- 
sions have also grown, the former 
very considerably and the latter 
only slightly, while the unhealthy 
Torai at the foot of the hills, in 
spite of the growth of its toa 
gardons, shares in the loss of popu- 
lation sustained by the western part 
of Jalpaiguri which it adjoins. 
Bogra, with 11*7 per cent., shows 
almost the same progress as Dar- 
jeeling, but tho increase is more evenly distributed and there is no part of tho 
district where it falls below G por cent. Tho greatest expansion of tho popula- 
tion is in the north-west corner. This tract rests on the laterite formation known 
as tin- B a rind which extends over tho adjoining parts of Dinajpur, Eajshahinnd 
Maid t. It was once highly cultivated but at some period, possibly about five 
f.r centuries ago, it relapsed into jungle, and remained desolate and unin- 
habited until the San trils, who have been steadily pushing their way to the north- 
r ver since the beginning of tho last century, arrived on tho scone, and set 
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Kangpur had a long history of unhealthiness and in that year, as well as in 
1SS1, a loss of population was recorded. Its increase at the present census 
appears to be due largely to immigration, but apart from this there has been a 
slight natural increase, and it would seem that the tide has at last turned. In 
the estimation of the people also, the district has become more salubrious, and 
it may be hoped that the small increment now recorded is only a harbinger of 
more rapid progress during the nest ten years. The greatest improvement at 
the present census is in the south, along the boundary of Bogra. There is a 
considerable area in the centre of the district where the population is still re- 
trogressive. 

The increase of To per cent, in Rajshahi is the net result of a con- 
siderable growth of population in the extreme north, in the Bdrind, and a 
slight improvement in the rest of the northern half of the district, combined 
with a decline in the southern part, where the drainage is obstructed to almost 
as great an extent as in Jessore and malarial fevers are very prevalent. The 
State of Kuch Bihar forms the eastern extremity of the unhealthy belt of 
country which stretches westwards as far as the Kosi and shares in the loss of 
population which has been sustained by Pumea, the Darjeeling Terai and the 
west of Jalpaiguri. The decrease at the present census is 2*0 per cent, com- 
pared with 3 - 9 per cent, in 1891. 

226. East Bengal with an increase of 10‘4 per cent, is at present by far 

the most progressive part of the Province. The 
Eis- engal. climate is generally healthy, the people are most 

prosperous and a very large proportion of them are prolific Muhammadans. 
The whole tract shares in the general result but the greatest apparent 

development is in Hill 
Tippera where the 
population is greater 
by 26T per cent, 
than it was in 1891. 
The present enu- 
meration is possibly 
more accurate than its 
predecessor, but the 
statistics of birth- 
place show that the 
State has gained 
largely by the over- 
flow of population 
from the neighbour- 
ing districts and es- 
pecially from Sylhet 
and Plains Tippera. 
Natural growth 
•accounts for less than 
a third of the total 
increment. The 
British district o f 
Tippera comes next 
with an advance 18'7 
per cent, which is 
attributable solely to 
natural growth and 
affords a remarkable 
illustration of the 
rate at which the 
human race can mul- 
. tiply itself when all 

the conditions are favourable. The soil is very fertile and there is still room 
for expansion, the crops have been good throughout the decacre, and the district 
has been remarkably free from disease of all kinds. The most rapid growth 
is in the south where there has been a great extension of lute cultivation. 
In the rest of the district the improvement is most marked along the bank of 
the Megria: the country further east is somewhat less fertile and has suffered 
slightly from emigration. Excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts which shows 
an'increase of 16*2 per cent., attributable to a more accurate enumeration and to 
the natural growth of a very sparse population. Noakhali, with a growth of 13 0 
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per cent, stands nest to Tippera. There has been some loss by migration and 
the real increase is slightly greater than would appear from the census figures. 
The most progressive part is in the north, along the Tippera boundary, but the 
whole district has contributed its quota to the increment except a small tract 
at the mouth of the Feni river where there has been a good deal of diluvion. 
Mymensingh, with an increase of 12*7 per cent., follows close on Noakhali. 
There has” been some gain by migration, but not enough to materially affect 
the result. The western half of the district is more progressive than the 
eastern. The latter is low and contains numerous large hollows which are filled 
with water in the rains, while to the north the climate is unhealthy and a slight 
loss of populationhas been sustained. Dacca has gained 10*6 per cent, since 1891. 
The increase is greatest in the north-east, where extensive clearances have been 
made in theMadhupur jungle, and least in the south-west, where the population 
is already very dense and the Padma has diluviated a considerable area. This 
district has lost somewhat by migration. 

227. The three districts of East Bengal which lie to the west of the 
Padma and of the united channel of that river and the Megna, viz., Khulna, 
Backergunge and Faridpur, show a remarkably uniform rate of growth amount- 
ing respectively to 6*4, 6‘4 and 6*2 per cent. In Khulna the result is the out- 
come of a very rapid extension of cultivation in the south-central and south- 
western portion of the district and a steady but less rapid growth in the Ml 
country to the north-east, on the confines of Faridpur, combined with a decrease 
in the north-western corner which projects into Jessore, and in a narrow strip 
of country running from it first in a southerly and then in a south-easterly 
direction; fever is here very prevalent. Backergunge shows a rapid growth in 
the Ml country to the north and in the Sundarbans to the Bouth. The progress 
is least in the part between these two extremes. The centre of the district has 
boen long settled and its population is already so dense that many of its 
inhabitants are fain to seek a home in the more thinly inhabited tracts to the 
north and south. The western part of this central tract has also sustained 
damage from cyclones on more than one occasion since 1891. Faridpur has 
gained most in the central part of the tract bordering on the Padma, where 
new alluvial formations have attracted fresh settlers, and in the south where the 
l Us are gradually being reclaimed for cultivation. The north-western portion 
which borders on the most unhealthy part of Jessore is decadent. In Khulna 
migration accounts for nearly a quarter of the total increase, but in Backer- 
pungo and Faridpur, it has not appreciably affected the result. 

The least progressive tract in the whole of Eastern Bengal is Chittagong, 
where there lias been an increase of only 4'8 per cent. -Its soil is only to o small 
extent alluvial, but tlio comparatively slow development is duo mainly to the 
havoc wrought by the cyclone of October 1897, and to the emigration which 
followed it. But for this the growth of the population would probably have 
been twice ns great ns it lias actually been. 

228, South Bihar includes all the plague districts except Saran, and its 
Sortn huue. decrease of 3*6 per cent, is mainly attributable to the 

direct and indirect losses caused by the epidomic, 
vir.. a very heavy mortality, the flight of a great part of the immigrant popula- 
tion and, in some parts, tho 
failuro of the census stuff to 
effect an exhaustive enumera- 
tion. Except in the west of 
Shahabad, tno areas of great- 
est decadence exactly coincide 
with the areas which have 
suffered most from plague, 
and tracts that have boon free 
from the disease have, as a 
rule,, added to their popula- 
tion. Prior to the census 
the epidemic bad been most 
virulent and most widespread 
in Patna, where the popula* 
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Gaya, with n not decrease «>f 9*fl jwr coni., has sustained tlio greatest loss 
in the central jvdic,* circles where plague has been most prevalent. There is 
slight mvn-l»*«r»\ f.>r which plague is not to blame, in the south-west of 
tin* district, where the laud is high and barren ntul the crops are scanty and 
uncertain. Tim Xawndah subdivision in the east, and a small tract which bene* 
:!;* by irrigation fn m the . < nne in the north-west, have added to their popula- 
tion; both tin tracts hud escaped the ravages of plague up to the timo of 
::-.e rotn-v.s. Shnhabad has lost -{’T per rent, of the population recorded in 1S91. 
*1 he wh.de «d tin* v» --ti in half of the district, which has long been very un- 
healthy and marrhiM with an extensive deradent area in the United Provinces, 
»h>*\v« a c ur.p-ir.itiveJy heavy decrease, and so also docs the north-eastern 
p.utj.n on ti;i* tV.tna border, where the roMilt is attributable mainly to tho 
.-.pj tr. nr.' of plague shnjtlv b* fo:e the census, Three of the four police 
circle "> tho . v h\' iram r- a Mi virion, whi n? the area under irrigation is greatest, 
rdos.e ?h'>‘.v an inert m \ Moturhvr, with a slight gain of 1 *(» per cent., is tho 
« :dy di-'rict in S.e.sth Bihar which has escaped a lo-s of population, and even 
?:• :<■ t'.-e rc-*.il: i*- due ! ’ th*» fact that part of the district lies on the north bank 
•d t!;e tia:rr« 't the portion nv.ith of that river has sn w tained a small net loss 
?i!i run a- - in four p Hoe circle - having been mere than obliterated by a heavy 
1*'^ in f.-ur ctle-rv wh.« r>' plague bad appeared, via., tho town of Monghyr 
..a i it- ; « t-.viro:'.*. nj-cJ two police circles in the west whither t lie epidemic 
! fr< ::i Mobr.tin h in the Patna district. 

The population «.f North Bihar stands at almost exactly the same 
figure now a’- it did ten v< nr- ago, and the question 
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that immediately « rears to <>ne is how fur the unpro- 
<■; this tract i‘ attributable to the famine of 1S90-97. I have 

shown in the notes 
on the Clmmparnn, 
Muraffarpur and 
Darbhnnga dis- 
tricts that the real, 
us well as (he re- 
ported, mortality 
was less than usual 
in the famine year, 
and that no con- 
nection can betrac- 
cd between the re- 
lative severity of 
the famine and the 
variations in tho 
population in the 
ditferent parts of 
those? districts; but 
it may be as well 
to review briefly 
the salient points 

in tho ar*n mv-nt, so far ns it depends upon the census figures, from a 
moto* general stand print. Thestro-s of famine was greatest in Darbhnnga, but 
.t,{, ,i;„*rtc! shows the lirgi-t gain of population (l>*9 per cent). Purnon 
escaped tin* famine altogether, but it has sustained a loss of o*5 per cent, or 
er.nctlv <], 0 Klim , usChainparan where the decline is greatest in the very tract that 
suffered lea-t front famine. Snran, which has a decrease of 2'2 per cent, was 
far U*s-: severely affected than Muzaffarpur, which has gained 1*5 jter cent., and 
its !(,«< of population is amply accounted for by the plague epidemic which 
was more virulent there than in any other district except Patna. The Gopal- 
gani subdivision, when* the famine was worst has added slightly to its popu- 
lation. Jn MuzafTarpur and Darbhnnga the great rice-growing tracts under the 
Nepal frontier, which suffered most in the famine year, show the greatest 
growth of population. The decadent tracts in Muzaffnrpur and Bhagnlpur 
either escaped tho famine altogether, or suffered from, it only mn minor 
dcToe. The true causes of the decay in parts of North Bihar must, therefore, 
be^oii'dit elsewhere. Cliamparan and Purnea axe well known to be unhealthy 
ami have suffered since 1S91, not only from malarial -affections but also from 
«overc epidemics of cholera. Tho outbreak of this diseaso in Purnea in 1900 
was of unparalleled severity and no fewer than 40,240 deaths were laid to its 
account in the annual returns of mortality. The part of Bhngalpur that has 
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lost population borders on Purnca and shares the unhcnltluncss of whioh that 
district is the victim. In Saran, as already noted, plague fully accounts for 
the decrease which is greatest where that disenso was most provalont. 

230. The Orissa Division has enjoyed a placid period of peaceful develop- 
ment and the rato of growth, is romarkabl}’ uniform 
0rm1, throughout. Cuttack has added G'4 por cont. to its 

population, or slightly less than .Balnsoro and Puri, both of which show an 

incromont of 7*6 por cont. Tho 



iucroaso is wholly duo to natural 
growth and would have been 
slightly groator, but for a small 
advorso balance on account of 
migration. Throughout tho 
groator part of tho Division tho 
rate of progress rangos botwon 5 
and 10 per cent. It oxcoods 10 
por cent, only in two fortilo but 
sparsoly inhabited tracts, tho one 
in tho south-onst of Balnsoro and 
tho othor in tho east of Cuttack, 
both on tho sea coast. Tho rato 
of increase is loss than 5 nor cont. 
only in tho rnoro donsoly popu- 
lated parts of Cuttack nucl in a 
strip of country running north 
and south through tho centre of 
Puri wlioro considorablo damago 
has boon causod by floods. Thcro 
is a doorcase only in ono small 
area, in tho south of Balnsoro, and 
horo, too, floods nro blnmod for 
tho result. Tho loss of population 
iB little moro than nominal, and 
is not of a permanent nature; it is 
duo to a large part of tho mnlo population having gono away temporarily to 
n>ek work near Calcutta, in order to recoup themsolvcs for tho loss of thoir crops. 
231. Tho true increase in tho Chota Nagpur Plateau, which includos the 
^ „ Tributary Statos of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, 

no.,. . iorct imtx. tf l0 Sontlml Parganas and Angul, lias boon obscured 
by the extraordinary amount of emigration that 1ms takon pluco, Tlio census 

shows a net incrcnso of 7*S por cent., but if tlioro 
lmd boen no emigration it would probably lmvoboen 
not less than 10 por cent. Tho roto of growth 
is greatest in tho Tributary Statos of Orissa nnd 
Chota Nagpur where it amounts respectively to 
M*S nnd 13'3 per cont. Tho whole of this tract 
is very sparsely inhabited, and although tho 
proportion of unculturablo land is high, thoro is 
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The most progressive tract in the latter district is in the north-west where the 
rapid development of the Jheria coal field has created a great and growing 
demand for labour. In spite of this the district has sustained a net loss by 
migration, owing to the recruitment of coolies for Assam, and the true rate of 
increase must have exceeded the census figures by 2 or 3 per cent. Ranchi 
has lost by migration more than any district except the Sonthal. Parganas, and 
its apparent increase of 5*2 per cent, represents less than half of the real growth 
of the population. More than 91,000 persons bom in this district were 
enumerated in Assam. Apart from this vast emigration troubles between 
landlord and tenant have led to a movement of the population from the central 
plateau towards the west and south of the district. The migration statistics 
of Palamau show a slight balance in favour of the district, but the figures 
are not very trustworthy, and many of the ignorant emigrants probably 
returned Lohardaga (the old name for Ranchi) as their birth-place. The 
census shows an increase of 3 - 8 per cent., and even if we raise this to 6 per 
cent, to allow for a probable though unrecorded loss on account of emigrants, 
the rate of progress is still small for so sparsely inhabited a district. The 
decade has been unhealth}*, and this is probably the reason why the growth 
of population has not been greater. The apparent increase in the Sonthal 
Parganas (3*1 per cent.) is rather less than in Palamau, but the real growth 
has been far greater. The district has sent ont more than 180,000 emi- 
grants as tea-garden coolies in Assam and Jalpaiguri and as pioneers of 
cultivation in the Bdrind. But for this its rate of growth would have exceeded 
10 per cent. There are two decadent tracts in the district. The Damin-i- 
Koh, which has lost by permanent emigration, and a narrow strip in the 
north-east of the district where plague broke out shortly before the census and 
caused the temporary flight of many of the settlers from other districts. 



Hazaribagh with 1*1 per cent, has the lowest recorded increase of any 
district in the Cbota Nagpur Plateau but here, as in the Sonthal Parganas and 
Ranchi, there has been a very heavy loss by emigration. It is probable that 
more than 90,000 persons left the district during the decade, and if so, the 
natural growth of population would be about 8 per cent. The central part of' 
the district, where recruiting for tea gardens was most active, shows an actual 
decrease. In the Giridih subdivision and the Kasmar thana the coal fields 
have attracted labour, and the rate of expansion is more rapid than in the 
rest of the district. v 
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233. In conclusion -we may briefly notice the progress in the province as a 

■whole and in each natural divi- 

PbOGBBBS IN EACH NATUBAL DIVISION COJIBABBD. 


Diagram shotting th e variation since 1872 per 1,000 
of the population in each natural division. 
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sion since 1872. The diagram 
in the margin shows the variar 
tion per 1,000 of the population 
of the different natural divisions 
at each successive enumeration. 
Between 1872 and 1881 the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau showed 
the greatest apparent improve- 
ment, but this was due mainly 
to the inaccuracy of the firBt 
census in a wild, remote and 
sparsely-peopled tract, where 
the difficulties in the way of a 
proper enumeration are excep- 
tionally great. Orissa, which . 
came second, had suffered a 
terrible loss of population in the 
great famine of 1866, and its 
rapid, growth was the natural 
reaction from that calamity 
during a period of renewed 
prosperity. In North and South 
Bihar, as in Chota Nagpur, the 
census of 1872 was defective, 
and the increment brought to 
light in 1S81 was thus to a great 
extent fictitious. The declinedn 
West Bengal was due to the Burdwan fever, which was then at its height. 
Between 1881 and 1891 the apparent rate of development in East Bengal 
and Chota Nagpur was about the same, but the latter tract again owed part 
of its increase to better enumeration, and the real growth was greatest in 
East Bengal. Then followed Orissa and North Bihar, then North Bengal, 
and then. in order West Bengal, Central Bengal, and South Bihar. On the 
present occasion East Bengal again heads the list and is followed in order 
by the Chota Nagpur Plateau, Orissa, West Bengal, North Bengal, and Central 
Bengal. The population o£_ North. Bihar is stationary, while that of South 
Bihar has suffered a loss of 3 per cent. 

234=. The province as a whole, is now more populous by 25 per cent, than 

The cebtbe o* donation. ? ™ at the . time ? f &st enumeration in 1872, 

but the varying rate of progress shown by different 
districts, has caused the centre of the population to shift eastwards and south- 
wards. If we take as the centre of population the point of intersection of two 
lines drawn, the one north and. south and the other east and west, in such a way 
that the population on either side of each line is exactly equal, the position of 
this point in 1891 was 6*4: miles due west of the Rampur Hat railway station, 
whereas it is now 8*8 miles due south of it. In other words it has moved very 
nearly H miles in a south-easterly direction. This way of considering the sub- 
ject, however, is defective as it fails to recognize all the movements that are in 
progress, and leaves out of account all changes which do not pass across one or 
other of the two dividing lines. If individual parts of the Province be con- 
sidered it will appear that in Bihar the centre of population has moved to the 
east, in the Chota Nagpur Plateau and Central Bengal to the south, and in North 
Bengal to the north. 

235. The general rate of growth shows a progressive decline The 
census of 1881 brought out an increase of 11 per cent. ; in 1891 it wa’s 7 ner 
cent., and on the present occasion it is only 5 per cent. This is due in 
part to the greater accuracy of each succeeding enumeration. The 

V os . admittedly .very incomplete. A fresh count of part of 
Ac Dcrhhangdrstact taken only two and-a-ka H year, later disclosed an excess 
£ .i ^ cent : ov „ er the population recorded m 1872. A similar revision 
~ }^ e figures for Madhubani in 1876 showed a gain of 20 per cent. The 
Nadia district suffered terribly from fever between 1872 and 1881 and in 
one year lost no less than 4 per cent, of its inhabitants, yet In spite of ’ this the 
recorded poptdahon was greater in 1881 by more thin 11 fe? cent than 
it was m lu<2. The present Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri estimates 
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that tlm population of that district was under-estimated in 1872 to tlio extent of 
nt least I."» per cent. In 1881 tlio numbering of tho people was carried out 
with far greater accuracy, and although it is impossible to gauge, oven ap- 
proximately, tho extent to which this affected the comparative results of tho two 
enumerations, it is quite certain that a very largo proportion of the apparent 
growth must have boon due to this cause. It would probably bo quite safe 
to assume that, but for this disturbing factor, tlio excess of tho figures for 
1681 over those for 1S72 would have been less than the increment disclosed by 
the present census as compared with 1801. 

Hut although the census of 1SS1 was very much more complcto than that 
of 1872, there were still tracts where tho standard of nccurncy fell con- 
siderably below that attained Mi years later. In 1SS1 there were disturbances 
in the Sonthal 1 Virginia*, and in Darjeeling many of tho ignorant hill men 
tied to Nopal to oi-cape the imaginary dangers with which tho census was 
associated in their minds. In the remoter tracts of Chota Nagpur the diffi- 
culties encountered weto very great, and tho success in surmounting them 
was less than that attained till years Inter with the aid of tho experience then 
gained. Speaking of the apparent growth of the population of the Chota 
Nagpur States, as disclosed by tb<> census of 1801, Mr. O’Donnell says that 
“ it is no doubt, two-tbirds due to improved enumeration,” and mentions that in 
Gangpur, two hundred villages were left out of account in 1881. It would 
probably bo safe to estimate the gain due to tho greater nccurncy of the 
count of 1 Sill in these remote tracts at the difference between the increase 

then obtained and that disclosed by the present 

' census, or at about -120,000 in nil, to which may 
perhaps be added another 80,000 to allow for a 
fictitious improvement in Sarnn and other districts 
where the earlier enumeration was less complete 

jj 1!U1 jj lt , i a f 0r ono# r J'ho standard of accuracy in 

1601 had ranched a stage which left but little room for further improvement 
and, as compared with that census, it is probable that tho general guin on this 
account at the present enumeration docs not, at tho outside, exceed 100,000, 
while in the districts where plague was prevalent, the census of 1001 was less 
complete than its predecessor. Taking the gain mul loss together, it may bo 
concluded that there has been no appreciable improvement in tho matter of 
accuracy nt tho present census. 

If fiulf a million he added to the population of 1SS1 to allow for omissions 
which did not occur nt the succeeding census, the net increnso comes to 4,08G,85S, 
which is still about 600,000 more than that of tho decade preceding the census 
of 1001. This must be duo cither to (1) n lower birth-rate, (2) a higher mortality, 
or (8) an adverse balance of migration. Tho consideration of the birth and 
death-rates must bo left to a subsequent chapter, but it may be noted hero that 
tho appearance, for the first time, of plnguo has added a now factor to the causes 
affecting moitality, and that tho recorded number of deaths from this disease 
between the first outbreak in 1898 and tho 1st March 1901, amounting to 
65,8S1, probably represents loss than half of the loss of lifo that actually 
occurred. The cyclone of 1897 in Chittagong, which is estimated to bo 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for some 50,000 deaths, is another calamity 
of a special character tliut cannot bo left out of account. 

'The record of migration between 13ongal and other countries and pro- 
vinces is incomplete ns we have no information of tho number of persons who 
go across the Nepal boundary. Tho figures so far ns they go, show a consider- 
able net loss, chiefly in (ho direction of Assam, but it does not appear that it 
has been greater during the last deendo than it was in tho preceding ton years. 
So far, therefore, as tho causes affecting tho rolntivo rate of growth are 
concerned, migration may bo loft out of tho reckoning. If 200,000 deaths be 
allowed for on account of plnguo and cyclone, there still remains a difference of 
about 600,000 between tho increment in 1891-1001 and that during tho previous 
docado, which is attributable either to a lower birth-rate or a greater general 
mortality.* 

236. Before closing this Cliaptcr, there is ono more point to which I should 
like to draw attention, viz., tlio comparative progress made by tracts of 


* Tko conclusions arrived nt in tho chapter on Ago nro thnt tlio mortality lias not increased bnt that tlio 
birth-rate lias fallen. Tho reasons for tho decline in tho birth-rato vary. In Bihar it is duo to tho in- 
fluence or bad seasons which lias led to various prevenlivo cliechs on tlio growth of tlio population while 
in OritES and Central and West Bengal tho birth-rato prior to 1SD1 was abnormally high owing to tho 
recovery, in tho ono case, from tho famino of I860 and, in tho other, from tho ravages of Burdwas savor. 
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CHAPTER II — VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION. 


varying density of population. It is generally assumed that the tendency is 
for people to move from densely-inhabited tracts to those that are more 
sparsely populated. The extent to -which this is actually the- case will be seen 
by a reference to Subsidiary Table No. III. The greatest absolute increase 
has occurred in thanas with a density of less than 300 to the square mile, but 
this is mainly owing to the figures for the Chota Nagpur Plateau where the 
population is unusually prolific and where most of the police circles belong 
to this category. The proportional rate of increase in Chota Nagpur is not so 
great in these sparsely inhabited police circles as it is in some that carry a 
much greater population. North Bengal, which also contributes largely to the 
total growth of population in this group of thanas, does so owing to the recla- 
mation of the Barind and the development of the recently acquired tracts in the 
cast of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. If Chota Nagpur and North Bengal be left 
out of account the greatest absolute addition to the population during the last 
decade has occurred in thanas with a density of 500 to 600 persons per square 
mile. In East Bengal the greatest absolute^ increment has taken place in thanas 
with 800 to 900 persons per square mile and the greatest proportional growth 
in those with from 400 to 500 and then in those with from 900 to 1,000. West 
Bengal has gained most, both absolutely and relatively, in the thanas with a 
density of from 400 to 500. The proportional growth in Central Bengal is 
greatest in the most sparsely inhabited thanas but the actual gain is insignificant 
compared with that in thanas with a population of 900 to 1,000 per square 
mile. In North Bihar also, though the proportional increase is greatest in the 
police circles of very low density, the actual increment is far greater in those 
with a population varying from 800 to 1,000 per square mile. In Orissa the. 
greatest increase from both standpoints lias taken place in police circles with a 
population of from 700 to 800 per square mile. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that, although sparsely inhabited tracts may grow at a very rapid rate in special 
cases whero annexation or a successful experiment in colonisation may have 
brought about a change of circumstances and so encouraged immigration, 
the general tendency is for those tracts to grow most where the general condi- 
tions of life are favourable, irrespective of the existing density of population. 
In other words climate is still, ns a rule, a more important factor than the 
density of the population in determining the growth or decay of the population. 
In Bihar it seems doubtful if the most thickly inhabited tracts aro capable of 
sustaining a larger population than that which they already carry, but in East 
Bengal thoro seems to bo no area where the inhabitants have reached the limit 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER H. 


Suhidury Tell: Xo. I . — Showing the variations in the population since 1S72. 
Sultidlsrp Telle Xc. 11 . — Comparing tho census variations with those indicated by the 

vital statistics returns. 

BulvJhry Tell: Xo. ///.—Showing the variations according to density of population. 
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CHATTER II — VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — Showing the variations in the population 

since 18T2. 


!'URU Drrwoyj asd 

PET-cssraoB 07 tuuhos 

I5CREA5B (+) OR DECREASE (-). 

msretcrs. 

1 S31-1001. 

15S1— 1531. 

1572-1581. 


l!o*rih ... 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

Il.T’jrrirll 
Cal ultn ... 

N. 41 * 

Murihl.!al-ail 

Ji+Ktn 

NORTH BENGAL ... 

t’.aj'l.a'il . . 
Hlsajpur ... 
Jat;a:<i:ri ... 
iMrJ'.-ltr.): ... 

Rat rj ar ... 

1! •«« ... _ 

la- r a 

31»M» 

Ho~h Bihar 

Sl.UlE 


EAST BENGAL 

Khulna „ 

In*<-» ... ... 

1 arlipir ... _ 

1'. rrtT’ir./t 

Tlil'-ra 

.*■ akhali ... „ 

AVt'aronf 

I*-. Hill "raft, 
llill T.rT'Ta 


NORTH BIHAR ... 


ri Jv Tit BIHAR _ 

IV- » 

r ■ .> >* »< 

j : Tr 


t i .-..-a .. 

1 »-* 


-Tt v»gp! z n iTE.tr 

l’t‘i ■ a* 1 

r.< ... ' 

! > ♦ i’H * 

*■ * • 1 n .* . 


+11‘S + ss-o 





+ 
+ 
+ 
4 - 

- 121» I — 
+ U-J + 


+ 2A-7 + SV3 

+ 31-4 
+ 35*0 
+ 10-8 |+ 1 1*1 
+ roil + 0-8 
+ 240 


+ 2-7 

+ OG 
+ 3HU I + 80 4 
+ C3*8 1 + 102-2 
+ -02 
+ 33-1 
+ 17-3 
+ SM | + 30-G 
+ 1V1 + 0 G 


+ 10-0 
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+ 80-6 
+ 20*0 
+ 21-4 
+ 600 
+ 3GB 
+ 20-0 
+ 70-2 
+30 1 ’G 


+ 18-0 
+ 24-3 
+ 22-8 
+ 30-3 
+ 14-4 
+ 0-3 


+ IS!) * 14 7 
+ 8-6 + 140 


*17 a + z re 

+ u-a + 33'0 
+ S3 1.7 * 30-7 
* 15-« + 32-1 


* 3TI + C/S 

* «VJ * C2 0 

* y.-j + 44 0 

*♦ 3 4* 4£'2 

+ H*i + MO 

* 4i 4 * 02 B 

* Xl-S I «■ 4.5 7 


- tth 4-1 COU 
* 3T“7 ♦ 7C 4 

l - .Z »I44*U 


- t % •• 
* •') ) 
* *t 2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II — Comparing the variation in the actual and natural 

POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT WITH THAT INDICATED BY THE VITAL STATISTICS RETURNS. 





SmaVtro! I 
deaths i 
per cent, at 

'Opnlatien 

e! 1831. 

Binnis. 

JCmnlyr o! 

Bxress or. 
deficiency of 
column 6 
compared 

rriih 2. 

Increase or 
decrease in 
actual popu- 
lation at 

census of 1001, 
compared -with 
ISOI. 

Increase or 
decrease in 
natural popu- 
lation at 
eensns of 1011, 
compared with 
1801. 

DlSTT.SCTS. „ 

n 

cf dcal!i» 1 
'tvrtod from 

1802-lfOO. 

Add Jth 
for 

INI. 

Total 

1S01-1900. 

percent, at 
population 

1 


ct 

3 

4 

6 

c 

7 

S 

0 

10 

pjtoriyci: _ 


?,3!>0,*2!> 

3 ISO 

iS,995,OSG 

*ios> 5*€l0o 

25*50,029 

Ou'9 

+ 3,159*00 

+OiofiS,57C 

+o»*40|97o 

urnitWAN division „ 

i 

i 

•« i 

2,215,000 

2S*S4 

2*00, SSC 


2*50*40 

33*24 

+ 55$f4S0 

+550, SS7 

+ 403*90 

Jtervlvsin 

lUrl'hra 

KsnVcn ... ... 

Mrfr.»rore 

M emh ... 

-1 
... » 

... (' 

::: i' 

i; 

41 MS 

r E>.on 
z:\zcc 

JS\4M 
M7. 411 
£M,«a 

19*91 

29*94 

21*13 

27*73 

33* W 

490, t>?6 

e:m« 

353,501 

K*0,»3 

tCT.MC 

2T?,31S 

4I.333 

3-\Ol9 

RS950 

29, <5*2 
£3,373 

445,551 

5v,4:ii 

370,557 

559,503 

£PC,71S 

255.7J0 

32*01 

arci 

3.1*90 

£S*CS 

55*22 

+ £9,129 

+ C1.450 

+ 112*191 
+ 1:0,052 
- 50.733 

+ ?r,5ffi 

+ 140,005 
+ 101,020 
+ 46,713 

+ 157.64S 
+ 11,086 
+ S0.SSJ 

+ 63,357 

+ Pr.Sli 

+ 91,312 

+ 1 £5,470 

- 68,1*4 

-f 

T-TMDENCT division 

... j 


33*24 

2*79,2G5 

2S0*S5 

9j56<7| S50 

33*57 

+ 2S*75 

+ 457*03 

+ 350,534 

•HYrroni* 

Cslmtu ... 

S'zli.% 

.Mcnbldahd 

J ftrC-Tv 

Xfcaln* 

_. 11 
:::i 

- r- 

... , 

*** i 

4<7,1C2 

S51.V75 

£S3,4’>1 

TJT.lffi 

5T4.T*3 

£5-73 

«**5 

?3*M 

27 •& 
3l*J2 

474,117 

1W.W 

S^UP 

471,b:0 

re?.372 

374,737 

r®,Cvi 

11.M7 

CS.lf# 

5i.233 

M.Wt 

41.C37 

C2G.7P7 

115.4CT 

C5I,2»3 

i*\sa 

r.*^,C30 

410,374 

£7*55 

16*92 

39*C1 

4m 

35*49 

35*35 

+ 39,633 

- ISM’S 

+ C7.747 

+ 1CK\3N 

- 84,490 

+ 41,591 

+ 157,071 
+ 165,491 
+ £3,353 

+ M,£33 

- 73,672 

+ 75, S31 

+ 143,402 

+ 101.4S7 

4- £6,101 

+ S5.21S 

- 93.PJS 

+ 88,071 

eiajpiiaiu division ... 

M. ') 

2*15, S*7 

ss*ie 

2,570,905 

2S5,C63 

2,S5C,C2S 

55*6J 

+ 40,741 

+ 477,757 

+ oo OjSSl 

na'tV.ihi ... ~ 

Dscalror 

JMra'-earl 

DirJ--v!;r.g 

lUr.<T-r 

l>o<ra — 

Patna 

1 

E i 

= | 

»\t^» 
tss ** 3 
219,471 
M.W 
CH.TSD 
£53.1^ 
443.474 

3T53 

3S*37 

3C-f.l 

4I*C3 

arcs 

474,140 

tat .too 

7.7, <-.-7 
-«.S33 
tl\l« 
S5\4»S 
47*, 337 

32. t« 
:o,< 
33,073 
3.5.14 
71,123 
37,*:7 
43,371 

32G.PS2 

50 ',*'6 
231.775 

711, 2'1 
275,272 
453,703 

&3-:s 

SI-03 

33-09 

wit; 

31-43 

36-40 

33*33 

- 3,452 

+ 21.B7* 

- 1S.C06 

- 27.075 

+ 16,422 

+ 41,331 

+ 6,231 

+ 22,773 

+ Si, 510 
+ 106,611 
+ 25,803 

+ 85,717 

+ 00,072 

,+ 60,238 

_ $33 

+ 48,035 

+ 63,727 

+ 30.351 

+ 15.057 

+ 110,893 

+ 13,810 

DACCA DIVISION 


3,07S,C0t 

31*20 

3, 425, SSC 

3S0fi54 

3*00*40 

3SCC 

+ 727*39 

+945,092 

+ 900,373 

Pi pea — — 

Uytrer.rinch 

I'ansysr 

Baches gus re 

"i 

~ i 

7t 5.C74 
K1.J53 

eii.a-t 

7.-0,137 

£’753 

3W 

1C*49 

SM.U0 

l.iio.irs 

C3S.4.-0 

fci«.?3S 

01.571 

1S3.57H 

7i',ft>l 

02,101 

015,711 

1.233,753 

70G,e07 

Oil.CSO 

S?*4S 

35*53 

3S*71 

42*70 

+ 220,037 
+ 312,3-1 
.+ CO.COO 
+ 1W.002 

+ 254.C02 
+ «2,S.-3 
+ 113,031 
+ 137.787 

+ 200,630 

+ 435,617 

+ 97,071 

+ 13S.S35 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

j 

1,155,135 

SO'OQ 

1,475,429 

103,930 

1,Go9j5G5 

40*2 

+ 454,330 

+ 530,174 

+ as , 031 

Tirrra 

>cmkhftli »- 

Ui:tt5«=S’ — 

j 

431,7W 

33\P72 

*?2.427 

13-33 

32-77 

3P1? 

CW.C17 

40«,<»S 

431,70 

TO.Cil 

45,333 

47.P73 

700,211 

453,301 

470.773 

30-61 

4V03 

37-JS 

+ £51,503 

4* 1 £2,419 
+ 77,505 

+ SS5.056 
+ 1S2,W5 
+ 63.C83 

+ 543,405 
+ 1S5.SC9 
+ 

PATNA DIVISION 

r . 

£, 090,473 

32*19 

S, 02 0,450 

557*20 

B*7S£5C 

35-2S 

■f4S7i7S3 

-390,017 

- 337,454 

Ffttna 

Gaya — •- 

Hiatrabad •« 

Faraa — •« 

Chanparan ... 

SluaaSarrur «. ... 

Parl'bscpa 


605.432 

lOSSI 

cn.tu 

-e.ws 

eio.Mi 

W2.S7S 

S1S.S0S 

33*3 

33*11 

52*54 

30*10 

33*12 

33*27 

3J-U 

335,751 

700,330 

C1P.5C4 

7C1.177 

374.1 

911.533 

597,Cli> 

C1.053 

TS.4S1 

C7.K4 

34.573 

£3,703 

101'M 

31,733 

C20.PSI 

754,511 

C7S.7SS 

545,752 

<537,500 

l,01i537 

(W.3SS 

35*0J 

3S*70 

S£*94 

31*31 

34*50 

S7*53 

35*59 

+++++++ 
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B'mB 
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BHAGALPBB DIVISION 

... 

2, CSS, 711 

31*25 

ff,7Sl,S53 
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3,000*4S 

30*01 

+ 40Sfi37 

+144,249 

+ SSGfSSo 

Mender ... — 

Bhacalptar ... — 

l-crwea ... — 

Malda 

Scnthal Parganas 


CM.W9 

C57,9*l 

C7P.6S3 

5XJ.C72 

377.707 

32*43 

32*37 

31*94 

37*C3 

21*33 

729,234 

C76.C59 

fceS,2GS 

Cl 4,193 

PI ,026 
TS.1SS 
63,141 
St.607 
37,133 

610,203 

751,577 

031,400 

326,0*0 

371,320 

S9TS 

36*99 

32*46 

40*01 

32*57 

+ 149,431 
+ 93,tf93 

- 4$,\30 

+ 19,404 

+ 193,619 

+ 32,783 

+ 53^57 

- 60,861 
+ 69,111 

+ 65,062 

+ 42,909 

+ 102,451 

76,290 

4- w.m 

+ .206.S90 

OBISSA DIVISION 


1,194,133 

SO-J9 

1,291*27 

143*03 

Ji4oJjOoO 

oi*0 

+ 340*97 

+S73,S9S 

+ 300,079 

Cot tael — 

Balascre 

Pori 

z 

m.oio 

312,317 

290.797 

30- 30 

31 - S> 
33-77 

CM,433 

3SS.730 

299,530 

72,600 

57,037 

33,200 

720,001 

3*0.573 

332,300 

S7*47 

57*33 

35*19 

4- 1S5.M2 
+ 61,056 

+ 41,709 

+ 125.0S7 
+ 76A22 

+ 72£SS 

4- 126.221 

+ 83,173 

+ 67.2S5 

CHOTA NAGPDB DIVISION 


1*55*52 

£7 *SS 

1*4S,7S5 

172.0S1 

1,720*73 

57-1S 

+ 453*20 

+371,037 

+ 350*90 
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Han chi 

2'aUmaa ... ... 
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SingMibuni 


339, 5Sl 
S37.203 
19WQ 
ShC,P24 
113,20 1 

so-ss 

29*57 

Sl*S9 

23*93 

£1*11 

413,300 

300,302 

311,430 

387,243 

1C1.S03 

45,501 

41,043 

22.-I93 

40,815 

17,945 

45S.010 

440,433 

231.033 

40S.M7 

170,443 

S9*33 

S9-01 

39*57 

34*26 

32*90 

+ 03,429 

+ 103,232 
+ 41,512 

+ 122,023 
+ 61.2(1 

+ 15,640 

+ 59.CV40 

+ £2,?S0 

+ 10S.036 
+ 6S.091 

+ 81,435 

+ 1M.S75 

+ 110,077 

+ 91,109 


Vote _TM« rtnlpwnl Is exclusive o! the Agates lor the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Antral and the Feudatory States ; birth and death statistics are not ' 
* T *"' ^“recurdcd in these tracts. Stili-eirths arc not included. The number of such births tvere highest in 1809, when they amounted to 10S.S5S, or about 

The fiTOrtslnroUimn 10 SSuilc the pctsora bom in each district, and enumerated, not only in other parts ol Bengal hot alto in Assam, the United 
Pre-Tin cos, the Central Provinces, Burma (for Chittagong only) and Madras (tor Puri only). 
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CHAPTER n — VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. III.— Showing the variation in the 


POPULATION ACCORDING TO DENSITY. 


(I) (Actual variation). 


VARIATION IN POPULATION OP THANAS WITH A DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE OF- 


Natubajo Dmaios. 


Less than 300. 


1881-1801, 1891—1901, 


600-600. 



Total ... +1,707,748^ +1,003,910 +371,709 +303,041 +433,090 +364,664] +699,480 +440,263 


West Bengal 
Central Bengal 
North do. 

Bast do. 

North Bihar 
South do. 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


+ 63,637 

+ 1 1,203 

+ 223,920 
+ 2B0.7I4 
+ 113,792 
+ 29,893 

+ 36,866 

+ 1 ,008,824 


+ 60,348 

+ s[o 1 1 

+ 83,683 
+ 63,189 
+ 32,121 
+ 67,629 
+ 48,774 
+ 36,164 


- 3,606 + 185,965 + 14,606 + 88,834 

■ I . J... I in nwn I • fll 


32,973 - 18,968 
88,802 + 20,662 


- 18,838 + 21,780 
+ 38,122 + 80,438 


+ 124,337 + 296,028 + 168,168 + 300,738 + 287,803 

- 62,174 + 68,236 - 14,208 + 131,496 - 4,608 

- 17,221 + 17,417 - 20,763 + 11,168 - 8,819 

+ 83,198 + 43,038 + 83,996 + 30,266 + 14,680 

+ 95,892 + 21,283 - 3,846 + 16,832 + 15,125 


VARIATION IN POPULATION OP THANAB WITH A DENSITY PER BQUARE MILE OF- 


+677,010 +923,136 


+ 7,197 

- 18,399 
+ 44,784 
+ 364,091 
+ 107,044 
+ 21,881 
+ 61,041 


+ 98,216 

- 3.109 
+ 141,238 
+ 46,218 

- 16,289 

- 69,166 

+ 15,914 
+ 11,113 


900-1,000. 


1881-1891. 

1891—1901. 

12 

13 

+419,903 

+ 319,608 

- 2,377 

+ 19,655 

+ 60,822 

+ 17,744 

- 20,276 

854 

+ 284.207 

+ 200,679 

+ 73,603 

+ 34,813 

.+ 38,320 

- 35,763 

+ 7,664 

+ 09,863 


•Hlil 


Ovek 1,000- 


1881-1891. 1891— 190L 


+ 490,786 +398,930 + 179,714 + 307,098 + 349,976 +930,401 


+ 16,681 
+ 68,127 
- 38,868 
+ 188,738 
+ 148,426 
+ 38,098 
+ 20,680 


+ 5,273 

+ 20,641 

325 

+ 288,978 
+ 61,164 
- 47,710 
+ 11,019 


110,617 

74,246 

20,346 

111,748 

10,773 

11,618 

3,130 


(2) (Proportional figures). 


VARIATION PER CENT IN POPULATION OP THANAS WITH A DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE OF 


Nattoai DmsioKs. 


Under 300. 


1831—1891. 


West Bengal 
Central Bengal 
North do. ... 

East do. ... 

North Bihar ... 

South do. 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


300-400. 


1881-1891. 1891—1991. 1881-1891. 1891-1901. 



1881-1891. 

1891-1901. 

8 

9 

+ 6‘7 

+4'6 

+ t'O 

+ 0*6' 

- 1-2 

+ 1*4 

+ 2-6 

+ 8*4 

+ I8'6 

+10*5 

+ 9-6 

- 0*4 

+ 0-9 

- 0*3 

+ 80 

+ 2*5 

+ 12-1 

+12*3 


VARIATION PER CENT IN POPULATION OF THANAS WITH A DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE OF— 
CC0 ~’ 700, 700-800. 800-900. 900-1,000 Oveb 1.000. 

1551—1531. 1631—1901. 1681— 1691. 1631-1901. 1881—1831. 1891—1901. 3881—1891. 1891—1901. 1881-1891. 1891—1901, 
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MIGRATION. 

237. The statistics of birthplnco are contained in Imperial Table XI. 

IsrsoDrcTonv The . following Subsidiary Tables in which the 

prominent features of the statistics are pourtrayed 
will be found at the end of this chapter. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. J— Showing the general distribution according to 
birthplace of the persons enumerated in each district. 

Subsidiary Table No. //—Showing the general distribution according to 
the place of enumeration of the persons born in each district. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. ///—Containing proportional figures of the migration 
to and from each district. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. IV - — Showing the volume of migration between Com- 
missioners’ and Natural Divisions at the present census and in 1891. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. V — Showing the gain or loss by migration between 
Bengal and other parts of India. 

Subsidiary Tabic A r o. VI — Showing tho number of immigrants from cer- 
tain foreign countries. 

233. Tho movements of tho people so far as they affect the total popula- 
_ tion of each district have been dealt with in the last 

Ar.iors kixps or MiGEinoy. chapter and the present discussion will he directed 

mainly to the direction and character of tho migration, and to the reasons that 
induce it. 

Five different types of migration may he distinguished in this Province,* vis.— 

I. Casual — Or the accidental movement backwards and forwards across the 
boundary lino between contiguous districts. All over the province, people are 
constantly found moving short distances from their original home. Amongst 
Hindus this is especially the case with women, as men usually get their wives 
from villages at some little distance from their own.f The volume of casual 
migration is for this reason much greater in Bihar, West Bengal, and Orissa, 
whero Hindus largely preponderate, than it is east of the Bhagirathi, where the 
Muhammadan element is greater. Whero a man’s wife is a native of another 
district his eldest child will usually be born thero also, as it is the usual practice 
for the young wife to return to her parents’ homo fer her first confinement. 
These miuor movements pass unnoticed except along the line which happens to 
have been selected as the district boundary. In Subsidiary Tables I, II, and 
IH migration between contiguous districts has been shown separately, but it 
does not by any means follow that tho whole or even the greater part of it is 
due to movements of the casual nature here described. There maybe a genuine 
permanent progression from one district to another, such as that from Hazaribagh 
to the Sonthal Parganas in the early half of the last century. 

II. Temporary . — Due to a temporary demand for labour on roads or rail- 
ways, journeys on business, pilgrimages and the like. This form of movement 
needs no illustration. 

III. Periodic . — Due to tho changing seasons. Of this nature is the annual 
exodus from Chittagong for the ri^e harvest in Akyab, or the visits paid to 
Bengal by Nunias and other labouring castes from upcountry during the cold 
weather months, when their crops are off the ground, and there is no work 
requiring their presence at home. 

IV. Scmi-Pcrmanent . — Where the inhabitants of one place earn their liveli- 
hood in another, but maintain their connection with their old homes, leave their 
families there, return there themselves at more or less regular intervals, and 
look forward to the time when they may again live there permanently. The 

* Tlie classification of tlio different types of migration is based on that adopted by Sir- Ibbetson in the 
Punjab in 1881 with the necessary modifications dne to different local conditions. 

f There appears to bo no religions sentiment involved, and the reason generally assigned is that if a 
wife's parents* home is near she is very prono to return there whenever she quarrels with her hnsband, 
whereas if they reside at a distance this is less easy, and the hnsband can keep her in greater subjection. 
Amongst Muhammadans these considerations are outweighed by the fact that it is considered desirable to 
marry a woman of the same family. 
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settlement of Englishmen in India is generally of this nature j so also is that 
of Mdrwaris in Bengal, or of clerks who obtain employment at a distance from 

their own home. . ., 

V. Permanent . — Where over-crowding drives people away or the superior 

attractions of some other locality induce them to settle there permanently with 
their families. The gradual development of the Sundarbans affords an example 
of this sort of migration. . 

239. The character of the migration is to a great extent reflected m the 
proportion of the sexes.* Where it is casual females will naturally be in 
excess, as almost every woman changes her residence after marriage and 
amongst Hindus, she usually marries at some distance from her parental home. 
Where it is temporary or periodic, on the other hand, except where a pilgrim- 
age is the object, the majority of the migrants will be men. Amongst pilgrims 
women, in this Province, bulk much more largely than men, but they leave their 
homes comparatively seldom for purposes of trade or temporary work. In the 
case of s emi- permanent migration also, males are usually in excess. A man 
does not ordinarily take his wife and family with him until he has decided 
finally to sever his connection with his old home. It is, therefore, only when a 
movement is of a permanent nature that the proportion of the sexes will 
approach equality. 

240. The census statistics refer to the distribution of the population 

on a particular day and the volume of temporary 
Circumstances affecting an( i periodic migration will therefore depend 
migration. Y er y largely on the date when it is taken. In 

respect of ‘temporary migration it may be mentioned that in 1891 there 
were two large movements of a religious nature in progress on the day 
of the census, the Ardhodaya Yoga which drew many thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of the country, but especially from the Eastern districts, 
to the banks of the Ganges, and the Dhulut ceremony at Nabadwip which 
was attended by about 15,000 persons from the neighbouring districts. . At 
the present census the only large gathering of this nature was the Gobind 
DuAdasi festival at Puri which is estimated to have been attended by about 
- 20,000 persons. Periodic migration is mainly of two kinds. Many of the 
labouring classes from Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Birbhum, and Bankura, visit 
Bengal Proper every season as soon as their rice crop is harvested, and do not 
return until the commencement of the monsoon affords them employment 
nearer home. The census is always taken in India towards the end of the 
cold weather, when the number of persons thus absent from home is at its 
maximum. The other main form of periodic migration is in connection with 
harvest operations. The great harvest which attracts people from other dis- 
tricts is that of the winter rice. This is over before the end of January and 
people who had gone to assist in the operations in other districts would usually 
be back in their permanent homes before the end of February. Of them, 
therefore, the present census, like its predecessor, has for the most part taken 
no count. The jute season in some of the districts of East Bengal attracts a 
great number of labourers from Bihar, but this is during the rains and only 
those are included in the census returns who belong to the category of 
semi-permanent migrants, i.e . , who do not come merely for the jute season but 
stay on during the cold weather months as palki-bearers, earth-workers, 
brick-makers, etc. The rabi or spring harvest in Bengal Proper attracts very 
fen’ labourers^ from other districts. It does so _ to a much greater extent in 
Bihar, but owing to the prevalence of plague it is probable that the number 
of foreign reapers was much smaller on this occasion in Saran and South B ihar 
than it was in 1891. There is one more general consideration that should 
be mentioned before proceeding to a discussion of the figures; the effects of 
permanent migration are cumulative, but those of other movements are not so. 
Iho VV estem Duars of Jalpaiguri were practically uninhabited when acquired 
from Bhutan Jess than forty years ago. The country is naturally fertile and 
much of it is well, suited for tea. Under British rule,- permanent settlers soon 
. to pour in and the waste land is rapidly being reclaimed. The 
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process will rloubilo«s continue until the proportion of arable land is ns great 
tljciv* a* it is in the adjoinin'* districts. The original settlers nro gradually 
being replaced bv their children horn in the district, and not by new 
come rs from outside. Consequently when the land fit for cultivation 1ms been 
opened out the flow of migration will cease and n generation later there 
will he no indication in the census returns of the movement that has taken place. 
In other words pernmnent migration tends to exhaust itself and die out. In tlm 
case of nil other kinds of migration, however, the effect is not cumulative nnd 
so long ns the circumstances remain the same tho volume at each succeeding 
census will he ns great ns it was before. If tho demand for labour increases tho 
number of migrants will tend to grow in the same proportion.* 

241. Finally the apparent movements of the people mny occasionally be 
fictitious, nnd without any existence in fact. The alteration of district 
boundaries leaves the actual residence of the inhabitants unchanged, but it mav 
often happen that a man born in a tract subsequently transferred from district 

A to district It may describe himself ns having 

been born in district A and so go to swell the 
number of persons returned as born outside the 
limits of district It. The number of changes in 
district boundaries was less in the decade preceding 
the present census than in the two previous ones, 

— nn ,j j { jj. therefore, probable that the returns have 

been less nfiVctod by mistakes of this nature. 

212. In the province n« a whole, of oven* 10.000 persons 0,420 were born 

in the district in which enumerated, 293 in conti- 
guous districts of the province, 10? in other parts 
of Bengal. 93 in other provinces, and 24 in other 
countries. The total amount of migration is therefore very small, and it will be 
Mill nnnllcr if we exclude from consideration the casual migration across the 
borders ol contiguous district*. But before considering the movements within 
rhe province we may glance briefly at those between Bengal and (1) other 
countries, and (2) other parts of India. The only movements of any moment 
between Bengal and foreign countries arc — 

(1) immigration from, and emigration to, Nepal; 

(2) emigration to the Colonies; 

(3) immigration from the British Jslnnds. 

'Die total number of persons born in Nopal but enumerated in this Pro- 
vince is 101,495, or slightly less than in 26501. Nearly half the total number 
are found in the Darjeeling district and nearly three quarters of tho remainder 
in Sikkim, Chnmparan and Julpaiguvi. Most of these are permanent settlers, 
tnc great attraction in Darjeeling being the tea gardens. The expansion 
of the tea industry there has now practically ceased, nnd there is very 
little fresh immigration from Nepal. The original settlers arc gradually 
being replaced by their children bom in the district. Tho number of 
immigrants at the present census is therefore less. than it was m 1891. There 
lias been no change elsewhere worth noting, except in Obampara » and Purnca, 
where it would seem that some of the Nepalese who wore in British territory 
in 1891, must since have rccrossed the frontier. We have, however, no statistics 
of the population of Nopal, and it is thus impossible to verify this inference, 
or to learn how far the influx into British territory is counterbalanced by 
an ebb of population in the opposite direction. It is believed that, a considerable 
number of people go from tho North Bihar districts, nnd especially from 
Clmmparnn, Muzaffnrpur, Darbhanga and Bhngalpur to the adjoining part of 
Nepal, but that very few go thither from Darjoeling, Jalpaiguri or Sikkim.f 


* The nbovo propnitmns nro only intended to indicate the general tendency of each hind of migration. 
Periodic migration way Weenie semi-permanent. mid semi -permanent migration may become permanent. 
This snbj-o! will be dealt with further in paragraph 203 in connection with tho movement from lfihar and 
ike [initwl Provinces to Bengal Proper. 

f In Pnriien the movements of n permanent nature across tho boundary are said to show no 
ipccitd tendency in cither direction. They are due mainly to the matrimonial arrangements of the 



opinion. Rents, it is said, are lower in .Nepal and good laud is plentiful 
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°-13 The emigration to tlio Colonies, though not shown in the 
cen 8 ns statistics, is = known from special returns which ore maintained 
under the orders of Government. The total number of emigrants during 
tho decade 1891—1901 was 16,818, of- whom nearly half wont from 

Shahabad, and most of the remainder from Saran, 

Patna, Gava and Muzaffarpur. On the average 

about 1 in 4 of these emigrants returns home. 
The persons born in the British Islands now 
number 11,886 compared with 9,544 in 1891. 
This is due mainly to the figures for Calcutta 
where there was a decrease in 1891, which was 
attributed by Mr. O’Donnell to some of the 

— schedules on which Europeans were enumerated 

bavin*” been lost. The industrial towns near Calcutta and tho coalfields of 
Jhciia and Asansol contain more Europeans than they did 10 years previously, 
but there has been a falling off in Darjeeling due to the reduction of tea 
rmrden establishments. Three quarters of tho British-born are males and 
only ono quarter females. The persons who returned Afghanistan as their 
birthplaco arc chiefly itinerant traders, most of whom are only cold weather 
visitors; nlmost nil of them were shown as woollen cloth dealers, but a few were 
returned as fruit-sellers, hide-dealers and money-lenders. 

244. The number of immigrants to Bengal from other parts of India, 

according to the present census, is 728,715, and the 
corresponding number of emigrants is 879,583. By 
far tho greatest amount of immigration is from 
tho United Provinces which send a continually 
growing supply of labourers for tho mills of the metropolitan districts and the 
coalfields of Burdwan and Manbhum, and for earth-work, palkl-bearing, etc., 
throughout tho province. Tlio total number of persons born in the United 
Provinces and States, but enumerated in Bengal, is 496,940, compared with 
365.213 in 1891 and 351,933 in 1881. These figures include migration between 
contiguous districts along tho common boundary line. If this bo left out of 
account, the number of immigrants from the United Provinces at the present 
cen mi k is about 416,000. Of these nearly three- sevenths were enumerated 
in Calcutta, the 21-Parganas, and Howrah.* The emigrants to tho United 
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nml Rajputs of Darblmnga nrc said (o bo addicted to marrying thoir daughters 
to their poorer but bettor bred caste-fellows of Bnllin. Except for the move- 
ments between contiguous districts and the interchange of wives, most of the 
migration between Bengal nml the United Provinces is temporary, but the 
extent to which this is so will bo further discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 

045. In the case of Assam the balance of migration is heavily against 

Bengal. The emigrants aggregate 503,875, an 
increase of 35,532 ns compared with 1891, while the 
immigrants number only -IS, 090, or 5,307 less than at tho titno of tho previous 
census. If wo exclude from the account the ebb and flow of population between 
eontiimons districts, the loss by migration is about 457,000 and tho gain only 


.000. This groat exodus is, of course, mainly in connection with tho tea 
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1891-1900 more than a quarter of a million persons 
were recruited in Bengal and sent up to Assam to 
work on the tea gardens. Comparatively few of 
these return to Bengal on tho expiry of their 
lalnur contracts; the majority either stay on in 
Assam ns garden coolies or settle down there as 
cultivators* This enormous exodus is therefore a great drain on this Province, 
and constitutes one of the main reasons for the very small growth of population 
in the districts from which the coolies arc mainly drawn. 

2IC. Another noticeable feature in these statistics is the growing number 

of people who go from Bengal to Burma. Of the 
total number 79,052 are from Chittagong. Many 
of these are temporary emigrants in connection with the Akyab rice harvest; 
of the remainder, about 77,090, the majority arc labourers who idtiraately return 
home, but many are permanent emigrants who have been settled on waste land 
grants in Upper Burma. Most of them come from Bihar, but unfortunately 
the Burma census returns afford no information as to the particular districts 
from which they have emigrated. f Tho next, most considerable iuter-provin- 
rinl movement is tlint with the Central Provinces, but here tho interchange of 
population is more even; Bengal receives 62 , 1 S 1 and gives 44.350, so that 
there is a not gain of rather less than 18,000. The bulk of this migration 
occurs between tho Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur and tho conti- 
guous districts and States of the Central Provinces. Elsewhere the immigrants 
ure mainly general labourers, earth-workers and tea garden coolies. Tho volume 
of migration between Bengal and Madras is about a third of that with the 
Central Provinces, but the balanco in favour of Bengal is almost as great. 
Three quarters of tho immigrants from this Province are to bo found in 
Orisra and tho Orissa States, and moro than a third of tho remainder in 
tho 24-Parganas and Calcutta. There arc wings of a Madras regiment at 
Cuttack anti Barrackporc. Elsewhere most of tho Madrasis, other tlian those 
in Puri, Angul and the Orissa States, liavo come for employment on railways. 
Bajputana eends about 40,000 persons to Bengal, almost all of whom aro 
traders, and receives barely 1,000 in exchange. Central India gives about 
23,000, and receives back only 5,000. Most of this interchange of population 
takes place with tho States of Chota Nagpur. Tho Panjab gives 17,000 and 
gets 7,000. The occupations of tho Panjabis enumerated in Bengal aro various. 


• I he penons born in inn-contiguous district of Bengal who were enumerated in Assam in 1S91 
numbered Stis.O'i. At a death-rate of 4 > per 1,003 an annual emigration of 14,723 persons would be 
needed to maintnin this number, and a further annual emigration of about 11, ICO persons would be 
required to produce the excess of SS,(*3- shown by the present census. If none returned home, this would 
mean a total emigration of about SOO.O'KJ persons in the decade. The number of ex-garden coolies who 
return to Bengal but little, if at all, exceeds tho number of persons, other than garden coolies, who go from 
Bengal to nm-contiguous districts of Assam, and the number of such persons is known to be very small. 
It consists mainly of persons connected with the railway and of n few Government officers, clerks, shop., 
keepers and dumcstic servants. ... , 

t I supplied all other provinces with full details of the birth districts of the persons born in them 
who were enumerated in Bengal, but the United Provinces and Assam were tho only provinces from which 
I received similar information regarding persons who had gone to them from Bengal. On a future 
occasion it would be well to arrango beforehand for the preparation of a more complete rctorn, at least for 
contiguous districts, of Madras, tho Central Provinces ana Burma. 
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Hooghly gains largely in its dealings with all the adjoining districts of 
West Bengal exctfpfc Howrah, where the loss is probably to a great extent 
fictitious,* but it loses greatly, to Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. The natives of 
Hooghly in Calcutta are chiefly petty shopkeepers and clerks. The better 
classes who find employment in the metropolis often return home daily after 
.their work is over. The mills attract large numbers of labourers from -the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Cuttack; many Oriyas also come as 
domestic servants and palki-bearers, and many inhabitants of Chota Nagpur and 
Bankura,as labourers in the brick-fields and on earth-work during the dry season. 
The emigrants whom Hooghly supplies to these districts are comparatively few 
in number and consist mainly of clerks and their families. Howrah gains 
largely from all the contiguous districts except Calcutta, and also from the 
United Provinces and Bihar. The mills, iron works, &c., in Howrah town are 
the cause of most of this immigration and we have already seen that barely one- 
third of the inhabitants of this busy manufacturing centre are district-born. At 
the time of the census extensive operations were in progress on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, in connection with the goods terminus at Shalimar and 
various sidings, and these gave temporary employment to several thousand 
coolies from Chota Nagpur, Bankura and Midnapore. 

249. Central Bengal, from the point of view of migration, comprises two 
~ -p . very different tracts. Calcutta, with its great trade 

and numerous industries, attracts large numbers not 
only from the neighbouring districts, nor even from the whole of Bengal but, it 
might almost be said, from the whole of India. Barely one-third of its inhabitants 
own Calcutta as their birth-place ; all the rest have come thither from outside, 
including more than 120,000 from South? Bihar, Suran and Muzaffarpur and 
about 90,000 from the United Provinces, 83,000 from the 24-Parganas, 47,000 
from Hooghly, 25,000 from Midnapore, IS, 000 each from Cuttack and Burdwan, 
15,000 from Dacca and 13,000 each from Nadia and Howrah. The corresponding 
loss is very small even in the case of neighbouring districts. Elsewhere it is, 
to a great extent, due to the return home of persons belonging to other distiicts 
with their children who were born in Calcutta. The other emigrants are 
probably persons belonging to the educated classes who have secured appoint- 
ments elsewhere. The 24-Parganas benefits by its proximity to Calcutta, and 
the mills which line the bank of the Hooghly are. worked mainly by labourers 
from Bihar and the United Provinces. f Trade also brings many from other 
parts of Bengal, Raj put ana and elsewhere. In addition to this the Sundarbans 
contain large areas capable of reclamation, and the settlers there include many 
persons whose permanent home is in Midnapore, Balasore, Nadia and other 
districts. Except in the case of contiguous districts the number of emigrants 
from the 24-Parganas is very small. 

In the remaining districts of Central Bengal emigration is on a much 
smaller scale. Nadia loses population to all the districts that adjoin it, even to 
unhealthy Jessore.J In the case of Rsjsbahi and Pabna this is attributable in 
part to the action of the Padma which has cut away land from its south bank 
and thrown it up on the north, but the general loss by migration seems to show 
that the material condition of the district is less satisfactory than that of ils 
neighbours. The local losses are to some slight extent- compensated for by 
immigration from Bihar and the United Provinces. Murshidabad like Nadia has 
suffered from diluvion which explains the adverse balance of migration in the 
case of Malda and Rajshalii. It has gained by the movements of the people on 
the borders of Nadia and the Sontbal Parganas and has lost slightly along the 
.Birbhum and Burdwan boundary. There is a fair amount of immigration 
from Bihar and the United Provinces but comparatively little of this is 
permanent. Many stay for years in tho police or in service under the 
zemindars but they form their matrimonial connections in their own country 
and ultimately return thither. Jessore is affected by migration to a less 

* Howrah is in the revenue jurisdiction of Hooghly, and there is a strong tendency amongst the 
people lo return ihe latter district as their birthplace. _ _ 

■f The number of immigrants from Bihar and the United Provinces was 95,419. The number of 
operatives under the Factory Act in 19C0, was S6.S5S. 

+ The main crop in Nadia is the aus or early rice. There is no local demand for labour at the time 
when the winter rice is reaped, 'and so many harvesters go from the district to help in the reaping of crop3 
ia Eastern Bengal. These, however, must for the most part hare returned home before the census. ' 
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extent than any other district in Central Bengal. It loses slightly to all the 
surrounding districts except Nadia. The number of immigrants from up- 
country is insignificant. The emigrants to Khulna are probably, for the most 
part, persons who have taken up land in the Sundarbans. 

250. North Bengal is notable for th9 very small number of its inhabitants 

who leave it, while it receives more immigrants, 
obth ejtgaii. than any other Natural Division save only Central 

Bengal. This is explained by the sparseness of its population, especially in 
the north and centre, the fertility of the soil and the generally low rates of 
rent. Rajshahi gains from all its neighbours except Dinajpur. but mainly on 
the south where the Padma has receded at the expense of Nadia and Murshi* 
dabad.* There is a considerable amount of permanent migration to the Barind 
from the Sonthal Parganas, Ranchi and Manbhum, and the United Provinces 
and parts of Bihar supply a fair number of cold weather visitors in search of 
employment on roads and as palki-bearers, tank-diggers and labourers in the 
mulberry fields. The emigration to non-con tiguous districts is ' small. Many 
of the landlords are absentees living in Calcutta and elsewhere, but the total 
numbers of this class is small. 

The ebb and flow of the population between Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
are practically equal, but in all other directions the former district gains 
from its neighbours. There is also a considerable immigration from 
Nadia and Murshidabad and still more from Bihar and the United 
Provinces. Some of these foreigners have settled down as cultivators and 
others are domestic servants, but the great majority belong to the periodic type 
of emigrants who visit the district in the cold weather and return home before 
the breaking of the rains. But the most striking feature in the returns for this 
district is the enormous migration from the Chota Nagpur Plateau, and 
especially from the Sonthal Parganas, which has sent nearly 50,009 permanent 
settlers into the district in search of new homes in the Barind. A few Garo 
families from Mymensingh have also settled in the district. Jalpaiguri receives 
as settlers for ordinary cultivation in the Duars a net excess of immigrants 
from Kuch Bihar, Rangpur and Paraea, especially the two former, but its 
greatest gain is from the Chota Nagpur Plateau which supplies most of its 
tea garden coolies. Ranchi alone gives 80,000 coolies to this district, and 
the Sonthal Parganas 10,000. Many of these settle permanently, either in 
the gardens or as cultivators and cart owners, but many of them are said 
to return to their homes at intervals. In the tea gardens on the higher slopes, 
at the foot of the hills, coolies from Nepal replace those from Chota Nagpur and 
many of these also find a permanent home in the district. There is a fair 
number of upcountry coolies, who are employed mainly on the roads and 
railways, hut most of them return to their homes at the end of the cold 
weather. Nearly a quarter of the present inhabitants of this district are 
foreign-born and of these nearly three quarters have come from a distance. 
The corresponding loss by migration is extraordinarily small, and less than 1 per 
1,000 of the population was enumerated elsewhere. This seems to show that 
fewor of the emigrants from Chota Nagpur, or at least of those who are 
married, and have children in Jalpaiguri, return home than is usually supposed. 

251. Darjeeling has an even larger proportion of foreigners, and ranks in 
this respect second only to Calcutta, barely half of its inhabitants having been 
born in the district. It has received in the Terai numerous settlers from Purnea 
nnu Jalpaiguri, for ordinary cultivation, and from Ranchi and the Sonthal 
\ S| *° r Tvor ^ ^ 10 tea . gardens, but the great bulk of its immigrants 
(iOjoOl) come from Nepal, chiefly as coolies on the bill tea gardens. Most of 
these are permanent settlers. The district was very sparsely inhabited when it 
was first acquired, but it is gradually filling up and the proportion of the 
foreign bom is diminishing. In 1891 more than 60 per cent, of its inhabitants 
vrere bom cutsidc the district. It sends out very few emigrants and of these 
the majority are employed in various Military Police battalions. Sikkim 
15Cxt i0 Darjeeling in regard to the number of its immigrants, who 
rtpm-ent more than two-fifths of the total population, and like that district 
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it owe* most of them to Nopal. Rangpur loses considerably by tho movements 
to am! fro ncro*s the borders of continuous districts, gaining on the south 
from Bogra and Mymensingh and losing on the cast, west and north to 
Goalpnra [in Assam). Dinnjpur, Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar. It gains, however, 
by migration with places at a distance, especially from Palma, Dacca and Nadia 
in Bengal Proper, and still more so from Bihar* and the United Provinces, but 
persons from these latter places are ns a rule only cold weather visitors. Their 
number was unusually largo at tho time of tho census, owing to tho construction 
of the bridge over the Tista and other mil way works then in progress. 

Bogra receives more people from Palma than it gives in return, but taking 
nil contiguous district* together, the net gain is small. There is, however, a 
considerable immigration from Nadia, Saran, the Chota Nagpur Plateau and tho 
United Provinces. The immigrants from tho Chotn Nagpur Plateau who are 
locally known as Bunas, are found mainly in Panchbibi thnna which forms part 
of the B 1 wind. Palma gains only from Nadia and loses to all the other sur- 
rounding districts ; the explanation, so far as the eastern boundary is concerned, 
is that much land has been diluviated by tho Jemima. It receives a fair 
number of semi-pcrmancnt settlers from Bibar, the United Provinces and 
Ilarnribagb, but not enough to counterbalance the emigration to Calcutta, 
Knngpur and other non-contiguous districts. Malda benefits by an extensive 
movement of Santils to the Gajol and Old Malda thnnas in the Burind and also, 
though to a much smaller extent, by the advent of Musahnnns from Murshida- 
bad to the new c.hjrt thrown up by the Pndmn. It also receives numerous 
settlers from Bhagnlpnr and other Bihar districts and from the United Pro- 
vinces. There are very few emigrants from Malda to places at a distance, bnt 
it suffer? n slight net loss hv migration to contiguous districts other than the 
Sonthnl Purgnnns and Murshidahnd. Kuch Bihar loses heavily to Jalpaiguri, 
but recovers nearly two-thirds of its loss by immigration from Rangpur and 
Goalpnra. Public works in progress at the time of the census were mainly 
responsible for a fair number of visitors from Saran and other Bihar districts 
anu from the United Provinces. 

202. East Bengal is for the most part cut off from the rest of the provinco 

by great rivers which make reciprocal intercourse 
Ei«T rv.it. unusually difficult and have gradually put a stop to 

intermarriage which i* such a fruitful source of migration between contiguous 
district* elsewhere. Moreover tlie bulk of tho inhabitants are Muhammadans who 
take their wives from places nearer home than do the Hindus. Tho amount of 
casual migration between East Bengal and the adjoining districts of Central 
and North Bengal is thus unusually small and the proportion of immigrants from, 
and emigrants to, contiguous districts within tho Division is smaller than iu any 
other part of the province. Owing to tho inroads of the Padnin, Dacca has sus- 
tained a small net loss from the movements of tho population between it and the 
adjoining districts. It receives a number of labourors from 3fonghyr and other 
districts further west, but it lias lost many moro people than it has gained. Its 
boatmen ply on every river in Bengal and its babus arc found earning their 
livelihood throughout Bengal and Assam and even further afield.f There is 
also a good deal of temporary emigration of the poorer classes to assist in 
agricultural operations in Backcrgungc where the people are too well off to 
•work as day labourers. 

Mymensingh has also suffered from diluvion and somo of its riparian 
inhabitants have crossed ovor to Rangpur to cultivate tbo corresponding 
accretions on the right hank of the Jamunn. It has also lost along the 
boundaries of Dacca and Sylhct but has gained from Tippera, whose women 
are in request as wives and also as maid servants. Its emigrants to distant 
places are very few but it receives large numbers of labourors from upcountry 
during tlie cold weather months, especially from the Unitod Provinces, whose 
emigrants are moAi numerous hero than in any district of Bengal except only 
Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, Howrah and Shahabad. Farid pur benefits on the 
whole by the movements of tho people across the line which dirides it from 

• Ssran alone fends 22,161. 

t Many of tlie best clerks in tbc Government offices in Shillong come from tho Bikrsmpnr pargana in 
this district. 
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its neighbours. It gains largely from Pabna and Dacca, owing to alluvial 
accretions, and also, though to a less extent, from Jessore.and Nadia; but, 
on the other hand it loses to Tippera and Backergunge, especially to the latter, 
which it supplies with many of the day labourers of whom that district has 
no local supply. Mafiy of the itinerant traders in boats who are. found on all 
the rivers of East Bengal are natives of this district. There are a good, many 
immigrants from upcountry, but these are far outnumbered by the emigrants 
to non-contiguous districts. Many of the latter are labourers m search of tem- 
porary employment in Tippera, Noakhali and Mymensingh. 

253. The balance of migration between Khulna and the 24-Parganaa is 
slightly adverse to the former, but it gains largely from the other contiguous 
districts, Backergunge and Jessore, which supply many of the cultivators on 
new clearances in the Sundarbans. Some of these have settled permanently 
but the excess of males shows that many are still domiciled elsewhere. Khulna 
gains also by migration to and from places at a distance, but except in 
the case of Faridpur, these movements are on a comparatively small scale. 
Backergunge, as has been seen, loses to Khulna but gainB largely from 
other contiguous districts and also from Dacca. Most of its immigrants 
are men working temporarily as labourers. The emigration to places at a 
distance is on a very small scale and is far less than from any other tract in this 
Division except the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera. Tippera . is 
very little affected by migration. The movements across the boundaries 
of the adjoining districts result in a slight net loss which is very nearly 
made good by the excess of immigrants over emigrants in the case of places 
at a distance. The number of people from up-country is not at present 
very large but it is rapidly growing now that the jute firms afford a lucrative 
occupation in the rains, when earthwork is no longer possible. Noakhali gainB 
slightly from Chittagong but loses somewhat heavily to other, contiguous tracts. 
Except in the case, of Dacca, where the balance is in favour of Noakhali, there 
is but little intermipration with places at a distance. Most of the emigrants to 
distant places are lascara on ships. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera attract a good many people 
from Chittagong and give very few of their own inhabitants in exchange, but 
in the case of the former they are mainly wood-cutters and other temporary 
emigrants. The emigrants from Chittagong to Tippera exceed the immigrants, 
but the former consist to a much larger extent of temporary labourers. But the 
great feature of migration in Chittagong is the large annual exodus for, the Akyab 
rice harvest where the reapers are said to earn as much as a rupee a day. At the 
time of the census no fewer than 79,262 natives of this district were found in 
Burma, of whom all but 14,347 were males. There has been some permanent 
emigration of Maghs, especially after the cyclone of 1 897, but there is no doubt 
that the great majority of Chitlagonians enumerated iu Akyab were only tem- 
porary absentees who returned home scon after the census. Many others had 
probably already returned before the census was taken. The Chittagong Hill 
Tracts receives a good many of immigrants (mostly temporary) from Chitta- 
gong, and gives a much smaller number (about a fifth) ,to Hill Tippera. The 
movements between this State and the Hill Tracts set sometimes in one direc- 
tion and sometimes in- the other according to the whim . of the migratory tribes 
who. live there. Nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants of Hill Tippera are 
ioreign-born. There is a strip of level and fertile, but until recently almost 
desolate, country running along the northern and western boundary of this State, 
and, tins is now attracting numerous settlers . from Sylhet, Tippera, Chittagong 
and a oakhali. 1 lieso do not at once give up their old homes, but gradually dp 
S ° aS J- rr? W Gu hivation extends and the country becomes more settled. 

254. The statistics for South Bihar have been affected by the prevalence 

Sonn Bihah. G . f P\ a g«® at time of the census. Many of 

. the inhabitants whos9 permanent homes were in 

other districts had fled, and the number of pilgrims was also unusuallv low, 
while on the other hand, some of the natives of the district who would otherwise 
nave been away at the time of the census, had returned home to look after their 
J i,e normal amount of migration must he much greater than the 
1 lK <xn ' 5US TVOuIcI show. In Patna the amount of inter-migration with 
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contiguous districts is still very considerable, but the largo proportion of females 
shows that it is duo mainly to tlio interchange of women. The number of 



These are for the most part only temporary absentees and two-thirds of them 
are males. Gava sends out numerous emigrants to Hnzaribagh and Palamau, 
where they Pottle permanently, and also to Bengal Proper, especially Calcutta 
and the neighbourhood. The emigrants to Calcutta nlono constitute more than 
half the total mimbor of natives of Ga}’a who wero enumerated in non- 
contiguous districts. The immigrants from adjoining districts are only half as 
numerous ns the emigrants, while those from distant places aro outnumbered 
by the emigrants in the ratio of 27 to 1. 

The interchange of population betweeu Shnhabnd and tho United Provinces 
leaves tho number of its inhabitants practically unaltered. It loses slightly 
to Palamau on tho pouth but gains from tho adjoining districts of Bihar. 
As with Patna and Gaya the emigrants to distant places aro far more numerous 
than the immigrants. The people of this district aro greatly in demand all 
over Bengal, as zemindars’ peons and clubmen, but they are especially numerous 
in Purnea, North Bongal, Dacca and Calcutta. A largo number of persons 
from this district also find their way to Assam. Gaya is tho only adjacent 
district from which Monghyr recoives moro than it loses, but except xn the case 
of Bhagalpur and the Sonthal Pargnnns tho oxcoss emigration is not very 
marked. Tho emigration to a distance far exceeds tho countervailing immigra- 
tion. The places where the natives of Monghyr prefer to seek employment are 
the metropolitan districts, Dacca, Rangpur and Dinajpur. 

255. In spilo of tho fact thnt Snrnn, Bends out a greater proportion of 
.. „ emigrants than any other district in the Province, 

* ot7n ,,ut ‘ outside Chota Nagpur, North Bibar as a whole, 

is far less affected by migration than the tract south of the Ganges. 0 More 
than 10 per cent, of the persons born in Samn were enumerated away 
from home. About onc-fiftli of these absentees were found in contiguous 
districts while tho remaining four-fifths had gono further afield. Tho emi- 
grants from this district are scattered all over Bongal Proper but are most 
numerous in Rangpur, Calcutta, tho 24-Parganos and Mymonsingh. Cbam- 
pnrnn is tho only Bihar district, except Purnea, where the immigrants out- 
number those who* havo left the district. It gains largely from Gorakhpur in 
tho United Provinces and from Saran, and also, though to a loss extent, from 
Muzaffarpur. Migration between Champaran and distant places takes place 
onl}* on n comparatively small scale, but those who thus leave, outnumber 
those who como to tho district in the ratio of moro than 4 to 1. Muzaffarpur 
loses slightly to its contiguous districts, chiefly by tho interchange of women. 
The immigrants from a distance are fewer in proportion to its population than 
in any other North Bihar district, while tho number of its emigrants is exceeded 
only by those from Saran, though they aro barely one-third as numerous as 
those from that district ; they aro fouud chiefly in tho metropolitan districts, 
Bhagalpur, Purnea, and North Bongal. 

The ebb and flow between Darbhanga and its neighbours is almost 
at a par; it loses to Bhagalpur and gains in all other directions. The 
immigrants from a distance aro almost as fow ns in the case of Muzaffarpur, 
but tho emigrants to non-contiguous places aro loss than half as numerous. 
Tho latter go by preference to the neighbourhood of Calcutta, or to Dacca and 
North Bengal. Bhagalpur shows a larger amount of inter-migration with 
contiguous districts than any other district in North Bihar. It loses to the 
Sonthal Pargauas and Purnea and gains from Darbhanga aud Monghyr, the net 
result being a loss of some 20,000. It is very little affected by migration to a 
distance, and tho credit and dobit balances aro here almost equal. It may 
bo noted, however, tlmt (excluding contiguous districts) it is the most westerly 
district in Bengal which receives auy appreciable number of immigrants 
from the Unitod Provinces. 

It will bo observed that oxcopt in tho case of Champaran, the general 
tendency throughout North Bihar is for the population to move gradually 
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eastwards. Saran gives to Muzaflarpur more than it gets in exchange, 
MuzafEarpur does the same to Darbhanga and Darbhanga to Bhagalpur. This 
tendency is even more marked in Purnea which gains from Bhagalpur 
and the Sonthal Parganas, and loses to Dinajpur, Malda, Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling, the net result being a gain of nearly 20,000. This is the only 
part of Bihar which benefits by the movements of the people to places at 
a distance; it gains nearly 40,000 from non-contiguous Bihar districts and 
8,000 from the United Provinces. The number of emigrants to a distance 
is extraordinarily small, being , only 28 per 10,000 of the population. In 
respect of migration the conditions in Purnea resemble those in North Bengal 
and differ entirely from those in other parts of Bihar. 

256. Apart from the temporary visits of pilgrims who wore specially 

numerous in Puri on the date when the census was 
0eissa ' taken, there is but little immigration to Orissa. 

There are numerous emigrants to the metropolitan districts, whore they 
serve as palanquin bearers, door-keepers and labourers; natives of Orissa are 
also found working as cooks and domestic servants throughout Bongal, and 
as cultivators and field labourors in the Sundarbans. Thero is a general 
loss by migration to the sparsely inhabited Native States which form the 
western boundary of the division. Cuttack, being the most densely populated, 
loses not only to those States but also to Balasore and Puri, the net excess 
of emigrants being about 28,000. It loses considerably more than twice this 
number by migration to distant 'places, chiefly to the metropolitan area, 
Assam and the Central Provinces. Balasore sends moro settlors to the Orissa 
States than does Cuttack, but its gains from the latter district and, to a 
less extent, from Midnapore, reduce the net deficit on account of local move- 
ments to a comparatively trifling amount. Its emigrants to Calcutta and other 
distant places are considerably less numerous than those from Cuttack, but it 
receives an equally small amount of compensatory immigration. The gain 
and l<J§s by migration between Puri and the adjoining parts of Bengal are 
about on a par, while there iB a very large apparent gain from Madras, . the 
Central Provinces and the United Provinces. A very largo proportion of the 
immigrants, however, were pilgrims. If those wore excluded tlio district would 
show a net loss by migration. 

257. The Cliota Nagpur Plateau is inhabited by hardy aboriginal tribes 
„ _ _ who are remarkable for their fecundity, and as the 

hota agpub LATEAU. climate is healthy the population tends to grow 

rapidly. But the country is barren and the natural growth acts, to ' a great 
extent, merely as a stimulant to emigration to other places where a better 
livelihood can be obtained. Hazaribagh is the nidus from which the Santdls 
poured forth about 70 years ago to people the Damin-i-koh in the Sonthal 
Parganas. ^ This movement in its original magnitude has long since died out ; 
but the emigrants to that district are still numerous and greatly exceed the 
return flow of immigrants. There is also a considerable loss of population to 
Manbhum, where the coal mines afford remunerative employment, and to 
Ranchi and Palamau. There is, on the other band,' a considerable influx from 
Gaya and a smaller one from Monghyr. The net result of these movements to 
< and from adjoining districts is a small gain, but there is a net loss of nearly 
100,000 by emigration to more distant places. Assam alone takes nearly 69,000 
■\?ra? ns from this district. Heavy as this loss is it is barely half that sustained 
which sends out more than 200,000 persons to places • at a distance, 
desolffPS about 92,000 to Assam . and 80,000 to Jalpaiguri. Nearer home the 
and thuPS® population with Palamau and Manbhum is fairly even ; there is 
and NoabEa?. a ^ ar *k a Skj an d a heavy loss in the direction of the Chota Nagpur 

so as their new n - _ • . • 

254. The statist”? 1 ., 1 W,’ Shaliabad and Hazaribagh, . and loses slightly 
-oily to the Chota Nagpur States. The net result of this 
South Bihab. not large, but still sufficient to, counterbalance 

other districts had fled, and Tr ? tion to a di fJ anc f> which, so far as the figures 
■while on the other hand, some ? ther P^ ota Na gP»r. The 

have been away at the time of the ci ^ves of this district were enumerated 
families. The normal amount of mi|fati6n m& n ’ times that number from 
present census would show. Iu Patna the amouu 
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Ranchi and Hazaribagh. As already noted this may be due in part to 
many of the Palamau emigrants having returned their birth district as 
Lohardaga, the old name for Ranchi, of which Palamau was a subdivision 
until 1891, and so been assigned to the category of persons bom in Ranchi. 
The migration between Manbhum and the adjoining districts discloses curious 
variations. There is a loss to the Sonthal Parganas on the north and a con- 
siderable gain from Hazaribagh on the north-west, an equilibrium with Ranchi 
on the west, a loss to Singhbhum and its political States on the south, a gain 
from Bankura on the east, and a heavy loss to Burdwan on the north-east. The 
general explanation of these figures is that the tendency of local migration is 
towards two centres, the coal mines in the north of the district and those in the 
Raniganj subdivision of Burdwan, while the former also attract labour from 
Hazaribagh and Bankura. The emigration to other districts in Bengal 
has resulted in a slight loss. The district sends nearly 70,000 emigrants to 
Assam and receives in exchange only some 4,000 from the United Provinces, 
and a few hundred from the Central Provinces. Singhbhum gains con- 
siderably from Ranchi, Manbhum and Midnap ore, but loses very heavily to 
the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. It receives a considerable 
number of permanent settlers from Bankura, Cuttack, Balasore, and Hazaribagh, 
and of traders, labourers and other temporary residents from Gaya and 
the United Provinces. It sends out comparatively few emigrants to distant 
parts of Bengal, but the Assam return of birth-place shows that nearly 13,000 
of its natives were enumerated in that Province. 

258. The most striking features of migration in the Sonthal Parganas are 
firstly, its great volume, and secondly, the strong tendency of the people to 
move eastwards. There is a strong inflow from all the adjoining districts west 
of a line drawn approximately north and south through the centre of the district 
(from Sahebganj to Jamtara), i.e., from Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Hazaribagh and 
Manbhum, and a still stronger ebb in the direction of all districts east of this 
line, viz., Pumea, Malda, Murshidabad, Birbhum and Burdwan. The immi- 
grants from the west exceed 83,000 while the emigrants to the east number close 
on 117,000. The great migration of the Santdls from the south and west to the 
district that now bears their name took place during the middle part of the last 
century and many of the present immigrants are probably the survivors of 
those who took part in this movement. The tribe is still spreading east and 
north and the full effect of the movement is not exhausted in the districts that 
adjoin the Sonthal Parganas, but makes itself felt even further away, in those 
parts of Dinajpur, Rajshalii and Bogra which share with Malda the elevated 
tract of quasi iaterite known, as the Bdrind. Dinajpur alone contains more 
than 48,000 persons bom in the Sonthal Parganas, and Rajshahi and Bogra 
more than 8,000. The manner in which the jungles of the Barind are being 
brought under cultivation has already been explained. These wanderings of the 
Santdls have hitherto been confined to a Iaterite soil and they are said to be 
averse to the payment of rent. In what direction they will spread when they 
have finished their work of reclamation in the Barind it is impossible yet to 
conjecture. The future alone can show whether they will then accept the 
inevitable and settle down as permanent rent-paying cultivators, or move 
further afield, overcoming their dislike to alluvial soil,.* or retrace their steps 
and rove once more in the infertile uplands of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Of 
emigration from the Sonthal Parganas to more distant places the most noticeable 
feature is the exodus to the Assam tea gardens, where more than 31,000 natives 
of this district were enumerated, and to Jalpaiguri where they number more 
than 10,000. 

. Angid receives from the Central Provinces and the Orissa States more than 
twice as many persons as it gives in exchange. It also benefits considerably 
.by -immigration from Madras and Cuttack. The Chota Nagpur States gain about 
50,000 by mig ration with the districts of Chota Nagpur and the Orissa States, 
of which more than half is due to the influx from Ranchi, where in some 

* Their avoidance o£ alluvial soil may be only fortuitous and due to the feet that hitherto the more 
broken high country, being comparatively sparsely inhabited, has offered them what they most need, 
viz., ample room for expansion combined with a minimum of outside interference. Sir. Bompas is of 
opinion that their movements depend on the existence of sal forest and the absence of restrictions on 
cutting it down. The sal tree is, he says, to tire Ssntal what the bamboo is to the Bengali villager. 
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parts agrarian disputes have unsettled the cultivators. On the sido of the 
Central Provinces the movements backwards and forwards have been 
considerable ; the net result is a very slight gain. There aro nearly 8,000 
immigrants, from the United Provinces, mostly from the contiguous district 
of Mirzapur, but only 14 aro reported to have emigrated to those Provinces 
and none are shown in the birth-plnco returns for Assam. Possibly in both 
these provinces the persons born in the Chota Nagpur States have been credited 
to some district of Chota Nagpur. Tho Orissa Stales show a not gain of about 
60,000 persons from contiguous territory in Bengal und of 7,000 from tho 
Central Provinces. Singhbhum gives about half the total number of emigrants 
from other parts of Bengal, but tliero aro also numerous settlors from Cuttack, 
Balasore, Midnapore and Puri. Thore is a Iobb to Angul and tho Chota Nagpur 
States. The Assam returns show no emigration from tho Orissa Stntes to that 
province, but possibly somo of the porsons shown against Cuttack and Balasore 
were in reality born there. 

259. It will bo convenient to summarise briefly tho general tendencies of 

migration within tho province. Ono of tho most 
unmiiABT. noticeablo features is tho great movement from Bihar 

to Bengal Proper in quest of work. The total number of persons born in tho 

Diagram shotting the proportion of immigrants to Bengal Proper Gn < umcra ted in 

from Bihar, the United Province t and Orissa. 1,10 J ^ Cr > trnC £ 18 "Cnrly half 

, .... a million, and rather more 

WEST I CENTRAL NORTH EAST fl, nri l, n lf n r 

BENGAL BENGAL BENGAL BENGAL " 1,Rn . °*_ them COmO 

100 1 TpHT ^ rom ^° 1 ^ 1 Bihar. Saran 

M w „ — — — EErL- . - ilizIiirTT 1 sends out a greater propor- 

Tmm'iTnj' TT|T|iTi n Tiim nTrnTfTTT tion of these emigrants than 

eo j* »- any other district ; then, 

a a though at some distance, 

70 ” Come tllO four districts of 

eo y, :$! South Bihar and then, again 

! ti at a considerable distance, 

80 ” i j J MuZnffurpur. ThoomigrU- 

gijjgg Sft fffiiiiiiiiiijijgi . tion f r °™ the othor districts 

; ; ; ; t jf of North Bihar is small and 

30 v »- jjj : * j mt f l ' om Purnea is infinite- 

simal. The oroigrants from 
20 » South Bihar find their way 
io » ' jjllifll chiefly to tho metropolitan 

districts and especially to 
Calcutta. Only 1 in 5 goes 
!. § S § I § § § to North or East Bengal. 

Sgs^igel In North Bihar, on the other 

references hand, the people prefer to 

from south go to districts of North 

” uwtep provinces -( flttf Bengal, especially Dinai- 

pur, Jalpaigun and Rang- 

bone ol each reolanglo indicates tho actnal number ot Immigrants P ul ‘> Slid more than half 

»oa the height, the proportion coming from each locality. Ti , , i , . 

. , . _ , „ . tne total number who were 

enumerated m Bengal Proper were found in this part of the Province. The 
proportion would be far higher if we omitted Saran, whose numerous emigrants 
are more catholic m the choice of a temporary home and swamp the figures 
for Muzaftarpur and Darbhanga. r 6 

n . Another point deserving special notice is the way in which the natives of the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau and the adjoining parts of West Bengal are spreading 
over this province and Assam. More than 400,000 were enumerated in other 
parts of Bengal and nearly 300,000 in Assam. The Sant&ls have been work- 
ing their way steadily north and east for 70 years or more. The other tribes 
are following their lead as pioneers of cultivation, and there are also numerous 
colonies of them m Bengal Proper, the descendants of coolies imported to work 
m the indigo factories m the days when indigo was extensively cultivated 
Large numbers also go out every cold weather to obtain employment on earth- 
work or as field labourers. . Many again take service in the coal fields. But the 
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most fruitful source of emigration in the caso of these tribes is their recruitment 
for the len-irnrdens of Assam and Jalpniguri. In Chota Nagpur itself the 
present tendency seems to bo to •work southwards. Ilazaribagh gains from the 
northern slopes of the hills which lie in Gaya. Kauchi and Manbhum gain from 
llarnribngh, Singhbhum from Kauchi and Manbhum and tho Orissa States from 
iSinghblmm. To the same southward tendency wo may attribute the traditional 
migration of the Oiaom from the south of Shahabad to tho north-east of Ranchi, 
where many of the villages occupied by them still bear Munda names. In 
North Bihar there is n general trend from west to cast but on the south bank of 
the Ganges no such movement is noticeable. In Bengal Proper emigration 
takes place on a comparatively small scale. The Stmdarbans attract settlers 
from the surrounding districts and harvesters resort hither and to a few other 
districts to assist in reaping the winter rice. Nadia sends out more harvesters 
than any other district except Chittagong, whoso inhabitants flock in great 
numbers to Akvab when the rice crop is ready for tho sickle. 

2G0. There is no apparent correspondence between tho density of 
, population and migration. Tho greatest amount 

J\ur«.* nos* * !f ° PrNMTV ° r of emigration is from the Chota Nagpur Plateau 

which is the most sparsely populated tract in the 
province. Saran, which sends out more emigrants than any plains district, has 

a very dense population, 
but it is not so dense as 
that of Muzaffarpur or 
Dacca whoso emigrants 
(other than to contiguous 
districts) aro less than 
one third as numerous. 


East Bengal. Gaya is 
less crowded than Cliam- 
paran, but its emigrants 
are five times as numer- 
ous. Monghyr has fewer 
persons to the square 
mile than Rajshalii, but 
its natives who seek a 
livelihood abroad out- 
number tho emigrants 
from Rajshalii in the ratio of S to 1. If reliable figures showing the area fit for 
cultivation were available, which is only the caso for a few districts recently 
surveved, it is probable that a much closer connection between the two sets of 
figures couid bo established, but even so, there would be wide differences due to 
the varying fertility of tho soil, the rainfall and general climatic conditions, 
and the* class of crops grown. Speaking generally, it may be said that Eastern 
Bengal is capable of supporting a much greater population per square mile than 
Bihar, and that in Bihar the tracts which can support most people are those 
win re rice is grown. This explains why Muzaffarpur and Darblianga, with 
their extensive rice tracts, aro less dependent on earnings outside the district 
than Saran, which is reputed to bo very fertile and is highly cultivated snd well 
irrigated, but which has a comparatively small area under rice cultivation. 
Purnca, whence the emigration is least, is almost wholly devoted to the growth 


Chittagong, which comes 
next, has a lower density 
of population than any 
other plains district in 



of rice. 

26 1. The emigration of aboriginal tribes from the Chota Nagpur Plateau 

and the neighbouring districts of West Bengal takes 
several forms. Some of it is periodic and confined to 
rio* Cnoxx j*aofve. th(j coW ^ eatllGr months. To this category belongs 

the emigration for crop-cutting or earthwork in the cold weather. Some again 
is semi-perm snout, such as the emigration to the coal-fields. . Some again is 
permanent, us in the case of tho Sautals in the Barind. The emigration to tea 
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gardens also generally ends in becoming permanent. The aboriginal Munda or 
Oraon has, it -would seem, no strong ties to bind him to his home and, in the 
case of semi-permanent migration, he is often accompanied by his wife and 
children. If he be unmarried, he is pretty certain to find maids of his race in 
his new home, and his simple customs have not yet been sufficiently tinged, by 
Hinduism to stand in the way of his matrimonial arrangements. Consequently 
if the pay is good and the place suits him, he is readily induced to break off 
all connection with his old home and settle down permanently. He may 
not do this at once. Probably after the first two or three years’ absence, a 
longing to return to his country will seize him and he will revisit the old home, 
only to find that it has not the attractions his imagination had invested it with, 
and that such as it has, are not sufficient to outweigh the better pay and easier 
life obtainable abroad. He will again emigrate and, sooner or later, will 
give up all thought of ever going back to his native home. 

262. In the case of Bihar and the United Provinces the general form of 

Genebax FeatubesofEiiigba. migration is very different. The peopleware Hindus, 
tion FBosi Bihab and tbe Ubitkd and a man who leaves his permanent home suiters 
pboyisces. f r0 m many disadvantages. He is cut off from his 

old social group and he finds it very difficult, if not impossible, to enter a new 
one. He has in his own country a certain circle within which he forms his 
matrimonial connections, and outside that circle it is very difficult either* to give 
a daughter in marriage or to obtain a wife. If he marries abroad he is in danger 
of finding himself looked upon as a sort of outcaste and of being debarred from 
intercourse with his own people. It follows that though the struggle for existence 
is far harder upcountry than in Bengal Proper, few if any, of the people who 
come in search of work, do so with the intention of settling permanently. The 
sole object is to make money with which to eke out the family income at home. 
The emigrant leaves his wife and children with his relations; he returns home at 
intervals, as funds and opportunity permit, and he cherishes the hope of spend- 
ing his declining years in his native village. This he generally does, unless 
circumstauces are unusually adverse, or unless disease carries him off in the 
meantime. But it often happens that the visits to his home gradually become 
less frequent and that the presence of a large number of his caste fellows in the 
place where he has made his temporary home, or the acquisition of property 
there, or the securing of permanent employment or some similar cause, may lead 
him to give up all thoughts of going back to the harder life in his native country 
and induce him to send for his wife and children and make a new home in the 
land of his adoption. Prior to the construction of railways the difficulty of 
travelling was a potent factor in inducing many upcountry men to settle 
permanently in Bengal and it is thought that the proportion who do so now is 
smaller than it was formerly. 

263. The extent to which permanent settlement takes place varies a great 
deal according to circumstances and to the caste to which the migrants belong. 
Brdhmnus and Rajputs who come chiefly as priests, constables, jail-warders, 
zainindars| peons and the like, very seldom bring their women with them or 
form matrimonial alliances in Bengal. They may spend their whole life here, 
but they retain their connection with their homes, remit money regularly to 
their families and visit them at intervals. Boatmen also are seldom accompanied 
by their wives, and their visits to Bengal Proper are generally temporary, and 
confined to the rivers on which they ply their craft. Earth*workers, palki- 
bearers, syces, and mill-hands may also be said, as a class, to seldom settle in 
Bengal. 1 hero arc of course exceptions. Colonies of Bhars and Binds are 
found in Almda, Mymeusingh and other places, and men who have secured 
pennanent employment will sometimes decide to remain, either sending for 
their families or taking a wife locally. There are also cases where entangle- 
ments w uh local women induce permanent settlement, but those are compara- 
tively rate. Amongst upcountry men who come for domestic service or as 
vetty shop-keepers, tho number who become domiciled in Bengal is larger. 

1 hey oiten find that the presence of their women adds to their earnings, and 
ht-ving brought them, the inducements to go home are less strono- Tlmv 
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n-c.'slly endeavour. however, to marry their children in their own country or to 
n, w c-Murr? of their mvn caste. In order to mircord in this they must retain 
th« ir <*hl cn-t-mis nn 1 wav of living. If they neglect to do so they nro looked 
o*a degraded, and no one will marry their (laughters. The castes that take 
jm>?: readily to permanent resident:*' in Bengal are those at the bottom of tho 
serial n\d»\ the fu" per rn.-trs and Chain arc. Sweepers, ns a rule, nro imported 
by municipalities with their families and form a community sufficiently largo to 
he ind« p-'tnlrnt and self-contained. Tin* pay they get is good and there is no 
indue* ini’!.! for them to return to their old homes. The Chanulrs hovo no 
l»«s:nev< rivals among.-! the indigenous castes of Bengal and the profit from tho 
collection of hides in in inverse proportion to the number of persons engaged 
in collecting th< m. Tln-y liave thus spread all over Bengal ami small colonics 
are t<i be found in every district. The large proportion of females amongst 
them that they have cotrie to stay. 

i?r. t . I have said that the extent to which permanent settlement takes 
place in indicate.! by the proportion of women amongst tho immigrants, 
hut i*. mu*', hi* remembered that the railways, by reducing the difficulties 
of lor •nmtion. liave t ur.>nr.igt*d men to take their wives with them even when 
thev do not it*?* rid to abandon their <*M homes, whereas, formerly this was 
n.hi(.;n done except when permanent s< tthment was intended. This can he 

the only explanation of the figures 
noted in the margin unless the general 
opinion that permanent migration is 
h ,-s ftiipicut than it was before tho 
era of railways is to b<* set aside as 
incorrect. The proportion of women 
amongst emigrants from Bihar is 
greatest in the metropolitan districts 
whither the journey is an easy one, 
:.:id small* -1 i:i K;>! B* regal which, to an upcountry man, is the lta-t accessible 
par: of tlm I’nivinc*-. At tin* -atm* time the pmportion of females from North 
Bihar in 1C:***? B* ng.d i< twice a-- gn at as it wa*» ten rears ago. 

V? ('•’>. J he orcupati'Ui- of tln-se emigrants have Wen incidentally emimera- 

t«-d in til** previous paragraph*. The great majority 
«*:- o.'rriiT.'.s, < r !ir ,. employed (*rr work involving hard physical 
labour, such ns earth-work and palki-bcaring, or 
degradation, such as removing night-soil or mani- 
pulating -kins. They follow numerous other occupations also, such ns boating 
(from till the river di-trieN, but chiefly from Ballia and Gorakhpur) trade, 
dorm-tic service and service in the police or as clubmen. There arc isolated 
settlement- of up-country cultivators in Dirmjpur, Palma, and other places 
where wn-te land is plentiful, but though they are often found working as field 
labourers, they do not u« a general rule obtain possession of land. 

The hieli ca-tes that come chiefly to Bengal for employment nro Brdli- 
mins and Kajput*. Tp-country Kiiya-tlrs and Babhans nro rarely met with. 
Amongst other ea-tes tho most common are perhaps the Tiinti, Goiiln, Kurmi, 
Kalnir, Kalwar, Bltar, J)o-adh, Nutria, Bind, Uhatnar.* Except, in the caso of 
the (Jirnmar who still prefers his own lino of business, in which he is hampered 
hy no competitors, caste seems to impose very little restriction on occupation, 
and all sorts of employments are followed by the upcountry men who come to 
Bengal, including many that would be deemed degrading in tho neighbourhood 
of their own homes. Thus Brahmans, though occasionally returned ns priests 
and pilgrim conductors, or as following some other respectable occupation, e.ff,, 
that of clerk, are far more commonly found serving ns peons or ill tho police, as 
door-keeper#, cooks and even us coolies and day labourers. Jinny were ontored 
ns beggars and some as singers, but those doubtless were members of some 
wandering tribe such as tho Kapuria, whose claim to Bralminnical rank is very 
slender. Tho Tautis who come to Bengal (mostly from JfonghyrJ are never 
found working as weavers, but are almost invariably day labourers, earth- 
workers and palki-hcarcrs. 


,S'V J) 

t‘>i:rs- Pt. .* i»r» >. 
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* TIi* 1 nlm'c enumeration it of cour/e fir fr*>m cxlinustini; even the castes commonly inci with. Amongst 

olliers may l>e ini'tilioneil ffnlirai, ICoiri, Kiimiii, Gour, Jl-jllali, Kctval, PA*i, Uliinuk, Pkobi, Joiu hi, 
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Rdjputs follow a multiplicity of occupations, but the great majority are 
constables, door-keepers, jail warders, peons and the like. Some were returned 
as railway porters or labourers, but the number following these despised occu- 
pations is very small. The up-country Go414 or Ahir who comes to Bengal is 
usually a labourer, but some have shops or serve as domestic servants. Kahdrs, 
Kurrnis and Dosddhs are usually labourers or mill-hands, but many of the two first 
mentioned are in-door servants and Dosddhs are often syces. The emigrants 
from Orissa are mostly Brahmans, who are nearly always cooks, Goalas, who act 
as bearers in European households, and also as door-keepers etc.., and various 
castes who work in the mills and as labourers in the metropolitan districts. 

266. Want of time prevents a full comparison of the statistics of migration 

at the time of the present census with the corre- 

Cojipahison with 1891. sponding return of 1891, and a brief indication 

of the general results is all that can be given.* The total number of persons 
enumerated in districts other than that of their birth has fallen slightly (0*8 per 
cent.), but this is due to a decrease in migration between contiguous districts. 
The n um ber of persons enumerated outside the district of birth and the districts 
that adjoin it is greater by 18 per cent, than it was ten years ago, while that of 
persons who were found in districts contiguous to that in which they were born, 
has fallen by 14 per cent. These results are easily explained. The diminution 
in the volume of migration between adjacent districts has occurred mainly in 
Bihar where it is attributable to the plague scare which drove away most of the 
people whose permanent homes were in the neighbouring districts. The same 
explanation is given by the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas for the smaller 
number of persons from the adjoining districts who were in his jurisdiction 
when the census was taken. There were fewer alterations in district boundaries 
in the decade preceding the present census than there had been in the preyious 
ten years, and in Howrah the tendency of the people to return their birth-place 
as Hooghly, the revenue district, waB more' successfully restrained. There 
were also fewer religious festivals in progress on the date of the present census 
than iu 1891 and these festivals attract people chiefly from the neighbouring 
districts The increase in migration to a distance is attributable in the main to 
the great industrial development which has taken place in the metropolitan 
area, to the greater demand for labour in the coal mines and tea gardens, and to 
the opening out of the Bdrind by Santdls and other forest tribes. 


* Whenever any marked divergence froin the figures for 1891 was noticed, careful enquiry was made,’ 
and our figures were scrutinized anew. In Ghamparan, for instance, where the number of immigrants 
from Saran has fallen from 83,241 to 25,462 and that of those born in Muzaffarpur from 66,076 to 26,968, 1 
caused the statistics for aU the thanas contiguous to these districts to be worked out a second time direct 
from the schedules, the result being a vory slight decrease as compared with that originaUy obtained by 
sorting the slips. The Magistrate of Champaran explains tho difference between the present figures and 
those of 1891 by saying that the best lands which attracted immigrants had probably been taken np before 
1891. But oven if there had been no new immigrants the number surviviug amongst those in the district in 
1871 would far exceed the number now ascertained. Apparently some must have since gone back to their 
old homes. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER IM- 
MIGRATION. 

Subsidiary Table No, I, — Showing the actual amount of immigration to each dietriot. 
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SrnsmiAUV TABLE No. I. — Showing run actual amount or Immigration to kach District. 
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: 17 

24,370 

■«,•■.» 3 

a«.« 

1,765 

1,K' 

.‘J 3 

3.327 

2,3*5 

1,019 

:*1 _ 


vi; .-- 

4:-.iii 

SO.C37 

C.C23 

IT.Tfl 

10,707 

3.STJ 

7,437 1 

18,429 

10.S«K 

4,03 

ns SAcriT. 
vi ru- 

• 

O.ISJ.r.HT 

j 

4,C*jl,VJ4 [4,7 DS, 433 

ISS.TiD 

S7/}i7 

70,005 

OS, 721 

40,407 

» 

. 39,322 ' 

101 , 70 s 

55;Cu<> 

4Stfi55 


t,t5C.07« 

y-'.r-s 


3S.343 

17..W 

jpy* 

3,553 

f.ro 

7,310 . 

2,030 

1,533 

10S3 

rr\t _ 

t.ic&.cto 

:•• .i-.- 

• 0 , 7 *:' 

113,720 

M*4 

lc.Sft5 

I0.B24 

:,wi 

5.773 

2,612 

1.5S3 

657 


tuo.Ttr 

2-C.i-l 

®»,4> 

0 1,300 

15,2.': 

15/.*.»i 

1.252 

1,«5 

S.V3I , 

6,200 

3,475 

S.72 


1 , 1 : 0.745 

CM: i** 

14.3.3 i* 

42,102 

2?,4*‘l 

^*. f.ZS 

13. 5CC 

10.131 

0,371 

4,7ft 

3.615 


570.000 

r-v* 

55.107 

11.^2 

13.121 

0.6C0 

5,u*t» 

3.W1 t 

2.818 

1.03 

1,123 


1 .00*1.0 1 2 

M2.1-2 

e3*„n*/i 

L2.C3 1 

■ * * 1 * 

4 VOS 

10.510 

11. W 

$.114 ' 

0.384 

5,14— 

4,142 

ml — 

170.37 

0 

k,i:i 


! 12.755 


7,;:>. 

2,323 

;i,w7 

w; 

6,456 


4,015 

>:a 7 r> 

..tary M’W .. 

r.oc.763 

4*2.411 

44t.S3» 

CP.7C0 

2*. *34 

* 2.1.031 

0.739 

4.SIJ 

1.577 

30,116 

£0,05 

1MC 

1 ,005.410 

I* 3.C73 

l* 1 1,727 

104,570 

47.411 

57, US 

0,412 

3,r3i 

!4,lbl 

28.410 

13.C3S 

11,732 


i&ln!rr.rl, C !en t» 11 to 12 irXndt* m f+tt mi ( 47 ira!»~i and 13 female* ) l«orn In Gmlrara In A warn, 

IUnrf«<r«C lnai • u to 13 in'ScS#- *:2 rvr*-r.» <4t3 ma!r» ard 423 ferns!-? ) bcrn in C.oa!para in A»nia. 
5 !yff , e«**rr*tV«him«» II to is irrio !*■ |>-r*on* |5,13? male* »nJ S/'lO femalrt) bnm Jn Sjlhft la Artam. 

t'< hjtr.ni 11 to IS ir r!r.6«* S4134 |^r^n* (7.522 rr.nle* and 17.414 females ) bom In Gomkbpor, 5*1 persons (4 4 
1 r*-n r.* I K csl*# tn 1 115 fen.al-») in (Burifur, in |!:p Ur.itrd I’ronnnM rf Arts and Ocdh. 

-* * *■ *0 13 ir.rlud* 21,4.07 prr^n* |ll.ft*> irab* and l»rn In GerabbptJr. 


males and 177 iraalw ) bora in Axam^arb, 


nuLtfiarnn, 11 to 13 ir.rlud- _. w . .... - .... . 

Patna. O-Ierar.* II loWlnelnde ill venom ( S70fral«aiTd 1 « fentabs ) tern in Halil*. _ ... _ . . . . . . 

- - - - ■ j fem^!e< ) b»ra in BallU. 15^40 persons ( 4,3.0 males and lO.feO fesaata) in Gksxipor, 6,033 



in ibe Crntral Iwlcttt. 
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CHAPTER III — MIGRATION, 


, ; 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II.— Showing the actual amount of Emigration from each district. 


Distbict abb 
Naturae Ditisios. 
Bobs in— 


BENGAL 


WE ST BENGAL 

Burdwan 
Birbhum 
Bankura 
llidnapore • 
Hooghly ... 
Howrah ... 



ENUMERATED IN— 


77,578,951 9 38,708,939 38,869£13 
7, 894,999 3,898,076 3,996,994 


1,374,128 

841,874 

1,086,877 

2,738,263 

908,668 

706,884 


680,534 

417,495 

637,744 

1,362,479 

446,456 

340,834 


693,594 
424,179 
549,183 
1,376,774 
463,112 
365,010 . 


CENT RAL BENGAL 6,978,939 3,610,497 3,468,449 


24-Parganas 
Calcutta ... 

Nadia ... 
Murshldabad — 
Jessore ... m. 


1,862,892 

290,667 

1,608,481 

1,282,068 

1,766,119 



NORTH BENGAL 9,991,991 | 4,713,949 


Rajshahi 
Diuajpur 
Jalpaiguri 
Darjeeling 
Rangpur 
Bogra ... 
Palma ... 
Malda ... 
Kuch Bibar 
Sikkim ... 


EAST BENGAL ... 

Khulna ... ... 

Dacca ... 
Mymensingh ... 
Faridpur — 

Backergunge 
Tippera ... ... 

Noakhali 
Chittagong 
Chittagong Hill 
Tracts ... 

- Hill Tippera 


1,383,228 

1,436,077 

699,167 

124,726 

2,044,765 

816,638 

1,371.421 

786,143 

622,131 

34,010 


1,187,326 
2,684,223 
3,800,068 
1,864,163 
2,231,767 
2,061,239 
1,122,386 
1,341, Bll 

117,898 

129,431 


694,875 

743,183 

317,963 

61,716 

1,044,689 

414,991 

675,238 

382,569 

273.493 

17,458 


1,255,650 

1,932,045 


1,124,818 


NORTH BIHAR 

Earan _ 

Ohamparan 

Muzaflarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Vnmea ... 


i' ■ : BIHAR 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Mongbyr 


ORISSA ... 

Cuttack 1 

Ealasore... 

Puri — 

CHOTA NAGPUR 
PLATEAU 

Hazaribagh 
Ranchi ... 

Palaxnau 
Hanbhnm 
Singhbhum — 

Eomhal Parganas 
Angul ... _ ... 

Chota Nagpur Tri- 
butary States ... 
Crisis Tributary 
States 


13 £59,644 I 6 £67, 070 

2,363,085 I 1,076,836 
1,683,682 
2,667.088 
2,822,031 
1.981,416 
1,786,788 


4£77 £49 

688,353 

691,894 

231,194 

63,010 

1,000,016 

401,645 

696,183 

403,574 

249,633 

16,552 

8,999,513 

577,553 

1,308,573 

1,863,013 

940,672 

1,106,940 

1,012,346 

564,383 

707,548 


6,985£ 74 

1,276,249 

853,122 

1,330,741 

1,439,030 

1,011,896 

877,369 


7 £65,609 3,C93£38 3,869,071 


1,642,646 

2,013,819 

1,878,783 

1,982,736 


4,081,654 

2,029.814 

1,041,730 

964,261 

9 £ 99 , 69-7 

1,136,078 

1,166,868 

680.762 
1 ,239,245 

676,999 

I.6B8.2I2 

170,378 

896.763 
1,805,410 


770,224 

1,021,423 

963,116 

1,008,679 


9,091,799 

1,040,011 

537,422 

478,331 

4,798 £33 


Contiguous Dibtbict 
IS PEOVISOE. 


Total. | Hale, ] Female. 


139,616 70,349 

62,05 6 20,497 

33,382 12,453 

107,226 64,198 

86,348 44,571 

111,7 1 8 61,027 

21,117 13,687 


164,569 88,096 






66,399 38,911 


98,967 93,617 


94,191 78,616 


164,049 79,013 89,090 

64,485 22,767 41,718 

77,43 2 29,749 47,683 

23,206 g,152 14,054 

98,537 39,037 

1 63£S5 98,637 I 34,918 


178,097 79,814 1 98,983 

48,424 24,123 

64,476 25,802 

21,204 10,307 

61,62 4 21,378 

48,243 22,714 

116,02 3 60,663. 

6, 1 33 1,702 



Other parts op pbotisce. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Female. 

8 

9 

10 

135,983 

86,887 

49,006 

33,981 

19,627 

14,331 

8,424 

4,609 

3,915 

17,180 

10,091 

0,43’J 

31,403 

19,115 

12,283 

9,436 

5,329 

4,107 

1,964 

1,915 

93J 

66,473 

33,951 

99,999 

90,198 

• 49,977 

43,219 

16,066 

8,023 

8,013 

34,978 

23,948 

11,030 

13,262 

' 7,912 

6,350 

18,331 

14,983 

8,318 

10,144 

7,104 

3,040 

3,483 

2,022 

1,471 

2,2 IB 

1,416 

£02 

345 

247 

98 

760 

48tf 

261 

2,146 

1,237 

908 

666 

377 

278 

19,896 

13,393 

0,497 

1,932 

1,244 

083 

490 

214 

210 

82 

42 

40 

60,873 

49,947 

11,696 

6,995 

4,306 

1,689 

63,874 

43,472 

10,402 

10,211 

8,434 

1,777 

24,866 

19,531 

5.274 

8,203 

0,002 

2,201 

2,846 

2,141 

704 

6,232 

4,749 

484 

9,181 

8,359 

822 

2 


2 

37 

33 

4 

187,834 

161,703 

96,131 

138,902 

119,602 

19,298 

10,447 

8,618 

1,929 

67,326 

56,083 

11,242 

33,198 

29,118 

4,080 

27, 1 1 1 

17,442 

9,669 

4,224 

2,731 

1,490 

969,113 

190,979 

78,134 . 

70,386 

47,175 

23,190 

81,164 

6 b, 605 

22,859 

77,866 

64,229 

23,027 

66,837 

47,476 

19,361 

73,166 

67,910 

6,966 

64,187 

60,018 

4,179 

19,171 

17,166 

2,005 

3,429 

3,133 

246 

940,975 

137,799 

109,476 

32,303 

£3,299 

9,004 

121,222 

68,102 

53,120 

2,079 

1,170 

909 

14,664 

8,318 

6,246 

2,454 

1,341 

1,113 

77,842 

42,8u4 

35,033 

85 

65 

20 

2,417 

1,706 

711 

1,017 

60S 

411 


Outside pbotisce. 


879£83 


B 


[374,618 


55,571 I 97,966 \.98,30B 


10,390 11,732 

»,443 9,051 


10,990 


93,698 I 13,604 9,934 




98,946 


66,914 I 35,467 


98,736 


41,645 j 57,190 

s,«S 


10,046 


390,645 \160£40 \l 60 fiOS 



Non mid us’sm 1 nets onsCol Mo the latter includes 10,999 persons (6,444 males and 4,655 females) enumerated in FrMfr 

SSSSL^ were ret "™ d - bom iD 


Harm « ^ tM M 

Madras ’* 

Punjab ^ 

United Prorinces c! Agra and Oudh 
Assam -. _ 

tisralr r ... _ _ 

Central India Agency " 

Hyderabad „ _ 

Eajpulana _ _ 


Cochin 

Ajmir 

Andamans 

Berar 

Bombay 

Coorg 

Paroda 

Kashmir 

Mysore 




























SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Showing the pbopobtional Migbation to, 

AND FBOM, EACH DISTBICT. 


Disibici asi> yiinsii 
Dinsioy. 


XcsreEB PEE lfl.O-X) OF PEESEST POPTEHIOI OP DISTEICT 
WHO AES— 


Imaicrants. 


N'CTCBEE OP FEYALES TO ICO 3aiE3 
AHOSGET— 


Iccisrsats. 


Ecistaats. 


Trea To con- To 0 .v o . 

otter tircons 

places. districts. P-*<*5- 


BENGAL 


\TEST BENGAL 
Baldwin ... 

Birbhura ... 
Bankers ._ 
Midnapore ... 
Hocchir „ 
Howrah — 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

SA-Faroaaas — 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murshidsbad 

Jess ore «• — 

TOETH BENGAL _. 

Kajftshi — — 

Dinajpar — — 

Jalpsicati ... 
Darjeeling ~ 

Kir cpar — 

Bests 

Pabna — 

Alaids ... - 

Hath Bihar _ 

Sikkim — 

EAST BENGAL 

Shalca — — 

Dacca -- 
Mriueasmca — 

Faridpnr ™ — 

Baekerrarce 
Tippets — 

Nrakbali - - 

Chittagong — , _ — 
Chiltagcnc Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippers — 


NORTH BIHAB - - 


Saras — 
CYstaratan 
JicoaSarpar 
Darbhasca — 
Biinlpur ... 
Pontes 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Pitas 

Gaps 

Sfcababad — 
Slouchyr — 


Cuttack „ 
Ealascre — 
Pori — 



NOTE.— Tie icons !.? * Bescsl ’ sad tie tetai cl eaci natural dlrtsira it';: to toirtoaaa bepcsi the I 
respecters iy. 


i cl tie prar -are sol cl tie ratom <Li Iter. 


v> 
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CHAPTER III — MIGRATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. IV.— Showing the' migration between (1) Commissioners’ 

and (2 ) Natural Divisions. 

( 1 ) Commissioners’ Divisions, 


Division ik which 
bobn. 


TOTAL] ...I 

1 1891... 

Bnrdwan 

Presidency ... | ™ 

Ruishnhi 

Dacca -{fsflZ 
Chittagong — {Jgpi;" 
Patna • ...{Jig;;; 

Bhagalpnr ... •" 

Orissa — { ism 
Q hota Nagpur ^ 


FeudatoryflBOi. 
States. (.1891 . 


Outside Frov-flBOl ... 
ince. (.1891 ... 


Rajsbahi. 


621,803 

684,398 



Division in which enumerated. 


D-ca. Patna. Bhagai- 


206,799 61,220 242,034 271,648 

806,343 60,433 378,774 383,140 


60*466 


Ohota 

Nagpur. 


134,085 

133,661 


Feudatory 

Statos. 


349,442 

393,334 


3,943 1,731 


1,468 2,771 


32,405 4,r|oa 

31,414 4,416 


1,219 4,157 

1,393 6,930 


245 324 

346 1,386 


9,547 1,417 58,110 

8,643 l,4S6 61,163 


1,418 10,893 

1,106 11*438 


121 165 

701 2,803 


08,290 13,780 164,627 

66,739 16,137 193,986 


3; 101,494 
3,880,430 


275,599 

3:3,098 


198,491 

183,290 


77,612 

107,301 


161,649 

167,891 


664,679 

622,738 


305,095 

245,715 


139,667 

139,902 


319,202 

259,047 


916,166 

702,698 


(2) natural Divisions. 


Divibion in which 

BOHN. 


Division in which enumerated. 


West Ben- Central North Ben- Bast Ben- North 
gal. Bengal. gal. gal. Bihar. 


Chota Nag- m DT . T ' 
pur Plateau. XDrAI * 


61901... 045,077 761,048 713,888 261,261 278,478 180,809 

L1891... 337,363 660,691 664#98 361,134 340,698 348,661 


West Bengal 

Central Bengal ... { 2831 !!! 
North Bengal 
East Bengal ~ 

North B0»r ' 

South Bihar _(»«- 

Cheat Nagpur f 1301 ... I 
Plateau. I F.91 ._ . 

Outside Prcrir.ee 1 


03.575 I 
67,001 [ 


69,685 358,681 ' 2,938,621 

64,609 406,736 8,769# 

11,267 54,734 276,599 

8,640 86,031 313,088 

4,427 12,842 220,025 

1,331 11,743 227,808 


1,849 1 27,202 

386 120,911 

30,105 360,671 

10,130 300,003 

87,883 423,136 

90,780 418,072 

81,418 138,721 

79,388 143,484 


418,372 

262,239 


104,203 016,158 

113jm 702,098 


o Sontbal 
19, 18,238 
Dinajpnr 
















SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — Showing the gain or loss by Migration 

BETWEEN BeNGAI. AND OTHER PARTS OP INDIA. 


I’nonscK or. State. 


Atmensllortrara ... _. 

Assam 

Bmr 

Bombay and Stairs (Sindh) 
Burma 

Central Provinces and States 

Ccorg 

Gu-a'-ior ... 

Madras and States ... 

U. r. and States ... 

Punjab and States ... 
Andamans, etc. 

Hyderabad* 

Baroda „ ... * 

JIjsw 

Kashmir _. 

Kajpntana ... 

Central India 
India (Dnspedlied) 

French Settlements 
Pcrtnrucso Settlements ... 
Shan States 
Cochin _ * 



Emioiusts tkoji Bengal. 


1031. 1891. Tariation. 


+ SS,3SG 
554 

+ 83,532 

- 129 
5.S1G 

+ 44.W 4 

- 11,331 


+ 6,056 


Excess or Imhigeatioe 
OVEE EntGEATIOK. 



- tSOjSIT 

+ 69 

- 455,510 

_ 201 
+ 1,293 

- 155,334 

+ 17.S21 

IS 
1,157 
+ 17.577 

+ 367,949 
+ 10,3 <3 

- 2.299 



_ 

919 

— 

364,721 

— 

296 

_ 

4,744 

— 

109,717 

+ 

35,255 

+ 

136 

+ 

"13.610 

+ 

159,223 

+ 

8,184 

— 

2,819 

— 

551 

— 

517 

— 

SS7 

+ 

12 

+ 

112.857 

— 

14.919 

+ 

1,970 

A 

4,804 


15 


Details of Migration between contiguous districts op Bengal and 

Assam. 



Enumerated in 


Giro Hills ... Hymens inch ... 

Sylhc) ... Ditto 

Do. ... Tippers 

Do. ._ Hill Tippers ... 

Goalpara ... Eancpnr 

Ditto ... Kuch Bihar .„ 

Ditto ... Jalpalgnri 

Total born in Assam bnt ennmer- 



1891. 

Tariation. 

C29 

11,133 

S>,©50 

11,291 

728 

S,1S4 

1S9 

1 I++I 1 1 

aSt'Ss’Ss 

5Gj704 

—340 


Details of Migration between contiguous districts op Bengal and 

the United Provinces. 


Enumerated in I 1931. 1831. Variation. 


Chtmparan „ Gorathpur ... 

Saran „ Ditto 

Do. ... Ballia 

Ehahabad * Do. 

Ditto _. Gharipnr _ 

Ditto „ Benares 

Ditto _. Mirra pur „ 

Palamau ... Ditto 

Chota Karpnr Ditto 

Tributary States. 

Total bom In Beers! bnt enamor- 1 St, OSS 
ated in contiguous district ot the 
United Provinces. I 


Enumerated In 1901. I 1S91. Tariation. 


21,407 40,682 — 19.255 

24,936 7.923 | + 17,01* 

4,820 4,531 

1S.S1G 19,530 



06,309 93,166 I + 4,701 
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CHAPTER HI— MIGRATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. VI — Showing the variations compared with 1891 in the number op 


IMMIGRANTS PROM CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


jj Coimenoos Couhtbibb. 


Nepal. | Afghanistan. 


1901. 1891. 1901. 1691. 


2 3 


Djbtaht Ootjhteieb. 


British Islands. 


Total. Male. 


t01,49s\t73,3S8U,3G3 \3,4BS || X2,88C]S 




10 11 13 13 


0,S44\7,B48\l,99GpG9\339 


303 ! 1,101 330 303 7SS 482 240 14 SO 

70 370 280 90 304 173 131 9 S3 

S3 21 IS 6 23 19 4 

23 9 8 1 4 4 

76 6 1 35 IS 12 9 3 

65 I IB 95 S3 69 57 13 

27 - 632 40G 126 310 230 90 6 3 


282 676 1 1,18S\ 385 7,805 6,327 2,488 8,223 4,028 2,20© 272 244 


Murshtdabad 


NORTH BENGAL 128,420 208,787 


Rajshahi 


jalpatgnri 

Darjeeling 


K.uch Bihar 


EAST BENGAL 


8 ... 
32 61 

18,619 30,643 


68 1,921 

276 6,798 
33 46 

125 34 

83 8 


1,729 192 1,696 1,533 164 3 69 

4,534 1,262 4,326 3,330 1,05 103 173 

37 19 49 31 15 1 ... 

21 13 23 14 9 

6 3 22 15 7 ... 2 


349 242 703 620 283 32 4 


■ » 163 

61 131 


76.301 88,031 


31 17 10 7 22 14 3 ... 

31 10 7 3 9 6 4 ... 

253 164 130 28 I2B 107 81 1 

435 28B US 173 624 40 I 123 37 

1 69 40 19 32 82 10 ... 

43 I 1 ... 6 4 1... 


699 304 270 290 80 230 270 


SOUTH BIHAR ... 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahnbad 

Uonghyr 


Cuttack 

Raiasore 

Puri 


CHOTA NAGPUR 
PLATEAU 


42,246 82)409 

9 4 

19,540 34,626 

, 0,133 10.343 

7,593 7,934 i 

i 3,968 3,490 ; 


262 305 


4X8 273 


Hataribagh 


82 7 2,268 2,204 

10O 878 777 

99 69 28 

589 74 50 


60| Jos 214 


298 329 317 


376 303 Its 


e 8 

* 3 

237 47 


2,220 2,040 


962 960 

16 13 

66 46 

184 121 


8 0 68 

66 38 

26 24 

8 0 


*48 262 
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CHAPTER IV — RELIGION. 


The term embraces the various forms of belief of all. the aboriginal 
tribes of India who have not yet come under the influence of Hinduism (includ- 
ing its off-shoots Buddhism and Jainism), Muhammadanism or. Christianity. 
There is no regular creed amongst these vague, unformulated beliefs, but there 
is none the less a considerable general inter-resemblance. The following 
extract from my report on the Assam Census of 1891 seems to me to set forth 
the salient features of the forms of Animism generally met with in this part of 
India: — 


** There is a vague hut very general belief in some one omnipotent being, who is well- 
disposed towards men, and whom, therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a 
number of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and to whose malevolent 
influence are ascribed all the woes which affiiot mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must 
he offered. These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, the rocks, and 
the .streams, and sometimes also of the tribal ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, hut 
some persons are supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divination than others. 
When a calamity occurs, one of these diviners, shamans or sooth-sayers, is called on to 
ascertain the particular demon who is offended and who requires to he pacified by a sacrifice. 
This is done, either by devil-dancing, when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of 
drunkenness and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen spirits around him, or 
by the examination of omens— eggs, grains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a 
profound belief in omens of all sorts ; no journey is undertaken unless it is ascertained that 
the fates are propitious, while persons who have started on a journey will turn back Bhonld 
adverse omens be met with on the way.” 


270. The difficulty in obtaining a correct return of the number of Animists 
is two-fold. In the first place they themselves have no name for their religion, 
if such it cau be called, and all that they can say is that they are not Hindus, 
Musalmans or Christians, and that they believe in the same things as the rest of 
their particular tribe. This difficulty was got over by directing that the name of 
the tribe should be repeated in the column of the schedule in which religion was 
recorded. The second difficulty was more serious. The dividing line between 
Hinduism and Animism is uncertain. Hinduism does not, like Christianity and 
Islam, demand of its votaries the rejection of all other religious beliefs ; and it will 
he seen further on that amongst many of the lower castes of Hindus the real 
working religion derives its inspiration, not from the Yedas, but from the non- 
Aryan beliefs of the aborigines. Hinduism is not so much a form of religious 
belief as a social organisation, and a man’s faith does not greatly matter so long 
as be recognises the supremacy of the Brdhmans and observes the restrictions 
of the Hindu caste system. 

271. The way in which Hinduism is gradually attracting the non-Aryan 

n „ tribes within its fold has often been discussed, and it 

is unnecessary to refer to the subject at any length 
here. It will suffice to say that at the present time two great influences 
are at work. The first is the contempt shown by the general body of Hindus 
for their aboriginal neighbours, and their refusal to have any dealings with 
them. They are spurned as unclean, and gradually come to share the feeling 
themselves and to take the superior Hindu at his own valuation. The other in- 
fluence, paradoxical as it may seem, is the cajolery of certain classes of Brahmans, 
Degraded members of the priestly caste wander amongst them in search 
of a livelihood. They commence by reading some xeligious book, and so 
gradually acquire an influence which often ends in their obtaining the position 
of spiritual adviser to the rude inhabitants of • the village they have settled 
upon. In the Orissa States and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Yaishnava Bairagis, 
more often than Brahmans, act as missionaries of a debased form of Hinduism* 

In this way the tendency is spreading, amongst even the wilder tribes, 
to call themselves Hindus. Thus in Singhbhum the Deputy Commissioner 
reports that some Hos “ style themselves Hindus and profess to believe in the 
Hindu gods and goddesses. Some of them have taken to wearing the Brtibma- 
nical thread” In parts of the Chota Nagpur States, certain Pdns call themselves 
Dds and set up as twice-born Hindus, and m Baramba, many Kandbs and Savars, 
who were returned as Animists in 1891, claimed that' since then they had 
taken to Hindu forms of worship, and were in consequence allowed to be 
classed as Hindus. In Mayurbhanj some Santals have accepted the ministration 


* See, for example, Tribes and Castes o£ Bengal, volume I, page 173. 
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of Ynishnnva preachers awl now call thcmsolvcs Hindus. Ono of tho curious 
features of tho movement inaugurated by tho Ivhnrwars or Snntal revivalists 
was their leaning towards Hinduism. Occasionally, but very rarely, there is a 
reaction. Mr. lJompas tolls me that at the present moment there is a movement 
of the sort in the Sonthnl Parganas, whero tho women havo broken their lac- 
linngles and taken once more to homc-mndo cloth instead of tho imported 
article. 

272. The instructions to tho enumerators wero to tho effect that each 

person’s statement as to his religion should bo 
I. NcrsT*:siv or rnr nrrccN. accepted, but in practice this was often overlooked, 

and tho census officers took it upon themselves to decide whether a man was a 
Hindu or not. Man 3 * held to the fiction that a man cannot, bocomo a Hindu 
unless ho is born one, and many others could not reconcile themselves to enter 
a man as a Hindu, merely because he said he was one, when it was apparent 
to all that in his customs and mode of life ho still preserved much that was 
repugnant to Hindu ideas of purity and clean living.* Thus in the Sonthal 
Parganas the Deputy Commissioner writes: — 

“In fonie parts n good tunny SautiUs hare boon entered as Hindu by religion. This. 
I am afraid, depended largely on the idiosyncracv of ibo Chargo Superintendent.” 

The general tendency was to enter tho various tribes as Animists in the 
places where they arc chiefly found, and whero they and their mode of life 
are familiar to all, and to show them ns Hindus in places at a distance from their 
tribal head-quarters, whero they arc not so well known. Thus, in tho Sonthnl 
Parganas, barely one-tenth of tho Snntiils were shown us Hindus, while in 
Mnldn two-thirds of them were thus recorded and in Dinajpur rather more than 
a quarter. More than 09 per cent, of tho Onions in Ranchi wero entered as 
Animists, but barely one per cent, in Jnlpaiguri.t 

273. According to tho returns, tho Animists are most numerous in Rnr.chi 
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274. The practical concentration of the Animistic religions on the barren 
uplands of Chota Nagpur is due to the comparative inaccessibility and poverty 
of this tract. Successive streams of immigrants from the North-West poured 
down the course of the Ganges and spread over the level country on both sides 
of that great river, but the hilly tract beyond was left untouched. The original 
inhabitants of the hills and of the plains were doubtless closely allied but 
while those of the hills were left to their own devices, their congeners in the 
plains were either subjugated, like the Musahars, or peaceably converted to 
Hinduism, like the Bdjbansis, or driven back into the hills, like the Ordons and 
the main body of the Bhuiyas. It will be seen in the Chapter on Language how 
the Aryan dialects have supplanted the non- Aryan throughout the plains districts 
and are now slowly ousting them from their last strongholds in the hills and the 
subversion of the earlier creeds has proceeded pari passu with the disappearance 
of the tribal languages. The only noticeable difference between the distribution 
of Animists and that of the non-Aryan languages, as shown in the map on 
page 314, is that the latter are found not only in the Chota Nagpur Plateau but 
also in the north-east and south-east of the-Province, -wberethey are mostly 
spoken, not by Hindus, but by Buddhists, who will be treated of in a subseauent 
paragraph. ^ 

275 A comparison of the figures for individual districts discloses some 

Variation since 1891. cunous variations between the results of successive 

1881 and’Angul in 1891. T “rMTff!n^ 
culties attending a correct differentiation between Hindus and Animists and bv 
the personal equation of the census staff. They show clearly that much reliance 
cannot be placed on the figures for any particular tract, but when this lame 
Province is being dealt with as a whole, it may perhaps be assumed that indivi- 
dual peculiarities of treatment tend to cancel each other, and to leave the total 
for the Province practically unaffected. At the present . enumeration, for 
example, the Animistic population has gained by a more correct classification of 
religions in Angul and has lost by the indiscriminate entry as Hindus of the 
aboriginal emigrants to Jalpaiguri, Malda, and other *districts. We may 
assume that on the whole, the classification of Animists is neither more nor 
less accurate than at the previous census. 

The aboriginal tribes are well known to be prolific and yet the nersons 
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Christian propaganda will be dealt with further on. 8 “ sueoe,s of the 
276. Wa have Bean ttat two-third, of (he whole population are 

Hindus. They are most numerous in Bihar and 
Orissa and in a string of districts along the eastern 
Plateau and the western fringe of Bengal which' 

"" link tliese two tracts 

' together. Their pre- 
dominance is disputed 
in the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau by the Ani- 
mistic forms ’ of belief 
already described, and 
in Bengal Proper by 
the followers of the 
Prophet.' The propor- 
tion of Hindus steadily 
diminishes towards the 
east, until in Bogra-it 
falls to 18 per cent. 

In Pabna, Kajshahi, 
Mjmensmgh, Noakhali 
and Chittagong, only 
about a quarter of the 
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inhabitants are Hindus, whereas in Bihar, if we exclude Puraea, where Bihar 
and Bengal meet, at least eight-ninths of the population acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Brahmans. In Purnea, west of the Mahdnand£, two-thirds of 
the inhabitants are Hindus while to the east of it two-thirds are Muhammadans. 
In the north-east and south-east the rivals of the Hindus are neither Muham- 
madans nor Animists, but Buddhists. The greatest stronghold of Hinduism in 
this Province is Orissa, where more than 97 per cent, of the population profess 
this religion. 

277. In the Province, as a whole, the Hindus have increased by nearly 4 

per cent, during the decade. The improvement is 
greatest in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where they 
are more numerous by 10 per cent, than they were in 1S91. In Mest and East 
Bengal and in Orissa the increment is about 7 per cent., and it exceeds 5 per 
centT in Central and North Bengal. In North Bihar the Hindu population is 
stationary, while in South Bihar it has fallen by about 3|^ per cent. 

The - changes in the strength of any religion depend on three causes, viz., 
the reproductive power of its adherents, migration, and conversion. As an 
instance of migration we may refer to the movement of natives of Bihar 
and the United Provinces 4 to Central Bengal,- while as regards conversion, we 
have already seen how the non-Aryan tribes are gradually being enveloped 
in the folds of Hinduism. There is also a tendency on the part of this 
religion to grow at the expense of the small Buddhist population still surviving 
on 'the north-east- and south-east outskirts of the Province. Thanks to the 
energv of its missionaries, Buddhism gained a much wider range than 
Hinduism has yet attained, and although it has gradually been supplanted bv 
the latter in India Proper, it is still the religion of many on the borders of 
this Province. But even here it is gradually being pushed back. In Nepal 
the Hindu religion, backed up by the ruling dynasty, is steadily gaining ground. 
In the Chittagong Hill Tracts the contest is more even, but here too the 
victory will probably rest ultimately with the Brahmans. The following ex- 
tract from Mr. RisleVs account of the Chakmas is interesting-as throwing'Mght 
on the manner in which Hinduism is still attacking the retreating outposts^ of 
its ancient rival : — 


“ The Chakmas profess to he Buddhists, but during the last generation or so their practice 
in matters of religion has heen noticeably coloured by contact with the gross TTniflmcni 0 f 
Eastern Bengal. This tendency was encouraged by the example of Baja Dharm Baksh 
Khan and his wife Kalindi Bani, who observed the Hindu festivals, consulted Hindu astro- 
logers, kept a Chittagong Brahman to supervise the daily worship of the goddess and 
persuaded themselves that they were lineal representatives of the Kshatriya caste. Some 
years ago. however, a celebrated Phoongyee came over from Arakan, after the Baja’s death, 
to strengthen the cause of Buddhism and to take the Bani to task for her leanings towards 
idolatry. His efforts are said to have met with some success, and the Bani is believed to 
have formally proclaimed her adhesion to Buddhism.” 

278. It would be interesting if we could form an idea of the extent to 
which Hinduism has gained during the decade by causes other than natural 
growth, but the subject is. too complicated to enable even an approximate esti- 
mate to be arrived at. "We know that there are about 130,000 more immigrants 
from the United Provinces than there were fen years ago, and it is probable 
that the majority of these are Hindus. The Animistic population of Bengal 
shows a growth of only 1 per cent., whereas, in the absence of emigration ^to 
Assam, and conversion to other religions within the Province, it would pro- 
bably have grown by at least 12 per cent. The difference between this and the 
actual growth, or about 313,000. is due to emigration to Assam and conversions 
to Hinduism and Christianity. The latter religion has taken, about 60,000, 
which leaves 253,000 to he accounted for by emigration and conversion to 
Hinduism. Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the proportion of 
the emigrants from Bengal to Assam who would have described themselves as 
Anim ists before they left their homes. "We have also no means of apportioning 
the emigrants to Burma between Hindus and Muhammadans. It may, 
however, be assumed roughly that, excluding gains byconversion from amongst 
the A nimis ts and Buddhists, the increase during the decade would have 
approximated more nearly to 34 than to 4 per cent.* On the other hand there 

* The en nza sraticn or Sikkin "by religion. hr? sdded SS-03Q ro the number of Hindu?- . , . 
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lias been some loss by conversions to Muhammadanism, and it will be soon 
further on that the Muhammadans liave grown during the decade almost twice 
as rapidly as have the Hindus. How far this is due to the conversion of 
Hindus, and how far to the greater fecundity of the Musalman population, will 
be discussed in paragraph 31 0. 

279. Prior to the enumeration of 1872 it was thought that Muhammadans 

were most numerous in Bihar, but it was then clearly 
Dibtbibuiion or Muhammadans. es t a blishod that this is by no means the case, and 

that the Musalmans of Bihar are greatly out-numbered by those of Bengal -Proper. 
In East Bengal, two-thirds of the inhabitants, and in North Bengal nearly 
three-fifths, are followers of the Prophet, whilo in North Bihar less than a 

sixth, and in South 
Bihar less .than a 
tenth, of the 
tion acknowle 
authority. -The pro- 
portion of Muham- 
madans is smallest in 
Orissa, whore it is less 
than 2~ per cent. Of 
individual districts, 
Bogra, with 82 per 
cent., has the greatest 
proportionate Musal- 
man population; then 
follow Rajshahi with 
78, Noakhali with 
76, Pabna with 75, 
and Mymensingh and 
Chittagong with 71 

per cent.* None:, of these districts contain any of the places famous as 
the head-quarters of : 'Muhammadan rulers. Dacca was the residence of the 
Nawdbs for about a hundred years, but it contains a smaller proportion of 
Muhammadans than any of the surrounding districts, except Faridpur. Malda 
and Murshidabad contain the old capitals, which were the centre of Musalman 
rule for nearly 4£ centuries, and yet the Muhammadans form a smaller 
proportion of the population than they do in the adjacent districts of 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Nadia. Bihar, Bhagalpur and Monghyr were 
important Muhammadan cities, but in spite of this the Muhammadans comprise 
barely a tenth of the population of the districts in which they lie. This 
distribution of the Muhammadan population is significant in connection with 
the source from which it springs, which will form the subject of enquiry 
further on. 




280. The Muhammadans have increased by 7*7 per cent, during the last 
_ i decade. The greatest expansion is in the Ohota 

abiation since . Nagpur Plateau, where it is 15*0 per cent., then 
follow East Bengal and Orissa with 12’3 and 11*0 per cent., respectively. In 
South Bihar there has been a falling off of 3‘0 per cent., in sympathy 
with a general decline in the population of that tract. The actual incre- 
ment in the number of Muhammadans is about the same as in the case 


of the Hindus, but the proportional growth is nearly twice as great. This 
is due in part to the local distribution of the two religions. The Muham- 
madans are most numerous in the progressive districts of East Bengal, while 
the districts of Bihar, which are for the most part stationary or decadent, 
contain the greatest number of Hindus, But this is only a partial explanation. 


* The proportion of Muhammadan s in some areas is obscured by groat local variations within tho 
boundaries of a district. . \Vo have already seen how, in Purnea, two-thirds of the inhabitants east of the 
Mah&nanda arc Muhammadans and less than ono-third in tho tract west of that river. Similarlv mltnrinTmr 
threo gnartors of tho residents of tho Gaibandha subdivision, which adjoins Bogra and Mvmensineh 
arcMusalmans. compared with about three-fifths in the rest of tho district. In tho Sad ^ ~ C ’ 
«« «v« T 5i* ,0 £? ? f .^ adia > considerably less than half the population is Muhammadan, while 
S n„*,„^“v° ( P - r0 ?, 0rtl0n to l? P° r cont - The Narayanganj subdivision of ; 

Muuammadan but m the rest of tho district tho proportion is less than three-fifths. 
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The Muhammadans have grown more rapidly than the Hindus in every Natural 

Division except North Bengal, where the rate is 
the same for both religions, and Central Bengal, 
where the Hindus hare the advantage. In 
both these cases the result is due entirely to 
migration. The immigrant population has 
grown very largely, and the great bulk of 
the new settlers are Hindus. In North 
Bengal, moreover, the enumeration of Sikkim 
by religion has added 38,000 persons to 
the Hindu and only 21 to the Muhammadan 
population. The reason why the latter should grow more rapidly than their 
Hindu neighbours will be discussed further on. 

281. The Christian community comprises Europeans and other foreigners, 

Eurasians and native converts. The total number 
Christians. 0 f. Christians, who now considerably exceed a 

quarter of a million, has been growing rapidly during the last 30 years, 

and there are now three times as many as there 
were at the first census in 1872. The converts are 
most numerous in the Ranchi district, where three 
distinct missions are at work amongst the abori- 
ginal Mundas and Ordons, and there are now 
124,958 Christians compared with only 36,263 
in 1881. Calcutta comes next with about 38,000, but this number includes 
about 28,000 Europeans and Eurasians, and the total strength has not grown 
very greatly during the last 20 years. Then follow the 24-Parganas with 
about 14,000, Dacca with 11,500, the Sonthal Parganas with 10,000, and Nadia 
and Palamau with about 8,000 each. The only other districts where the 
number of Christians exceeds 4,000 are Darjeeling, Faridpur and Backergunge. 
The distribution by race and sect and the various missions at work will be 
noticed in the next section. 

282. The total number of Buddhists is 237,893, compared with 194,717 

at the last census. The increase is due partly to 
Buddhism. . the inclusion of 20,544 Buddhists enumerated in 
Sikkim, where there was no return of religions in 1S91 : but there has also 
been a considerable increase in several districts, the figures for which are given 

in the margin. The Calcutta Buddhists are chiefly 
immigrant Chinamen. There is a small Buddhist 
colony in the Baramba State in Orissa, an 
interesting survival of the time when Buddhism 
was the predominant religion in India. The 
persons in question are Saraks by caste and still 
infer-marry freely with the so-called Saraki Tantis 
of the Moghalbandi, who now describe themselves 
as Hindus. This interesting community will be 
further dealt with In the chapter on Caste. 

It is well known that at the Council of Jalandhar, held by the Scythian 
King Kanishka about the end of the first century of our era, a split occurred 
amongst the Buddhists, some following the purer doctrine preached by Buddha 
himself, with all the difficulties it placed in the way of attaining salvation, while 
others extended it to all and, by idealising Buddha and his attributes, gradually 
added new Buddhas and Bodhisats, who assisted in the work of salvation, and 
introduced numerous gods and demons as objects of worship. The former, or 
southern school, contemptuously called by its opponents the HInayana, or Little 
Vehicle, is represented by the Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, while the latter, 
or Mahaydna, is the basis of Tibetan Lamaism and also of the Buddhism of 
Nepal. Its gradual debasement in Tibet has been ably described by Colonel 
Waddell, and it was probably this form of Buddhism which prevailed in Bengal 
and gradually became more and more tinged with Tantrik developments and 
corrupt, until at last it was driven out by the Hindu revivalists. 

283. The Buddhists enumerated in North Bengal are either natives of 
the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants from Bhotan, Tibet and Nepal. 
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The great majority are Tibetans* Lepchas and Murmis. In Chittagong and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, those who profess this religion are mainly Maghs* 
and CMkmds, but there is also a fair sprinkling of Tipar&s (about 3,000) in 
the Hill Tracts, who described themselves at the census as Buddhists. In the 
Tippera State the Tiparas now call themselves Hindus; but this country was 
formerly a great Buddhist centre, and some sacred shrines there were visited by 
the Tibetan traveller Buddha Gupta N&th, who travelled in India in the 7th 


centmyt ^ ag f ormer iy supposed to be a comparatively recent off-shoot 

of Buddhism ; but modern research has shown that 
it is quite as ancient as the latter, and was founded 
independently by a Kshattriya Prince, named Vardhamana or Mah&vira, who 
was bom at VaisaliJ, near Patna, about 59 9 B.C. He at first became a monk of 
the order of Parsvandth, but subsequently left it and founded an order of his 
own, one of the leading tenets of which was absolute nudity. He became 
known as a Jina, or spiritual conqueror, from which the term Jain is derived. 
His followers were most numerous in North and South Bihar, and came chiefly 
from the ranks of the Kshattriyas and Yaisyas. The artizan classes were but 
little influenced by his propaganda. He died about 527 B.C. About 200 years 
later a section of the Jain monks abandoned the habit of nudity, and thiB 
led to a schism, the two sects being known, respectively, as “ Svetdmbara” or 
clothed in white and " Digambara ” or naked (sky-clad )._ The former made 
a collection of sacred books about 300 B.C., which is still in existence, and has 
of late attracted the attention of Professor Biihler and other scholars, § 

285. The chief point of difference between J ainism and Buddhism is that 
the former rejects the doctrine of Nirvana, and believes that when the soul has 
been delivered from the trammels of successive existences it beginB a spiritual 
life in some indefinable mansion of the blessed. The Jains worship the saints 
who have attained this spiritual life. Chief amongst these is PdrBvan&th, whose 
order Mahavira originally entered, and who is regarded as the latter’s im- 
mediate predecessor. His image is found in many Jain temples, and from him 
the sacred hill of Paresndth takes its name. Buddhism, says Dr. Hcernle, was 
more practical than Jainism, which was comparatively speculative and unen- 
terprising, and having an active missionary spirit developed into popular re- 
ligions in Ceylon, Burma, Tibet and other lands far beyond the borders 
of India. 


Jainism also differed from Buddhism in that it admitted its lay adherents 
into communion with the order ; devotional services were held for them, they 
were bound by vows, and rules were framed to regulate their position and 
conduct. They thus formed an integral part of the community. Buddhism, 
on the other hand, gave its lay adherents no share in the monastic organisation, 
and held no services for their benefit. Consequently when the Br&bmamc re- 
vival of Sankar Acharjya came, and was followed by Muhammadan persecu- 
tion and the destruction of monasteries, Buddhism in India simply disap- 
peared. Jainism, on the other hand, still survives as the religion of many of the 
Baniya castes, who represent the ancient Yaisyas, Chief amongst these are 
Agarwals (Digambari) and Oswals (Svetdmbari), though both castes include also 


_ • T J' 3 of Chittagong consist of two classes : (a) descendants of Arakanose immigrants who 
J?™.. l!.™. y nB conquered by the Burmese in 1786. These are the most numerous, especially in 

h/s-hs * f: fln * 1 ^ descendants of Magh women by Bengali fathers. These are called R&jbansis or Banin 

popiiLr * Cnl " S rr ' cnt ' oned ky Turinith as a placs where, in his time, the T&ntrilc form of Buddhism was 

rf 1 ® review of recent discoveries Dr. Heornlo's able Presidential Address to the Asiatic Society 

brrnn m inf r V J f 9S ““Sk* referred to (Proceedings, February 1808). Tho Jams themselves have 

Uomn/in- i .v.f ,» »“ * lvc * JP ^. cir ancient history, and a society has been formed with tho object of 
promoting r. systematic investigation. J 

?. r ; n r° !nt * net that neither Buddhism nor Jainism are roligions in the strict sense of tho 

7 c C ‘h ,, .? monastic organisations of a type very common abonl tho period when they wero 

.Cum.* *1, i liC'lr rules and olisrrviinrr.- nn.l Hi... lie- r . r" J 


t, vz a typo very common atom tho penod when they wero 

frc-i' ‘L*. 8 ® d ,'’ l '- rr T Encc ‘ 9 > and their tenderness for life and aversion to meat, nro largely drawn 

, f , 0 .V, »«milar Brobmamc organisations, but tho latter had gradually come to cxcludo all who 

vrcrc r.05 I ritliraani.RYitl tl.isi in rmnn« » nti ^ ti-f i . . , uuu U4A ""r 
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many who are Hindus. It may be mentioned here that this religious schism 
seldom operates as a bar to marriage any more than do differences which are 
purely sectarian. The Jains themselves do not . consider that they are a 
separate religious community, and at the census many returned their religion 
as Hindu. The number of Jains shown in our returns is only 7,831 compared 
with 7,270 in 1S91, but the true number is probably greater. 

2SG. The Brahmo Somaj, founded by Rajd Ram Mohan Roy, is too well 
, known to need detailed description. It is divided 

Beahmos. into three sections, the Adi or ‘original,’ the 

Nababidhan or ‘New Dispensation’ and the Sadharan or ‘common’ Samdj, but 
all alike believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brotherhood of man, and direct 
communion with God in spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 
The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather than religious. The 
A'di Samaj, or oldest section, is also the most conservative. TVhile discarding 
all idolatrous forms, it follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and 
draws its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, especially 
the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Kordn. It has only once allowed a 
non-Brahman to officiate as its minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, 
and a considerable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman members 
recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kuch Bihar. In other respects 
the restrictions of the caste system sit lightly on the members of the 
Samaj, but they are particular to style themselves Hindus, and before the 
census of 1891 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be entered 
as Theistic Hindus and not as Brahmos. The leader of this section is 
Maharsbi Debendra Nath Tagore. 

The Nababidhan Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, also known 
as the Bharatbarsliiya Brahmo Samaj was founded by Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic and has assimilated what it considers just not only in the 
Shastras, but also in the religious teachings of Christianity, Buddhism and Islam. 
The present leader is Babu Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar who, like Keshab, 
is a Baidya by caste. Inter-caste marriages, though not greatly disapproved 
of, are rare.* It is not clear how members of this communion would return 
themselves at the census. Probably many of them would prefer to call 
themselves Hindus, unless their caste happened to be a humble one, in which 
case they might describe themselves as Brahmos. 

2S7. The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj is the most advanced of these churches. 
It relies, like the Nababidhan, on the teachings of all religious systems, but is 
more uncompromising in its disapproval of ritual and set forms of worship. It 
rejects altogether the system of caste. It is also strongly opposed to the parda 
system, gives its women a liberal education and allows them an equal voice in all 
matters of church government. It freely permits inter-caste marriages not only 
in theory but in practice. Thus, a covenanted civilian who is a Brahman, has 
married the daughter of a Kayasth; and the daughter of a well known retired 
civilian of the Kayasth caste is married to a civilian of the Baidya caste. There 
are numerous sim ilar cases. The members of the SadMran Brdhmo Samaj, from 
being a religious sect, are thus gradually becoming a separate caste, recruited 
from a variety of different sources, but mainly from the ranks of the Brahmans, 
Baidyas and Kayasths. Other castes of similar origin are by no means 
unknown in Bengal, but the Brahmos are far more select than their earlier 
prototypes. 

This section is uncompromising in its rejection of all the essentials of what 
is commonly regarded as Hinduism, and most of its members doubtless described 
themselves as Brahmos in the census schedules. It may, I think, be assumed 
that the majority of the 3,171 persons returned as Brahmos at the census were 
members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. The number is small but growing. 
In 1891 only 2,546 persons were returned as Brahmos, and in 1881 only 788. 
In spite of its numerical insignificance the community is very influential and 
it numbers amongst its members some of the best known men in the country. 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European education join 
this community, not so much perhaps on account of religious conviction as 


* It is, o£ coxtrse, tt ell knoim that the founder giTe his daughter in aairisge to the Maharaja o£ Euch 
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because of the freedom which it allows to them from the irksome trammels of 
caste and from the necessity of undergoing a ceremony of purification. 

288. The few persons returned as Confucians are Chinamen living in 

Calcutta. Confucius, or Kong-fu-tse, was a sage 
Confucianism. w bo laid down an elaborate moral code but predica- 

ted nothing regarding God. Confucianism is the State religion of China. It 
has little outward ceremonial, and the study, contemplation and performance of 
the moral precepts of the ancients constitute the chief duties of its adherents. 
Many of the most ardent amongst them profess to be Agnostics, but they often 
render to Confucius and to their ancestors homage very little short of worship.* 
Confucianism is thus not a religion in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, and although most Chinamen revere its founder, they generally,, es- 
pecially in Central and Southern China, subscribe also to the teaching either of 
Buddha or of Lao-tse. The latter was a contemporary of Confucius. His 
system, known as Tao-ism, recognises the divinity of the five planets, as re- 
presenting the five elements, of the earth. All the powers of nature are deified 
and many are symbolised by mysterious dragons. The priests of the cult 
deal largely in astrology and exorcism. Of the Chinese enumerated in Bengal, 
nonfe returned themselves as Tao-ists, and the Confucians represent only one- 
thirteenth of the total number. The rest were all. entered as Buddhists. There 
were no Confucians in the returns of the last census. 


Races and Sects of Christians. 


289.. Of the total number of Christians, 27, 489, t or 9'9 per cent., belong' 
" _ to European. and allied races; 23,114, or 8-3 per 

Gbnbbal Diminution by Race. ^ ^ ^ EurasianB) an d 227,763, or 8 1-8 per Cent., 

are native converts. I have treated as Eurasians all persons who returned 
themselves as Anglo-Indian ; but even so, it* is certain that the figures for 
Europeans include a good many persons of mixed descent. From enquiries 
made after the census it was found that in one district (Dacca) 14 out of 63 
persons, who had described themselves as Europeans, were in reality Eurasians. 
If this represents the general proportion of Eurasians who . were wrongly 
returned as Europeans, the actual number of the latter would fall to 21,380, 
while that of the Eurasians would rise to 29,223.$ 

According to the birth-place statistics the total number of persons enu- 
merated in Bengal who , were born in Europe, America, Africa, and Australia 
was only 14,070, and if an addition of 50 per cent, were made on account of 
persons of pure European parentage born in India, the result would agree very 
closely with the figure obtained by deducting 23 per cent, from the total 
returned at. the census. There is, however, no reason for taking the number of 
Indian-born Europeans as 50 per cent, of those of foreign birth, and it is 
probable that the actual number is considerably greater. The total number of 
Europeans and. allied races includes 5,198 children under 15 years of age ; 
most of these must in any caBe have been born in India, and if so, the allowance 
. of 50 per cent, would give only about 2,000 adult Europeans of Indian birth. 
However this may be, the, return is clearly more accurate than that of the, last 
census, when the Eurasians accounted for only 39 per cent, of the. combined 
population of the two races, compared with 46 per cent, on the present occasion. 

The figures for Eurasians include 2,221 Feringis, all of. whom were enu- 
. merated in. Dacca,. Backergimge, Chittagong, and Noakhali. These claim to.be 
the descendants of the Portuguese who infested the mouth of the Megna in 


It has been said that the real religion of the Chinese as a nation is ancestor worship. Prom 
birth to death the chief aim of every Chinaman is propitiation of the dead. Whatever may be his 
nominal religion, his first care is_ to sacrifice to the spirits of his ancestors. There was a time in the 
history of - the Roman Catholio Missions in China when it was seriously debated whether ancestor worship 
should be permitted to the converts or. not. It was urged in support of this strange proposal that 
the permission would, enormon sly. increase the number of converts, and that the Church could gradually 
he purged of the irregularity after it had assimilated the new material thus induced to accept its teaching 
T Includes 1,081. Armenians. 6 * 

t, t It is doubtful if the general proportion of misdescription would be as high as it was in the case of 
Tlle return of Eurasian children in schools, for example, would probably he absolutely correct, 
‘hat of the poorer classes of this community whose schedules were filled in, not by 
themselves, but by the enumeraters. J 
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tl:o sixteenth nnd M-ventronth centuries. 4 About half of tbo Europeans and 
nearly two-thirds of {lie Eurasians were enumerated in Calcutta. 

Amongst Europeans those of British nationality greatly preponderate, 
orKrr rrjv* nntl represent 01 per cent, of the totnl.f Tho 
nmnber of no other nationality is largo. Germans 
are most numerous, then French and then Austrian*:. About half of these 
non-British Europeans wen* enumerated in Calcutta, where they aro mostly 
on paired inbusn* In the rest of the Province many of them arc missionaries 
of P.e Hcmun Catholic nnd Lutheran churches, but the Greeks are usually in 
business and souk of the Flench arc engaged in the silk trade. 

No useful purpose would be served by dwelling at any length on the age 
.w o:iSr:cr!:r:,-rn.«e;> statistics of Europeans and Eurasians. The prin- 
cipal figures are reproduced in the margin, and 
further details will be found in 
Table XVIII. It may be noted 
that of the European British 
subjects 72* ( percent, aro bet- 
ween the ages of 15 nml 50, and 
that in the case of other Euro- 
peans. Eurasians and Armenians 
the corresponding percentage is 
71*1, 51*1 and 04*7, respectively. 
A special return of the males 
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of those classo*-*, with details as 
r who aro volunteer-*, has been prepared separately at tho 
th“ Milstaiv Department. Amongst Europeans the males aged 
r greatly outnumb.r tbo females. 

More than thnc-fifths of tho Europeans belong to the Anglican com- 
St.-- .* i:rt rmi j?: inunion, and about one fifth are Homan Catholics, 
l.'r According to the returns the Presbyterians number 
less than one-:«-nth, but it is believed that tho real number is greater and that 
some of those who describe ! themselves as belonging to tho Church of England 
were brought up :;s Presbyterians. Of the Eurasians, more than half aro Homan 
Catholics and marly two fifths belong to the Anglican communion. Less than 
one»tcnth bs lone t»> all the other sects combined. The proportion of Homan 
Catholics is swollen by the inclusion of the 2,2*21 Feringis, of whom all but 
1P1 belong to this p'-r-unrion. 

202. Tin: colhctbui of information regarding the sects of Native Christians 
^ - r-c* ~i*- w -ts a matter of special difficulty, owing to the 

*r< cr . A.ivr '..i' ignorance of the persons concerned and of the enu- 

merator.' who rcc odd the particulars regarding thorn. Some months before the 
census, enquiry wa* made in every district as to the missions at work and tho 
villages in winch converts wore "found. When tho required particulars had 
been collected, the cii-trict officers were n<kcd to see that special instructions on 
tin; subject wire given to the supervisors and enumerators concerned. The 
heads of the various mi-dons were at tho same time requested to instruct their 
converts a« to ho\\ r they should describe themselves. In spite of this all sorts 
of stratum entries wore found. .Some of these could easily bo classified, with 
reference to the information collected before the census regarding local names 
of missions, but others could only be diagnosed after enquiry in the district. 
As an instance I may mention “ Christian Waste.”* Waste seemed at first to be 
intended for Wesleyan, but enquiry on the spot showed that it was meant for 
University, and that tho persons thus described were converts of the Dublin 
University Mission. Another difficulty was that many were merely returned 


• Ti.e cLv’cr on (Vto (paragraph COS) contains a fuller description of £lii - community, 
t Armenian* arc here Iff: out of account. 

- -j-,.,. refcr.-tirf* to rici officers with a view lo local enquiry wore very numerous, and were not by 
nnv varan* "coi.'tir.f.l to th>* subject of sect. Doubtful ra*!e entries were referred in great numbers?, and 
n jl*„ doubtful crmbiMtieii- if ape and ci« il condition. doubtful returns of language, occupation, religion and 
• i.-Iite. Special emuirio- were nl*o made ia tbe case of certain infirmities returned at tbe census. B t 
da,. ir.-.nv refvrcr-c:* we thought that tbo di*trict staff would be able and willing to copp with, 
“fin «cmc Vs»r* the compliance with cur numerou? requests for information must nave constwuted a 
-eV.iu* addition to tbe ordinary work of tbo district officer. Put the amount of local investigation that 
was practical wt« by no means equal to tbe amount that was desirable. 
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a* “Christian" or as “Protestant.” Enquiries -were made in as many eases as 
possible and the return was corrected in accordance with the replies received 
froni the district officers. But enquiries could not always be made, and in tho 
end about one Native Christian in every sixty had to be entered in the final 
tables as of sect unspecified * It is probable that the majority of these belonged 
to one or other of the various Protestant sects, but the total number is so small 
that it does not appreciably affect tho details. 

So far ns the returns go, about two-fifths of the Native Christians are 
members of the Roman Catholic Church; nearly one-third are Lutherans; 
rather more than a seventh belong to the Anglican communion, and nearly one- 
elevcntli are Baptists. The other denominations combined account for only 
about one in every 19 Native Christians. 

293. The total number of Native Roman Catholics is now about 90,000, 

compared with 78,000 in 1891. There has thus 
Roius Catholic Missions. ]j een an increase of 15 per cent. The great centre 

of Roman Catholic Missionary enterprise in this Province is the district of 
Ranchi, where its converts exceed 54,000 or about three-fifths of tlie total 
number in the Province. In this district and Palamau combined, there has 
been on increase of about 17 per cent, during the decade. The next most 
numerous community of Roman Catholic Native Christians is in Dacca, 
where tho number exceeds 10,000 ; then comes Calcutta with 4,000, tho 24- 
Parganas with 3,000 and Nadia and Cliamparan with 2,000 each. Although 
small in point of numbers, the Roman Catholic Mission in Cliamparan has 
an interesting history. There are two main centres, at Bettiah and Chuhri. 
The former was established about 1740 by Father. Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who was passing near Bettiah on his way 
to Nepal when he was summoned by Rfijd Dhruva Shah of Bettiah to attend his 
daughter, who was dangerously ill. lie succeeded in curing her, and the 
grateful Raja invited him to stay at Bettiah and gave him a house and about 
90 acres of land. The Chuhri Mission owes its origin to some missionaries 
who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two reached Lhassa and wore followed by 
others. They built a mission-house and chapel ; but as soon as tho number of 
their converts began to increase, they incurred tho ill-will of the Grand Lama 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nopal (in 1713) and established 
missions at Kliittmandu, Pntan and Bhitgdon. They received grants of land 
from the Nowar kingst and prospered considerably until 17GD, when the Newfir 
dynasty was overthrown by the Gorkhas who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate tho Christians. Being warned in time, the missionaries, with 
sixteen families of tlicir converts, flea to Bettiah and were given a small land- 
grant at Chuhri. Many of tho present Christians in Chuhri are tho descendants 
of the original fugitives from Nepal and still speak their old language, but they 
have intermarried to a considerable extent with tho Native Christians of Bettiah. 

294. Tho Lutherans lmvc rather more than 09,000 converts compared with 

only 23,000 in 1891. Of the present number about 
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imVionariYs and it is thought by sonic that political reasons may Imvc arti- 
ficially augmented ilio number of professed Christians. Unlike the ITindus, 
the Mumhis rereivc apostates from Christ innilj' back into thoir community, and 
it is said that oases of backsliding arc by no means rare. Wo must, therefore, 
wait for the next census before we can pronounce how far the wonderful 
progress made in the past decade is genuine and permanent. 

29*». Although barely half ns numerous as tho Lutherans, tho Native 

Christians of the Anglican communion are much 
r.tt.jcr '•••»>•’ o>vrc.«. 1Moro widely diffused over tho Province, and many 
of them are drawn from classes amongst whom tho obstacles, social and 
otherwise, which stand in tho way of an open profession of Christianity arc 



with rather mote than 10,000 in 1S91. Tho differoncc between tho progress 
made by this mission mid that attained h}' the Lutherans is very marked, 
but it must be remembered that there are 22 Lutheran missionaries compared 
with only three belonging to tho Church of England, and that the former 
have seven nut-stations in different parts of the district, while tho latter arc 
congregated at she district head-quart* rs. 

Next to Kanchi the Nadia District, with nearly 0,000, contains tho largest 
number of Native Christians of this denomination. Tho Nadia mission was 
founded by the Church Missionary Society in 1831, fifteen years after 
the inception nf tho first mission in Hurdwnn. In 1S3S, when much relief 
was being given to sufferers from famine, OQl) families, or nbout 3,000 souls, 
pin red themselves under Christian instruction, and in the following year 900 
persons were baptised at the same time. These wholesale admissions to the 
Church included many who were not true converts, and for many years there 
was much trouble in consequence. Not only did many apostatize, but great 
difficulty was experienced in putting down caste distinctions ; and even to tho 
present *dav many of the Native Christians of Nadia preserve the memory of thoir 
old social distinctions, and those from a high caste will not willingly” associate 
or cat with others of low origin. The advent of a Unman Catholic mission 
in the district has not increased the capacity of the missionaries to deal with 
the c o difficulties, but in spite of them the number of professed Christians of 
this persuasion appears to have grown by about 19 per cent, since 1S91. 
Amongst other important missions of tho Church of England aro those in tho 
2-J-Parganas, Calcutta, and tho Sontlml Pnrganas. 

290. The Baptists, with a total strength of moro than 19,000, have their 

head-quarters in tho swatnps of Backergungc and 
! * ,r:>r, ‘ Fnridpur, where they have been working amongst 

the Chandfils or Nnmnstidras since 1831, and where tho number of their converts 
now exceeds 7,000. The first Baptist Mission in this province was established 
in Jo-sore in 1802 but tho number of Nntivo Christians in this district who 
were returned us Baptists at (ho present census is only 270.* Next to Backer- 
gunge and Fnridpur, Cuttack, with 2,000 Native Christians, is the most 
important centre of Baptist Missionary enterprise in this province. The mission 
there was founded in 1823. 

297. The only other mission that need bo mentioned is that of the Church 

of Scotland whoso missionaries aro now at work in 
PcE‘rrtcnu:.-«. various parts of the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 

districts. The work began in 1870, but it is only in recent years that marked 
progress has been made. No natives of tho Darjeeling district wero returned 
us Presbyterians in 1891, and tho total number of Native Christians was only 
298. At the present census tho number returned ns Presbyterians is 1,773, 
and there aro also 243 Protestants unspecified, who have beon added to tho 
Anglican communion in accordance with tho general schome of classification, 
and 7.J Native Christians whose sect was not returned. Most of these also 
were probably Presbyterians. If tlioy bo added tho total comes to 2,091. 
According to tho Church returns kept by tho mission tho number of converts 

• In K!.nlna, which was till recently part of Jessore, there aro about 1,(K0 Native Christians of tho 
Baptist denomination. The baptist Mission in Baekorguntte now lias a rival in the Oxford Mission, which 
was started there in 1895 and bas'gaineJ about 503 converts, chiefly in the Barisal and Gauraaai thanas. 

x 2 
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is considerably in excess of these figures, but the difference was brought to my 
notice at a very late stage when it was no longer possible to make proper 
enquiries into the cause of the discrepancy « * 

298. The classes most receptive of Christianity are those who are outside 

the Hindu system, or whom Hinduism regards as 
Onmts of Native Chbistuns. degraded, and it is for this reason that the missions 

in the Chota Nagpur Plateau have so much greater apparent success than 
those in the plains, while of the latter, the most flourishing are those whose 
wo'rk lies amongst depressed communities such as the Naraasudras of Backer- 
gunge and Faridpur. Amongst the higher Hindu castes, there are serious 
obstacles in the way of conversion, of which family influence and the caste 
system are the greatest. By accepting Christianity a man at once cuts himself 
off from all his old associations and is regarded, even by his own family, as an' 
outcaste. Moreover, the prospect of such an occurrence is viewed with the 
greatest dread, and when any one is suspected of an intention to become a 
Christian, the greatest possible pressure is put on him by all his relations 
and friends, in order to make him change his mind. The inducements to 
conversion in such a case must he exceptionally strong, and the catechumen’s 
character must be one of unusual independence, before he will take the final 
step and allow himself to be baptised. 

The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far reaching, and there are 
many “whose acts and opinions have been greatly modified thereby, but 
amongst the higher castes tne number who at the present time are moved to make 
a public profession of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there 
seemed a prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks of the 
educated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen and other eloquent 
£r£hmo preachers turned their thoughts and aspirations iuto another channel. 

299. The Christian Missions, or at least those of the Protestant faith, do 
not recognise caste, and in most parts Native Christians were simply entered 
as such without any reference to their origin. But amongst converts who 
had never been under the caste system, i.e., who belonged to tribes, not castes, 
there is no more objection to the retention of the old tribal name than there 
is to an Englishman distinguishing himself from a native of Frauce. Amongst 
converts of this class, therefore, the tribe of origin was usually entered in the 
caste column. When this was done, the information was tabulated and the 
result has been noted, for the tribes concerned, in the column of remarks in 
Table XIII. The figures for some districts are very complete and here they fully 
confirm what has been said above 

regarding the classes who are most 
readily brought under the influence 
of Christianity. In Ranchi, for ex- 
ample, of 125,000 Native Christians, 
all but a few hundred belong to 
one or other of the aboriginal 
tribes, Orion, Munda and Kharia. 
The persons returned as of Lohir 
origin, are doubtless recruits from 
the aboriginal blacksmiths, more 
correctly known as Kol Lohara, 
and the Ahirs are probably cattle- 
keepers of non-Aryan descent. The 
converts from the ranks of Hinduism 
are very few in number, and even 
these do not usually come from tie 
higher strata of Hindu society. The 
figures for Singhbhum and the Chota 
Nagpur States, though less complete 
than those for Ranchi, point clearly 
to the same conclusion. In Mvmen- 
singh. four-fifths of the Native 
Christians were returned as Giros, 
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.Ranchi. 

Ocloo. 

Munda 

iChsrii ... 

Bhnij& 

Lobir ... 

oMk ..: ..: 

Bin ... 

Turi 

£h!r , ... .. 

Kurmi ... 

A«nr 
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Unspecified 

Slnghbhum. 

Vanda ... 

Ho 

Orion 

Unspecified ... „ 
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Unspecified 
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Darjeeling, 

tepebn 
Kbambu ... 
K&mt 

Uurmi ... 
Qutung ... 
Manger ■ ... 
Limbo ... 
Hewir 
Orion ... 
Sikkim, Bbotia 
Damai 
Munda 
Qharti 
Kbas ... 
Sarki 

Tibetan ... 
Tikhi ... 
Sharpa, Bhotia 
Nepali 
Unspecified 
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Unspecified 
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1,333 
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77 
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60 
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Hote — T he information ior Patomau und the Sonttol Par. 
too incomplete to be recorded. It my be mentioned 
that in Pa&man, although " Native Christian” was the 
in the taste column, the language o{ T,il4 ant ol 7.89! 
,0 *]??.* “?. st 01 tbe averts may be bold to bavo been 
recruited iron this tribe. 
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and it is probable that of the remaining fifth, who did not state their origin, 
many belonged to the same race. In Darjeeling, the greatest success is 
met with amongst the Lepchas, who constitute nearly half the total number of 
Native Christians in the district. Then follow the Khambus, another non- 
Hindu tribe, and then the Kamis, or blacksmiths of Nepal. The last mentioned 
are Hindus, but their social position is a very degradea one. 

As regards the inducements to conversion, Colonel Dalton writes as follows 
regarding the Oraons : — 

“ If we analyse the views of most of the Oraon oonverts to Christianity, we Bhall I think 
he *h!o to discern the influence of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives 
tW^st led them to become cateohumens. The Supreme Being, who does not proteot 
the ^rom the 6pite of malevolent spirits, has, they are assured, the Christians under his 
spec'Ultcaro. They consider that, in consequence of thiB guardianship, the witches and 
bhuts have no power over Christians ; and it is, therefore, good for them to join that body. 
They are taught that, for the salvation of Christians, one great sacrifice has been made, and 
they see that those who are baptised do not in fact reduce their live stook to propitiate the 
evil spirits. They grasp at this notion ; and long afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the mystical washing away of sin by the blood of Christ is the dootrine on whioh 
their simple minds most dwell.” 

The Muhammadans of Bengal. 

300. A Muhammadan gentleman has recently published a book in which 

he attempts to controvert the statement made by 
Onion.- or ms Muhaiuiadaks Mr. Beverley in the CensuB Report for 1872 that 
or EJ.GAE. “the existence of Muhammadans in Bengal is due, 

not so much to the introduction of Moghal blood into the country, as to the 
conversion of the former inhabitants, for whom a rigid system of caste discipline 
rendered Hinduism intolerable,” and to prove that they are, mainly of foreign 
extraction.* His argument may be summarised as follows: — 

Bengal was under Muhammadan rule for more than five and-a-half cen- 
turies, from Bakhtyar Kliilji’s invasion in 1203 A.D. until the English acquir- 
ed the Diwani in 1765. The Musalman rulers attracted their co-religionists 
from other countries. They appointed Saiads, Moghals and Afghans as their 
officers of State, and granted rent-free lands to men of learning and piety. In 
spite of numerous resumptions numbers of such grants are still extant, chiefly 
in the Rarh country, and many parganas and villages still have Persian 
names, showing that they once formed part of estates owned by Musalmans.f 
Their armies were also composed of foreigners who likewise settled in the 
country. Bengal was, moreover, a great asylum for Muhammadan refugees 
from Upper India, especially during the time of the independent kings (1338 to 
1576).' At the downfall of the Ghori dynasty and during the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlak, numerous families sought shelter in Bengal. In Akbaris 
reign, many religious teachers were deported to this province. Large numbers 
again were attracted by the wealth and fertility of the country. Those who 
came remained as permanent settlers, and it is from them that the present 
M uha mmadan population is chiefly descended. The Musalmans are far more 
prolific than the Hindus, and it is, therefore, not surprising that their 
descendants should now outnumber the indigenous population. 

301. It was never intended by Mr. Beverley to deny that many of 
the leading Muhammadan families can trace their origin to foreign sources. 
This is admitted by all. The Naw&b Bahadur of Murshidabad, for instance, is 
a. Hasan-ul-Husaini Saiad, and there are in most districts several well known 
families of foreign descent who have preserved the' purity of their blood by 
refraining from intermarriage with families of more dubious ancestry.^ It is 
also beyond doubt that owing to the Muhammadan law of inheritance and other 
causes, many families of foreign origin have gradually sunk and become merged 
in the general mass of the population, and that the numerous soldiers of fortune 

* u The Origin o£ the Muhammadans of Bengal ,f by Khondkar Fuzli Bubbee ; Messrs. Thacker, Spink 

* ^°-f* Ghijas^ ad-din (1214-27) Kasir-nd-din (1426-57) and Hnsain Shah (1498-1521) are specially men- 
tioned as haying enconraged the settlement of noble or pions_ Muhammadans. 

J Most families of this category are either P athans or Saiads. Very few call thexnselyes Shekhs. 
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Locality. 

Number ol 
Muhammadans, 

Proportion per 
10,000 

population. 


14,141,12* 

5,201 

United Provinces 

4,507,235 

1.780 

Bombay (with Sind.) ... 

1,635,037 

1,363 

Madras 

2,477,010 

on 

ZJEXGA.Z 

25,496,4.10 

3,248 

North Bihar* 

2,221,812 

1,021 


744,503 


Wert Bengal 

1,031,620 

1,317 

Central Bengal 

3,773,321 

4,675 

Korth Bengal 

6,6/6*408 

6,673 

East Bengal 

11,220,427 

0,017 


• Exclude? Kishanganj, subdivision of Parnea which lies 
East of 3iahinand4. 


and- their followers wlio once found a livelihood -in Bengal must have left chil- 
dren behind them whose descendants are still alive. This, however, does 

not in any way account for the fact that 
there are more than 25 millions of Muham- 
madans in Bengal, or explain their local 
distribution. In Bihar, which first came 
under Muslim rule, the proportion of 
Muhammadans is far smaller than it is 
in Bengal Proper, and although in the 
latter tract, Muhammadans are numerous 
in the neighbourhood of the old capitis at 
Gaur, Panduah, Rajroahal and Mi vns Ud- 
abad, near which most of the land'§?ants 
are found, they are far less so than in 
Eastern and Northern Bengal, whither 
the stream of immigration must have been comparatively thin and attenuated. 
Even near the old capitals the Muhammadan. settlers always sought the higher 
levels, and they would never willingly have taken up their residence in the 
rice swamps of Noakhali, Bogra and Backergunge. The number of old 
Muhammadan families is very small in East and North Bengal, and yet it is 
there that the Muhammadans as a class are more numerous, not only than 
in any other part of Bengal, but than in any other part of India. Again, the 
early invaders were chiefly Path ins, not Arabs, and yet the Muhammadans of 
Bengal who call themselves Shekh outnumber those who profess to be Pathans* 
in the ratio of 50 to 1. The number of Moghals in this Province is quite 
insignificant, but that of soi-disant Shekhs, is more than twenty times as great as 
the estimated population of Arabia.*}* Many of these ‘Shekhs,’ moreover, have 
only recently begun to claim this appellation. They were formerly known as 
Atraf in South and as Nasya in North Bengal ; the latter word is still commonly 
used by outsiders, though the people concerned now prefer to describe themselves 
by a morejpretentious name. 

The small extent to which Muhammadans bulk in the population when 
their numbers are not added to from outside is shown by the fact that in Orissa, 
the last stronghold of the AfgMns in this Province, whither they fled after 
Akbar defeated them in Bengal, and where they were granted extensive jigirs, 
the proportion of Muhammadans to the total population is only 2£ per cent. 

302. Mr. Abu A. Ghaznavi, a leading Muhammadan gentleman of Mymen- 
singh, who has prepared an excellent account of the Muhammadans of that 
district, and who is a strong supporter of the theory of the foreign origin of the 
Muhammadans, admits that local converts bulk largely in the total. His con- 
clusion is that “roughly speaking 20 per cent, of the present Muhammadans are 
lineal descendants of foreign settlers, 50 per cent, of them have an admixture of 
foreign blood and the remaining 30 per cent are probably descended from Hindu 
and other convert s.” In another part of his essay, Mr. Ghaznavi makes some 
observations which seem to point to a larger proportion of local converts than 
the above estimate would indicate. He says : — 

“ Besides the few families of unquestionable foreign extraction there are other families 
in considerable nnmbers wbo have an admixture of foreign blood in their veins. There are 
22 distinct villages where most of their families reside.” 

There are more than 2§ million Muhammadans in Mymensingh, and nearly 
10,000 villages. The writer seems to be referring only to the TaDgail sub- 
division of the district, but even so the Muhammadans residing in twenty-two 
villages^ can form but a microscopic proportion of the total Muhammadan 
population. 


* The persons returned as Pathans and Moghals are less than 424,000 and 19,000 respectively. 

The fact that the speech of the : Muhammadans differs slightly from that of the Hindus Ls sometime 
brought forward as a proof of their foreigD origin, bat this is really no test. All Muhammadans look on 
Arabic as their sacred language and they interlard their conversation with any Persian or Arabic words they 
can pick up from their Mullahs or from their religion books. The grammar remains Bengali and it is only 
some of the vocables which are changed. The better educated converts often deliberately abandon their 
native language. Tne Garpeda Bhuiyas of Balasore furnish an illustration of this. 
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Mr. Ghaznavi’s essay was on° of a series which I collected from nil the 
uistjicts in the Province. The almost unnuimous conclusion of nil other report- 
ers in Eastern and Northern Bengal was that the groat bulk of the Muham- 
madan population is there descended from local converts. Another writer from 
Mymensingh (also a Muhammadan; expresses tho opinion that tho local 
Muhammadans “ are chiefly descendants of local converts,” and in tho report 
from Bogra it is stated that: — 

“I have on ninny occasions scon Muhammadans whoso fefttnresaroidontio.il with those 
«'f members of tho Koch caste with n decided Mongolian expression.” 

The survival of Hindu names and Hindu superstitions is constantly dwelt 
on in these reports but this subject will bo adverted to in more detail further on.* * * § 
303. Tho above reports refer to tho general cimrnctor of tho Musalman 
population in most parts of East and North Bengal. There are occasional 
exceptions, <*.?. in Chittagong, where (hero was an old Arab settlement of 
traders and adventurers.! Mr. Allen notices this in his Settlement Report 
where he says that : — ’ 

"The high cheek bone?, hook noses nnd narrow faces of many of tho inhabitants of 
Oaittngonc proclaim their Arab origin. Again tho muscular, bull-necked, strong-featured 
and thick bear Jo 1 dweller on therein is a very different creature from tho ileshlcss, feature- 
less hairless inhabitant of tho interior of the district. Those differences aro racial, tho former 
being desivndants of soldiers of (he Moghal armies while tho latter aro probably of mixed 
origin.” 


And even in places where tho general appearance of the Muhammadans 
most closely resembles that of their Hindu neighbours, there nro often cases 
of atavism, where the full eye, Semitic nose, high stature nnd strong board show 
nnmistakcahlo traces of foreign blood. It is not contended that even in Bengal 
Proper the ordinary Muhammadans nro nil of purely Indian descont, but it is 
certain that, of tho total number, those who are wholly Indian or in which 
the Indian element greatly preponderates, form by' fur tho largest proportion. 
301. In this connection it is important (o notice tho opinion of that able 

nnd close observer, Brian Hodgson. Speaking of 
tho Koch tribe he snys+: — 


Or.’NJos or r hit or«rcrrr«. 


“In ft word Yisva Singh with nil the people of condition apostatised to Hinduism; tho 
country to re-named Bihar; the people Itfijbnnsi; so that nono but the low aud moan of this 
race could longer tolerate the very nnmo of Koch, nnd most of them being refused n deoent 
status under the Hindu regime, yet infected like their hotter?, with tho disposition to clmngo, 
very widely adopted Islam in preference to helot Hinduism. Thus tho mass of tho Koch 
people became Muhammadans. 

Buclmnun Hamilton, an equally cnpablo judge, was of tho sarno opinion: — 

«< Although the followers of the Korun form tho largest proportion of the inhabitants of 
this district (ltnigpur), there is little reason to suppose tint many of them nro intruders. 
They room in general, from their countenances, to bo descendants of tho original inhabitants. ”s‘ 

The above extracts refer to tho origin of tho Muhammadans of North 
Bengal. Dr. Wise has dealt with tho subject for Dacca and the neighbouring 
districts, anil his remarks nro so completo that I may perhaps bo pardoned for 
giving a eomowlmt lengthy' extract from theui.il 

“Tho enthusiastic soldiers, who, in tho thirteenth nnd fourtoonth conturios, spread the 
faith of Islam among tho timid races of Bengal, undo foroiblo conversions by tho sword, 
and, penetrating tho donso forests of tho Eastern frontier, planted tho orescont in the villages 
of S.vlhot. Tradition still presorves tho names of Adam Shtihid, Sh&h Jaldl Mu jar rad, and 
Kdrfurmd Srthib, as three of tho most successful of tboso enthusiasts. 

As early as A.D. 1338 n Muhammadan King rulod ovor tho Eastern distriots from 
Runuargaon, and for a century nnd n half that city' was tho provisional rosidenoo of tho rulers 


• It is sometimes domed tint tho prevalence or Hindu superstitions is a proof oE tho Hindu origin of 
tho peaplo who believe in them, and it is urged that tins may equally well bo duo to tho religious torpor 
nmongFt tho Muhammidans which prevailod nt tho beginning of British rnlo. This might possibly explain 
the facts iu places wliero Muhammadans aro in tho minority, hut it could never do so wboro thoy form tho 
hulk of tho population. Tho two religions would doubtless affect each other to sorao oxtont, but a strong 
monotheistic religion like that of Islam would never givo way before a tolerant, amirphous and polvtheistio 
creed lik) that of the Hindus. Moreover, it is tho womon, who in this country aro always the most 
conservative in religious matters, who aro chiefly influenced by Hindu ideas. 

t J.A.8.B., 1873. Pt. I, pago L’87. 

* E«savs on Indian Subjects, Vol, 1, page, 108. 

§ Statistical Account of Jlangpur, pago 221. 

,i Tho Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, communicated by Mr. Iwsloy from Dr. TYiso^s papers to tbo 
Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1891, 1’t. HI, page 28. 
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of Bengal. Although situated on the borders of the Empire, and surrounded by brave and 
aggressive races, Sunndrgaon attracted crowds of holy men, whose mouldering tombs still mnrk 
tne site of the ancient city. From it was summoned the preoeptor, who trained Jal&luddi'n 
in the doctrines of his intolerant creed, and to its families of Khwand-kars, Eastern Bengal 
looked for its supply of Muhammadan instructors. During the five centuries and a half of 
Muhammadan rule in Eastern Bengal, we only hear of one wholesale persecution of the 
subject Hin dus, and that was waged hy Jalaluddin, from A.D. 1414 to 1430. The only 
conditions he offered were the Kor&n, or death; and it is said that rather than submit to such 
terms, many Hindus fled to Kdmrop and the jungles of Assam and Kachhar, but it is 
nevertheless probable thaj; more Muhammadans were added to Islam during these seventeen 
years than in the nest three hundred. 

In Muhammadan histories no mention is made of any large Muhammadan immigration 
from Upper India ; and we know that in the reign of Akbar the climate of Bengal was 
considered so uncongenial to the Moghal invaders, that an order to proceed there was 
regarded as a sentence of banishment. The Viceroys and nobleB governing Bengal amassed 
wealth rapidly, and returned to spend it in the luxurious places of Delhi and Agra, while 
only a few officers and private soldiers, having married into native families, remained and 
settled in their new homes. While, therefore, each seat of Government, and eaoh Military 
Station, was in early times more or les3 a centre of missionary agitation, we find , another 
agency from across the seas working towards the same ends, uninfluenced by the polioy of the 
Delhi Court. On the South-Eastern frontier of Bengal, a hardy and enterprising class of 
Muhammadans have been settled from the earliest historical times ; and long before the first 
European landed at Chittagong, Arab merchants carried on an extensive and lucrative trade 
with its inhabitants, and disseminated their religious ideas among the people. How or when 
the dwellers on the coast became Musalman is unknown, but when Barbosa visited 
Bengal at the beginning of the sixteenth century, he found the inhabitants of the interior, 
Gentiles, subject to the Kin g of Bengal, who was a Moor ; while the seaports were inhabited 
by Moors and Gentiles. He also met with many foreigners, both Arabs, Persians, 
Abyssinians and Indians, and adds, “ Every day many Gentiles turn Moors to obtain the 
favour of the Kang and Governors.’' Ccesar Frederick and Vincent Le Blanc, who were in 
Bengal about 1570, also inform us that the island of Saudip was then inhabited hy Moors. 
In the sixteenth century, therefore, Chittagong was a centre from which an unceasing 
propagandism was carried on. 

"Wherevor Muhammadan rule existed, slavery was developed, and during the centuries 
of misrule and oppression, through which Bengal passed, slavery was accepted by the Hindus 
as a refuge for their troubles. Bengal has for its encouragement of slavery always possessed 
an unenviable notoriety, and the Delhi Court obtained, not only its slaves, but also its 
eunuchs, from the villages of Eastern Bengal. The incursions of Assamese and Maghs, 
tho famines, pestilences and civil wars impoverished and hardened the people and drove them 
in sheer desperation to sell their children as Musalman slaves. The treatment of these 
slaves was humane, and their position comparatively a good one, as they were allowed 
to marry, and their families, supported by the master, added to the number of Islam. 

Stories of forcible conversion, suoh as the following, are however narrated hy the 
Muhammadans themselves, without any feelings of sbnme or astonishment. While the 
Muhammadan population was still scattered, it was customary for each householder to bang 
an earthen water-pot (badana) from his thatched roof, as a sign o^ his religious belief, 
Ono day a Maulavi, after some years’ absence, went to visit a disciple, who lived in the centre 
of a Hindu village, hut could not find the “ badand.” On enquiry-lie was told that the 
Musalman villager had renounced his faith and joined an outcast tribe. On his return 
to tho city, the circumstances being reported to the Nawdb, a detachment of troops was 
ordered out, the village surrounded, and every person in it compelled to become Muhammadan. 

Another class of Hindus voluntarily turned Muhammadans, as the .only means of 
escaping punishment for murder or adultery, as this step was considered full atonement for 
either crime.' 

In later times this compulsory system was still further extended. The tyrannical 
Murshfd Kuli Kh&n enforced a law that any Amal, or zamindar, failing to pay the revenue 
that was duo, or being unable to make good the loss, should, with his wife and children, he 
compelled to become Muhammadans. Furthermore, it was the common law that any Hindu 
forfeiting his caste Tby a breach of regulations could only be reinstated hy the Muhammadan 
Government, and if it refused to interfere, the delinquent remained an outcast, ultimately 
taking shelter in tho ranks of tho Faithful.” 


305. But the most convincing testimony is that afforded by the exact 

measurements carried out by Sir. Kislev. The 
; - cro - ETEICAL <*sclv- average Cephalic index (proportion of breadth of 

head to length) of 1S5 Muhammadans of East- 
liergnl is almost identical with that of 07 Chanddls. The nasal index (propor- 
tion of breadth of nose to height) of the Muhammadans was greater than that 
c: the Chandals but not very different from that of the Chandak’ half-brothers, 
the l’cuc, and f n any case a broad nose is characteristic of the Dravidian 


* M Bcru:cr " Yol. 1 , 141 . “ Tcjsges de Le Goowz," p. 157. 
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rather than of the Aryan and Semitic types. These measurements show 
clearly that the foreign element amongst the Muhammadans of East Bengal is 
very small. The author of the book already referred to has protested stroDgly 
against the manner in which the subjects for measurement were chosen, i.e., 
against the selection of ordinary cultivators and the exclusion of all Muham- 
madans of birth, but his protest seems to be based on a misunderstanding. 
The object of the measurements was to ascertain the affinities of the low class 
Muhammadans of East Bengal who form the great bulk of the Muhammadan 
population of that part of the Province. There is no question as to the foreign 
origin of many of those of the better class ; the difference between the coarse 
features and dark complexion of the ordinary villagers and the fair skin, and 
fine features of some of the gentry is apparent to all, and it was precisely for 
this reason that instructions were given to exclude the latter from the 
operations of the Anthropometric survey.* There have been no measurements 
of the Muhammadans of North Bengal, but there seems no reason to doubt that, 
if they could be taken, they would fully confirm the popular view that they are 
for the most part very closely allied to the Bajbausis amongst whom they live 
and whom they closely resemble in feature. 

306. It seems to me that there can be no doubt as to the local origin of 

most of the Muhammadans of East and North 
.. Estimate of pbofoetiox of Bengal. In other parts of the Province also the 
Iiph ammada^ s 0 ”? Bekqal^ THE general opinion is that the lower classes of Muham- 
madans are recruited mainly from local converts. It 
is impossible to form an exact estimate of the relative strength of the two 
elements, the Indian and the foreign, but it may be said generally that almost the 
whole of the functional groups, such as Jolaha and Dhunid, throughout the Pro- 
vince, the great majority, probably nine-tenths, of the Shekhs in Bengal Proper, 
and a large proportion of them, possibly half, in Bihar are of Indian origin. 
The foreign element must be looked for chiefly in the ranks of the Saiads, 

Pathans and Moghals. Even here there are many 
who are descended from Hindus, and it will be seen 
in the chapter on Caste that high caste converts are 
often allowed to assume these titles and, in some 
cases, to intermarry with those who are really of 
foreign descent. Their number, however, is pos- 
sibly only a small proportion of the total and may 
be neglected. If the above estimates be taken 
as a basis, it would appear that the strength of the 
foreign element amongst the Muhammadans of 
Bengal cannot, at the most, exceed four millions, or 
say, one-sixth of the total number of persons who profess the faith of Islam. 

307. It has already been noted that the affinities of the Muhammadans of 

East Bengal seem to be with the Pods and 
Classes fboh which coxtebts Chandals and those of North Bengal with the BAj- 
lox-e, bansis and Koches. The conclusion is based, not 

only on their striking physical resemblance to their neighbours, but also on the 
fact that the proportion of Hindus of other castes in these parts of the country 
is, and always has been, very small. f The main castes are the R&jbansis 
(including Koches) in North Bengal and the Chandals and other, castes of non- 
Aryan origin iu East Bengal, sot-hat even if thedifferentgroups yielded converts 
in equal proportions, the absolute number of converts from such castes would 
be much greater than from others. But, except in the case of forcible conver- 
sion, it is not likely that the proportions were at all equal. The Musalman 
religion, with its doctrine that all men are equal in the sight of God, must 
necessarily have presented far greater attractions to the Chandals and Koches, 
who were regarded as oiitcastes by the Hindus, than to the Brahmans, Baidyas } 

* It would be most interesting if n second series of measurements could be taken for the better classes 
of Muhammadans. Nothing would more dearly bring out the difference between their origin and that of 
their co-religionists of lower rank. - 

f The Koches are generally supposed to have spread is any numbers only as far westwards as the 
Mahinanda which runs through the Pumea district East of that river, where the bulk of the population 
is Koch, no less than two-thirds of the population are Muhammadans, while to ihe west of it where 
the Koch element is weak, less than one-third of the population was re turned under this religion. This too 
■ in spite of the fact that the old Muhammadan capital in Purnea lay in the centre of the latter tract, 

y 
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and Kayasths, 'who in the Hindu caste system enjoy a position far above their 
fellows. The convert to Isldm could not of course expect to rank with the 
higher classes of Muhammadans, but he would escape from the degradation which 
Hinduism imposes on him ; he would no longer be scorned as a social leper ; 
the mosque would be open to him; the Mullah would perform his religious 
ceremonies, and, when he died, he would be accorded a decent burial. The 
experience of the Christian missionaries in Bengal at the present day points 
to the same conclusion. Converts from the higher Hindu castes are rare, and 
it is amongst the non-Aryan tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and North 
Bengal, and amongst the Chand^Is of Backergunge, tnat the greatest success 
is met with. 

It is not contended that the higher castes did not contribute their quota, but 
it was undoubtedly a comparatively small one,? and obtained usually by force or 
accident, rather than by a voluntary adhesion to the tenets of the Koran. This ' 
seems clearly indicated by the history of Muhammadan families of known Hindu 
origin. The Piralis, for example, became Muhammadans because they were out- 
casted on account of having been forced to taste (or smell) forbidden food cooked 
by a Muhammadan, and they still retain many Hindu beliefs and customs.f The 
Rajas of Kharagpur were originally Khetauris, and only became Muhammadans 
because, after being defeated by one of Akbar’s generals, the acceptance of Islam 
was made a condition of being allowed to retain the family estates, f - The pre- 
sent Rdja of Parsouni in Darbhanga is descended from Raji Purdil Singh, who 
rebelled against the Emperor and became a Muhammadan by way of expiation.§ 
The family of Asad A'li Kbdn, of Baranthan in Chittagong, is by origin a branch 
of the Srijukta family of Naopara. Their ancestor, Sy&m Rai Chaudhuri, was 
deprived of his caste by being forced to smell beef and was fain to become a 
Muhammadan. Jadu, the son of Rajd Kdns, the only Hindu king of Bengal, 
embraced the Muhammadan religion in order to be allowed to succeed his father. 
In Backergunge many Hindus became Musalmans after the Maghs had passed 
through their houses and so caused them to be outcasted.jj 

308. This leads to the question how far the conversion, of Hindus generally 
__ was voluntary and how far it was due to force. The 

A ethods of convebsioh. Moghals were as a rule, tolerant in religious matters, 

but tbe Afghans who preceded them were often very fanatical. It does not 
appear, however, that the Afghan rulers of Bengal often used force to propagate 
their faith, and the only organised persecution of the Hindus is that of 
Jalaluddtn, mentioned by Dr. Wise, who is said to have offered the Kordn or 
death, and who must have effected wholesale conversions.^ But although there 
was no general attack on the Hindu religion, there are numerous traditions 
of conversions on a large scale by enthusiastic freelances, such as the renowned 
Shah Jalal of Sylhet. In Mandaran thana in tho Arambagh subdivision of 
Hooghly, where the Muhammadan population preponderates over tho Hindu, 
there is a tradition that Muhammad Ismail Shah Grhdzi defeated the loeal 
Rdja and forcibly converted the people to Islam. These traditions are not con- 
firmed by history, but history tells us very little of what went on in Bengal 
during the reigns of the independent kings, and, when even the names of some 
of them aro known to us only from the inscriptionsion their coins, while there 
is no record whatever of many of tho local satraps, it is not to be expected 


tho designation ShohU* 007 * 1 * ^ ur ^ er 0D ' ^ iat t ^° convorts from tho higher castes do not usually assume 

• .1. ^ 0lae . °. n ty P 10 arc Muhammadans. Othors havo succeeded to a certain extent in r’oeover* 

ing their original caste and kayo remained Hindus, Thoy oto named after Pir Ali tho dewan of KMn Jabfin 
Au or Kuan ja Ah Trho rnled in tho south of Jessoro about four centuries ago. Pir AH, whoso proper 
nnmosvss .luhammad Tuhir, was a Brahman apostate, and. like all renogades, be probably proved a 
worse persecutor of Ins original faith than others who were Muhammadans by birth. Very little is 
Jnmwn of Pit All, but a good deal of information regarding his mastor will be found in Sir Jamos 
Westland s 'Jessorc, pages 11 to 22. 

I Statistical Account of ilonghyr, pago 179. 

r„ .f .It would be interesting to carry this enquiry farther and to trace the cause of conversion in other 
i a ®“ ,cs of known Hindu origin, such as the Dcwin familios of Pargana Sarail in Tippers, and of Haibat- 
wbo*«r^f wore formerly Brahmans, the Pathilns of Majhouli in Darbhanga, 

\i r “’ of tho ltaja of Aiarhnn, etc. Amongst early Brahman converts may be men* 

tioaen Murshtd Kuli Khan and tho dreaded iconoclast, Pahfir. 7 

»- jj Tcr i“S°’ s History of Backergunge, pago 310. 

vc-rsV kR . vc ., 8cen ' conjectures there were more converts to Islim during the seventeen 

3 c * IU - S crusade than m the nest three hundred. 
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that, even if forcible conversions -were common, there would be any written 
account of them. There must doubtless, here and there, have been ruthless 
fanatics like the notorious Tippu Sahib of more recent times, who forcibly 
circumcised many of his Hindu subjects and perpetrated many acts of the 
grossest oppression, and the fact that Muhammadan mosques were often con- 
structed of stones taken from Hindu temples, clearly shows that, at -some 
times and in some places, the Hindus were subjected to persecution at the hands 
of their Musalman conquerors. Several cases in which persons belonging to 
the higher castes were forced to become Muhammadans have been quoted above, 
and these are doubtless tvpical of many others. We read, for instance, .in the 
accounts of Chaitaoya’s life, that two of his leading disciples were Brahmans 
who had been compelled to embrace the faith of Islam. 

In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion were by no 
means rare, it seems probable that very many of the ancestors of the Bengal 
Muhammadans voluntarily gave in their adhesion to Islam. The advantages 
which that religion offered to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus, have 
already been pointed out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious Pirs 
and Fakirs who devoted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There 
were special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan supre- 
macy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the days when 
Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, the people of Bengal 
were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and when Bakhtydr Khilji conquered 
Bihar and massacred the Buddhist monks assembled at Odontapuri, the common 
people, who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and teachers, were 
easily attracted from their old form of belief, some to Hinduism and others to 
the creed of Muhammad.* The higher castes probably found their way back 
to Hinduism, while the non- Aryan tribes who had, in all probability, never 
been Hindus, preferred the greater attractions of Islam. 

309. The dislike which educated Muhammadans have for the theory that 
most of the local converts in Eastern and Northern Bengal are of Chandal and 
Koch origin seems to be due to the influence of Hindu ideas regarding social 
status, according to which these tribes occupy a very degraded position. 
This, however, is merely due to the fact that they are of known non-Aryan 
origin. If, instead of the British, the Hindus had succeeded the Moghals as 
the paramount power in India, and the Muhammadan faith had gradually grown 
weak and its votaries had attorned to Hinduism, the Moghals and Pathans would 
have been given much the same rank as that now accorded to the Chanddls 
and Koches. These tribes were formerly dominant, and it is only because they 
have lost their political supremacy and have fallen under the yoke of the 
Brahmans, that they have sunk to their present low position. t In the days of 
their supremacy they were accorded Kshattriya rank, and it is certain that, if 
they had maintained their independence, they would no more have been regarded 
as low castes to-day, than are the descendants of the Moghal conquerors of Delhi. 
They are in fact allied by race to the Moghals, but while they entered India 
from the north-east, the latter did so from the north-west, and came earlier 
under the influence of the greatest proselytising religion, nest to Buddhism, that 
Asi a has yet seen. The Moghals are converts, just as much as are the Chandals. 
It is only a question of time and place. The Christian religion prides itself as 
much on converts from one race as on those from another, and except for 
the influence of Hindu ideas it is not clear why the Muhammadans should not 
do so too. 

* As noted elsewhere, the Pod* and Chandals were probably the dominant tribes in the kingdom of 
Paundra, Vardhoas and to this day traces of the Buddhist faith can still be found in the rrorttng religion of 
the Bods. Amongst the Noclies also, traces of Buddhist influence still survived when Balph Pitch visited 
die country in the 16th century (J. A. S. B. ISIS, part I, page 240). 

t The present- depressed condition of these castes is due to political reasons.^ There i3 nothing inherent- 
ly low in them, and at ono time they enjoyed a considerable amount of civilis ition. Speaking of the Bhars, 
■who once ruled on the north bank of the Ganges from Monghyr to Oudh, and whose skill is evidenced by 
the remains of numerous emb ankm ents, tanks and forts, Sherring points out that they were not by any means 
a barbarous race. He adds:— The more I investigate the matter, the stronger do my convictions become that 
the Hindus have learnt much from the .-.beriginxf races, but that, in the course of. ages, these races have 
been sa completely subdued, and treated with sueh extreme rigour and seorn, that in the present co Hditjon 
of abject debasement in which we find them, we have' no adequate means cf judging of their originalgeniui 
and power. “ [Hindu Tribes and Castes," ToL I, page 353.] The Bhars have for the most part disappeared 
owing to absorption into other social 'groups (e.c. the Pasir). Those still known by the old tribal came 
cccupv a very degraded position and are frequently swineherds like the Kaorcs. 
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310. We have already seen that the Muhammadans are increasing more 
, rapidly than the Hindus, and the question arises as 

a£Fwa%£ o^MraAM&rl&AK to the reasons why this should be so. I have made 
population. particular enquiries as to the number of conver- 

sions at the present day and the general opinion is that it is not very great.* 
Occasionally an eloquent Mullah obtains a few genuine _ converts but, as a 
rule, the persons who cross over from the one religion to the other do so for 
material, and not for religious, reasons, c.g., a Muhammadan takes a Hindu widow 
as his second wife, or a Hindu widow is detected in an intrigue with a Muham- 
madan and, being outcasted, is fain to seek an asylum in the ranks of Islam, or a 
Hindu falls in love with a Muhammadan girl and has to adopt her religion before 
he can marry her. There are no doubt occasional instances of a genuine 
change of faith, but these form only a small minority. I have endeavoured 
to collect information regarding recent cases of conversion and the causes 
which are assigned for them, and the result is given iu Appendix II. The 
most noticeable feature disclosed by the various reports is the very small 
number of such cases which have come to notice and, unless the information 
received is very defective, it is clear that the main explanation of the relatively 
more rapid, growth of the Muhammadan population must be its greater 
fecundity. One great reason for this is that the Muhammadan widow re-marries 
more readily than her Hindu sister. The higher Hindu castes throughout the 
Province, and in Bengal Proper most of the other castes also, forbid their widows 
to marry a second time. The statistics of age and civil condition 'show that 
of every 100 Hindu women between the ages of 15 and 40, more than 16 
are widows, whereas amongst the Musalmans the number is only 12.f There 
is also less inequality in the ages of husband and wife than is often the case 
amongst Hindus. The Muhammadan again has a more nutritious dietary 
than the Hindu and his fecundity is proportionately increased. Moreover, in 
Eastern Bengal at least, he is usually better off. The Hindu has • scruples 
about leaving his home, and will rather stay on there and suffer some privation, 
owing to his holding being too small to meet the needs of a growing family, 
rather than move elsewhere. The Muhammadan has no such prejudices and 
it is he who occupies the chars of the great rivers of East Bengal and extracts 
bounteous crops from the fertile alluvial soil. Even in India, the growth of 
the population is regulated to a great extent by the material condition of the 
people, and there can be no doubt that the comparatively rapid increase of the 
Muhammadans is in part attributable to their being as a class in better circum- 
stances than their Hindu neighbours. 

311. In Bihar a converted Hindu of the Brdhman or Kayasth castes is 

usually allowed to call himself Shekh and to asso- 
co^'btu D Hi ND ub SIGNATI0 ^ ° f ciate and intermarry with genuine _ Shekhs. A 

Babhan or Rajput m the same circumstances, 
becomes a Pathan, but the lower castes have to content themselves with the 
title Nau-Muslim and it is only after the lapse of some years that they are 
gradually recognised as Shekh. In Mymensingh high caste converts are given 
the title of Khan and call themselves Pathans. 

Amongst the earlier converts, and especially in the functional groups, Hindu 
names and titles are still very common. Names such as Kdli Shekh, Kdldchdnd 
Shekh, Braja Shekh or Gopdl Mandal are constantly met Tfith. When a 
Mullah effects a conversion at the present day, he usually gives the neophyte 
a now name, but it is often chosen in such a way as to give some indication 
of the old one ; Rajani for example becomes Ridz-uddin. This reminds one 
of the way in which a Muhammadan of low social position gradually assumes 
a more high sounding designation as he rises in life, which has given rise 
to the saying— e 

11 Age ihdke Ulla Ttilla Sheshe hay TJddin , 

Taler Mdmud tipare jay Kapdl phere J addin?' 

^reporters from Midnapore. Champaran and Monghyr are of opinion 

. ~,T3 V s cot on b 1 fart actual proportion ot wiSo wa is greater amongst the Hindus, bnt also that when 
if * vf ® nt * becomes pregnant, if a Hindu, she generally commits abortion ; whereas 

into“h£ zensM m:IUdan, Bhe1vcIcome3 “® of a child as nn inducement to her paramour to take her 
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The saying can "best be illustrated by tbe successive changes of name 
hypothetical Meher Ullah, who becomes first Meheruddin, then Meheruddin 
evMiammad and then Muhammad Meheruddin. He will probably at this stage 
prefix Munshi, then add Ahmad, and finally blossom into Maulavi Muhammad 
Meheruddin AJnnad. In North Bengal a well-to-do Nasya calls himself Sark&r, 
and if he continues to prosper, he becomes in turn Paramanik, Chaudhuri and 
Munshi, and eventually, if his circumstances are sufficiently good, he ass um es 
the title of Maulavi. 

312. The two main sects of Muhammadans are of course the Sunnis and 
_ r , _ the Shiahs. The former accept the authority of all 

...TTHAUMAi.-!. «£u>, the successors of Muhammad, whereas the Shiahs 
look upon the first three, AbuBakr, Omar, and Osman, as interlopers, and regard 
Ali, Muhammad’s son-in-law, as the first true Khalifa. They also greatly rever- 
ence his martyred sons, Hasan and Husain. Sect was not returned at the 
Census, but it is known that, with the exception of those of Moghal origin, the 
great majority of Bengal Muhammadans consider themselves Sunnis, although 
at the same time they exalt Hasan and Husain and observe the Ramzan as 
strictly as the Shiahs. The religious writings of the Sunnis consist not 
only of the Koran, but also of the Hadis or traditional sayings of Muhammad 
not embodied in the Koran. These are in themselves hard to understand, but 
there are four recognized glossographers, and the followers of their commen- 
taries are called after them, being known respectively as Hanafi, Shafai, 
Maliki and Hambali. The difference between these sects is very slight, but 
the main characteristic of the Hanafis, which is practically the only one 
known in Bengal, is that the traditions are freely interpreted in the light of 
analogical reasoning, whereas the others take their stand against any 
modification of the actual words of Muhammad. Some, who interpret the 
traditions for themselves, without following any particular Imdm, call them- 
selves Alili Hadis, ‘ people of the tradition,’ or Ghair Mukallid, ‘those who 
do not wear the collar ’ (of any Imdm). 

313. In the 17th century a new sect of Muhammadan purists arose in 

Arabia who rejected the glosses of the Imdnis and 
Tins 'Wahabbi HovrjrEa— denied the authority of the Sultan, made compara- 
tively light of the authority of Muhammad, forbade 
the offering of prayers to any prophet or saint, and 
insisted on the necessity for wagiog war against all infidels. They were called 
Wahabbis after* their founder, Muhammad Wdhab of Nejd. Their doctrines 
were introduced into India by Saiad Abmad Shah of Kai Bareilli, who pro- 
claimed a jihad or holy war against the Sikhs in 1826, and founded the colony 
of fanatics on the North-West frontier. Saiad Ahmad and his disciple, Maulavi 
Muhammad Ismail, gained many converts who, in this Province, made Patna 
their head-quarters, whence they sent out emissaries to propagate their 
doctrines all over Bengal and Bihar. 

Before noticing them, however, we may refer to a movement, similar but 
independent, in East Bengal which was originated by Eaji Shariat Ullah, the 
son of a Joliiha of Faridpur, who returned about 1820A. D. from Mecca, 
where he had been a disciple of the Wdhdbbis, and disseminated the teachings 
of that sect in Faridpur and Dacca.* Amongst other things he prohibited the 
performance of Hindu rites and the joining in Hindu religious ceremonies, 
the preparation of Tasias (models of the tomb of Hasan and Husain) and tbe 
praying to pin (saints) ana prophets. He also held that India was Ddru-l-harb 
(the mansion of war J, where the observance of the Friday prayers is unlawful 
and the waging of war against infidels is a religious necessity.t He gained 
many followers, chiefly amongst the lowest classes. His son Dudhu 
Miyan, who succeeded him, was even more successful and acquired a 

* This note, so far as it refers to religions movements in East Bengal, is based mainly on Dr. Wise's 

f osihumous paper on "'The Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal,” contributed by Air. Eisley to tbe J. A. S. B. 
or 1S94. The few modifications that I have made are the outcome of further enquiries made on the 
basis of what Dr. "Wise wrote. Isolated efforts of Muhammadan ATaulavis^ to combat Hindu_ superstitions 
ore constantly coming to notice. They may meet with success for a time, but the leani ng s to Hindu 
superstitions and symbolism are so deeprooted in the hearts of low caste converts from Hinduism that, 
when the morement has spent itself, they frequently relapse and revive their old idolatrous practices. 

•}■ The modern followers of this sect deny that they hold India to be Daru-l-harb, bat is is 
impossible to say if this is really the case. 
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paramount influence amongst tho Muhammadan cultivators and craftsmen of 
Dacca. Backergungc. Faridpur, Noakliali and Pabna. Ho partitioned ,*<s'ju 
countrv into circles and appointed an agent to each to keep his sect togothindo 
Ho endeavoured to force all Muhammadans to join him, and made a deter- 
mined stand against the levy of illegal cesses by landlords, and especially 
mrainst contributions to tbe idol of Durgu. Ho mado himself notorious for his 
hitrh -handed proceedings, was repeatedly charged with criminal offences and, 
on one occasion at least, was convicted. He died in 1S60. 

314. Concurrently with this movement other reformers were spreading tho 

. , doctrines of tho Patna School, the most succossful 

Kaeuu? li. 0 f w hom was Mauluua Kara mat A'li of Jaunpur. Ho 

made two important modifications in tho tenets of his leaders. In tho first 
place he did not altogether reject the glosses on tho Hadis. Ho recognised 
that there were imperfections and contradictions, but ho held that thoy were 
not sufficient to justify the formation of a now sect. Consequently ho and his 
followers are generally regarded as belonging to tho Hdnafi sect. Secondly, in his 
Inter years at least, he declared that India under English^ rule was not D&ru-l- 
li'trb, and consequently that infidels are not hero a legitimate object of attack 
nnd tho Frida)- prayers aro lawful. Ilo Btrongly denounced tho various 
Hindu superstitions common amongst the people, and especially tho offering of 
Xhirnu or cakes to the spirits of ancestors on the Shab-i-lardt. Ho also prohibited 
the uso of music and the preparation of Tasks. On tho other hand, ho hold 
that holy pin possessed a limited power of intercession with God and encour- 
aged tho making of offerings at their tombs. Kar&mat A'li died in 1874. 
llis mission was ably carried on by bis son Hafiz Ahmad, who preached all over 
East and North Br-ngal and died only about three years ago. There aro 
numerous other preachers of tho same doctrines, of whom Sh&h Abu liakr, of 
Furfura in the Hooghly district, is ono of tho most famous. Tho llazrat 
of JJanaudlmi in Murshidnbad is also well known ; but he owes his influence less 
to his intellectual qualifications than to his reputation as a saint endowed with 
minmulous powers. 

3 1 5. These two reformed sects oro collectively known as Farazi,* 1 followers 

c of the law, 5 Namdz Hafiz, * ono who remembers his 

prayers/ Hidayati,/ guides to salvation/ or Sham, 

1 followers of the precepts of Muhammad * as distinguished from tho Sdbilci, ‘old/ 
Heroin ‘ without n guide/ llcdaiyati or Bcslidra, by which terms tho unreformed 



\-h* a proving, whereas the ordinary Sunnis fold their arms in front and tho 
Shiah* allow thorn to hang down.? Thoy aro also sometimes called Amini, 
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district thnt they nro not very well affected towards Government, and that 
ever)* family sets aside a handful of rico daily for religious objects. This is 
collected by the local head of llio community, and it is suspected that the 
proceeds are used for promoting a Jihdd. 

air. Owing, it may be, to tho Wdhnbbi trials, the roformers in Bilmr have 

Erroturr? » Dour. hitb «* to gained «ho success achieved in Bengal, 

but nt the present time considerable activity- is 
being shown by tho lenders of tho Ahl-i-Hndfs, ns tho modern representatives 
of tho WahAbbis prefer to stylo themselves. Patna seems to bo still the head- 
quarters of the sect, but unfortunately I am without information regarding 
tlmt district. In the other districts of South Bihar tho number of itB adherents 
is still very small. In Gaya it is reported thnt tho only Wahdbbis nro police- 
men from Patna. Tho movement in North Bilmr wns inaugurated by Maulavi 
Nazir Husain, a native of Monghyr now resident in Delhi, and others. The 
tenets of the sect appear to bo intermediate between those of tho two branches of 
the reformed church in Bengal Proper. As regards tho question whether India is 
Jhbu-l-f,arl or Jhirvd-Jsldm opinion appears to be divided, but Friday prayers 
nro enjoined. The hands are raised in prayer, and tho ‘Amen’ is pronounced 
in a loud voice. The use of music, the celebration of tho Mttharram festival, tho 
offeiing of the zlinri to the manes of ancestors, and tho veneration of pirs are 
strictly forbidden.* In Muzaffarpur tho movement nt first gained ground rapid- 
ly but nt present it is making slow progress. In Darblmnga and Champaran it 
is still spreading, but in the latter district it is estimated that tho total number 
of its adherents is still less than a thousand. In Sarnn tho amount of success 
hitherto achieved is very small. In tho Sontlml Pnrganns tho reformed 
doctrines nro being energetically propagated amongst the local Muhammadans 
and with a considerable amount of success. In all cases, it is the Ajlaf or 
lower class of Muhammadans who nro most attracted by the preaching of tho 
reformers : tho better classes generally hold aloof. 

31$. The propagation of tlicso now doctrines frequently leads to much ill- 

_ “ feeling between tho adherents of tho different sects, 

Dj*mr« mtrrrsr um srers. nnJ thoro j s often dangcr of a breadl of tho peac0 ’. 

It is reported from Clmniparnn that tho disputes between tho Muknllids and 
Glmir Muknllids would more than once lmvo ended in bloodshed but for 
fear of the law, while in Faridpur it was thought necessary a few years ago 
to direct a preacher of Karamat Ali’s persuasion to leave tlio neighbourhood 
of Sibelmr, the head-quarters of tho Dudhu Miydn sect, in order to prevent 
a breach of tho peace between tho two parties. In the Nilphamari Sub- 
division a Maulavi from Peshawar was sentenced to imprisonment a fow years 
ago for abetting a riot with tho object of preventing the carrying of Tasias in 
the celebration of the Moliarram. As on illustration of tho way in which these 
religious discussions arc carried on I givo below an extract from a report 
received from (he Magistrate of Bogra: — 

A sort of Btfhfij (religious controversy) took plnco recently nt Jnmnlgnnj between the 
nfinnfis and the llnfi-yadainB which ended with the use of most filthy language by botli 
parties. Sinco then each party is trying to outbid tho other. Two Mndrnsns have been 
started in tho locality, one by tho Hannas and tho other by the Eafi-yadnins. In November 
last n Muhammadan reformer, Muushi Mchcmlln of Joss ore,. was invited by the Hanafis to 
deliver lectures on tho superiority of tho Muhammadan religion in general, and more espeoially 
on that of tho Ildnnu doctrine. Tho feeling of tho two sections had by thnt time grown so 
hitter that thoy both applied to mo for protection. Tho Munshi, however, delivered esoellent 
lectures on tho necessity for reform of tho Musnlmnn community and gave ofience to 
none. Now and then ho throw n word at tho Hindus telling them that tho Muhammadan 
religion does not inculcato tho duty of making war for the spread of religion or of killing 
tho Kaffir if ho would not accept “tho true faith.” I montion this ns it indicates that the 
present roformers of tho community aro actuated by a conciliatory spirit. 

319. The unroformed Muhammadans of tho lower nnd uneducated classes 

aro deeply infected with Hindu superstitions, and 
Uj.-BEror.nrD Muiiaiihadaj.-s. their knowledge of tho faith they profess seldom 

extends beyond tho throe cardinal doctrines of tho Unity of God, the Mission of 
Muhammad, nnd the truth of tho Koran, and they have a very faint idea of 

* The veneration ot Firs and also of Muhammad himself is denounced as shirk, i.c., as asmotng to 
them a partnership with the Deity, or powers which belong to God alone. 
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Hindu Superstitions. 


the differences between their religion and that of the Hindus. Sometimes 
they believe that they are descended from Abel (Habil) while the Hindus owe 
their origin to Cain (K&bil). Kdbil they say killed H£bil and dug a grave 
for him with a crow’s beak.* 

320. Before the recent crusade against idolatry it was the regular practice 

of low class Muhammadans to join inthe Durga Puja 
and other Hindu religious festivals, and although 
they have been purged of many superstitions, many still remain. In particular 
they are very careful about ' omens and auspicious days. Dates for weddings 
are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; bamboos are not cut, nor 
the building of new houses commenced, on certain days of the week, and 
journeys are often undertaken only after referring to the Hindu Almanac to see 
if the proposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent Sitala and Rakshyd 
Kdli are worshipped. Dharmar&j, Manasa and Bishahari are also venerated 
by ma ny ignorant Muhammadans.! Sasthi is worshipped when a child is born. 
Even now in some parts of Bengal they observe the Durga Puj£ and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bihar they join in the worship of 
the Sun, and when a child is born they light a fire and place cactus and a sword 
at the door to prevent the demon Jawan from entering and killing the infant. 
At marriage the bridegroom often follows the Hindu practice of smearing the 
bride’s forehead with vermilion. ! In the Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are 
often seen to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyandth and, as they may 
not enter the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandah. Offerings 
are made to the Grdmya devatd before sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and 
exorcism is resorted to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings 
of black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vermilion on a plantain 
leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but they die hard, and 
amulets containing a text from the Koran are commonly worn, even by the 
Mulldhs who inveigh against these survivals of Hindu beliefs. 

321. Apart from Hindu superstitions there are certain forms of worship 

common amongst Muhammadans which are not 
based on the Koran. The most common of these 
is the adoration of departed Pirs. It should be explained that the priesthood 
of Jsldm is two-fold. The law and the dogmas are expounded by the Mullah 
or learned teacher ; the spiritual submission to, and communion with, the deity 
is inculcated by the Pir or spiritual guide. There are four famous Pirs who are 
universally revered throughout the Muslim world, and all subsequent Pirs 
„ T have belonged to one or other of their spiritual 

12 ) Abu Ishak Sham of Chisht. systems. § I hey trace back their line ox spiritual 
(8) Mouiudin Naksh-band. guides in an unbroken series to the Prophet, who 

(-1) Abdul Kadie Soiiaii-Wabdi. ^ ^ styled ^ founfcain head of all p£ s . With 

the exception of the Ahl-i-Hadis or Wahdbbis, almost all Muhammadans of the 
Sunni sect go through the ceremony of initiation by a Pir. The disciple or 
Murid || places his hands in the hands of the spiritual guide and declares his 
belief in the Muhammadan creed, the unity of God, the mission of the Prophet, 
the truth of the Koran, the existence of angels and the day of resurrection; he 
then promises to live a virtuous life and to abstain from sin ; he calls on the 
guide and his spiritual predecessors up to the Prophet to witness his declaration, 

_ * Tbcro nro somo versos which give expression to this belief, but I have been able to obtain only the 

Erst two lsues:— ' J 

Hdbilcr pharjj an jar d, 

Jsldm hail a tdrd. 

It may be interesting to mention here that some of tho Bnn&s of Nadia and Jessore believe that 
Ualarum find Allah nro identical. 

They say: Muih Malkah, Dil Koran. 

Harcr upar Cham 
Tiiite hlcche Bcilaram. 

t Oeatawc often made over to Hindus who perform tho sacrifice on thoir behalf. 

I Sometime* sandalwood pas to is used instead of vermilion 
p- 5 A* ,V th *l' c Bishops of the Christian Church there is a regular system of ordination, and every 
... 1 <lcsco,,t f rom tho Prophet himself through ono or other of the four great Pirs 
V»J fo»wL nl/nVrv 0 ! + bc t nt ltt c dlir ': ronc ® “ tho cults originating with thoso Pirs, except 
w? v« L , k £ f ^ lt mal£ ° DS8 of singing and keep the image of their spiritual 

t l. ....re the mmd s cj e. Ihesc practices are forbidden by the others. ° * 

xV-X d 3 C c ^*«”r» ^ rt3 ° b ^'j ct t0 7 0T . d * pir R nd Murid, and replace them by Us tad and Sh&gird 
t " c “ c 3 cc * cc=r- r -‘.e the same degree of submission on the part of the disciple. 


Adoration of Pirs. 
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and concludes by n dinning tlint ho has bocomo n member of the particular 
spiritual communion to which his Pir belongs. The disciple must thenceforth 
think of his Pir and of the vows ho has nmdo at least once daily, and ho 
is visited at intervals by the latter who comos to rekindle his zeal. 

Sometimes Pirs of exceptional sanctity arc credited with supernatural 
powers. Asgar Ali Shah in Muzaffarpur has this reputation, nnd many persons, 
Hindus as well ns Muhammadans, the educated ns well as tho ignorant, when 
nfdictcd with illness or other calamities, wait upon him for relief. His suppliants 
offer him money and food, but ho seldom accepts their presents. He spends 
most of his thne in a state of abstraction. 


When a holy Pir departs from this life, ho is popularly believed to be still 
present in spirit nnd to offer his daily prayers at Mecca or Medina, nnd his 
dargah or tomb becomes a place of pilgrimage to which persons resort for the 
cure of disease, or the exorcism of evil spirits, or to obtain tho fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as tho birth of a child, or success in pending litiga- 
tion.* The educated stoutly deny that Pirs nro worshipped, nnd say that they 
are merely asked to intercede with God, but amongst the lower classes it is 
very doubtful if this distinction is clearly recognised, even if it actually exists. 

322. Of Indian Pirs the greatest is perhaps Ilnzrat Moinuddin Chisti, 
.. who was born in Persia in 1 UO A.D. and came to 

. ojt< ox fovt rxvorfi it*. under tho orders of tho Prophet, who appear- 

ed to him nnd told him to spread the faith in this country. Ho died at Ajmir 
in 1231 and his dargah there is visited by pilgrims from all parts of India. 
According to Fcrishta, Akbar himself often visited this shrino on foot. The 
late liiijii of Tikari, linn Bahadur Singh (a Hindu), paid it annual visits and 
made valuable offerings. Ho finely believed that tho Tikari Raj was a 
gift to his family from this Pir, and that it was by bis favour that ho won 
his law-suits, a faith which was onco severely shaken when tho decision in 
an important case was given against him. In Bengal, almost every district has 
its dargah , where vows arc registered and offerings made, by Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans, in the hope of gaining somo material benefit, or of being cured 
from disease. The offerings usually consist of sweetmeats, hut sometimes clay 
figures of horses are given and, on special occasions, goats and fowls aro sacri- 
ficcd.t These offerings nro usual 1}' the perquisite of tho .1 Itijuivir, or custodian 
of tho tomb, who is generally a fakir. A few of tho more famous of these 
Pirs are noted below: 


(1) Maehnndali Saif. Tomb near Ganga Sagar in tho 24*Parganas. 
There is a slory that one day a barber was shaving this saint when ho suddenly 
disappeared, lie returned shortly afterwards dripping with perspiration, and 
on being questioned explained that n ship had run aground, and as the crew 
had appealed to him, he had gone to pull it into deep wator. The barber 
laughed incredulously, whereupon ho and nil his family died forthwith. 

(2) Kluin Julian Ali. Dargah at Ramhijoypur in tho Bagirhat subdivision 
of Khulna. Miraculous cures are said to be effected at his tomb, and thero is a 
special yearly festival when people como to make offerings. Khan Jahan is 
mentioned in Sir Jamas "Westland’s Account of Jessore ns a great local magnate, 
but tho account there given of him docs not indicato that during his lifetime ho 
possessed any spccinlly largo stock of sanctity. According to tradition he 
became pious in his old ago and entered his tomb', while still alive, to escape 
from a punitive force sent nguinst him by Jahangir. 

(:t) Shflli .Sultan, Dargah at Mahastlmn in Bogra. Tho story goes that a 
fakir appeared before Parnsuram, the last Hindu king of Malidsthan, riding 
upon a fish. He prayed for a piece of land large enough for him to spread a 
mat, on which to sit and pray. The kiug granted his request, whereupon the 


* k propos of thin adoration of Pirs and tbo wonderful acts attributed to them, there is a Persian 
proverb, •• ’Jho Pirs don't fly; their disciples make them fly." 
t Mr. O’Malloy writing of tiro Gaya darqahs says 

The tombs of these Pirs’ aro Tinted in great numbers by the pious ; swcotmoats are offered, passages 
of the Horan recited nnd somo offering, such as a sheet for the tomb, is mndo. Sometimes to the sound 
of music halkal takes place, {.<•., one of the audience becomes suddenly inspired and profosscs to have 
been transported to tbo prcsenco of God or of tbo Pir. IIo becomes ecstatic and loudly cries 11 Hakk hsi.” 
Shaking his body nnd head lie ri<es to his feet and dances fantastically. Tho whole assembly rises in 
his honour, tho fanatic repeats his cry, and when exhausted sits down. 'Jho audience sits down with him 
and waits till tho divine afflatus inspires someone else. 
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mat began to grow miraculously, and gradually spread oyer the greater part 
of the kingdom. He eventually dethroned Parasurdm and . established , a 
Muhammadan kingdom. Parasurdm’s daughter drowned herself in the Kard- 
tovd to escape being married to the fakir, who was now known as Shah Sultan, 
and the place where she did so is still called Siladebi’s Ghat in remembrance 
of her. A fair is held at the Dargah every year and is attended by large 
numbers both of Hindus and of Muhammadans. To the Hindus, however, 
a dip in the sacred river at Siladebi’s Ghdt seems to be the chief attraction. 

(4) Pir Badar of Chittagong is the guardian saint of sailors. He is 
invoked by the boating classes, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, when they start 
on a journey by sea or river as follows: — 

Amard Achhi polapdn. 

Gaji achhe nikham&n. 

Shird Gangd dariyd. Panch Pir 

Badar Badar Badar. 


Which may be translated thus : — . , 

“We are but children, the Ghdzi is our protector, the Ganges river is on 
our head. Oh Five Saints, Oh Badar, Badar, Badar.” This Pir, who is said to 
have arrived at Chittagong floating upon a stone slab, is mentioned by Dr. Wise, 
according to whom he is no other than one Badruddin, who was for many 
years a resident of Chittagong, died in 1440, and was buried in the Ghhota 
Dargah of Bihar. The local story of his arrival is that Chittagong was at 
the time the abode of fairies and hobgoblins, and that no one could live 
there. The saint begged a space for his lamp. This was granted and when 
he lit it, its magic power was so great that the spirits were frightened away. 
An old Portuguese resident of Chittagong who died recently used to aver that 
the saint was a Portuguese sailor, the only survivor from a shipwreck, who 
floated ashore on a raft and became a Muhammadan. There is a hillock in 
front of the Commissioner’s house which is reputed to be the place where Pir 
Badar lit his lamp, and here candles are burnt nightly, the cost being met by 
contributions from Hindus, and even Feringis, as well as from Muhammadans.* 

(5) Shah Ahmad Gaisu Daraz. Dargah at Kharampur near Akhaura in 
Tippera. He fought on the side of Shdh Jalal (whose shrine is in Sylhet town) 
against Gaur Gobind, the Hindu king of Sylhet, and was killed in the battle. 
His severed head and one of his wooden shoes were found by a Kaibartta, who 
was fishing in the river and, to the latter’s great astonishment, the head began, 
to speak. The Kaibartta embraced the Muhammadan faith and erected a 
tomb to the saint, of which his descendants are still the EJiddims or custodians. 
A former Mahdrajd of Hill Tippera fa Hindu) made a grant of rent-free land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and offerings of cattle, money and sweetmeats 
are constantly made there by all classes of people. Many miraculous cures are 
said to have resulted from the appeals made to this holy man. 

(6) Kliwaja Mirza Halim. Shrine at Mehsi in Champaran. Many miracu- 
lous feats are attributed to this saint, such as drawing enough milk from a 
cow, which had never been in calf, to satisfy the thirst of his many followers. 
There is a date-palm- near the Dargah , and it is said that when a Kalwar once 
attempted to tap it, in order to obtain the juice for the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating drink (which is forbidden to Muhammadans), blood flowed from the tree. 

There is a tradition that there was formerly an inscribed stone at the gate 
of the tomb with the magic aid of which thieves could be unerringly detected 
and the stolon property recovered. Jung Bahadur, says the legend, removed 
this stone to Nepal, and when the Baint remonstrated, he promised to erect a 
cenotaph in his memory. The original Dargah is a great place of pilgrimage 
and an annual fair is held there at which some thousands attend. It is visited 
by persons for all sorts of purposes, but mainly by those who desire to be 
blessed with children or who are suffering from some lingering disease. 

(7) One of the most modern saints is Patuki Sdin who lived near the 
Court House at Motihari and died only 30 or 40 years ago. He was illiterate 

llls Iifctimo ^ad no g rcat reputation. It was only after his death 

identify Pir Badar with Klitvaja Kbizr. Badar in Chitta- 
blessing. This identification, ho says, explain! vhjr tbo 
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that he achieved the reputation of holiness; a striking illustration of the 
proverb — 

Jiarhii to Jl . Ur 
data to Fakir ' 

Marti to Pir. 

“If he grow rich, ho became a chief, if poor, a beggar, and if lie died, he 
blossomed into n saint.’’ 

The tomb of this Pir was erected by a Hindu money-lender of tho KalvrAr 
caste, and his reputation is nhvady so great that about half tho residents of 
the town believe in his miraculous powers and pray for his assistance, ilis aid 
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this saint and his aid is also sought by the women of the town, who visit liis 
tomb in a body with a band playing various musical instruments. 

Space forbids a further enumeration of tho numerous local Pirs, but there 
are many Others of considerable renown, such as Ilnzrnt Mnkhdum Slmrifuddin 
of Bihar town, the author of ‘Mnklubat Sadi,’ and Hazrnt Makhdum Shah Abul 
Fateh of Tatipiul in llajipur who. amongst other feats, threw his nophew 
into a river, while in n fit of nbstrnction, and recovered him nnlmrt six years 
later, when he came to his souses and was told what he lmd done. On another 
coca ••ion he made a river change its courso for several miles in order to obtain 
a drink of water. 

Clo-fly allied to tho adoration of Pirs is the homage paid to certain 
mythical persons, amongst whom Khwaja Khizr 
stands pre-eminent. This personage appears to 
have been a pre-Islamic hero of tho Arabs * and 
i« wid by many to be the ‘servant of God’ mentioned in tho Koran, whom 
Moses found by following in the track of n fried fish which miraculously came 
to life, and who rebuke J Moses on several occasions for his undue curiosity. t 
However this may be, Khwaja Khizr is believed at the present day to 
reside in the sens and rivers of India, and to protect mariners from shipwreck.* 
Ho is invoked by them, and is also propitiated by tho moro ignorant Muham- 
madan*, at marriages and during tho rainy season, by tho launching in rivers 
and tanks of l-rat or small paper boats, decorated with flowers and lit up with 
c indles. Food is also distributed to the destitute in bis name, or left on the 
bank to be picked up by the first beggar who passes. 

32-1. Uluizi Miyiin is generally said to bo tho nephew of Mahmud of 

Ghazni and to have died, fighting against tho infidel, 
after performing prodigios of valour. Ho is called 
tho Prince of Martyrs and his tomb at Bahraich is 
visited by crowds of pilgrims. Largo numbers of tho Dafali, ICunjra and 
similar low Muhammadan castes of Bihar go to visit this tomb. As usual, there 
arc comparatively few of his worshippers who can give an account of him and 
some ol the stories received nro very vague. According to ono reporter he 
perished in a fire on the eve of his wedding. 

Zindah Gluizi, from Zindik-i-Glutzi ‘conqueror of infidels,’ rides on 
a tiger in tho Sundarbans,§ and is tho patron saint of wood-cutters whom he is 
supposed to protect from tigers, and crocodiles. lie is sometimes identified with 
Gluizi Miydn and sometimes with Gluizi Madar. Ono Muhammadan gentleman 


Gnlr: Mir** Kim-sm 
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• Same m he was a prophet or IViiglunibnr horn « thousand years before Ariihammad. 

+ Sura Kalif. Chapter .KVJII Tho Hindus of Upper India call Khw&ja Kliizr, fl&jii Kidar, 
which clearly connects him with Altlie.lr who, according to Sale, is also identified with tho sarno 
‘ srrTant «f t»i>3 " He is olien confounded with Phineas, Jvlias and St. George, and liis soul is supposed 
to have p»«*<-il through them nil l»y nietciuniychosis. Ilo is supposed to hnvo become immortal liy liuding 
out, ntid drinking of, the water of life. The name Khiar or ‘ever green’ was given ldm because every 
rj«nt lu> rst on became covered with green press, Part of these lictionn wore taken from tho .Tows who fancy 
tlint Phineas was Kins. (Sale’s Koran, Vol. If, page 121.) According to Dr. Wise, Alkhedr is no other 
than Alexander the Great, but this seems incorrect. There ia a legend thnt Alexander Jhe Great wanted to 
dnnk tho water of everlasting life and was conducted to the spring by Khwaja Khizr, but finding it 
surrounded by a crowd of decrepit old men, who. though still nlire. could not stir, bo was disgusted at 
the sight and returned to tho upper world without tasting the water. 

X His special connection with water is due to bis having wandered all over the wafers of the world 
in search cl tho water of cverlcsting life. 

§ In Nadia there is a Pir Slier Ali who is reputed to rido on tigers. 
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tells me he is Bndiruddin Sh&h Mndar who died in A. H. 840 fighting against 
infidels.* Songs ore sung in his honour and offerings are mode after a safe 
return from a journey. Hindu women often moke vows to have songs sung to 
him if their children reach a certain age. His shrine is believed to be on a 
mountain called Madaria in the Himaktyas. 

325. Satya Pir or Satya Narayan, as he is often called by Hindus, is on 

indefinite entity whose origin it is most difficult 
ATTA in ' to trace. He is worshipped both by Hindus and 

Muhammadans and is supposed to have the special . power of conferring 
happiness. According to one tradition he was an inhabitant of Bagdad of the 
name of Mansar Hallak. He uttered the words “I am the truth,” whereupon 
ho was killed for blasphemy, but his blood then repeated the words. His body 
was burnt but his ashes continued to cry “ I am the truth.” 

32G. According to Dr. Wise, Shekh Sadu was Maulavi of a Mosque at 
„ Amroha in Rohilkand. Mr. O’Malley tells me that 

hekh ado. j n Q a y a j 1G i B supposed to have been a student 

at Ganj Moradabad. The story runs that he found a lamp with four wicks and, 
on lighting them, four genii appeared and announced that they were the slaves 
of tho lamp, and at his service. He used them for the purpose of debauchery, 
but was eventually killed through the intervention of another genius and was 
buried at Amroha. Tho spirit of the Shekh is worshipped all over Bihar, 
especially in Gaya. People, chiefly women, are often possessed by him, and 
when this happens, they shout out extracts from the Kordn or, if illiterate, a 
string of gibberish which passes muster for Arabic amongst their equally 
ignorant neighbours. When this happens, sacrifices of goats and fowls are 
offered to the Shekh to appease him. People liable, to be possessed are 
supposed to have supernatural powers and are often summoned in cases of 
illness or trouble' to find out the cure. Tho usual answer is that a sacrifice of 
a goat or cock must be offered to Shekh Sadu. 

327. The last of these mythical persons deserving of mention is Sultan 

B . . Q Shahid who is reported only from Gaya. He . is 

0 " 1 ' ’ 5 ,uu sy worshipped all over the district by low class Muham- 

mudans and also by Hindus of the lower castes. He is variously said to be 
the body-guard and paramour of Debi, and in any case, he seems to be very 
closely connected with that goddess. A “pindi” or small altar is invariably 
erected to him near the temples of Debi, and cocks are offered to him. before 
her worship is commenced. 

328. This discussion of some of the less orthodox aspects of Muham- 
madanism would not be complete without a 
reference to tho elusive “Panch Fir.” The place 
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incurable* disenso, or to ensure success in business, etc. In the minds of tho 
ignorant the expression is usually associated with some of the best known Pirs 
and mythical personages, such as Ghazi Miyan, Pir Badnr, Ziudah Ghazi, 
Shekh Farid, Khwajn Khizr, and oven Shekh Sadu. The actual persons vary 
from place to place, but tho veneration for tho Panch Pir is universal, not ODly 
amongst the Muhammadans but also, as wo shall presently see,f amongst 
Kalwars, Il&lwdis, Telia, Bhuiyas and many other castes of Hindus in Bihar. 

Amongst tho educated tho term is sometimes taken as referring to the 
“ I'«»jtiini pak, ” or five holy persons, who, according to the Shiahs, are 
Muhammad, A'li, Fatima, Hasan and Husain, while many Sunnis interpret tho 
oxpre.-sion as meaning Muhammad and the first four Khalifas, whom they 
••all tlie Char yar, or lour friends of tho Prophet. It seems very probable 
that the idea of .the .Punch Pir may have arisen from a misunderstanding 
•d the \voul< “Panj tani pak ” Dr. Wise conjectured that the word ‘five’ is used, 
vaguely as indicating an indefinite number, in the same way as ‘ half-a-dozen* 
i'fjiactimcs used in English, but if so, it is not clear why there should boa 
tomb for these Pirs in addition to their individual shrines, nor why 
dd invariably be a representation of exactly five separate tombs. 
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Ace-mling to Mr. Ghnrnnvi tho words arc more n modo of expression than 
mdic.it ivo of any real cult, and arc applied to a man who does not know his 
own mind and is c instantly following new doctrines. This, however, seems at 
variance* with the fact that tho Punch Pir are specifically worshipped. 

Hindu Sects and Godlings. 


329. There was no return oi sect at tho census. In Bihar the distinctions 

in question aro ill-defined and the more ignorant 
or ,M '*- classes would find it difficult to say to which of tho 

conventional divisions of Hinduism they belong. But in Bengal and Orissa, 
owing to the great Ynisluinvu movement inaugurated by Chaitanyn, the case 
i*. otherwise and there would he but little difficulty in obtaining a fairly 
accurate reouvl of the sectarian distribution of the population. Tho two 
great svrts an- the £&kta and the Ynishnava. Tho latter is predominant through- 
out t>ri»'*i. the Oris-a States and the south of Midnapore, where the great 
object of adoiation is tbo quondam Buddhist idol of Jagannath nt Puri, who is 
worshipped as n n presentation of Krishna. In Bengal Proper tho Vaishnavas 
an* in the majority in Central Bengal, but in the east, north, and perhaps tho 
wist, the S-iktn* arc still the more numerous. The great majority of the race 
eas'es are Yai-hnavas. rspecinlly tho Knibarttas and Clmndals and tho Ildjbansis 
prv'pcrlv s -v-calh d, but the Tipnr.is in the extreme east and the KochesnndMeches 
In the north* are S.iktas. The Sttbarmbaniks and many of tho Nnlnsakka group 
of castes a:e for the nio.-t part Yairhnavns and so also are tho majority of tho 
B.iidva* f t the t?rikhanda Satnaj. Other Baidvns and all classes of JJrdhmans 
and K;i\ a*'tlis, on the other hand, arc usually of tho Sakta persuasion. 

In ’Bihar, a* ha,-; already Ikvji stated, the dividing lino between Saktas 
and Yaishnavns is Jes- clearly defined, and, except in tho case of certain 
a-cotics. the worship of one God i* not necessarily exclusive of that of another, 
a« it is in Bengal Proper, win re a strict Ynishnava will not even name Kali and 
iJurga. or the leaves of the Bel tree, which are largely used in connection with 
the religious ceremonies of the Sakta*. Tho reason seems to be that Bihar was 
m ver so deeply infected us Bengal with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and 
that the YnMihnvft revival of Chaitanyn which represented a revulsion from 
Sakti*:n never spread thither. On t ho other hand, there are a variety of sects, 
mnnv of which are based on an attempt to reconcile the differences between 
Hinduism and the creed of Muhammad, such ns the Xfinak Shahi, Knbirpan- 
thi and IVmchpiriya. Others again are Saurns or sun worshippers, and others 
pay special reverence to Goreiva, Sokha and other minor deities, or godliuga 
as’Mr. lbbetM'ii has aptly called tlictn, unknown to orthodox Hinduism. 

,‘>;30. Saktism is based on the worship of the active producing principle 
^ ^ (Prakriti) as manifested in one or other of the 

' goddess wives of Siva (Durga, Kali, Parvati;, 

the fcmalo energy or Snkti of tho primordial male, Puruslm or Siva. 
In this cult the various forces of nature are deified under separate personalities, 
which are known ns the divine mothers or Matrigan. Tho ritual to be 

obscrvcdi the sacrifices to be offered, and the manfnts, or magic texts, to bo 

uttered, in order to secure the efficacy of tho worship and to procure tho fulfil- 
ment of the worshippers desire, aro laid down in a series of religious writings 
known ns Tantras. The cult is supposed to have originated in East Bengal or 
Assam about the fifth century. f Kali is said to be the same as I hirgii but she 


* For the i r.'l-iU'- dtsfnctun between Koc!i an -I Jiajbsu-i ;be Chapter oa •' Caste " should be 
ref cm.! to (ptraprajh cl"). 

t l'cr r.n vat if the erelulson (f 'la-trik worship and t!.o addition of female counterpart* to the 



known llit, dii writer to be the •• holiest of the !io!v works of the Hindus '' and to l’e recitcdin almost 
ertry hntzsihold as a charci. Di-rita is there described as bur .nit her origin in the eiiercy which issued 
from the meulhs o! Yi-hnu. Siva and hrahtri. cud from the bodies of the other pods when hard pressed by 



ericinal Tr.ntr=< wire r.rittm was I’engili. not Divsuattri, and* there are clear indications the: they were 
introduced into Til>ot. Nepal. r.nd Gujarat, from Uec-al. 'Moreover, in the Mahanirrana Tantia the tbreo 
kinds of fish mcMi- ned as fit for sacrificial use are the Sal, l?ol, and llui, all characteristic of Bengal 
ciet. Tie i'ogini Tentrs, by its innumerable local references, was cleat ly composed in Assam. 
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can assume any number of forms at tlio samo time, Tho clmr.-tcfcrisfic of 
Durgd is bonoiiconco, whilo Kali is terrific and bloodthirsty. In tho KfUikA 
Puiin tho immolation of human beings is recommended * and numerous animals 
aro enumerated as suitablo for sacrifice. At tho present timo pigeons, goats and, 
ruoro rarely, buffaloes, aro tho usual victims at tho shrine of tho goddess. Tho 
ceremony commoncos with tho adoration of tho sacrificial nxo ; various mantras 
aro recitod and tho animal is then decapitated at ono stroke. As soon as tho 
head falls to the ground, tho votaries rush forward and smoar their fore- 
heads with tho blood of tho victim. Tho great occasion for those sacrifices is 
during tho throo days of tho Durgrf Pujtl.f Tho opposition between Sfiktism and 
Vedic Hinduism is expressly stated in tho Mnlmnirvdna Tnnlra whoro it is said 
that tho mantras contained in tho Vodns aro now devoid of all cnorgy and 
resemble snakes deprived of their venom. In tho Satya and other ages they 
wore cffcctivo but in tho Kali Yoga thoy nro, ns it wero, dead. 

331. Modorn Vnishnavism, ns preached by Ohnitnnyn, represents a revulsion 

against tho gross and debasing religion of tho 
Vaishiuvism. Tnntrns. Chaitnnya was a Buidik Briilwmn and was 

born in Nabadvip in 1481. He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, 
and his doctrinos found ready acceptance amongst largo numbers of tho people, 
especially amongst thoso who wero still, or lmd only rocontly bcon, Buddhists. 
This was duo mainly to tho fact that ho ignored casto and drow his followers 
from all sources, so much so that ovon Muhammadans followed him. Ho 
preached vehemently against tho immolation of animals in sacrifice and the uso 
of animal food and stimulants, and taught that tho trim road to salvation lay in 
Bhakti, or forvont devotion to God. Ho recommended Kudhii worship and 
taught that tho lovo folt by her for Krishna was tho best form of devotion. Tho 
acceptable offerings wore flowers, mono}', and tho liko, but tho great form of 
worship was that of tho Snnkirtan or procession of worshippers playing and sing- 
ing. A peculiarity of Chaitanyn’s cult is that tho post of spiritual guide or 
Gosdin is not confined to Brahmans, and several of thoso best known belong to 



rocluimod from jungle, and where ho personally identified tho various sacred 
spots, on which groat shrines have now been oroctcd. At Nabadvip the most 
important shrines arc in tho koeping of Bridnnans who nro thomselvos staunch 
Sfilctus. 

332. In course of lime tho followers of Chnitanya split into two bodies, 
thoso who retained, and thoso who rojoctod casto. Tho latter, who aro also 
known as Jdt Baishtams or Bairagi, consist of recruits from all castes, who 
profess to intermarry freoly amongst tliomsolvcs,^ and, except for tho fact that 
outsidors aro still admitted, ihoy form a community vory similar to tho ordinary 
Hindu caste. Its reputation at tho present day is tarnished by tho fact that 
most of its now recruits havo joined owing to lovo intrigues, or beccuso they 
have been turned out of thoir own casto, or for somo other sordid mofcivo. Thoso 
who have retained their casto and aro moroly Vaishnavas by scot aro, of courso, 
in no way connoeted with tho J&t Baishtams just described, and their roligion 
is on the whole a far purer ono than that of tho Bakins. Tho stricter 
Vaishnavas will havo nothing to do with Saktism and are vogotariuns, but 
amongst tho B%dis and othor low classes, many of tho professed followers 

* It is said that by such a sacrifice Dobi (Kili) is pleased for a thousand years. Tho frequent 
occurrence of human sacrifices in nnciont Assam was discus. od by mo iu a paper contributed to tho 
J. A. S. B. in 1898 (Part III, nago 60). 

t Great stress is laid on tho exact porfornvmoo of tho prescribed ritnal and the correol utterance of the 
manlras, failing which the sacrifice) loses its oflieaoy. Thoro aro three main subdivisions of tho Saktns. Tho 
Dakshinachum or right-handed, who nro comparatively froo from sensuality, and do not odor wino or flesh 
to tho deity, tlio Bamacbaris from whoso school tho majority of tho Tanfras have omaimted, and tho Knuias 
or extremists. It is unnecessary horo to doscribo tlio details, but it may bo mentioned that tho five 
essentials of worship amongst tho oxtrorao school aro fish, flosh, wino, myslioat gosluros with tho finctrs, 
and soxual intercourse. Daring tho orgios, miscalled worship, unlawful food bocomos lawful, and nlt dis- 
unctions of casto aro for tho timo being ignored. For further doiaits tlio account given bv tho late 
Jogondra Nath BhattloMryn m his book on "Hindu Castes and Soots," and a series of papers on tho 
Tantras by tho Hev. K. 8. Macdonald may bo roforrod to. 1 e 

J Caste distinctions nro not ontiroly obliforatoJ, and tho rooruits from tho highor, hold aloof from 
thoso xrom the lower, castes. ° 
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of the sect -will freely eat animal food and follow in the Durga procession, 
though they will not on any account be present when the sacrifices are 
offered np. 

There are numerous Vaisbnava sects, some of which, like those of Ramanuja 
and Ram&vaf, are independent of Chaitanya, while others are debased off-shoots 
of the great movement inaugurated by lum. I shall not attempt a general 
account of these or other sects but shall merely refer to one or two which 
came specially to notice in the course of the census operations, and regarding 
which a certain amount of fresh information was obtained.* 

333. Amongst the latter day offshoots of Chaitanya’s teaching, one of the 
_ . most curious is that of the Kartabhajas, the wor- 
st, shippers of the Kartd or headman, or as they prefer 

to call themselves phabajnuas or as Bhagawanis, the men of God.f They call 
their creed the Satya Dliarma, or true faith, while outsiders are known as 
Aihika or children of the world. The founder of theisect was a Sadgop named 
Rdm Smaran Pal, more generally known as Karta Baba, who was bom about 
two hundred years ago, near Chakdaba in Nadia. His birth as an incarnation 
of tbo Almighty is said to have been foretold by a religious mendicant (appa- 
rently a Muhammadan) known as the Fakir Thakur alias A'ul Chand, to whom 
numerous miracles are attributed, and who appears to have presided over the 
youth’s up-bringing and to have been largely instrumental in obtaining recogni- 
tion for him as the incarnation of the Divinity. Next to Fakir Thakur bis chief 
disciples were twenty-two mendicants known as the Bdish Fakir, who were 
endowed with miraculous powers and obtained many converts in all the dis- 
tricts of the Presidency Division. Karta Baba died at Ghoshpara near 
Chakdaba, at the age of 84, and was succeeded by his son Ram Dulal alias 
Dulal Chand, who is popularly believed to be a re-birth of Fakir Thdkur. He 
organized the sect and laid down its precepts in a series of songs supposed 
to have been uttered by him in his sleep.J He was very successful in pro- 
pagating the new faith and obtained converts in all parts of Bengal, and 
even in Orissa and the United Provinces. Rdm Dulal was succeeded by two 
of his sons in turn. Then followed a quarrel between his grandsons, and now 
there is no longer a single spiritual head. The disciples can select, each for 
himself, any male member of the family whom he may choose as the object 
oE his homage and adoration. Each has his own gadi or seat where the 
offerings of his votaries are deposited. It is needless to say that under these 
conditions the popularity of the sect is declining. 

334. The main doctrines inculcated appear to be: — 

(1) There is only one God, who is incarnate in the Karta. 

(2) The Mahashay or spiritual guide must be all in all to his Barati 

or disciple. A man may question a Mahashay’s fitness before 
becoming his disciple but never afterwards. A Bardti can 
obtain salvation only through his Mahasbay.§ 

(3) The mantra or religious formula of the sects must be repeated 

five times a day as a means of salvation and of obtaining mate- 
rial prosperity. || 

(4) Meat and wine must be abstained from. 

(5) Friday must be held sacred and should be spent in religious 

meditation and discussion. 

(6) There is no distinction in the cult between high caste and low, 

or between Hindus and Mahammadans or Christians. Any 

♦ Further information regarding Hindu sects will be found in H. H. Wilson’s “ Beligious Sects of the 
Hindus," Mr. Sisley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal," end in the late Jogendra Hath Bhattachsrya's 
“Hindu Castes and Sects." # . 

t The term Bhagawani does not seem to he wholly confined to the Eartabhoja sect, and it is often 
used as a synonym for Bhagwat, a name applied to .Muhammadans who are under a tow to abstain from 
meat and fish and may he seen wearing the "characteristic necklace oE the Bairngi. The number of such 
Muhammadans is. small but they are occasionally to he met with both in Bengal and in Bihar. 

J These have been collected and printed. They are known as the Bhaber Git. 

§ The Mahashay is usually the member of the sect to whom the convert cvres his conversion.^ A 
Mahashay is expected to be thoroughly well acquainted with the Bhaber Git, to attend the religious 
festivals at Ghoshpara where he must present his own andhis disciples’ contributions, end to^be.ableio 
promote the spiritual, and still more the material welfare of his own disciples, e.a. by healing their diseases. 

il The MantTa is as follows :~The great lord Aulia (Aul Chand) is lord of all I more accord, 
ing to your pleasure. I do not lire apart from you but am always with you. Oh great Lord ! 
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ono, whatever his caste or races or err oil, rati not only liccome n 
member of the sort, hut can nlso obtain high rank in it. 
It lms happened more than one*? that n Muhammrtdnn or n. 
low caste Hindu has become the spirit rml guide or Mnh.v.hny 
of n Briilimnn. No out ward f tj.ru of adherence to tin* nwi 
1 H required. A Hrnhman may keep bin sacred thread and 
n Muhammadan t<< not required to shave hio beard. It w only 
in (heir ititcrcoum! with each other at jvfigiosM meeting* 
that fiociul and racial distinctions are ignored.* Irt th*-ir 
dealings with tlm peopl» of the out ’Mo 'world or Aihik.n tin 
Karbiblmjas observe the ordinary roma! restriction*. And ever 
with other Knrtublmjdn the usual rttlc.-i in respect of marriage 
are not relaxed; n Hindu of one caste would never give hi* 
daughter to anyone hut a nu mber of bis owh r.a^.e. 

385. It i« uatd that the Muhammadan Kartibliaja*. d*» not ejreumee:-- their 
tnnlo children 
they do not ov 
they Htill folio 

not cremate them. ArcoMing 
lov«s irt the only form of religious wreisw practised by tin- Kartabaaj >.-i. As 
tboir «ecret nocturnal nmoling.* they sing s >*»•? .*. mg.A regarding A‘ul Hi: in i, 
Krishna or Gaumnga as a cloak for familinrhiet that cannot Ik dr-erib-’d. 

There arc four annual (»••>* iv.d«< wli**n th«* votnri*v> a- -mid” at Glrnbpar \ 
in large numbers. Tin* chief i<t tb»* Hoi when from hfb*. n to twenty 

thousand persons collect together. Tho principal sp i vented by t ; -.*':n 
are tbo Samftjghur where tlm Unit ICnrhiVi wif»» imr buti-d, th'» H.tUtnt.iK 
or spot where the second Kntta** Imdy was placed on the w».y to thn burning 
ghat, where n fine pomegranate tru* tmmaliut«*!y sprung us», and the Him 
SSftgnr or tank consecrated to Hum Duldl by n former Malidrdji of buvdv/nn. 
This tank is said to posses wonderful po/putb- « tin t imemr im in it is «uop*n...| 
to euro various disease* and deformities. At tin* *>nm*tjghnr and H.iiimtai \ al.-r>, 
valunblo hints are communicated in i*>m«' occult fashion t»> per.-t an *ufT.*riug from 
incurable diseases or seeking tbo fulfilment of tlcdr dedr^i. With this object 
offerings called tndiutu' 1 : (childly money) ate made by tie* d>*Vo*.e.: i. '(’he Kuril 
for the time being is nl«o supported to work mirAcnlom euro. 

TIjc census yields no information us to tim numb r of p-r-i mm following 

this sect. Tlm gro.it majority ent.*r»;t tiieir 
religion us Hindu or Muhammadan as the o.v*o 
might be. In the Jet-mo district only n few 
persons, as noted in the margin, returned their 
religion us Knvtabhnjii or Uhug’.iwntu. Having 
regard to the entries in the caste column, these 
have been classed in tbo census tables its 
Muhammadans, tmd it is report'* l that they are still 
generally regarded as belonging to this religion. 
In point of fact tin's is not the case, but there was no object in showing separately 
tho few who described lliemsolvos ns Kortnbhnja, when the great majority 
of tho persons belonging lo tbo soct were otherwise returned. 

336. Tho sects founded by Knbir and Niinak are too well known to 

need dot ailed description. Kubir was one of the 
twelve disciples of liamannnd, and preached about 
tho end of tho fourteenth century, lie was a weaver 
by caste or, as somo cay, tho son of a Brahman widow who was brought up 
by weavors. Ho endeavoured lo build up a religion that would embrace Hindu 
and Muhammadan nlilco. Tho foundation stono of his creed was that there is 
only one God, that tho God of tho Hindus is God also of tho Muhammadans 
and that ho may bo invoked either ns Ali or as lliim. On his death both 
Hindus and Muhammadans claimod his body, tbo Hindus in order to burn and 
tho Muham madans to bury, it, 

* They liavo sorrnt signs by which Iboy can recognise each ether, 
t Jogoudra Nnth Uhnttnchfiryn. 
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Many of tlio lower castes of Bilmr, such ns Chnmars, Dosddhs and the like, 
Iwlong to this sect, but those so returned in thoensto column nt {ho census were 
probably Sadhus or Fakirs belongin'? to the sect., who wan der about the 
country* singing songs in honour of its founder. Although probably in 
the first instance a pupil of Kabir, Ndnnk achieved a far greater reputation 
ns the founder of the religion of the Sikhs which, under Gobind the tenth 
Guru, was transformed from a purely religious, into a political, association. 
An account of the ordinances of this religion will bo found in paragraphs 
200 to ar.7 of Mr. Ibbct son's Ivoport on the Census of the Punjab in 1881. 

Tbo Xnnnkpnnthis of ibis Province nro followers of the teaching of 
the original founder, and are found chiefly amongst the Kumhars and Dosadhs, 
and other low castes. Those returned under this head at the census were 
probably itinerant mendicants. 

387. The Seo Kaniymtis are a small sect founded about two centuries ago 
. by a Kajput named Sco Kfirdyan of Ghnzipur. 

'* ‘ They believe in ono formless ( ninihdr ) God, forbid 

idolatry, and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard ns an incarna- 
tion of the Almighty. Tho eating of flesh and drinking of wino were forbidden 
by the founder of the sect, but this rulo has now been relaxed.* Mantras were 
composed by the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, c.g., 
when bathing. The sacred hook of the sect is known ns the Snbda-Sant or Guru 
Gmnth. It contains moral precepts and declares that salvation is to bo attain- 
ed only by unswerving faith in God, control over tho passions, and implicit obedi- 
ence to the teachings of tbo Gum. The Guru is said to be held in such respect 
that nil his leavings are most scrupulously partaken of by bis disciples. Their 
great annual festival is on the 5th night after tho new moon of Mach, when they 
assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and singsongs and read extracts 
from the Gum Gmnth. When a man wishes to become a Sco Nrfraynni, l:o 
selects one of tho sect, Itolonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who imparts 
to him tho man fra of initiation. Hois then enjoined to linvo faith in God 
(Hhagaban) and the original Guru, and is given a certificate of admission. This 
is done in the presence of several members of tho sect, whoso names and 
addresses are noted in the certificate. All .castes are admitted, *but most of the 
disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as tho Tatwa, Chnxnar 
and Dosadh castes, Tho cult was formerly more popular that it is now and 
higher castes are said to have supplied it with recruit*. 

The Seo Nuraynnis bury their dead, and one of the great inducements to 
join the fraternity is said to bo the knowlcdgo tlmt they will givo a decent 
burial to their comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by sweepers. Their funeral processions aro conducted with some 
pomp, and* aro accompanied by songs and music. Tho ordinary caste restric- 
tions nro observed, save only in tho case of tho extremists who adopt an 
ascetic life. It was probably people of this latter class who were returned as 
Sco Nurayanis in the caste column of tho consus schedules. 

338. One of the most curious forma of belief, even in this country of 

extraordinary religious developments, is that of the 
*• Panchpiriyde. IIow the sect originated cannot now 

be ascertained, but it seems clear that it is one of those syncretic cults which 
amse during the time of the Muhammadan supremacy, when tho thoughts of 
many were turned to the reconciliation of tho religious differences which existed 
between the ruling race and their subjeetsf. Tho Punch Pir form one of the 
main objects of adoration, not only of many Muhammadans, but also of numer- 
ous Hindus in Bihar, such ns Hnlwais, Kdndus, Binds, and Muriyaris, who often 
worship them ns their family' deities. They arc usually represented by a small 
mound on a clay plinth erected in tho north-west corner of tho room. A panja 
of iron resembling the human hand with a band of yellow cloth at the wrist is 
placed on tho plinth near tho mound. Every Wednesday tho mound is washed, 
incense is burned beforo it and offerings of flowers aro made. On special occa- 
sions sacrifices are offered, either of goats or cocks. Whero tho votary is a 

• A ptory is told in justification of this relaxation to the ofTeet that a certain guru of the sect on being 
pressed by pome European gentlemen to cat their forbidden articles, nt Inst agreed, on condition that a 
cloth phould first bo spread over the table. This was done, and when it was removed the meat was found 
to have been miraculously converted into sweets nad tho. wine into milt. 

f The personnel of the five Pin has already been discussed in connection with the Muhammadans, 
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(3) Gardia and Kdlaia (said to- be Kdrtika and. Ganesb). 

' (4) Sdngrama, tbe deity presiding oyer the Himalayas. 

(o) Lampra or Khabdi, the. god who rules the sky and ocean. 

(U) Burdsd, the forest deity. He- is: old and carries a mace; his home 
is in the woods., 

(7) Burasa’s son,, the god of . death (Yama),. 

(8) Bdni Rao and Thunai Rao. 

• (9) Maimungma* the goddess of paddy and wife of Thunai (said to be 
Lakshmi). 

(10) Khulungma,? the goddess, of cotton. 

(11) Burhirak, seven goddesses,, six of whom are married to Bdhi; the 

seventh is a virgin.. They preside over witchcraft. 

Of the above, numbers 1 (6), (7), and (1 1)- are malignant ; the others are all 
benevolent. Ldmpra is worshipped with offerings of sun-dried (Atap) rice. 
To Mataikatarand Sangrama goats are- sacrificed, and to the- others' offerings are 
made of fowls, • ducks; pigeons; swine and spirits. The family gods of the 
Tipara kings- are known- as- the Chauddha Debate — the fourteen Gods; They 
include Tuitna, Latnpra and Burasa; the rest are ordinary Hindu deities.' The 
worship is conducted not- by Brahmans but by the tribal Ochdis. The head 

g riest of the shrine is called the Chantai ; - and his assistants are Ndrayang and 
[alims. Goats and buffaloes 1 are sacrificed at the shrine. In former times 
human beingsalso were immolated and several veritable- holocausts are; recorded 
in the Rajmala or chronicles of the Tipdra- kings.f 

The cliief festivals are five in number; At the beginning of the Hindu 
year Garaia and KaMia are adored. Tuiina is worshipped in Agrahdyan; 
a white cotton thread is stretched from the nearest river ghat to her shrine 
in the village, and this no one may cross. After the harvest has been 
gathered, two young girls are dressed up to personate the goddesses of paddy 
and cotton. They are richly clad and decorated’ with flowers and ornaments, 
and after they have been given a princely repast, a pig is sacrificed before them. 
Lastly, in Ashar there are two- festivals in honour of the fourteen gods atr inter- 
vals of a fortnight. On both occasions numerous goats are immolated, and 
work of all. kind is. strictly tabooed. 

841. In the introduction to his book onthe Popular Religion and Folklore 
Pofviab poems op behef. of Northern India, Sir. Crooke writes: — 

“THe general term for the great gods of Hinduism, the Supreme triad — Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva— and other deities of the higher class which oolleofcively constitute the Hindu 
offioial Pantheon is Deva or ‘ the Shining ones.’ They are the deities- of- the- richer or hi gW 
classes, and to the ordinary peasant of Northern India these great gods are little more than a 
name.. He will,, it is true, occasionally how at their shrines-; he will, pour some water or 
lay some flowers on.the.image or fetish stones which, are the speoial resting places of these 
div initi es or. represent, the productive powers of Nature. But from time immemorial, when 
Brahmanism .had not as yet succeeded inoccupying the land,. his allegiance was bestowed on 
a class of deities of a much lower and more primitive kind. Their inferiority in rank to the 
_ greater gods is marked in their title. They are called ‘ devata~’’ or * godlinge,’ not * gods.’ ” 

Taking Mr. Crooke’s book as my model I have instituted enquiries onthe 
same lines in Bengal. I began by drawing up a brief note on the. subject based 
on such information as was already available in Mr. Risky’s book on the “ Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal,” and elsewhere and circulated this as a basis for further re- 
search. I have received an excellent series of reports from the gentlemen- who 
undertook the enquiry in different parts of the province, but want, of time pre- 
vents me from dealing with them at any length here, and it must suffice. to indicate 
very briefly tbe different forms of popular religion common amongst the masses . 
of the people in different parts of. the. province. So far as I have been able 
to digest the material collected, the minor deities, or godlings, may be, grouped, 
under the following heads : — 

(1) Godlings of - nature. 

(2). Godlings of disease. 

(3). Snake. godlings.. 

* Jfai means paddy, and khul cotton. __ 

•f-Au-accoant-of-'tlririnteresting-V anrivaliTras-giveirby-ilie'ReTr Jf Xiong in* tne - Vol. XT7, 

page 533. 
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(4) Deified heroes or the sainted dead. 

(5) Malevolent spirits and ghosts 

(6) Aboriginal deities now identified with Kdli or othor members of 

the orthodox Pantheon. 

(7) Other aboriginal objects of worship. 

(8) The Gramya devata and spirits of the sacred grove. 

Godlinga of Nature; 

342. Amongst the godlings of Nature the Sun, Surjya or Grahardj (king 

of the planets), takes the first place. The Sun god 

The Sun. -was one of the great deities in Vedic times, but 

he has now fallen to the rank of a godling. At the same time ho is still 
widely worshipped, especially in Bihar and amongst some of the Dravidian 
tribes of Chota Nagpur. There are tomplos in his honour at various places, 
notably at Kanark near Puri and at Gaya.* Amongst his Bnmller temples may 
be mentioned one at Amarkund near Berhnmpore in tho Murshidabad district 
where he is worshipped as Gang&ditya and is represented by an equestrian image 
made of stone. In Cuttack tho visible representation is a circle painted red. 
In Mymensingh he is represented as a being with two hands of a dark red colour 
mounted in a chariot drawn by seven horses. The higher castes . worship him 
daily while bathing and a libation of water (arghya) is made in his honour 
before other gods and goddesses are worshipped. Tho Gdyatri or sacred verse, 
which each Brahman must recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to 
him, and on that day many abstain from eating fish or flesh ; in some districts 
salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in tho month of Kiirtik are specially 
set aside for his worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in 
his honour, known as the Ghhat Pttjd, is hold on tho Oth day of tho light half of 
Kartik when the people gather at a rivor or pool and offer libations to the setting 
sun, and repeat the ceremony on the following morning. They also make offerings 
of white flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, &c. Br&htnan 
priests are not employed, but an elderly member of the family, usually a fomale, 
conducts the worship. Even Muhammadans join in the Ghhat Pttjd. In Eastern 
Bengal the Sundays of Bais&kh (occasionally Mdgh) are held sacred, and low 
caste women spend the whole day wandering about in the sun carrying on tho 
head a basket containing plantains, sugar and their offerings. On tho last 
Sunday of Baisdkh the pttjd is performed, and a Brdhmnn priest officiates. In 
Noakhali widows stand on ono leg facing the sun the wholo day. In 
Mymensingh unmarried girls worship the Sun in Magh, in tho hopes of 
obtaining a good husband and, so it is said, a satisfactory mother-in-law. In 
Puri, Hindu women desirous of obtaining malo offspring worship him on the 
second day after the new moon in A'sin. Tho Sun is often credited with heal- 
ing powers in all sorts of disease, such as asthma, consumption, skin diseases, 
white leprosy and severe headaches. 

343. The Sun is a male deity, but in Rajshahi he has a female counterpart 
called Chhatmdta, who is worshipped, chiefly by fomales, on the sixth day 
of Kartik and Chaitra.^ On the previous day the devotee takes only rice or 
wheat cooked in milk without salt, and on the day of the ceremony she fasts 
till evening, when she goes to a tank with plantains and cakes, and bathes facing 
the setting sun. She then returns home, keeps vigil throughout the night 
and repeats the ceremony in the morning. The offerings are then eaten by 
the worshipper and her friends. ■ 

In Chota Nagpur the sun holds a very high place in the primitive beliefs 
of the aboriginal tribes. The Oraons identify him with Dharmesb, the supreme 
lord of all, and worship him twice a year, and also at weddings. He holds 
an equally exalted position under the name Singbonga amongst the Mundas, 
Bhumijs and Hos, who worship him with offerings of fowls and country liquor, • 
and amongst whom the most binding oath commences with the statement “the 
Sun God is in the sky. ” The Haris in Birbhum sacrifice a goat to the Sun on 
- *ue Sunday following the new moon in Falgun. 


* The most celebrated temple is at Ajodhya in the United Provinces, 
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344, The earth is venerated as the mother of all living things and the giver 
The Easts of all food, and is regarded as a benignant female 

deity. She has various names such as Bhudebi (the 
earth goddess), Basundhara (the wealth bearer), Dharfcf Mai (mother earth \ 
AmbuMchf and Basumatl Tbakurani. She is held in great reverence by all, and 
pious Hindus chant her mantras (j[san suddfii) before commencing the worship 
of .any great god, and do reverence to her when they rise in the morning. The 
dying man is frequently laid on the ground, and so is the mother at the time of 
parturition. Newly married couples must sleep on the earth for the first three 
nights. When a calf is born the Godlas allow the first stream of milk from 
the cow to fall to the ground in her honour. The earth is often worshipped 
before entering a newly-built house and on the birth of a child. In Orissa 
she is worshipped in the course of the marriage ceremony. Before sowing 
is commenced she is propitiated with offerings of flowers and milk, while the 
Lepchas and the tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau offer sacrifices of goats 
and fowls. The great festival in connection with the worship of the earth is 
in A'shar. On the first day of that month she is supposed to menstruate, and 
there is an entire cessation of all ploughing, sowing and other agricultural 
operations, and widows refrain from eating cooked rice. On the 4th day the 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu idea that a 
woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes on the 4th day. A stone, 
taken to represent the goddess, is placed erect on the ground and the top of 
it is painted with vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water 
and a betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is then 
bedecked with flowers and offerings of milk, plantains, etc., are made. 
The Chanddls worship the earth on the Pans Sankranti day ; and in the 
spring, when the Sal tree blossoms, the Oraons celebrate her nuptialB with 
the Sun with all the ceremonies of a real marriage. The Musahars, Bhuiyds 
and other low castes offer sacrifices of goats and fowls. In former times the 
Kandhs immolated human beings to fertilise the earth and procure good crops. 

* 345. The moon is held to be as a male deity of a very mild disposition. 
The jiooj.- He is depicted as a handsome man with a wheat 

A .ae *j.oo^» coloured complexion. He is often regarded as' the 

deity who presides over crops, while elsewhere he takes charge of the education 
of children, and is credited with the power to heal wounds and certain 
diseases, especially those of the eye. The date for his worship varies and in 
many places it is performed only by women. There is a very general super- 
stition that, if any one but a worshipper should happen to see the moon on the 
day fixed for his worship, they will suffer a loss of reputation. To prevent 
worse from happening, a person who unluckily sees the moon on such an 
occasion takes up five stones and, after touching his forehead with them, 
throws them on his neighbour’s roof. If the latter then abuses him, it is 
believed that atonement has been made, and that no further evil will result. 
Sometimes a special ceremony called Chandrayan brat is performed to avert 
evils arising from an ill-omened conjunction of stars shown in a child’s horos- 
cope. The moon is also worshipped by some of the non-Aryan tribes, c.g., 
the Binjhias who know it as Nind-Bonga. 

346. Besides the earth and the moon, the other planets are also wor- 
shipped on certain occasions, but with less cere- 
Othee Placets. mony. The most important are Sani (Saturn) 

and Bahu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun.* Sani is regarded as the 
son of Surjya, and is supposed to be very malevolent and to have great 
influence over the destiny of men. He is much dreaded and is carefully propi- 
tiated, either on Saturdays or on particular occasions when .astrological 
calculations indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared. He 
has no image but is represented by an earthen pot filled' with water. A seat 
is placed in front of it and on it are laid five fruits and five flowers. A 
Brahman priest officiates at the ceremony, and the prasad or offering, which 
consists of a sort of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths carefully 


* Eclipses o£ the moon are said to he caused bj another demon, Koto. 
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befpr,o leaving. If any casual visitor-should arrive while the: ceremony is in 
progress, he must. wait . till it is concluded and eat a share of the pras&d ; otherwise 
he krill' incur, the godling’s. displeasure. RAhu is generally considered to bo 
a* RAksbosa. and is tho patron godling of the XJosddhs who claim to be 
his descendants,. They- worship him on a Tuesday in BaisAkh or Jaishta, 
without, tho. intervention of a. Brahman, with the aid of a casto pric3fc or 
Bhagta.wko,. under tho imagined influence of tho divine afflatus, walks, barefoot 
over fire, stands on the sharp edgo of a. sword, and does other wonderful feats. 

317,. Numerous rivers are sacred, but the. greatest of all is the personified 

Gangos who is said to have sprung from the feet 
1JlVEES ’ of Vishnu. She is. a benignant deity, said by 

some, to be tbe wife, of Siva, and worshipped daily, and also on tho occasion 
of; certain ceremonies. Low casto. Hindus throw offerings of fruits and sweets 
into the river whon bathing, and its. water is believed to be so- sacred that to 
touch it will purify any one. It has special virtue on tho occurrence of certain 
yogas or auspicious conjunctions, of tho planets, whon large crowds assemble on 
its banks in order to wash and bo cioan. Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, 
and in some parts they- are thrown alivo into tho river, whence they ate taken 
and eaten by the Mullahs. Other offerings arc the perquisite of a special class 
of degraded Brfihmans known as GangAputra. Sometimes tho goddess is 
represented by a simple earthen jug filled with water and surmounted by a 
mango twig, and sometimes as a fomalo figure with four hands, riding on a 
makar, or fabulous marine monster liko a shark. In this form sho is worshipped 
by tbe fishing castes of Bengal Proper who sacrifice white goats to her before 
starting on a fishing expedition, and also on some special occasion, tho date of 
which varies;* Pilgrims at Gaj*a offer their first pinda (rice cake) to her in tho 
name of their deceased ancestors. In the Sonllud Parganos a woman worships 
her on the 6th and 12th days after giving birth to a child. Sho goes to a.river 
or pond and pours oil on a slab of stone, on which sho then draws fivo perpendi- 
cular lines and prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a. special penance in her honour called jahdin, which consists in spending every 
night in tho month of Magh seated stark naked on a small platform erected over 
the river* engaged in such prayer and meditation as their sufferings from the 
cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hoogbly is held to bo specially holy, 
because the three sacred streams — tho Ganges, Jamuna and Saraswati — -which 
meet at Allahabad here once moro separate from each other. 

348. Tho Brahmaputra is sacred only on tho Ashokashtaml day in Chaitra 
when largemumbera of pilgrims resort to its banks to bathe, Tho Baitarani 
in Cuttack is held in great reverence by all Hindus on account of its bearing the 
same name as the Indian Styx, which all must cross after death before they can 
reach heaven. Pilgrims to Jagannath worship on its bunks and make offerings 
of cows, etc., to. Br Ahmans, so that they may safely cross tho rivor after death. 
In Muzaffarpur and Dnrbhanga tho Kama! A is worshipped as the younger 
sister _ of the Ganges;, and receives similar offerings of goats, which arc thrown 
alive- into the river and are then taken by the Malltih?. Women pray to this 
river goddess- for issue, and she is worshipped when new tanks or wells are 
excavated. Children are taken to its banks when their heads are first shaved. 
Various other rivers are sacred, o.y., tho KaratoyA, the DAmodar, tho Falgu, 
the Barali, &c. There are also several water godiings -who are worshipped 
without reference to any special river. Of these two of the best known, 
KhwAja Khir- and Pir Badr, are Muhammadans and have already been 
mentioned. The- Chandals. of Central Bengal worship a river god called. 
Bansura- who is. supposed to. protect fish from injury by evil spirits; KoilA 
Mata, of Bihar is : usually supposed to be a goddess; but it is sometimes 
held to- be- a male called Koil A BAbA and identified with Vanina. When wella 
are. excavated, a male idol is made of wood and a ceremony of marriage 
between it and tho goddess . is ; performed. In the form of Koila BabA this is . the 
favourite- deity of the Gonrhis who .regard him as an old, gray-bearded person 
and make him offerings of. grain and molasses. before- casting a new. net or- 
starting- on a commercial ventu re. Pigs are also sacrificed to him. Tho Soehes 

Jaishis 11 BaCCa ^ f0StiVal tatos P Jao ° “ ^gh and in Backergunge on.thp 10th dsj-.of the new inoonia 
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and. Rnjbansis venerate Hudurn Deo who is identified with India and is 
represented as Tiding on a whito elephant called Airab'at. In -Dinajpur this 
godling seems to bo nndrogjnious and is represented by two figures, male and 
female^ made of clay or cowdung. When drought is feared the women make 
offerings of curds, parched rice and molasses and dance round the images at 
night, performing many obscene rites and abusing Indra in the foulest language, 
in^ the liopo of compelling him to send the much needed rain. Jalkumari 
Debi is a goddess who is believed in Mursbidabad to preside over rivers and 
tanks, aiuf is woi*sliippod by the fishing and other low castes to secure immu- 
nity from drowning and from the attacks o.f crocodiles. A stick is placed in a 
bowl of water and offerings are made of fruits, sweetmeats and goats, which 
are divided between the. worshippers and the priest, who is frequently a Barna 
Bnihinan. Mineral springs ( Daicdipdm ) are adored by the Lepchas. The 
hot springs at Kiijgir are also supposed to possess religious efficacy and pilgrims 
from far and near go to bathe hvtliem. 

319. The worship of mountains is most common amongst the original 
_ tribes. The Mundas, Santals, Mahilis mid other 

tribes of Ghota Nagpur revere a mountain god called 
Marang Burn or Bar Paluir to whom they sacrifice buffaloes, etc., with the 
aid of the tribal priest (pdhn orbaipa). 

The chief visible habitation of this god is a bluff near Lodhma where 
they assemble and offer sacrifices. The Lepchas and the Nepal tribes worship 
mountains, mountain tops and tho saddles between ridges. The worship of 
mountains plays a smaller part in the religion of the plains people but it is 
not altogether absent. The mighty chain of the Himalayas is held sacred by 
all Hindus and is worshipped by the higher castes on certain occasions, with 
the aid of Brahman priests. It is personified as the father of Parvati, the wife 
of Siva ; it contains the elysium oi Uttara Kuru and is celebrated as the abode 
of many a sage and ascetic. Sacrifices are offered to the bluff near Lodhma 
referred to above by Hindus of all castes and even by Muhammadans. The 
rock called Dhanuasild at Gaya, which is supposed to have been placed there 
by Brahma to hold dowu Gayasur, the local demon, is also regarded as snered. 

350. The most sacred of all trees is the Pipal (ficus reUpiosa). It is said 
Tmej that the trunk is the habitation of Brahma, the twigs 

of Siva and tho leaves of tho other gods. It is 
known os Basudcva and water is poured at its foot after the morning bath, 
especinllv in the month of Baisakh and when people are in difficulties. It is 
considered very meritorious to plant these trees by the way side and to con- 
secrate them* ( Pratistha ). The Bel (acple mamelos ) is the sacred tree of Siva; 
its leaves are indispensable in performing xhe worship of Siva and Sakti, 
and for this reason pious Hindus of the Yaishnava sect will not so much 
as mention its name. When the tree dies, none but Brahmans may use the 
wood as fuel. It is believed to be a favourite tree with certain spirits who 
tnko up tlieir abodo in it. The Ttiki, or holy basil plant, is to the Yaishnava 
what tho Bel is to the Sakla, and the plant is to be seen in the courtyard of all 
members of this sect. It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips though a hole in the bottom, is suspended over 
the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at its foot. Hari is believed to be always 
present in it. Its leaves are essentia! for the proper worship of Yislinu. They 
are believed to have a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections 
and are much used by native practitioners. The Karam tree ( [neuclca parvifolia) 
is considered sacred in Chota Nagpur, and its festival is held by the Oiaons 
with great rejoicings at the time of the harvest home. A branch of the tree is 
fetched from tho forest by the young men and women of the village, to the 
accompaniment of singing, danciug and the beating of fom ioms. It is stuck in 
the ground at some place inside the village and decorated with lights and flowers. 
The people join in a general feast and, when they have eaten and drunk, they 
spend the night in merriment and in dancing round the branch. Nest morning 
at dawn it is” thrown into the nearest river, and the spirit of evil is believed to 
be removed with it.f The aboriginal immigrants to Bogra from Chota Nagpur 
pay similar veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the a us crop. G-oats 

* la many parts the planting of mango tress is regarded as an act or religions merit, and the planter of 
such a tree isbclicTed to be assured of a home in heaven so long as rain drips from its leaves. 

t A fuller account of a similar observance by the Khartvars of Mirnspnr is given by Mr. Crcoie. 
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and pigs are sacrificed to it. The bamboo is worshipped before weddings, and 
after the ceremony, the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo clump. 

Codlings of Disease. 

351. Various godlings such as Surjya, Dharmaraj, &e., are credited with 

_ the power to cure disease, but under this head 1 

Sitala and -the seven >• istebs. s ^ a jj re f er on |y t 0 those whose connection with 

disease is specially intimate. Of these the best known and most widely wor- 
shipped is Sitald who is also known as Basanta Burhf (the old lady of 
spring) or Basanta Chandi. She is popularly regarded as one pf seven 
sisters who are variously said to be the seven formB of Mi Sakti, the 
primordial energy, or the seven principal Yog inis or followers of Parvati. 
However this may be, she and her six associates, Bddi Mdta, Phul Mata, 
Pansahi Matd, Gulsulia, Mata, Kankar Mata, and Malhal are the presiding 
deities over the poxes and especially small-pox. Kankar is the most feared, 
but her attacks are rare; Phulmata and Pansahi Mdtd attack children under 
7; Badi Mata attacks them between the ages of 7 and 15, and Gulsulia Mata, 
at any age. In many places a shed is erected outside the village for the seven 
sisters, who are represented by seven balls of clay placed in a line. Sweet- 
meats, flowers, etc., are offered, and goats ana pigeons are sacrificed by the 
better, and pigs by the lower, castes. In the event of a severe epidemic, 
even the high castes offer pigs to the seven sisters, but they employ Dosadhs 
or other people of low caste to perform the actual ceremony.' It is generally 
conducted by females. Chamars worship the seven sisters, not for protection 
against epidemics, but to obtain the spread of cattle disease. 

352. But although the seven sisters are thus collectively worshipped, they 
aro, at the present day, overshadowed by the special veneration paid to Sitala 
in particular. She is generally regarded as the goddess of small-pox, and her 
name, ‘she who cools’, is given because, if properly propitiated, she can allay 
the burning sensations which accompany that disease. She is generally 
represented as a naked female, painted red and sitting upon an ass, with a 
bundle of broomsticks (symbolical of the sweeping away of the epidemic) in 
her hand, an earthen pot under her left arm, and a winnowing fan upon her 
head. In Burdwan she is said to be a four-armed figure riding on a lion. 
Sometimes the image is a piece of wood or stone with a human face carved 
on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and studded with spots or nails of gold, 
silver or brass in imitation of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and 
Noakhali she takes the form assigned to her in the Purdns of a white figure in 
a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Champaran she is represented by 
an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded by the Pods, not merely as the 
goddess of small-pox, but as their main deity, and if a person is carried off by a 
tiger, or his crops are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought that it is because 
he has incurred the displeasure of the goddes?. Elsewhere she is worshipped 
only when epidemics of small-pox or measles (and sometimes cholera) break out 
or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. Sometimes the image remains 
in a special temple, and sometimes it is kept by Mucbie, Doms and Haris, who 
serve as its priests and carry it about begging, or by A'charji Brahmans, or by 
KumharSj^jvhose ancestors were inoculators. When the higher castes worship 

- dYtlfout reference ^h® aid of a Brahman priest. 

Khwaja Kliir and PiP? consist of milk, flowers, fruits, sweets, rice, betel-nuts, 
mentioned. The- Chandal , ai ?d sometimes a goat. The priest usually takes 
Bansura who is supposed^. 1 jt is a goat, in which case he gets only the head. 
Mata, of Bihar is usuairj * n order to procure the restoration of a particular 
hold to bo a male called K&j.tll rown away and not eaten. The general method 
are excavated, a male ‘idol, is^dans often join, is the same as that of OMi 
between it and the goddess is . p°d below, but in the case of the lower castes, 
favourite deity of the Gonrhis wl! Muchis, one of the devotees sits before the 
and make him offerings of grain I s inspired to say what is the cause of the out- 
starting on a commercial venture, tpitiated and persuaded to stamp it out. Tlio 

— r— — — ^es of small-pox, but they do little beyond 

j,i ifc:i Bl> “ cath " fc, ‘ ml takei pIaco b 3In s b 01 patient with a twig of the nim (uzidir- 

' -ee. In Patna a small piece of ground 
dung and a tiro is lit there, on which 
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ghi is poured and incense burnt. A Mali is called in who sings songs in honour 
of Sitala, while the patient is given sweetmeats and fanned with a twig of the 
nim tree. w 

Low class Hindus and Muhammadans are often afraid to have their 
children vaccinated lest they should incur the wrath of this godling. In parts of 
Northern and Eastern Bengal the Basanti or Basantarf puja is celebrated with 
some pomp. On the advent of spring, parties of women go from door to door 
singing songs of Sitala and begging for money to perform the ceremony. They then 
assemble at the appointed place with offerings of grain, wild flowers and the like. 
The worship is performed by the women alone, and they subsequently partake 
of the food in common, regardless of caste restrictions. 

354. Ghantakarna is the husband of Sitala. He was a great hero and a de- 

sxXeibxa voted follower of Sivabywhomhe was rested with the 

uaiia.aM.u. power to cure cutaneous diseases. He is worshipped 

in the early morning of the last day of Falgun, when a representation is made of 
him with cow dung on the outside of a blackened earthen pot. A few cowris, and 
a piece of cloth stained yellow with turmeric, are placed on this and everything 
is then ready for the puja which takes place on the road in front of the house, 
is conducted by the housewife, who covers the image with ghetu flowers which 
she arranges with her left hand. The offerings consist of rice and ddl. After 
the ceremony the village urchins break the pot to pieces. This godling has 
been reported only from Bengal Proper and Orissa, but he is probably known 
in Bihar also. He is mentioned by Mr. Crookems a gate-keeper in many of the 
Garhw&l temples. 

355. The goddess of cholera in Bengal Proper is known as Ola Bibi or 

Q ^ Bibi Olai Ghandf. She is claimed as their own by 

1,1 ~ Muhammadans as well as Hindus. The latter 

often regard her as a form of Chandf, who again is merely a form of Kali. 
She is malevolent. Sometimes she is represented as wearing a gown and riding 
on a horse, but usually the emblem consists of an earthen pitcher placed under 
a nim tree. The priest is generally a Muhammadan or a low caste Hindu, but 
in Hooghly he is often a Goala’s Brdhman. The pvjd is usually made on a 
Tuesday or Saturday during the bright fortnight of the moon ; the offerings 
are various, but a goat appears to be the favourite one. 

356. In Bengal Proper several forms of Kali are credited with special 

xr . . powers over epidemics. The chief of these is 

axshta au. Rakshya Kali. She has the usual form of 

Kali, and when an epidemic breaks out, she is worshipped at midnight 
bv all castes of Hindus, usually at a place where three roads meet. Sometimes 
she is worshipped at a burning ghat and is then known as Shashan Kali. In 
the latter form she is sometimes adored at a thanksgiving service after 
the harvest when the crops have bet-n unusually good. Another form of 
Kali as a disease godling is Marak, who is worshipped in Bogra on the bank 
of a river. Brahmans officiate as priests, and the ceremony is conducted with 
the most scrupulous care ; any deviation from the prescribed rites is believed 
to cause great offence to the goddess. On the night following the ceremony 
the image is thrown into water. The offerings consist of buffaloes, goats, sheep, 
rice flowers, fruit, Id leaves, sweetmeats, etc. They are afterwards divided 
between the priest and the worshippers. Poor people who cannot afford the 
regular ceremony lay their offerings at the foot of a pipal or banyan tree,* 
preferably on the last day of Pans or the first day of Baisakh. In former 
times human beings were frequently sacrificed to KllLf 

357. A local godling named Achal Ray is reported from Hooghly where 

he is reputed to effect miraculous cures in cases 
Aceai Eat. 0 f phthisis and ophthalmia. His shrine is near 

* These trees are known as Kali gachh. _ . , . . _ . . . 

+ In Ui.g connection a curious practice celled Xhcrprcr may be mentioned. Triucn exists in pans ex 
Bihar. "When an epidemic o£ cholera or small-pox tresis out, the local exorcists march out in the 
direcii-n c£ Kali’s shrine in Calcutta, followed bv the -villagers carrying four or fire _ uewerrrten pots in 
u-hich incense is tent burning. As they go, they keep on “shouting * Kali mai ii jai ' end invoiine the 
Goddess by ter various names.” A sheep, dedicated to the goddess, often accompanies the procession. _ They 
be'' srsin from the villagers rrhese houses they pass and leave this end the other articles in some edioininsr 
vilfase, the people or which carry them on in their turn. lew if any, of the original pr 
Calcutta. The sheep, it is said, is billed and eaten by some c£ the lower classes. 
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Dhaniakhdli where a fair is held in his honour on the full moon day of Baisakh. 
His image is a block of stone some three feet in length. The pneat is a fisher- 
man and through him all castes, even Brahmans, make their offerings. 

368. Jwara Nirayan, also known as Jwara Bhairab and Jwarasur, is 

the fever godling of Jessore and the surrounding 

Jwaha NlsiTAN. districts. He is said to have been specially 

created by Siva to fight on the side of Bdn Rdjd, when appealed to by that 
monarch, for help against Krishna’s invading army. His image is of a sky- 
blue colour, with three heads, three feet, six hands, and nine eyeB. He is wor- 
shipped mainly by the lower castes, with the aid of a Brdhman priest, when 
malarial fever is prevalent or when a member of the family recovers from a 
dangerous illness. Goats are sacrificed, and offerings are made of rice, fruit, 
milk and sweets. The worship is performed on a Tuesday or Saturday at some 
place outside the village and the idol is left thero afterwards. 

359. The cholera godling of Orissa is called Joginf; but she acts, not on 

her own account, but under the control of her mis- 
Joom. tress Bimald. Consequently when cholera breaks 

out, it is Bimald and not Joginf who is ostensibly propitiated with offerings of 
fruit, sweetmeats and other comestibles, But Jogini is not altogether neglect- 
ed and a portion of the prasdd is carried with beat of drum to a retired spot 
near the village, where it is left in front of a long bamboo post, driven into the 
ground and crowned with garlands of flowers, which is supposed to represent 
her. A Brdhman officiates as priest. 

360. There is another cholera godling, also a female, named Didi 

Thdkrun, whose worship seems to be confined 
Dim Thakbto. to g ur dwan. It is said that once, during a cholera 

epidemic in the village of Ramchandrapur, a woman of the Muchi caste 
found a glittering white stone in a tank and took it home. That night an 
old woman appeared to her in a dream, and taught her how to worship the 
stone and so dispel the disease. She proceeded to carry out her instructions 
with the desired result, and since then, the worship has been continued. 
The full moon day of Baisdkh is the. most suitable day for the ceremony. 
The priest is a Muchi, but all castes of Hindus, and even Muhammadans, make 
offerings. The Hindus offer goats, sweetmeats, &c,, and the Muhammadahs, 
ducks and cocks, 

361. There are other disease godlings, but space forbids their complete 

^ enumeration. Chaitan Thdkuranf is worshipped by 

Otheh disease GODUNGS. Rajbansi women in cases of illness or barrenness. 

Her picture is painted in black on a pith frame which is hung on a split bamboo 
inside the house. A plantain leaf with a bunch of plantains is placed below 
and smeared with oil and vermilion. Flowers, parched-rice, plantains and 
molasses axe offered, and the night is spent fasting in vigil and prayers. 
Next morning the image is thrown into the water and the offerings are 
eaten by the family. Hachrd is an old female deity said to preside over 
contagious diseases in Rajshabi. She is worshipped at the foot of a large tree 
on the last day in Fdlgun, and iB offered ashes, cast away rags,‘ hair 
and other impure articles. A broom is sometimes suspended at the door to 
avert her evil influence. Chamdd is the chief god of the Mdlpaharids, but he 
is worshipped mainly with the object of averting disease. When an epidemic 
breaks out, vows are made to worship him, and lots are then cast to decide in 
whose house, and at whose cost the pujd, which is an expensive one, shall take 
place. Decorated bamboos are set up as his emblem, and pigs, goats and fowls 
are sacrificed and subsequently eaten. Men only take part in ceremony, and 
women are not allowed to be present. 

_ 362. Kdndiya, a male godling of a benignant character, is worshipped 
in times of disease by the Meches.* A deoshi officiates as priest, and prays 
that the sickness may. be stayed; goats and pigeons are sacrificed, MnmA 
a son of Burhi, is a malignant godling of the Koches and Rajbansis and most 
diseases, and eveu lunacy and drowning, are ascribed to his malign in- 
fluence. His image, which is made of pith or clay, is that of a hideous 
black dwarf, a nd he is believed to reside in water. His pujd is conducted at 

* Query — Is this the same as Kdldia of the Tipdrds P 
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dead of night and even Muhammadans join in it. Eed flowers, vermilion, 
rice, plantains, fruit and fried fish are offered and then thrown into water! 
Small coins are also given. Pigeons are sacrificed by Hindus, and fowls by 
Muhammadans ; these are the perquisite of the Haris, who beat the drum during 
the ceremony. When it is over, the image is carried to three crossroads and left 
there with the idea that the evil spirit will then move on to another village. 
Rdm-du is the small-pox godling of the Lepchas, and in Patna Amasam Bibi, 
who is believed to be a deified lady doctor, is invoked to assist in the recovery 
of convalescents. Kasi Bdba, who will be described more fully further on, is the 
malevolent spirit which, in some parts, is supposed to send disease amongst 
cattle. He is sometimes identified with G-osdwdn. In Rajshahi the correspond- 
ing godling is a female named Bhogeswari. Abgay Bonga is the Santdl 
deity who dwells in the cowshed and is worshipped when cattle disease 
breaks out. A Naiya acts as priest and sacrifices a hen or a goat, taking the 
head as his share while the body goes to the worshipper. 


Snake godlings. 

363. Of all the snake godlings, Manasa, in Bengal Proper at least, 

holds the foremost place. She is said to be the 
A *' ASA ' mother of A’stik Muni, the sister of the snake king 

Ydsuki and the wife of Jarat Karu Muni, but some say she is the non- Aryan 
mortal Manasa who lias found her way into the Hindu pantheon. She is also 
known as Bishahari* and is worshipped by Hindus of all castes in order to 
secure immunity from snake bite. She is benignant, if properly propitiated, 
but if neglected, or if the ceremony in her honour is not performed with 
strict observance of rule, it is said that some one in the family is certain 
to die of snake bite. She is worshipped in various forms. Sometimes a simple 
earthen pot is marked with vermilion and placed under a tree, where clay snakes 
are arranged round it and a trident is driven into the ground ; sometimes the 
plant called after her is taken as her emblem, and sometimes an image of a small 
four-armed female of yellow colour, her feet resting on a goose, a cobra 
in each hand and a tiara of snakes upon her head. Sometimes she is 
believed to take up her abode in the pipal tree. In places where snakes 
abound, most families have a shrine dedicated to her in their homes, and some- 
times a separate room is set apart for her. On the Dasahard day a 
twig of the Manasa plant ( Euphorbia ligularia) is planted in the courtyard and 
worshipped on the fifth day of the moon, the Ndgpanchami day. It is thrown into 
the water when the image of Durga is immersed at the Durga Puja. Manasa is 
also worshipped on the last day of the solar monthsof Sraban and Bhadra. Songs 
about the goddess are sung, especially those recounting her dealings with 
Chand Saddgar, a merchant of Gandbabanik caste, f which are said to be 
based on a legend found in the Fadma Ptirdn. Amongst the higher castes the 
worship is performed by Brahmans, but the Haris, Bauris and Dorns perform the 
ceromony themselves. In Birbhum a Bagdi or Dom priest, called Dharam 
pandit, sometimes professes to be inspired by the goddess, and foretells future 
events and prescribes medicines to those who consult him. In Dinajpur Mdlis 
and Ojhas of the Koch tribe act as priests. It is a common practice to draw a 
line round the house with cowdung to represent a snake, the idea being other 
snakes will thus be prevented from entering. 

•364. Manasa has a sister named Jagat Gauri who, in West Bengal, is also 

credited with power over cobras and other snakes. 

Ohubb snaeb godlisqs. gb e i s shown as seated on a throne, with a child on 

her lap. At her shrine at Narikeldanga a Bama Brdhman officiates in her 
worship, except in the case of Doms and Haris who sacrifice pigs to her. 
From the fact that the Hindus do not object to this practice so long as the 
animal is slaughtered behind the altar, and not in front of it, it may be 
surmised that the control of the shrine has . only recently been usurped by 
its present priest. A fair is held in her honour on the fifth day of the 

* In the Padma Paran this is said to he the case, but the two are not always thought to be identical, 
t Ma hamah qpadhy&ya Hara Prasad Sastri has shown that Manasa worship was very prevalent in the 
time of Chaitanya, and has brought to light a Bengali' poem on the subject, written by one Bipra Das, in 
1495 A. D. 
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moon in tho month of Jaishta. Ndg is credited in Bihar with much tho 
same powers as Manasd is believed to posses in Bengal Proper, but ho occupies 
a less prominent position and his worslrip' is a simpler scale. On the iYrfy- 
panchami day some milk and parched rice aro placed near tho door of tho kitchen 
which is closed for a few hours. A lino is then drawn round tho house with 
cowdung, and the offerings are given to the children to eat. 

Ananta Deb is regarded in Bengal Proper as a benignant deity who confors 
various temporal benefits, but in Orissa ho is looked on as tho king of snalcos 
and is worshipped on tho 14th day of Bhddra for 14 years in succession.* If a 
man dies before lie has completed tho fourteenth year of tho worship, his son 
is obliged to continue it on Ins behalf. He is represented by a figure of a snake 
made of silver or copper with fourteen knots along tho body. In Rajsliahi, ho 
is figured as a man seated on an elephant with an umbrella over his head. 

Tho snake god of the Lepchas is named Ami. Uo is a benignant deity 
and is believed to watch over tho fields and to afflict paddy thieves with 
aches and swellings. 

Deified Heroes. 


305. Goreiyd or Dilligoria is a male hero of Dosfidh origin. He is said 

by some to have been a bandit chiof. In the songs 
Goreiya. Bung in his honour, ho is spoken of as a groat warrior 

who came with a few followers from Delhi, many hundred years ago, and died 
fighting at Mehnawan near Sherpur, in tho Patna district, where his chief shrine 
still is. Ho has another great shrine at Goroiya village in Suran. Ho is 
worshipped throughout Bihar by all Hindus, especially by 'tho Dos&dh, Dom, 
Gonrhi, Kali dr, Sunri, and similar castes, but even the highest castes often 
reckon him as one of their dii penates. Numerous representations of him, 
consisting of stones or little mounds of earth daubed with vermilion, may bo 
scon in most Bihar villages. These aro usually placod near the entrance of tho 
house or in tho kitchen to ward off diseases and evil spirits. 

Wlion a man returns homo -from a distant placo his first care is to pay 
his respects to this godling, and to offer him sherbet and food. His favourito 
sacrificial offering is tho pig. It is sometimes sacrificed by a Dosddli or Gorait 
i.e.j priest of Goreiyd, and sometimes it is thrown into a firo whonco it escapes, 
to bo immediately caught, killed and eaten by tho DosAdliB. 

In Iiujshalu there are said to bo two Goroiyds, one of Delhi and tho 
other of Bcsarh, and thoy are held to bo of tho fomalo sex. But bore, as in 
Bihar, tho priest is a Dosadh, and the pig is the most acceptable sacrifice. 
In Manbhum tho priests aro usually Klmrwiirs. In Jlnzaribagh this godling is 
represented by a peg driven into tho ground noar the cowshed, and is believed 
to preserve cattlo from disease. 

30G. Sailcslr, another deified hero of tho Dosadhs, is represented by a 
g clay figure of a man, mounted on an elephant, 

* attended by two horsemen, one on each sido, and 

by a flower-girl standing in front. Tho horsemen aro said to bo MatirAm, his 
younger brother, and Chuhurmal a Dosadh bandit. The images are changed 
every venr in A'sArh and the cost is mot by contributions from tho whole 
Do-uidh community. On this occasion various offerings are mado, including 
bet*-hnuts, hemp and tobacco, and a pig is sacrificed to Sailesh and a sheep 
to ChuhArnuU, The blood of tho ehoep, mixed with milk, is drunk by tho 
tribal pth-it or BlmgatiA who forthwith' becomes possessed and endowed with 
s-coiiU sight. Largo quantitirs of spirits are consumed by the worshippers, 
r;wi the attendant musicians sing, as loudly as thoy can, songs in honour of 
the r 

3C7. Karikh, like so many other godlings of this class, was a DosAdh. Hi« 
j father, Yotitub I'angiai, lived in Nepal. Although 

, v«yi nous he incurred tho displeasure of the Sun* 

;»■! afilktod with kpro>y, eo retired to a forest where he died. When 
<■ n K Arikh grew up, ho went in search of him and found the skeleton and, 
| ' f pith-iting the Sun-god, secured his restoration to life. Ifo himself 
1 ‘ ' a .'t-.-:r.«h Hindu, lei r. very pious life and was endowed with 
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miraculous powers. On his death he was deified and a shrine was erected to 
him at Paudaul. His followers are mostly Groatas and Dosadbs, but there 
are others also, including _ Kayasths and Telis. He is worshipped at various 
festivals, and also when children are first shaved and when disease is prevalent. 
Milk, sweetmeats, cloths, ornaments, etc., are offered and a goat is sometimes 
sacrificed. His votaries abstain from alcoholic drinks and never eat flesh on 
Saturdays or salt on Sundays. 

36S. Larik was a Goala of Bhagalpurwho deserted his wife and went off 
with the daughter of the local chief. He performed prodigies of valour in his 
encounters with various rajas. After an absence of twelve years he returned 
to his forsaken wife, but installed' his mistress in the neighbourhood.* He is 
particularly worshipped by people of his own caste but he also occupies a high 
place in the veneration of all the low castes in the district, who make him 
offerings of rice and milk in the hopes of recovering lost cattle with his aid. 
He has a temple at Hardi in the Madhipura subdivision. 

369. It is not necessary that a man should be a Hindu to be worshipped by 
„ _ Hindus after his death, and several of the best known 

ii£,o c .-, deified heroes are Muhammadans. Alman Sdhib of 

Hooghly was a Musalman saint whose spirit is now worshipped by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike. The dust from his shrine near Boinchi, if rubbed on the 
body, is said to remove all kinds of rheumatic pains. The present priest of this 
shriue is a Musalman Fakir, but the post was formerly held by a low caste Hindu. 
Another godling of tliis category is Mira of Darbhanga. His father was a 
powerful prince whose favourite slave Nuja rebelled against him, and with the 
aid of Durga, eventually defeated and imprisoned him. Mira at- the time was 
still unborn, but when he grew up he marched against Nuja, defeated him and 
released his father. He offended the great god Dharmaraj by killing a cow in 
his temple hut made timely submission and was forgiven. He is worshipped 
mainly by the Sunris who offer him shirnis through the intervention of a 
Musalman Fakir. There is one female godling of this class, Amina Sati, who 
is generally supposed to have been a Musalman in her lifetime. She is the 
sister of the Pd'ich Pir. Some of her worshippers endeavour to identify these 
personages with the five Pandavas and say that Amina was their wife, but the 
fact- remains that her priest is usually a Muhammadan Dafali. The Ahirs, 
Kaliars, Loliars and other castes of similar rank sacrifice cocks to Amina, while 
the better classes offer rice cooked in milk and wheat cakes made with ghi. 

. 370. Amar Singh was a Rajput who lived near Barh in a village when all 
_ the other inhabitants were Mallabs. He was killed 

Onna: Deified eoes. |jy them out of envy, and from that time he haunted 

them and caused them annoyance in various ways until they promised to worship 
him. He is now revered throughout Bihar, especially by G-onrhis and Surahiya’s. 
A goat is sacrificed under a pipal tree, and the head is thrown into some river. 

Gobind Rant was a cowherd who valiantly killed many tigers and at his 
death was deified by the Ahirs. H e is invoked when disease attacks the cattle, 
and milk is offered in his honour. Stone images of him are carried from 
village to village and his deeds are recited in song, chiefly in the’ month of 
Asvin. Baranda is an Oraon godling who in Palamau is believed to he a 
female formerly resident in Nagpur, while in Ranchi he is regarded as a male- 
volent male living in the hilli. and always endeavouring to enter a house in 
order to bring misfortune upon it. Tasteless food is offered in order to 
drive it away in disgust. In Palamau it is worshipped once in three years 
after the harvest home. Each family performs its own ceremony at which 
an aboriginal priest er baiga officiates. A she goat is sacrificed after being 
induced to eat rice from the "hand of the priest. It- is then cooked and its flesh 
partaken of by all present, the priest receiving a double share. 

There is a good deal "of uncertainty about the origin of Kasi Baba and the 
reasons for his deification. According to some, he was a Bind, while others 
pretend that he was a Goala. Some say he was killed by a tiger while hunting 
in the forest, others that he died in consequence of a Brahman’s curse: and others 
again, that he committed suicide at his zemindar’s door because of the oppres- 
sion to which he had been subjected. He is now worshipped by Ahirs, Binds, 

* The sterr of Liiik is told st length in a carer br Bash UifcSri Bose, 1S71 ps ge 141 J. 
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Gareris and Nutrias, He is sometimes regarded as a disease godling of cattle, 
and has already been mentioned in this connection. He is worshipped in 
Sraban or Kartik, in an open field, where milk, wheat, flour and rice are offered 
to him, and then consumed by the worshippers. The Ahirs make a figure of 
Kusa grass to represent him, while the Binds use a flag flying from the top of a 
bamboo, 

Hdlkd Debf is believed to have been a Rakshasf, who vexed the early Aryan 
invaders.. They at last succeeded in killing her, and to prevent her from 
returning to life, they burnt a huge fire over her corpse. In parts of Bihar the 
occurrence is celebrated yearly on the last day of Falgun. Fuel is collected 
from all the houses in the village, and piled up in a place outside the village, 
where it is set alight and, while it is burning, flowers are thrown into it 
and the young men go round it singing obscene songs. It is Baid by some 
that the celebration marks the departure of the old, and the advent of the 
new, year; but, if so, it might be expected to take place on the last day of the 
year, which is not the case. Rdni Das and Nond Chdmain are revered by the 
Chamars,* Ddnu Bfr by the Kahars ; Jadu Bfr by the Barhis, and Shyam Singh 
by the Dorns. 


Ghosts and Evil Spirits. 

371. There is a general belief — especially amoagst the lower castes — that 

the spirit of a person who dies a painful or violent 
Gehebal chabacteb of spibits. death, or of a suicide, remains on earth near its old 

home, and causes all kinds of evil to persons in the neighbourhood who may be 
unfortunate enough, to fall foul of it. The general name for such evil spirits 
is Bhut in the case of males, and Pretinl in the case of females. Whenever a 
person suffers from an illness presenting any unusual features, it is attributed to 
possession, and a remedy is sought, not in medicine, but in exorcism. The 
exorcist, or Ojhd is believed to have in his power a bhut of greater power, and 
by means of mantras , or incantations, he forces his own familiar spirit to drive 
away the one which is causing the trouble. Sometimes also he resorts to physical 
force, such as blows with a shoe or a broomstick, applying red pepper and 
turmeric smoke to the nostrils, etc. In the south of Gaya, a bhut, when under 
proper control, is a valuable possession and a marketable commodity — the usual 
price being about Rs. 20. When the sale of a bhut has been arranged, the Ojhd 
hands over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. This 
is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended that he should in future 
reside ; a small ceremony is performed, liquor being poured on the ground, or 
pindis (small mounds) erected in his honour, and the cork is then, taken out, 
whereupon the bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen for 
him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them from thieves, and 
if any one should be hardy enough to steal from a field thus guarded, he is 
certain to be stricken by the bhut , and in a few days will sicken and die. 

372. Of all male bhuis the most dreaded is the B&rhdm, or Brahma Daitya, 

the Bpirit of a Brahman who has died a violent 
,A ' M * death. Such spirits are specially powerful and 

malicious. Sometimes they are represented as a headless trunk, with the 
eyes looking from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by the 
side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw stones at travellers 
and lead them astray on dark nights, and woe betide the unfortunate who 
should give one of them cause for offence, e.g., by unwittingly felling the 
tree in which he has taken up his abode, or who was in any way responsible for 
his death. He can only escape the evil consequences by making the Bdrh&m 
his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In Bihar he often becomes 
the tutelary deity or Dihiodr of the whole village. The worship is usuallv 
performed under the tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk is painted vermilion and a mound of earth is erected, on which are 
placed clay figures of horses or elephants, and offerings are made of flowers, 
betel-nuts and the like. The worship is conducted by a special priest 
called the Bhakfcd, who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally he 

,, * A full account of Nona is given in Mr. Crooke's Book on the Popular Religion and Folklore of 
r^orthera India. * 
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is inspired by tbe spirit and utters prophecies, which are implicitly believed 
in by the devotees. Some BarhAtns are more famous than others, one 
of the best known being Joydeb Dube also known as Bhay Haran (fear 
dispeller) whose shrine is at Dadri Asthan in Monghyr. It is said that some 
four hundred years ago he cured a Khetauri RAja, who lived at Dadri, and was 
in consequence given a grant of land there. This was subsequently resumed 
by force, whereupon Jaydeb’ committed suicide, and his spirit at once began 
to afflict the RAjp. He is now worshipped by Hindus of all classes when 
suffering from disease, or desirous of male offspring, usually on a Monday ; 
offerings are made of goats, cloth, sweets, milk, fruit, etc., which are taken 
by the priest, a. BrAhman. Another well known Barham, Harsa Pandit, 
hails from the Rajshahi district. He was the ‘priest of a certain Raja of 
Chainpur. His house was pulled down by order of the Ranf, and the priest in 
revenge starved himself to death, heaping curses on the RAjA and his 
family all the while. His spirit has now a seat reserved for him in the 
palace, where he is daily worshipped, and people go to his shrine from far 
and near. In Motihari town, Bischha Barham has a famous temple, where 
even Muhammadans make offerings, through the BrAhman priest who pre- 
sides there. Mahil, who is worshipped as the family deity of the Sukarwar 
Rajputs, may perhaps be mentioned here, though he is not strictly a BArhAm. 
A RAjput of this clan, having no offspring, consulted his priest, a Sakaldvipi 
BrAhman, named Mahil. The latter told him to stand next morning at a 
certain cross road and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise Mahil himself appeared. He would have drawn 
back, but the Brahman told him not to hesitate to cany out his advice, and 
merely stipulated that he should be installed as his family god. The Rajput 
then killed him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan. 

373. Of other classes of Matte, one of the best known is the BAghaut or 

Othee Bhcts. a P?won lolled by a tiger, who assumes the 

form of a tiger with a human face. Some take 
the form of a cow and are known as Golhut. A miser is often believed 
to return to earth to watch over his money and is called Jak or Stir. 
The .b/nit of a Muhammadan is called a JMamdo. In Jalpaiguri the spirit 
of a person who has lived a very infamous life, or who has died by decapi- 
tation, becomes a particularly malevolent bhut known as Kandhakatd (cut off 
at the shoulder) and, being headless, he has no ears to hear the charming 
of the ojfid who is therefore powerless against him. He haunts marshy and 
lonely places, like the Barham, and leads travellers astray. Sudden deaths, 
for which no reason can be assigned, are attributed to his evil influence. 

374. But the most malevolent of all spirits is the Churel or Kichin, the 

spirit of a woman who dies in child-birth. Her 
, Ceeeii. feet are turned backwards, she has no mouth, and 

she haunts filthy places. She is specially feared by women, whom she attacks 
during the menstrual period or at the time of parturition. Sometimes she 
falls in love with young men, before whom she appears in the form of a beauti- 
ful girl neatly dressed and decked with ornaments, and whom she eventually 
kills by a slow process of emaciation. Like other similar spirits she can only 
be ejected by exorcism. The fear of the Churel is by no mean confined to 
Hindus. It is even more dreaded by the aboriginal tribes, and amongst the 
Bhuiyas of Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, the embryo is 
extracted from the corpse and the bodies are burnt on the opposite banks of a 
hill stream. As no spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot become a 
witch unless united to her child, this precaution is believed to avert all risk of 


evil to the villagers. 


The Gramya Devoid. 

375. Alm ost every village has its special tutelary deities (one or more) 
which preside over the welfare of the community. These are called the 
Gramya Devata and are worshipped on the occasion of every religious 
ceremony and also on special occasions, c.y., when disease breaks out or a newly 
built house is occupied for the first time. The landlord, of the village cele- 
brates the pujd, usually under a pipal or banyan tree, while each ryot performs 
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his own ceremony at home.* Sometimes a Br&hman officiates but frequently 
the people conduct the worship themselves. Sometimes there is no visible 
representation of the godling, but in Bihar a mound or stone is erected under 
a tree and smeared with vermilion. In Hooghly an earthen pot is filled with 
water and a mango twig is placed on the top, which is then covered with a piece 
of new cloth. Various offerings are made, usually of food cooked or uncooked, 
and goats are sometimes sacrificed ; the offerings are generally taken by the 
family but in Hooghly they are the perquisite of the Bhuinmdli. The 
Kocbc3 and their congeners worship the Grdmya Dovatd at a curious cere- 
mony, called gambhira, when the young people of the village disguise them- 
selves, personating the deities, and dance. The festival, which takes place in 
Cliait or Baisakh, lasts for several days. 

Some village deities are less local than others and have obtained a wider 
vogue. These usually have a sylvan home, e g., Dholdi Chandi, who inhabits 
a tree or grove which is held sacred by all. Pieces of brick and rags are tied 
to tho branches, as an offering to procure the welfare of children, and people 
make obeisance whenever they pass her abode. Bana Durgd is a sylvan deity 
of iMymensingh, who is also worshipped on behalf of children, and to whom 
sacrifices are made pigeons and goats, which are subsequently taken by people 
of low caste. 

37G. The worship of the Grdmya devata seems to be connected with the 
animistic idea, which sees spirits everywhere, and in all manifestations of nature, 
snd it is carried out with the greatest zest amongst the aboriginal tribes of the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau where the jdhird, sarna , or sacred grove, the small patch 
of virgin forest preserved from the axe as a refuge for the sylvan deities, who 
would otherwise have no local habitation, is peopled not by one or two, but by 
quite a number of godlings. Marang Buru is the chief Gramya devatd of the 
Santals. He is known also to the Mundas and Hos, but these tribes believe 
that he resides on the summit of high hills; the latter look on him as a disease 
godling. All these tribes worship him in the same way. A handful of rice is 
deposited in three places in tho sacred grove, and the animal chosen for the 
sacrifico, usually a goat, is made to eat it, after which -the headis severed at one 
blow. Tho head is taken by the Naiya , or priest, and the body by the members 
of tho family. Tho fame of this godling has spread to Malda where he is 
known as Marang Deva and is worshipped to securo immunity from fever. 
A circle is drawn on the ground with powdered rice and a goat is sacrificed 
inside it. Another notable denizen of tho sacred grove in Singhbhum is 
Desauli Bonga or Kara Sarna who, though malignant protects those who duly 
propitiate liitn from disease and other calamities. Ilis festivals take place in tho 
month of Magh, in Clrnit when tho Sdl tree flowers and again in A'sdrh. Ho is 
also worshipped in time of drought and when illness attacks a family. Amongst 
tho other godlings of this class may bo mentioned Thanpati of the Savars, 
Juungs, Buuris and Bagdis, Sarna Burlii of the Ordons andDuar Pahdr or Dura 
of the Chores. 
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By some Dharmaraj is regarded as Yama and by others as the Sun. Some 
Hirimririr again consider him to be the God of snakes, and 

some a form of Siva or of Vishnu. He is 
usually worshipped by a low caste priest, a Pod, a Jugi, a Dom or a 
Bagdi. In a few places he has temples, but, as a rule, he is represented by a 
shapeless stone daubed with vermilion and placed under . a tree. In a village 
in the Arambagli subdivision he is worshipped iu the form of a tortoise. 
His shrines are common all over West Bengal and also inDinajpur, Murshidabad 
and the 24-Parganns. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers and his priests administer medicines as specifics for various diseases. 
Hogs, fowls and ducks arc sacrificed before him, and offerings are made of 
rice, flowers, milk and pacliwai, but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place in the months of Baisakh, Jaishta and A'sarh, on the day of the full moon, 
and in some places on the last day of Bliddra. All castes, even Brahmans, make 
offerings through the medium of the officiating priest. 

378. It may be pointed out in conclusion that while the earth, sun and 
_ moon, and certain large rivers, are worshipped 

Foems or wonsnir oftes local, ,, , , ,, . ° i ,, .-i , * r , 

throughout the province, many or the other objects 

of adoration are revered only in certain localities. The veneration of deified 

heroes is more or less coufined to Bihar, while snake worship prevails mainly 

in West, and parts of North, Bengal. The tribes of the Chota Nagpur 

Plateau and some of the Himalayan tribes give the spirits of the mountains 

a high place in their pantheon while in the greater part of Bengal Proper 

the old aboriginal godlings have, as a rule, been taken over by the Brahmans 

as forms of Kali and other orthodox deities, and have thus lost their identity. 

It is only in the extreme north and cast that deities who are admittedly non- 

Hindu, still command the worship of men, while in the West, Buddhism still 

ekes out an obscure and precarious existence. 


Traces of Buddhism in Bengal. 

379. When the East India Company gained a foothold in India Buddhism 

seemed to have disappeared from the land, and 
piscovEniEs or CoLEEEooKE although its doctrines were mentioned, in order 
am) ,i; '- j. Q k e re f u ted, in the philosophical works of the 

Hindus, the word was little more than a name to the Pandits, and was 
absolutely unknown to the common people. The philosophic side of Buddhism, 
as ascertained from Hindu sources, was first investigated by Colebrooke,* but it 
is to the indefatigable researches of Brian Hodgson that we owe the discovery 
of Buddhism as a living religion in Nepal. While resident at Khatmandu 
he investigated the subject closely and the results are embodied in a most 
interesting paper in the second volume of the transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society .f He showed how the philosophic agnosticism of Buddha 
gave way to the theory that the A'di Buddha, by his union with the primordial 
female energy called Prajna, gave birth to five Buddhas, who each produced 
from hims elf by dhydna (meditation) another being called his Bodbi-satwa 
or son. The chief of these latter was Avalokita who, with his Sakti Tara, 
eventually became the keystone of northern Buddhism. There arose also 
numerous other Buddhas, demons and deities, all of which were objects of 
worship, and then came the introduction of the Trfntrik mysticism, based on 
the pantheistic idea of yoga, or the ecstatic union of the soul with the supreme 
spirit. At this stage, as in Tantrik Hinduism, the Saktis, or female counter- 
parts of the Bodhi-satwas, occupied the most prominent position, and the 
esoteric cult of these female deities became every whit as obscene as that 
practised by the Kaula or extreme sect of Sakta Hindns. Since Hodgson’s 
time, numerous students have attacked the subject and the early history of 
Buddhism and its modern developments in other countries are now well 
known.* 

* J. R. A. S., Volume 1, pages 649 — 579. _ r _ 

t This and subsequent papers on the same subject hare been reprinted in the “ Languages, Literature 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet " Trubner and Co., London, 1874. • 

J One of the best of recent works on the subject is, “The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism” bj Col., 
Waddollri.u.s. 
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380. All this time it was assumed that, except in Burma and on the 

borders of Burma, Nepal and Tibet, Buddhism had 
iDBimn cation 03? DHABMiBAj disappeared from India. This, however, has 
■with 3JDDHA. been proved to be a mistake by the researches of 

Mahamahopadhy&ya Hara PrasAd Sastri who has shown that a corrupt form 
pf Buddhism still survives in the shape of Dkarma worship which is current 
amongst the Pods, Dorns and other castes of low rank, and which has already 
been described in the notes on Popular Hinduism. JDharma or Dharmaraj, 
it would seem, is none other than Buddha himself. The discovery was an- 
nounced in an article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1895 and the 
result of this and further researches were embodied in a pamphlet published 
in 1897 called the “ Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal.” I circulated, 
as a basis for further enquiry, a note giving a brief outline of the facts and 
arguments adduced in this pamphlet, but without much result beyond the 
collection of further information regarding the extent to which Dharma worship 
prevails. The reports thus received were shown to the Pandit, who has 
favoured me with a rAsumA of the main points in his argument, which is 
reproduced verbatim in the following four paragraphs: — 

381. “ We learn from the Si-u-ki that during the first half of the seventh 

century Buddhism was the prevailing religion in Bengal. The author, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller Hiuen Sang, mentions indeed the heretics j but- it 
is not known who' these heretics were. Some of them undoubtedly were 
Brahmanists. 

“ During the three or four centuries which followed the composition of the 

Si-u-ki, the BrAhmans came from Kanauj with their 
Tbaces op Buddhism up to ever faithful adherents, the KAyasthas, and a silent 

religious and social revolution was accomplished, m 
which the BrAhmans had everything to gain, and the Buddhists everything to 
lose. Traces of the existence of Buddhism as a living religion can be found 
even up to the sixteenth century, and then it is completely lost in the populous 
plains of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In the outlying districts, however, in 
hill tracts, and in neglected nooks and corners, it is still professed by a few 
thousands of men. Thus in Chittagong there are the Baruas who profess 
the Buddhist faith and belong to the southern school of Buddhism. They 
think that they obtained their Buddhism from Burma and Ceylon, and 
that within, the last two or three centuries. The Chittagong Hill Tracts is 
a professedly Buddhist, district, and the inhabitants seem to have adhoredto 
their Buddhism from very ancient times. Their Buddhism is not altogether of 
the southern school, because they have their temples of gods and goddesses. 
In the Sub-Himalayan regions bordering on Bengal, the Bhotias and some 
other, hill tribes profess Buddhism greatly mixed up with the superstitious 
observances of degenerate later times known as Mantra-yana, Vajra-yana, 
Kala-chakra-yana, Lamaism and Devil-worship. The Newars of Nepal 
profess what they call Hinduism, but in their estimation it has two Mdr- 
gas or ways — the Siva-Mdrga and the Buddha-Mdrga. Half the Newars are 
Buddhists. Though they profess to be MahA-yanists, they have mixed up 
their faith with much that belongs really to the subsequent Ydnas of Buddhism. 
But they still adhere to Indian Buddhism, and have not borrowed anything from 
Lamaism. In the Orissa Tributary Mahals there is a State known as Baud, the 
Chief of which derives the name from Buddha, and says that Buddhism is still 
professed by a considerable portion of his subjects. The Savaras on the borders 
of Orissa are said to be stul Buddhists. The Savaras who cook in the great 
temple of Jagannath are supposed to belong to the same religion. There is a 
small, industrious, but very turbulent, community in Barisal, known as the Maghai 
community, who profess Buddhism. They seem to have settled in that maritime' 
district since the sixteenth century, when the Arakaneso, known to the Musajman 
rulers of Bengal as Mctghs , were the terror of Lower Bengal and the Bay. 

“ These are the only people who still profess Buddhism on a soil in which 
that religion was first preached, where it flourished for thousands of years, but 
alasl where it is completely forgotten. 

“ The traces of Buddhism up to the sixteenth century, mentioned above, 
consist of many references in books, colophons of manuscripts and inscriptions. 
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Thus wo know from Tibetan sources that tho great monk, Dipankara Shri 
Juana, known in Tibet ns Atisa, was invited from Vikrama Shila in Magadha to 
Tibet in. the eleventh century to reform tho Buddhist faith prevailing there. 
There is a copy of Bodhicharyavatarn-tfkd by Prajna Knza Shrijnana copied in 
the same century. Tho copyist speaks of tho author as idlajpdddmim, showing that 
he was a pupil of tho author. __ A copy of tho Astasahasrika prajndparamita 
made at Nalanda is to be found in tho Asiatic Society's collection, bearing the 
date of the sixth year of Mahipalndcva, who reigned in the same century. 
In tho twelfth century, tho groat Nniyriika Gangesopadhydya, a scholar of 
Mithiln, whose date is universally accepted amongst pandits as 750 years before 
this time, wrote his work with tho avowed object of dispelling tho darkness of 
Pdsandas, ».<*., Buddhism. In tho same century Sulapani, tho great writer on 
Hindu law and ritual, mentions the Buddhists as a naked people whose very 
sight is to l»e avoided. In tho Ballala Charita we find Bya-dom-pa Gghting with 
Balhila to avenge an insult offered to tho Buddhist priest of Mahasthan. In 
the thirteenth century there is an inscription at Sravasti dedicating a Buddhist 
temple for the purposes of Buddhist worship, and in the same century a Buddhist 
priest from Tumluk went to Lower Burma and instituted a reformation along 
with other Buddhist priests of tho place. His deeds are recorded in the Kalyam 
inscriptions. In the fourteenth century a Bengali Brahman became a convert 
to Buddhism and proceeded to Ceylon, where tho reigning king Parakrama Yahu 
made him the sole supervisor of Buddhist religious establishments in the 
kingdom. In the fifteenth century Buddhist manuscripts were still copied in 
Bengal, and a manuscript copied about the middle of the century is now in 
the Cambridge collection of Ncpaleso Buddhist manuscripts. 

PS2. “ In the sixteenth century Clmifanya is said to have met Buddhists in 
Southern India aud Xityanandn in tho Himalayan regions. Chiidamani Dasa, 
one of the biographers of Chnitanya mentions tho Buddhists as rejoicing at 

Iris birth. In the seventeenth century Buddha 
XVinc " Guptanatlia wandered in various parts of India and 

found Buddhism flourishing in many places. Then 
it is lost altogether. For two or three centuries Buddhism was absolutely un- 
known in India. Tho rovival of Sanskrit learning fostered by European 
Orientalists brought Buddhism again to the notice of the Indian public, and 
it became a problem how to account for the complete disappearance of Bud- 
dhism. Brian Hodgson thought that Nihilism was the bridge which joined 
tho corrupt Buddhism of later days with tho Tantrik-Hinduism of modem times. 
There were Ndtlms or Lords who boasted of having attained miraculous powers 
and who had numerous followers. They were all Biuldhists. But their Buddhism 
was not of the strictest kind. The Snivns claim Eomc of them as tlieir Gurus. 


But the rest were undoubtedly Buddhists. TheEe belonged to the lowest 
classes of people — Ilari*, Dorns and Chandals. This Natlrism appears also to 
have been the bridge which united Ldmai»m. on the one hand, and the Gurus or 
spiritual guides of tho Hindus, on the other. Both these proceeded from the 
same sort of man-worship which is tho essence of Nrithism.* 

3S3. Brian Hodgson’s explanation solves only one or two points of the great 
problem connected with tho disappearance of Buddhism. A few more points are 
solved by the fact that the writers of Tdntrik compilations among the Hindus 
incorporated as many of tho Ta'ntrik Buddhist divinities as they could 
possibly do without jeopardizing tlieir reputation for orthodox)'. For instance, 
they incorporated jl lanjusfri, Kshctrapdla , Tara , without even changing their 
names or tlieir functions. But still there wore divinities to whom, even with 
their wonderful power of adaptation, they could not venture to give a place 
in their Pantheon, and one of these is Dharma. Pharma is the second personage 

in tho Buddhist Triuity. In the JUaldydna school 
Mourns Scevivat.*. £> g jg changed into Prajna , an abstract idea in 

tho feminine, meaniug supreme knowledge, and in the Manira-ycina the 
feminine idea became 'Sard, a female divinity with five manifestations. The 


• This adoration ot tho Guru is one of ttie most characteristic features ot the Yaishnava rc-rival in 
BcdrsI. The Vnishnavns say:— “ When Hari is angry the Guru is our protector, bnt when the G iru is 
angrr are hare no one to prefect ns. This service veneration of the Guru is called Gurupadasraya. 
Ftike’tch of the Religious sects of the Hindus, page 303)*. 
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processes of spiritualisation proceeded further and the Buddhists conceived 
of an Adi Buddha and an A'di Tairi probably Edlika. 

“The word Dharma, thus slipping from the second personage of the 
Buddhist Trinity, became confined to the Stupa worship, the visible emblem 
of Buddhism, to the ignorant multitude. Dliarma-worship remained confined 
to the lowest classes of the people — the dirtiest, meanest and most illiterate 
classes. All sorts of animal sacrifices are offered before Dharma, and the 
prinking of wine is one of the chief features of his worship. All the lowest 
forms of worship rejected by the Brahmans gradually rallied round Dharma, 
and his priests throughout Bengal enjoy a certain consideration which often 
excites the envy of their highly placed rivals, the Br&hmans, who, though 
hating them with a genuine hatred, yet covet their earnings wherever these are 
considerable, and there are instances in which the worship of Dharma has 
passed into Brahman hands and has been, by them, transformed either 
into a manifestation of Siva or of Yisnu. 

884 . “ Doubt has been expressed in many quarters regarding the identifica- 

tion of Dharma worship as a survival of Buddhism, and it is, therefore, desirable 
to recapitulate the facts and arguments by which this has been established. 
Dharma is meditated upon as Shdnya Miirii or void. The great- goal of Buddhism 
is Stinyald. “ As the lamp is extinguished, so is the soul extinguished.” This 
is the original idea of annihilation preached, by Buddha. In later times, in 

the hands of the schools, this idea came to be 
Reasons foe taking Dhabma termed Stim/aid, concerning which neither existence, 

nor non-existence, nor a combination ot the two, can 
be predicated. It is void, zero. In Hindu systems of philosophy we find the 
Buddhists credited with the theory of the evolution of entity from non-entity, 
and that very non-entity is the essence of Dharma, and in that form his votaries 
are required to meditate upon him. This is an undoubted Buddhist idea. 
The ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all take place on the full moon 
day of Baiskdkh , the birthday of Buddha. The ignorant worshippers, all of 
them, are aw are that Dharma is very much respected in Ceylon. And what 
religion has a greater vogue in that island than Buddhism ? The Dharmii 
worshippers aro fully aware that Dharma is not an inferior deity ; he is higher 
Ilian Vishnu, higher than Siva, higher than Brahma, and even higher than 
Parvnti. His position is indeed as exalted as that of Brahma in Hindu philo- 
sophy. In fact, one of the books in honour of Dharma gives an obscure hint 
that tho work has been written with the object of establishing the Brahmdbood 
of Dharma. The representation of Dharma in many places is a tortoise. 
Now a tortoise is a miniature representation of a stupa with five nitches for 
five Dhyani Buddhas. At Saida in Bankura an image of Buddha in 
meditative posture is still actually worshipped as Dharma. 

The worshippers of Dharma are unconscious of the fact that they are 
the survivors of a mighty race of men and that they have inherited their 
religion from a glorious past. Political and social revolutions of centuries 
have brought them to the lowest point of degradation. But if they ever 
become conscious of the fact that they aro the survivors of tho Indian Buddhists, 
the civilizers of Asia, they aro likely to be better men and more useful members 
of society. Dharmn-worship prevails in tho whole of Western Bengal, and in 
almost every village there is a temple of Dharma. There are also many places 
consecrated to Dharma, where annual and other festivals take place in his 
honour.” 


The only fresh light thrown on this interesting subject by the census 
_ . . _ is the fact that Buddhism is still professed by the 

I'viiVfr*!*' ° r ‘‘ riLt Baraks of Tigaria and Baramba and the adjoining 

part of Cuttack. The Saraks of Cliofa Nagpur arc 
l»'.i(.vol to have been formerly Jains, but those hero mentioned are still 


* I’-.rs.-r's;!.! Tli t; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — Showing the general distribution of the population by religion. - 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II— Showing the Proportional strength of the main religions in each 

DISTRICT AND NATURAL DIVISION AT EACH OF THE, LAST THREE CENSUSES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Showing the variations in the number of 

Christians in each district. 
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(Ekaptsr B. 


AGE. 


3S6. 


Defeeexce to Statistics. 


The statistics regarding the age-distribution of the total population, 
and of the adherents of each religion in the Province 
ns a whole, and in each district, will be found in 
Imperial Tablo VII. Similar information for a number of selected castes is 
given in Tablo XIV, but the age periods selected for these tables are somewhat 
less elaborate than those for Table VII. The following subsidiary tables at 
the end of this chapter illustrate the more important points in the statistics by 
means of proportional figures: — 

Subsidiary Tabic I . — Unadjusted age return of 100,000 of each sex. 

Subsidiary Tabic II. — Ago distribution of 100,000 of each sex, at each of the 
last of these Censuses, for the Province as a whole, and for each Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by religion. 

Subsidiary Tabic IV. — Ago distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

Subsidiary Tabic V. — Proportion of children under 10 years of age, and 
of persons over 60, (o persons aged 20 to 40, and also of married females to total 
females of certain ages. 

Subsidiary Tabic VI. — Proportion of female children under 12 to married 
females, and of married, to total, females in certain castes. 

Subsidiary Tabic VII. — Showing the reported death-rate at certain ages in 
1897 and 1900. 

387. There is no question but that the return of age is the least reliable of 
_ . all the statistics collected at the Census. Even in 

sAccuEACTor age BETtrB>. England it was stated in the Census Report for 

1891 that “not improbably the greater number of adults do not know their 
precise age and can only state it approximately.” Amongst adults, Bays a 
leading statistician, “ there is a great tendency to return ages at some exact 
multiple of 10” while in the case of children under o years of age, “the 
vagueness with which parents use the terms ‘one year old’ ‘two years old’ 
etc., when the children are only in their first or second year respectively, is a 
cause of considerable error.”* There is also a wilful mis-statement of age on 
the part of women, while there is a marked tendency for old persons to 
overstate their ages. 

If the age return is thus inaccurate in England it is infinitely more so 

Diagram thawing the artual number of males returned in India, Nothing is more, COm- 
at each age. mon when a witness is asked 

his age in court, than for him to 
reply bis challis ‘twenty to forty,’ 
or to say that he has not the 
faintest idea on the subject. The 
Enumerators were almost as ig- 
norant on this subject as the 
enumerated, and it must be con- 
fessed that the entries made in the 
schedules were often little better 
than very wild guesses. The 
tendency to select certain round 
numbers is far greater than it is 
in England, and the inaccuracy 
of the entries for children under 5 
years of age is still more marked. 
It will be seen from the diagram in 
the margin, which has been pre- 
pared from the unadjusted return 
for males (Subsidiary Table I), 
that the children shown as 5 years 
of a^e are more than twice 
as numerous as those of 1 year, but that they are considerably exceeded 

* Dr. Newsholine, in the third edition of his booh on Vital Statistics, page 2. 
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CHAPTER V — AGE.' 


I>y the number of males returned at the ages of 10, 12, 25 and 30. In a 
progressive or stationary population, however, the greatest number should be 
at the age “ under 1 year ” and it should steadily decrease from year to 
year. That it does not do so is due mainly to the tendency, already alluded 
to as existing even in Europe, to fix on certain favourite numbers. If the 
vagueness in respect of age, of which this is an indicatiou, were the only 
error in the returns, and if there were no general tendency either to over* 
state or to understate ages, it would be possible by an elaborate, system 
of adjustment or smoothing, to eliminate the defect, and to deduce a fairly 
accurate estimate of the actual ages of the population. It will be desirable, 
therefore, to consider the figures in some little detail. 

388. The instructions which were given to the enumerators were: — 

Enter the number of years which each person has completed. For infants less than 
one year old enter the word ‘ infant.’ 

The figures for children under 5 years of age show remarkable fluctua- 
tions. The number returned as between 1 and 2 
HETtrEK or CnitDHEN’ wdes 6 y ears 0 f a g e j s barely half the number under 1 year, 

TEAE9 ’ and the latter again is smaller than the number aged 

2 years and still smaller than the number aged 3 years. Finally, the total 
number of children under 5 years of age is less than the number over 5 but 
under 10. The main features of these variations are not new, nor are they con- 
fined to this Province ; they are common to all Provinces both at the present and 
all previous enumerations. 

The very small number returned as 1 year of age appears to be due in 
part to the rule that children under 1 year of age should be entered as ‘ infants.’ 
The object of this provision was to avoid the confusion between months and 
years, which would arise if the ages of such children were stated in months. 
This source of error was probably obviated, but, on the other hand, many 
children over 1 year of age who were still unweaned and were, therefore, 
popularly regarded as infants, were shown as such in the Census schedules and 
were accordingly classed as “under 1 year of age” in the course of tabulation.* 
But the main reason appears to be that it is the usual practice to count the 
current year as part of a person’s age. This has been proved to be the case 
in the Punjab, and the enquiries I have made indicate that it is usually so in 
Bengal also.f In the earlier years of life, however, the tendency is checked to 
some extent by the use of the terms derh, “one and a half,” and drhdi “two 
and a half.” As soon as a child ceases to be classed as an infant he is described 
as “derhbaras,” or one and a hhlf years of age, and the Enumerator would enter 
him as 1. When he has completed 18 months or so, he will be called two 
years old, until ho passes the age of two, when he will be described as “ arhai 
haras,” or two and a half, which will be taken by the enumerator to mean 
2 years. The age return for “ two years ” will thus include all children from 
1 5 to 2-’-. After 2£? years a child will ordinarily be called 3 till he has passed 
his third birthday. There is no word denoting 3£ or other similar fractions, so 
that according to tho general system of counting the current year, the 
tendency would then bo to call him 4, and so on for the higher ages. 

3S9. So far as these considerations go, it would seem that the word 
“infant” will include all children under one year of age, and also some over 
that age who aro still at the mother’s breast, that the year 1 will include such 
children between the ages of 1 and as are not classed as “ infants,” and also 
possibly some children under 1 year of age who should under the rules have been 
entered as “ infant;” the year 2, all children from about l£ to about 2£ years of 
age, and the year 3 those from 2-J to 3 ; while from 4 onwards, the ago 
actually returned will ho a year in excess of the actual facts, so that tho 
it turn for the years 0 — will include only those who have not completed their 
4 th year; while that for 5— 10 will includo all who have completed their 4th, 
but have not completed the 10th year of their age. There aro, however, othor 
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complications. It was distinctly laid down iu the instructions that only the 
number of completed years should be countedj and where the enumerators 
were well drilled and supervised this must have affected the return to some 
extent. As a general rule, however, I doubt if special attention was given to 
the detailed explanation of this rule. The tendency of the people to count 
the current year of age was not specially pointed out before the census, and' 
apart from this, the general feeling amongst the higher officers was that the 
age return must, in any case, be so very unreliable, that there was nothing to be 
gained by laying much stress on the subject, especially when there were so 
many other matters where the time devoted to instruction would be more likely 
to produce good results. No doubt obvious mistakes in the age column would 
be corrected, when they came to notice in the course of testing the schedules, 
but in other respects I doubt if any special effort was generally made to secure 
accuracy in a return where accuracy cannot be expected.* 

390. According to the general explanation, the number of children entered 
as 3 years of age should be below the actual number of children of this age, but 
this does not seem to be the case. The reason is that “ 3 ” is a favourite number, 
and that its losses in the one direction are counterbalanced by a tendency to 
describe as 3 years of age, children who are no longer infants, but are not yet 
aid enough to be shown as o, the nest number to which natives are specially 
partial. Another source of error is the omission of a certain number of infants 
from the returns. It is believed that the proportion of persons who escaped 
enumeration was exceedingly small, but it is probable that of those who were 
left out of account, the great majority were children of tender age. The Census 
refers to the state of the population on the 1st March 1901, but the preliminary 
record was prepared about six weeks before this date. At the final enumeration 
there was no alteration of the ages of persons still living, but those who had 
died in the interval were strack out, while infants since born should have been 
added.f It is, however, not unlikely that some of the births, which occurred 
after the date of the preliminary record, escaped notice when the Enumerators 
made their rounds, on the night of the actual Census, to bring the preliminary 
record up to date. According to the Census the total number of infants, i.e., of 
children under one year of age, was 2,264,521. The vital statistics of the Pro- 
vince show that in the twelve months preceding the 1st March 1901, the total 
number of births was 2-,69S,379, to which should be added about 146,000 for 
areas where birth registration is not in force, making a total of about 2,844,000 
altogether. According to the life statistics of the proclaimed clans in the United 
Provinces, to which reference will again be made further on, about 29 per cent, 
of- Infants die during the first year of life. If it be assumed that tbe births and 
deaths are distributed equally over each month, J the number of births reported 
would indicate a total of about 2,432,000 infants in existence at one time. So 
that even if the return of births includes all wliich take place, which is certainly 
not the case, the Census figures for infants under one year of age would seem to 
be incomplete. It is, however, impossible to say how far this is due to omissions 
and how far to the neglect of the rule that children under one year of age should 
be entered as infants. Occasionally the number of months may have been 
entered and mistaken for years in tlie course of tabulation, while some may have 
been entered as 1 year of age. 


* The Tsxiations between the returns for neighbouring tracts were often remarkable. Thus in 
Tippara two charges not far apart disclosed the following figures for the local Muhammadans : — 
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The results were noticed and specially tested bp the Deputy Superintendent, ilr. Howard, who 
brought them to my notice. 

■f It may be pointed, ont incidentally that the result of this arrangement was to mrke this population 
seem slightly young.r that it really is. ’People dying during the six wests were strnci out ana replaced 
by newly bom infants. * * 

£ This is not the case. Births are most numerous in the latter part of the year, while the mortality is 
probably grestest in the first few months after birth. The two irregularities, howerer, hare opposite 
effects sad may be titan as cancelling each other. 
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attempt on tuy part to forestall his conclusions would ho not only 3upororo^atory 
but presumptuous. J 

3S>o. At the same time there are certain comparative results which con be 
MrvJ> . Ur deduced without any elaborate calculations, and I 

propose briefly to draw attention to these. And first 
comes the question of the rotative longevity of the people of different religions 

and localities, and at 
a 5 c j w, «/ different times. The mean 
ago of the people in each 
Natural Division, and at 
encli of the Inst three cen- 
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suscs, lias been shown in 
Subsidiary Table XI and 
corresponding figures for 
the main religions have 
been given in Subsidiary 
Table III. The method 
by which these figures 
have been arrived at is as 
follows. In the first place 
the irregularities in the 
numbers returned at each 
age period (0—5, 5 — 10, 
etc.), havo been eliminated 
by an arithmetical process 

of smoothing known ns “ Bloxnm's method, ” and tho mean age has then been 
calculated from the number shown ns living nt each age period in the manner 
described in the report on the census of Franco, in 1S91,* i.c., tlio totals showing 
the number of persons living nt the end of each quinquennial period have been 
multiplied by 5 and raised by 2\ times the total number of persons dealt with, 
and the sum' thus obtained 1ms then been divided by the number of persons. 
The method employed in adjusting the irregularities in the age return is a very 
rough one, and it is based on tho assumption, which I have already shown to be 
erroneous, that the heaping up of ages at certain favourite numbers is due in 
erjuai proportions to over and under statements of the true ages. The diagram 
in tho margin shows the distribution of tho total population by age according to 
the method of smoothing adopted, but it null bo scon from the figures for the 
higher ages, especially those for females, that although the irregularities in the 
ori'rinal return have been got rid of, the result cannot bo pcceptcd as showing the 
actual age distribution. Tho number of females living at the age “00 to 65” 
must necessarily bo much smaller than tho number at tho age “ 50— 55 ” but in 
the diugrmn the figures for tho two age periods arc very nearly identical. It 
should, therefore, be clearly understood that I make no pretence to absolute 
accuracy in my estimates of the menu ago. But the errors involved in the cal- 
culation, and in the figures on which it is based, may bo assumed to be constant, 
aud if so, tlio results can be relied on for comparison botwcon different censuses, 

localities, and religions. , . 

But before dealing -with the results from this point of view, it should be 
explained that the expression ‘ mean ago 5 refers to tho mean ago of the living, 
i.c., of the persons enumerated, and does not correspond to the mean expectation 
of life at birth, eavo in tho exceptional case where the population has been 
stationary for nt least a generation. f Where (he population is growing, i.e., 
where the births exceed tho deaths, there will bo an excess of young persons and 
the mean a^c of the living will bo reduced accordingly 4 Variations in the mean 
ace os calculated in Subsidiary Tables II and III may, therefore, be due to a 
change either in tho proportion of births or in tho rate of mortality. 

394. In discussing variations in the mean ago it seems desirable to consider 

only the figures for males, ns it is believed that 
wcutjons ,y “ E,!f AOi: ' there is less inaccuracy in the return of their ages 
than is the case with females. In tho Province as a whole tho mean age of males 

* Tto'uUats Statistiqucs du Denombrcmcnt dp 1891, Paris 1S94, pages 223, 224 and 414. 
t For a discussion of this subject see Pertillou’s Court Elemcntaire i?e Statisjue, page 603 and 
Ncwsiiolmc's j'itiil Staliitlct, page 92. ... 

‘ - Tims in France during tlie period 1840—49, when tho population vras growing rapidly, the mean 

expectation of life was 40-03 years, whereas the mean ago of the living was only 30‘92. 
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fell slightly during the decade 1881—1891, and rose again during that 
preceding tie present Census. The earlier decade was uniformly prosperous, 
and there were no serious epidemics. The population had been growing more 
rapidly than usual, and the mean age accordingly fell. Since 1891 the growth 
of the population has been less rapid, and the proportion of children is 
smaller. There has, consequently, been a rise in the mean age of the living.* . 

The figures for Natural Divisions show that the mean age is highest in 

Central Bengal, where the proportion of 


Natural Division. 

Mean age o f males in years. 

1901. 

1891. 
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psormoB 
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Centrnll „ ... -• 
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Bast „ ... ... 
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24*8 
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immigrants, who are usually adults, is 
greatest. The mean age in this tract is 
now the same as it was in 1881. It 
was slightly lower in 1891 owing to 
the fact that the decade preceding that 
Census waB one of more rapid growth 
than usual, owing to the disappearance 
of the Burdwan fever which had 
previously caused a. serious loss of 
population. In spite of the large 
number of emigrants the mean age in South Bihar is very nearly as great as in 
Central Bengal. This is only what is to be expected in a declining population 
where births are comparatively few in number, and having regard to the 
decrease in the population which has taken place, the wonder is that the 
average age has not risen to a higher figure. It would doubtless have 
done so but for the great emigration of adults from this tract to other 
parts of the Province. In West Bengal, which stands next, the mean 
age is very slightly less than in South Bihar, but its position is due, not so much 
to a small birth-rate, as to immigration. The mean age in North Bihar is 
exactly the same as in 1881. The population has been stationary since 
1891, and the absence of any variation as compared with the Census in that 
year is, therefore, easily explicable, but it is not so clear why there should 
have been no change during the previous ten years when the population grew by 
nearly 6 per cent. The average age of the population is the same in Orissa as 
in North Bihar. It has been steadily increasing since 1881, when there had been 
an exceptionally rapid growth of population after the famine of 1866 and the 
proportion of young people was much above the normal. The mean age is 
comparatively low in North and East Bengal. In the former tract it is due 
in part to the unhealthiness near the foot of the hills which reduces the 
average longevity of the people, while in the latter it is attributable to the 
rapid rate at which the population is growing, i.e., to the high birth-rate 
which raises the proportion of children. Compared with the previous 
decade, when several districts were recovering from the disastrous effects of a 
cyclone and storm-wave, the rate of growth in East Bengal has fallen 
slightly, and this has resulted in a small advance in the mean age. The 
fecundity of the inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur Plateau is even greater than 
that of those of East Bengal, while the number who attain old age is smaller. 
The mean age, therefore, is lower there than in any other part of the Province. 
There is no need to linger long over the average age - of the population 

according to religion.. The Animists are, on the 
whole, the youngest community, then follow 
the Muhammadans, and then the Hindus. In 
the case of Animists the low average age is 
due to greater fecundity and a shorter span of 
life. The Muhammadans have a lower mean age than the Hindus because they 

* If the calculation of mean age were correct, an averago age of 24*3 in a stationary population would 
indicate a deatli-rato per 1.0G0 of or about 41. As the population is not stationary hut growing 
the death-rate’calculated on this basis would be somewhat less than 41. The average yearly increaso in 
the population is 4*9 per 1,009, and a death-rate of 41 per 3,000 would, therefore, give a birth-rate of 
about 46 per 1,000. The death-rate estimated by Mr Hardy for Bengal, as a whole, in 1891, was, as already 
stated, 44 8, and tho birth-rate 5T8. M. Bertillon divides the countries of Europe into three classes with 
reference to the fecundity of these people. Calculating the number of births per 1,000 womon of child- 
beanng'nge (which he places at from 15 to 60) the first cIbbs consists of those with a high birth-rate, i.e., 
exceeding 160 per 1,000; then come those with a moderate one, i.e., exceeding 180 per 1,0U0; then those with 
a low birth-rate, i.e., 120 per 1,000 or less. Class I includes the Slav and Teutonic races ; Class II England 
Scotland. Belgium, Sp.iin, Portugal, Eoumania, Ireland, Norway and Denmark : and Class III Sweden, 
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are more prolific : there is no reason to suppose that there is anj marked 
difference in their relative longevity. 

395. The proportional age-distribution of some of the main castes will be 

found in Subsidiary Table IV. It would be 
ci T °r ,SIE1BCTI ° K ° F DIFFEEX5T tedious to discuss the figures at length, but, taking 

males only, a few interesting results may be briefly 
noticed. Excluding Baishnabs, where the proportion is disturbed by new 
accretions of adults from outside, the castes which have the largest number 

of persons over 40 per 1,000 are those which 
rank highest in the Hindu social system,* viz., 
Brahmans (225), Kayasths (224), Kdjputs (220) 
and Babhans (217). Conversely the communities 
with the smallest proportion of persons of this age 
are the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, such as 
Ho (156), Oraon (159), Santal (171), Pan (174), 
Bhuiya (175,) Bhumij (180) and Munda (183). 
These proportions are determined, as already 
explained, not only by the relative longevity of 
the various groups but also by their fecundity.? 
Where the proportion of children is large that of 
adults must necessarily be smaller, and the average age of the community will 
be less even if the actual duration of life be the same. Amongst the high castes 
the proportion of children is much smaller than it is amongst the aboriginal 
tribes. 

It is interesting to notice the very close resemblance which the age 

distribution of the Chandal of East Bengal bears 
to that of the B&jbansi, and it would seem that the 
likeness must be due to something more than mere 
accident.? It is possible that a more extended 
study of the age statistics of the various castes 
would throw a good deal of light on their racial 
affinities. The low proportion of old men amongst 
the Gauras of the Orissa States, for example, points 
clearly to the non-Aryan sources from which the 
caste is there mainly recruited, while the corre- 
sponding figure for the Babhans of Hazaribagh suggests either that they have 
there intermixed with lower races, or else that, in compiling the figures, there 
has been some confusion between Bhuinhar used as a synonym for Babhan and 
the same word employed as a title of Mundas and Oraons, or as referring to the 
tribe commonly known as Bhuiya. The Telis and Lohars of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau present in their age distribution the characteristics of the aborigines 
around them, while the same castes in Bengal Proper resemble in this respect 
the higher rather than the lower classes of the community. 

396. Another point to be noticed is that there appears to have been a 

general and progressive decline in the birth-rate since 
Gbkxbal dzcuxe nr the Bibth- 1881. The actual number of male children under 
BiTE> 5 (excluding Sikkim and Hill Tippera and the 

Chittagong Hill Tracts) shows a small increase, as compared with 1891, 
while thafTof females has declined by nearly 5 per cent. With the exception of 
Darbhan°n, where the number of children under 5 has increased by about 4 
per cent° and of Muzaffarpur, where there has been practically no change, all 
the districts in the Patna Division contain a smaller number of such children 
than they did ten years ago. Hive years, however, is too short a period from 
which to draw any general conclusions. In the Provin ce, as a whole, the number 
of children under 10 years of age shows an increase since 1891 of nearly 2 per 
cent, for males, and of rather less than 3 per cent, for females, i.e., the children 
of this age have increased less than half as rapidly as the general population. In 
the Patna Division, however, the decrease amongst children aged 5 to 10 is 
even greater than that at the earlier age-period, b eing about 8 per cent. 
compared with about 4 per cent. 
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* There are exceptions, c.ff., the Sunri (224) and the Goals of Bengal Proper (224). 

4- <pije difference in the degree of education must also he remembered. The 8ge-retnrn of -Brahmans 

and Eavasths must be much more accurate than that of Santals and Orions. 

j fh e affinities of the Eajbands trill be further discussed m the Chapter on Caste (paragraph 617). 
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Natural Division. 
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It will be easier to consider the question if we take the proportional 

figures. These are given in the 
margin, by Natural Divisions, for the 
last three Censuses. A more detailed 
comparison of the figures for the last 
two enumerations will be found in 
Subsidiary Table V at the end of the 
chapter. It must be borne in mind 
that the proportions are affected by 
migration, and that the constantly 
increasing number of emigrants 
(mostly adults) from Bihar and the 
United Provinces to Bengal Proper 
has caused an artificial reduction 
in the proportion borne by children 
to the total population in the latter 
tract, and a corresponding increase in Bihar. It must also bo remembered that 
variations in the proportion borne by children to the total population depend 
not only on the changes in the birth-rate, but also on the deaths which occur. 
If, owing to the prevalence of epidemics or general unhealthiness, the mortality 
amongst adults is high, the proportion of children will be greater even though 
the number of births remains the same as before. On the other hand a general 
increase in the longevity of the people due to an improvement in their material 
condition would tend to reduce the proportion which children bear to the 
total population. Similarly, if there are any causes of mortality specially 
affecting the life of children, the proportion of the latter will be reduced 
accordingly. 

397. It is very difficult to ascertain how far the proportions have been 
affected in different parts of the Province by considerations such as these; 
but taking the figures as they stand it may be observed that, as compared with 
1881, there has been a slight increase in the proportion of children in East, 
West and North Bengal, but that the gain in these directions has been more 
than counterbalanced by a decline in all other parts of the Province, especially 
in Orissa, South Bihar and the Chota Nagpur Plateau. The increase in West 
Bengal would have been more marked but for the growth of the immigrant popu- 
lation. The greater number of immigrants is also mainly responsible for the 
smallor proportion of children now recorded in Central Bengal. The decline in 
Orissa may bo ascribed to the fact that, in 1881, this tract was recovering from 
the great famine of 1866, i.c., its population was growing at a specially rapid rate 
and the proportion of children was, thoreforo, exceptionally high.* The popula- 
tion has now regained its normal condition, and the proportion of children has 
fallen accordingly. The decrease in Bihar admits of no such satisfactory 
explanation and the actual falling oft is greater than would appear from the 
census figures, which do not allow for tho growing volume of emigration of 
adults to Bengal Proper. ™ 

Of all tho Bihar districts Darbbnnga alone shows a slight increase while 
the decline is most marked in tho districts south of the Ganges and in Cham- 
parnn. It is somewhat greater in the case of children between the a«-es of 5 and 
10 than in that of those between 0 and 5. There must, therefore? have been 


either a lower birth-rate between 1891 and 1896 than between 1881 and 1886 
or the mortality amongst children of this age must have been greator in tho 
present decade than in the previous one. Tho possible causes of mortality 
nmong.-t children which were present in tho decade 1891—1901 and absont in 
th" previous one are plague and famino. It does not appear that plague has 
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Causes or tale is 
SATE. 


39S. A fall in tlie birth-rate is a phenomenon -with which European 

Statisticians are well acquainted. In France it 
has diminished to such an extent that in 1899 
tho deaths exceeded the births in half the 
departments, and the birth-rate, which in 1S51 was only 26 per mille, has 
declined since then by 15 per cent. In England also the birth-rate has been 
steadily falling. The causes usually assigned for these results in Europe 
are — first, a postponement of marriage and a larger degree of celibacy and, 
secondly, the deliberate and voluntary avoidance of child-bearing on the part 
of a steadily increasing number of married people. To the above, it would be 
thought, might be added for India the gradual spread of the prejudice against 
the remarriage of widows, but as a matter of fact, in Bengal at least, widows 
remarry more freely now than they did even ten years ago. The prejudice 
against this practice is spreading amongst a few castes or sub-castes which are 
endeavouring to obtain a higher social position : but their number is small com- 
pared with that of the Muhammadan community, which is not only increasing 
more rapidly than the total population of the Province, but is also, in response 
to the preaching of the Maulavis, gradually divesting itself of the prejudices 
against widow marriage which it had imbibed from the Hindus. In the 
Province, as a whole, the proportion of widows to 1000 females aged 15 to 40 
has fallen from 165 in 1SS1 and 151 in 1891 to 149 at the present Census. 
On the other hand, although the proportion of married women is no smaller 
than it was ten years ago, there has been a slight tendency to postpone the 
age of marriage. The proportion of married females under 10 is the same as 
before, but there has been a slight decline in the proportion of females who 
are married between the ages of 10 and 20. Between the ages 20 and 40 the 
proportion has remained unaltered, while that at the higher ages has risen. 
In Bihar the results are different from those in the rest of the Province. The 
general proportion of married women is the same as in 1891, but while infant 
marriage has become more common, there has been a diminution in the 
proportion of married women at the child-bearing ages. The falling-off is 
very marked in Saran and Champaran, especially in the former district. 

399. The postponement of the age of marriage, however, can not 
wholly account for the diminished rate of reproduction. The deliberate 
avoidance of child-bearing must 8 Iso be partly responsible. It has more 
than once been pointed out by Settlement Officers that the size of a landless 
labourers family is smaller than that of a cultivator,* and there seems 
to be no reason why this should be the case unless preventive checks of 
Eome sort were employed. Mal-nutrition would account for the diminished 
fecundity of the labouring classes in years of famine or great scarcity, but 
this by itself would, as a rule, merely postpone conception. A low birth-rate 
immediately after a famine is usually followed by a period in which the number 
of births is exceptionally great, and there is no reason to suppose that in 
ordinary years the conditions under which the labouring classes live are un- 
favourable to child-bearing. Moreover, the phenomenon is not confined to the 
labourers. Mr. Stevenson-Moore finds that amongst cultivators also the 
size of the family varies with the size of the holding, f It is a matter of 
common belief that amongst the tea-garden coolies of Assam means are 


belief that amongst the tea-garden 
frequently taken to prevent conception, or to procure abortion ; and if so, it is 
not by any means improbable that the poorer classes in Bihar should adopt 
Kimiln'r measures to avoid the embarrassment of a large family. Begarding the 
actual means by which the number of children is kept down I have no informa- 
tion, hut it may be noted that in the districts where there has been a falling off 
in the proportion of children, the decrease in the number of females is somewhat 
greater than that in the number of males. 

4G0. The proportion of children to the number of married females aged 

15 to 40 is highest in Ohota Nagpur and next highest 
Relative rEcrsDiTY is die- jjj East and North Bengal: then follows Central 
tesest >atteae bitisidxs. Bengal, then lVest Bengal and North Bihar, then 

Orissa, and, last of all, South Bihar. In North Bengal the population is not 
growing very rapidly, and the large proportion of children seems, therefore, to 

* Wnr.fr.r pnr Settlement Report, page 361, sad Report cm Material Condition of small Agricul- 
turists and Labourers in the Gaya Listrio"r,_psge 17. 
f Op Cit-, page 23. 
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CHAPTER V — AGE. 


Relative fecundity 
febent beligions. 


Religion. 

PROPORTION or 

CHILDREN UNDER 

10 PEE 10,000. 

Hale, 

Female. 

Hindu 

2,885 

2,742 

Mil sal man ... 

3,112 

3,211 

Aniinist 

8,332 

3,315 


be due to a great extent to tbe comparatively short duration of life enjoyed 
by the people in that part of the Province. Many of the North Bengal 
districts are very unhealthy and the mortality is high. In one tract, as 
•we have already seen, the average death-rate during the last decade was 59'8 
per mille, while in one year it reached the appalling figure of 71 per 1,000.* 
In Orissa, on the other hand, in spite of the low proportion of children, the 
population has grown by more than the provincial average, and it may, 
therefore, be concluded that the people in that Division enjoy a longer span of 
life than those in many other parts of the Province. 

401. Turning to the proportion of children amongst the different religions, 

we notice that it is highest amongst the Animistic 
of dif- tribes and lowest amongst the Hindus, while the 
Muhammadans occupy a middle place approaching 
more nearly to the Animists than to the Hindus. There is probably no 

marked difference in the relative longevity of 
Hindus and Musalmans, and the excess of children 
amongst the latter is due, doubtless, to a higher 
birth-rate. The aboriginal tribes are believed to 
be comparatively short-lived and, although they are 
very prolific, the greater number of their children, 
as compared with the Muhammadans, may also 
be due in part to the fact that there are fewer 
old people amongst them. The true growth of 
the Animistic population is obscured by emigration to Assam and conversions 
to Hinduism, but so far as can be gathered from the analysis given 
in Chapter II of the variations in the population of the districts where they 
form the bulk of the population, they are increasing even more rapidly 
than the Muhammadans and, if so, it would seem that their greater fecundity 
is the main factor in producing the high proportion of children. 

The greater apparent prolificness of the Muhammadans, as compared with 
Hindus, is due partly to the fact that they live mainly in the part of the 
Province where the conditions are favourable to a rapid increase of the 
population, but this is by no means the only reason. Even in East Bengal 
the proportion of children under 10 is far greater than amongst Hindus, 
and in every Natural Division Muhammadan children are relatively far more 

numerous than those of Hindu parents. The main 
reason for this result, which fully accords with the 
observed variation^ in tbe rate of growth of the two 
communities, appears to be that among the Musal- 
mans there are fewer unmarried women at the 
productive ages. The proportion of the married 
to the total number of females is about the same 
in both cases, but amongst Hindus girls of tender 
age bulk more largely in the former category. 
The distribution of 1,000 women of each religion 
by age and civil condition shows that there are 843 married women amongst 
the Musalmans between tbe ages of 15 and 40 compared with only 825 
amongst the Hindus. The Muhammadan girls marry at a later age than do 
the Hindus, and when they become widows, they more frequently expouse a 
secoud husband. Apart from this it would seem that the Muhammadan popula- 
tion as a whole is more fecund than the Hindu. The circmstances which 
seem to account for this result have already been discussed in the last Chapter 
(paragraph 310) ” 

402. I' have already referred incidentally to the varying fecundity of 

_ different castes and tribes in connection with their 

Fecundity of diffeeeht castes. n . , . , . , . . » , .. , . 

longevity. A high proportion ot children may be 

due either to greater productiveness or to a lower average span of life. In Sub- 
sidiary Table VI tbe comparison is made between tbe number of female 
children under 12 and the number of married females of child-bearing age, i.e. } 
from 15 to 40. Tbe variations in the longevity of different classes probably 
affect the figures after the age of 40 in a far greater- degree than those at the 
lower ages. The elimination of the presons living at the higher ages, however, 
does not materially affect the result, and it still appears, as before, that the 


Natural 

Division. 

Proportion or male 
CHILDREN UNDER 10 
PBR 10,000. 

Hindu. 

Slnsalman. 

West Bengal ... 
Central „ 

North ,i I,. 
Bast ,i ... 

North Bibar ... 
Booth „ 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur ... 

2,682 

2,433 

2.835 

2,755 

2,777 

2,577 

2,581 

3,026 

2,725 

2,833 

3 , 20 a 

3,320 

2,911 

2,678 

2,771 

3,166 


* Ante page 62, paragraph. 12S. 
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fecundity of the aboriginal tribes is far greater than that of the Hindus. If 
the inferior prolificness of the Hindus were confined to or were chiefly found 
amongst the higher castes, the result might be explained by the inactive and 
secluded life which their women live in their zenanas, but it is not so. With 
the exception of a few race castes, such as the Chandals and Eajbansis, the 
variations in the different ranks of the Hindu community are not very great, 
and if fewer children are born to high caste parents the loss is made good by 
the greater care which they receive and the consequently lower rate of 
mortality amongst them. Whatever the causes may be, it would seem that 
they must be such as are generally applicable to the whole Hindu co mmuni ty, 
such as infant marriage, greater inequality in the age of husband and wife, 
the treatment which a Hindu woman has to submit to at child-birth and when 
ceremonially unclean, and, lastly, the more extensive resort to preventive checks. 

The figures for the Muhammadan functional groups differ but little from 
those for Hindu castes. It is the cultivating Musalm&ns, who do not belong 
to any functional group, who form the most prolific section of the Muham- 
madan community. Amongst the Buddhists the proportion of children is high 
in the case of the Maghs and Chakmas of South-East Bengal, and very low 
amongst the Sikkim Bhotias and Lepchas of the sub-Himalayan region.* 

403.' There are some curious variations between different parts of the 

province in respect of the time when births are 
■Moxthlt Disteibctiox of most numerous. The average monthly number 

' £1 “' per 10,000 births yearly, calculated on the 

returns for the period 1S92 — 1900, is shown in the diagram in the margin. 

: The months noted at the 

Diagram shotting the average monthly number of births per 10,000 bottom refer to the date 

reported. yearly during the period 1S92—1900. 0 f and tllQSe at t b e 

top to the probable time 
of conception, #.<?., nine 
months earlier. In Bengal 
Proper the months most 
favourable to conception 
are February, March, April 
and June. From June to 
September (j.c., during the 
course of the monsoon) 
the extent to which 
conception takes place 
shows a steady decline; 
from September to Decem- 
ber, i.c., from the cessation 
of the rains until well on 
in the cold weather, the 
fecundity of the people 
remains at a minimum, 
and it then again rises 
rapidly as the cold weather 
advances and the spring 
draws near. 

In Bihar the reproduc- 
tive forces come chiefly 
into play between Novem- 
ber and April, and reach 
their zenith in January. 
There is a rapid fall in May 
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405. It is often said that the reporting of hirthsin towns is very defective; 
-r™™ ^ hut the low figures for urban areas are due to a 

: great extent to the fact that the crude birth-rate is 

taken, t.e., the number of births per 1,000 of the total population. The number 
of births, however, depends on the number of married women of child-bearing 
age, and the proportion of such women in towns is usually much smaller than 
in rural areas. The only accurate way of testing the completeness of reporting 
in towns is by comparing the number of births with the number of married 
women aged 15 to 40. In Appendix III, I have shown the extent to which the 
proportion of such women in each town differs from the provincial average. It 
will be seen that the deficiency is often very considerable. In Nasirabad, for 
example, there are barely three-fifths as many married women of these ages 
as there are in the general population. It is, therefore, obvious that the crude 
birth-rate must also be greatly in defect.* 


* Even if the birth-rate be calculated on the number of married women aged 16 to 40 there will still 
be some deficiency- in all towns with a large immigrant population, partly owing to the practice, already 
adverted to, of women going to their parents’ houses for their first confinement, and partly to the fact that 
many of the immigrants from places in the neighbourhood have two establishments — a temporary house in 
the town'and a permanent one a few miles away. In such cases their wives would usually go to the per- 
manent home in the country when the time of their confinement came sear. 
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CHAPTER Y — AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY - TABLE I — Unadjusted age return op 100,000 op 

EACH SEX. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Age distribution* op 100,000 of each Sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IY. — Age distribution op 1,000 op each sex in 

CERTAIN CASTES. 
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CHAPTER 'V — AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Age distribution op 1,000 op each sex in 

CERTAIN CASTES. . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Age distribution op 1,000 of each sex in 

CERTAIN CASTES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Showing THE- PROPORTION OP FEMALE CHILDREN 
UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI . — Showing the pbopobtion- op female childbed 

UXDEB 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IS CERTAIN' CASTES — continued. 



Locality. 
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CHAPTER V — AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion op female children 

UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES — continued. 
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SUBSIDLVRY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion- of female children* 

UNDER 12 AND Or MARRIED FEMALES IN* CERTAIN CASTES — continued. • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI.— Showing the proportion op female children 

UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES — Concluded. 
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FEMALE CHILD- 

PERCE2fTAOE OP MARRIED OS TOTAL 




EES DSfDEX 12 OS 


AMONGST FEMALES AGED 


CiSTXJ. 

Locality, 


THE DUMBER OF— 







Females 

of 

all ages. 

Harried 

females 

aged 

15—10, 

All ages. 

0—12. 

12-15. 

15-20. 

20-10. 



1 

O 


3 

4 

E 

c 

7 

8 

0 

RACNIAR (Noniar) 

(Hindu). 

MozaOatpnr 

... 

31 

39 

60 

29 

SI 

83 

83 

SADGOP (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 

~ 

S3 

■ 99 

41 

21 

82 

87 

65 

SANTA! (Hindu) 

Province ... 

Vest Bengal 

... 

37 

S3 

124 

01 

41 

43 

3 

4 

25 

87 

Cl 

74 

84 

£0 


Bihar 


S3 

ISO 

44 

6 

39 

65 

85 


Cbota Nagpur Plateau 

... 

S3 

131 

39 

o 

!1 

57 

83 

SANTAL (Animist) ... 

Province ... 

West Bengnland Malda 

... 

33 

37 

131 

118 

41 

42 

2 

n 

21 

27 

C3 

C9 

85 

84 


Sonthal Pargamis ... 

ti[ 

39 

137 

40 

o 

23 

60 

65 


Chuta Nagpur Plateau 

... 

3S 

127 

39 

i 

21 

CO 

83 

•SHARP A B HOT I A 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 


33 

92 

46 


11 

■ 43 

85 

(RttddhUO. 

SIKKIM BHOTIA (Bud- 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 


30 

62 

54 

•5 

11 

89 

83 

db»t). 










SONAR (Hindo) 

Province ... 


33 

93 

62 

1G 

CD 

83 

£3 

Muz affitrmtr and narbhanca 

31 

106 

M 

23 

79 

89 

83 


Other Bihar districts 

... 

32 

98 

SO 

12 

63 

87 

83 

SUDRA (Hindo) 

Bast Bengal 

... 

$i 

102 

40' 

6 

74 

90 

71 

SUNRX (Shaba) (Hindo) 

Province ... 

Bengal Proper 

... 

30 

20 

01 

04 

48 

45 

15 

12 

75 

77 

83 

88 

74 

71 


Bihar 


30 

00 

55 

21 

67 

82 

Si 


Hazaribagh 

... 

39 

106 

61 

10 

67 

83 

£3 

SHNDAVAR (llindn) ... 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

... 

31 

91 

45 

•9 

10 

47 

61 

StTRAOnAR (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 

... 

32 

165 

43 


74 

87 

70 

TANTI and TATWA 

Province 

... 

31 

91 

53 


71 

83 

83 

(Hindu). 

Bengal Proper 


29 

89 

47 

18 

83 

88 

72 


[ Muzaffanmr and Darbhanca 

31 

00 

63 

40 

82 

90 

65 


Other tiihar Districts 

... 

32 

03 

£3 

27 

80 

97 

87 


Oris'a 


30 

83 

60 

c 

64 

60 

87 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 

... 

31 

103 

40 

7 

44 

78 

85 

TPM (Hindu) 

Province 

... 

31 

02 

63 


76 

89 

83 

Bengal Proper 



2S 

M 

47 


82 

65 

C9 


Muzaffarpur and Dnibhauca 

32 

Do 

G4 


87 

93 

8S 


Other Bihar Districts 

itt 

31 

69 

M 

1»9 

70 

£6 

85 


Orissa 


23 

82 

49 

■a 

CO 

91 

81 


Cliota Nagpur Plateau 

... 

3G 

105 

52 

17 

76 

90 

85 

THARC (Hindu) 

Cliamparan 

... 

39 

112 

55 

16 

GO 

72 

66 

TIBETAN (BuddhiV.) ... 

Darjeeling 

... 

09 

60 

43 


3 

27 

87 

TlUminlu) 

West Bmral 

... 

20 

105 

45 

25 

78 

82 

65 

Tlrur.A (Hindu) 

Bast Bengal 

... 

41 

121 

41 

•9 

30 

78 

93 

Tir.AUA (B-.Hfci«l) ... 

Chittasrens HiB Tract* 

... 

41 

120 

46 

•8 

26 

75 

96 

TIYAR (Hindu) 

Mcnzbyrand Purr.ea 

... 

32 

t 

91 

66 

■ 

■ 

63 

83 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI3. — Showing tiie death-rate at different ages in 1897 and 1900. 
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(Eltnpirr Vh 

SEX. 

•JOG. In nil European countries, cxcopt Italy and Bulgaria, the females out- 
number the males, tho excess varying from 5 females 
rKorot:r,< ’' v or Tnc per 1,000 males in tho case of France to 91 in 
Portugal. In India, on tho other hand, the male 
population is generally in excess, and in the whole country taken together 
there are only 9G6 females to 1,000 males. Tho only exceptions to the 
general rule are furnished by Madras and the Central Provinces. At the 
census of Bengal taken in 1S72 there was an equal number of each sex, 
but in 1SS1 tire females exceeded tho males by S per 1,000. Ten years 
later the excess fell to f» per nrille, and now tho females aro fewer than 
the maies by 2 per mille. Tho actual deficiency in the number of the 
weaker sex at tho present census is G2,9G2, but this result is due to migration. 
If only persons bom in Bengal are taken into consideration, the females 
outnumber the males by lG0 t G7o, or about 3 per milled The question how 
far the low average number of females compared with European countries is 
due to their omission from enumeration lias often been discussed, but no 
final conclusion has been arrived at. It is theoretically possible that a 
certain number of unmarried girls who have passed tho age. of puberty and 
of young married women are not reported, but tliero is no evidence of this. 
If it occurred, the greatest deficiency of females would be amongst the highest 
castes and in tire Muhammadan community. This, however, is not the case. 
It occurs mainly amongst certain race castes of East and North Bengal whose 
women move about freely, and many of whom suffer no loss of position if they 
fail to marry their girls before they attain the age of puberty. So far as I am 
aware, there is no reason to suppose that the return of females in Bengal is 
appreciably less accurate than that of males. 

407. The great diversity which exists in tho conditions of different parts- 

of this great Province is nowhere more clearh' 
rBorrtttioxj ' is wrrrEE.Nv illustrated than in the varying proportions of 
ni:.‘ or . . . |], e foxes. Except in Purnca, a considerable part 

of which is more nearly allied to North Bengal than to Bihar, there is- 
a marked excess of females throughout Bihar, and also in Orissa and the 
Cliota Nagpur Plateau, bnt in Bengal Proper the only tract with more 
females than males is West Bengal. East of tiro Bhagiratlii the proportion of 
females steadily diminishes, especially towards the north-east. In many districts, 
lrowcvcr, the results, are much disturbed by tho movements of the people from- 
one district to another, and by immigration from the United Provinces and 
elsewhere, and in order to gather a true idea of tho relative number of 
each sex, it is necessary to consider not tho actual, but the natural, population,, 
j.c., the number of persons of each sex who were bom in • each district regard- 
less of where they were enumorate.d. The proportions calculated on the natural 
population will be found in column 3 of Subsidiary Table I, but the- 
extent to which migration affects the figures will be best seen from the maps 
on the next page. Tho first two aro shaded to show the proportion of males- 
and females respectively in tho actual population, or the persons enumerated in 
each district, while the second two show the corresponding proportions on the 
natural population, i.e., tho persons born in each district. The proportion of 
females to males in Chittagong is 1,110 per 1,000 if calculated on the number 
of persons of each sex enumerated in tho district, bnt if we take into account 
the men temporarily absent in Akyab tho proportion falls to 1,011. Though, 
less marked, similar deviations occur in almost all districts. Bengal Proper 
contains numerous temporary immigrants from Bihar, Orissa and elsewhere, 
and most of these aro males. 

Tho differences in the proportion of the sexes, so far as they are due to the- 
movements of the people, are of no physiological importance; it is the natural 
population which should bo considered when comparing one tract with, another- 


C t * A i i \ 1 11 '*i J Jk* 


The ma-n result, however, U the same as before. Bihar shows a general 
r-o * s *"! females, broken only in the case of Pumen, already referred to, 
r.r.d l\i'r,z. In North Bihar a steady decline may be observed in the propor- 
tion r-f females as one proceeds from west to cast through Saran. MiuafFarpur, 
I.hrrhhangre, Hhdnalpur and Purnca,* and the same phenomenon continues 
< a cro-sing into North Bengal and traversing Dinajpur and Jalpaigitri. West 
of the Uh igirathi the proportions in Bengal Proper resemble those in Bihar, hut 
ir .- 1 of that river only Pabna and Chittagong contain more females than males, t 
Tin- number of females per 1,000 males is lca?t where the Mongoloid element 
in the population is strongest, viz., in .Jalpaigitri (S94h the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts (9t,»l\ Kuch Bihar (Oil), Hill Tippera (013), and Dinajpur (9;>2). The 
proportion for the whole of Mymensingh is 043, but if we consider separate- 
ly the police circles which adjoin the Garo Hills it appears that the proportion 
i« there only 902 compared with 950 in the rest of the district. 

In thediota Nagpur Plateau the females are in excess everywhere except 
in the Ciiota Nagpur States and Angul. In Orissa their number is very high in 
Bala e ore, and fairly high in Cuttack, while in Puri it is slightly less than that of 
males. 
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408. It might naturally he supposed that the Muhammadans, with their 

greater reticence in all matters ■which concern their 
Bmoios” 058 IX DIrn!BKsr 'women, -would he credited with a smaller proportion 

of women at the census than the Hindus, but this is 
not the cose. In the Province, as a whole, the proportion is smaller, 
hut this is merely because the Muhammadans are found chiefly in the 
tracts where women are most in defect. If the figures for different parts of 
the Province are examined, it will be seen that in every Natural Division except 
Chota Nagpur, the proportion of females is higher amongst the Muhammadans 
than amongst the Hindus. There are no statistics showing the religion of immi- 
grants, who are mostly males, hut it is well known that the great majority of 
them are Hindus. If these could he excluded, there would be a nearer approach 
to equality between the figures for the two religions, but even then, the pro- 
portion would probably still be higher amongst the Muhammadans. The 
Animistic tribes have a relatively larger number of women than either Hin dus 
or Muhammadans. 

409. An examination of the figures for each sex in individual castes and 

tribes (Subsidiary Table IY) shows that, on the 
^ DirpEBEST whole, the smallest proportion of females is found 
amongst the tribes and race castes of Bengal Proper, 
vis . , Chdktna, Tipara, Bajbansi, Mech, Hajaug, Pod, Namasudraand Kaibartta. 
The Maghs appear at first sight to form an exception, but this is due to the 
figures for Chittagong where many of the men were away in Akyab at the 
time of the census. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts where the results are not 
disturbed by migration, males are in marked excess. The lowest propor- 
tions of all are found amongst the Mech, Tipara and Bajbansi. As regards 
the Nepalese and Himalayan castes and tribes, the figures are too small 
for much stress to be laid on them, especially as amongst the immigrant 
from Nepal there are only 964 females to every 1,000 males. It appears, 
however, that females are generally in a minority except amongst the Murmis 
and Gurungs. The great majority of the Lepchas live within the area dealt 
with at the Census, and with them there are only 9S9 females to 3,000 males, or 
exactly the same proportion as in the case of the Namasudras and Kaibarttas. 
The Tharus of Champaran, who are supposed to have come from the north, 
have almost as low a proportion of females as the Bajbansis. So have the Dharhis 
of Monghyr and Patna, whose original home was probably in the Nepal Terai. 
Next to these tribes and race castes the smallest proportion of women is found in 
a few of the lower functional groups such as Sutradhar, Bhuinmali and Kalu, 
mostly belonging to Bengal Proper. The proportion is low also in several castes, 
such as Pasi and Ahir, whose local head-quarters is in Bihar, but in their case it 
may he due in part to the immigration of males from the Upper Provinces. Then 
come some of the higher castes. The Baidyas have a slight excess of women, 

- hut with the JKay asths _ and Babhans the two sexes are on a par, while with the 
Brahmans and Bdjputs males. are in excess, especially in the latter caste. 
There has doubtless been some immigration of Rdjputs from other Provinces, 
hut the excess of males is characteristic of thik onste not only in Bengal but also 
in Upper India. The two local Orissa castes of fairly high status (Karan and 
Khanaait) have a far larger proportion of women than those of equal rank else- 
where.* Amongst the functional groups the females are usually slight Jyin excess, 
but more so in Bihar than in Bengal, and most of all in Orissa. Some of the' 
lower Bihar castes such as Bind and Dhanuk, have a very great excess of females, 
and the same is the case with most of the purely Orissa castes. The northern 
tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, v is., the Chero, Munda, Oraon and Santal 
have either an equality^ or only a very slight excess, of women, but further south, 
amongst the Pans, Kandhs and Hcs, the disproportion becomes more marked. 

410. In Europe, as a whole, there are 3,019 females to every 3,000 males. 

The number of males born exceeds that of females 
Fsorosnoss w crrrzssrr £ n ^h e ra ft 0 0 f 1 3 005 to l,000f but “the rate of 
AGES " mortality of hoys in every month of the first year 

* It is unfortnni. t el v impossible to compare the proportions o£ the seses^ cmorgs. Brahmans and 
TTa-rasths in different parts of the Protince ovring to the disturbing effect of immigration. 

’ ■}■ Bertiflon— “ Costs Elemeataire de Statistique Administrative, page 459. 
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been said that the ratio of females to males has a tendency to be higher along the 
coast or within the influence of sea air, but Bengal Proper, which receives the 
monsoon current direct from the sea, has a much smaller proportion of females 
than Bihar, It has again been said to be higher in hill tractB, but we have seen 
that in the case of the Nepal and Sikkim tribes, and amongst those of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hills, women are very deficient. They are more 
plentiful in parts of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, but not so much so as in the plains 
of Bihar and Orissa. Various theories are connected with the amount of 
nutrition and the kind of food eaten by the mother. It has been suggested that 
if a woman is well nourished during the period of gestation, she is more likely 
to give birth to a girl, but the part of Bengal where girls are fewest is precisely 
the part where the people are most prosperous. * 

With reference to the properties of the food eaten, it may be observed 
that rice is the main article of diet both in Orissa, where women are plenti- 
ful, and in Bengal Proper, where they are scarce. In Bihar millets of 
various kinds enter more largely into the dietary of the people, while in Chota 
Nagpur the wilder tribes rely to a great extent on fruits and roots and other 
products of the forest. As regards climate, Bihar is subject to greater extremes' 
of temperature than Bengal, and Bengal than Orissa. Bengal and Orissa are 
damp, while Bihar is relatively dry, but North Bihar is considerably less so than 
South Bihar. In North and East Bengal the houses are larger, lighter and 
better ventilated than in West Bengal and Bihar. It seems difficult to establish 
any connection between these conditions and the proportions of the sexes. 
Neither does the extent to which the females share in the work of the men 
appear to affect the problem. The delicately-nurtured and secluded women of 
the higher castes (outside Orissa) occupy a middle place, and both extremes are 
found amongst the tribes and low castes whose women take their part in 
cultivation or other forms of labour. 

413. I have been at some pains to analyse the annual returns of births and 

_ deaths in order to see if any connection could be 

seas°oTof T conception EN SEX ” traced between the season of conception and the sex 

of the child. The results are exhibited in Appen- 
dix IV, which shows for each sub-Province the number of births male and 
female, reported in each month from 1892 to 1900, the proportion which they 
bear to the yearly total, and the number of female, to 100 male, births, f but I 
must confess to having failed to trace any correlation between the two sets 
of figures. The statistics for the districts which suffered most from famine 
have been given separately on the last page of the Appendix, but here, 
too, the periods during and succeeding the famine disclose no abnormal 
features. 

414. In ..the English Census report for 1881 the view was repeated “ that 

there are some reasons for believing that one, at any 
belmxvI'Tge o™m? X AlfD ? ate > °? the causes tbat determine the sex of an 

infant, is the relative ages of the father and mother, 
the offspring having a tendency to he of the same sex as its elder parent.'’ Space 
forbids a complete examination of the statistics of marriage by caste in order to 
see how far this or some kindred theory will fit in with the observed facts in 
India; but it may be noted generally that amongst the R4jbansis, Kaibarttas and 
other race castes of Bengal Proper the men are usually married as adults to girls 
much younger than themselves, usually before they have reached the age of 
puberty, and that co-habitatiou commences as soon as puberty is attained. The 
same custom generally prevails amongst the high castes throughout the province 
and almost all castes of Bengal Proper. In many parts of Bihar, amongst the 


* far as they go the facts in Bengal soem to confirm the opposite theory, that mol-nntrition 
on tho part of the female leads to the production of female children, which was suggested by Sir Lewis 
Mclver in the Madras Census Report for 1881. But too much, reliance, cannot bo placed on a few coinci- 
dences of this. sort. Tho figures require to be collated for many countries and a series,^ of enumerations. 
There was no riso in the proportion of female children born in Bihar during the recent fa rhino. It has boon 
mentioned in the footnote on the last page that the Hindus attach importance to nutrifiofiv. in connection 
with Uie causation of sex, but thoy do so only in so far as it affects the relative strength of mp malo and 

female principles at tho time of conception. ” — 

t The results are exhibited graphically in the diagram shown against paragraph 403 of tho last 
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lower castes, boys and girls alike are nsnally married in early youth, and in the 
Cliota Nagjyor Plateau there are very few marriages until both sexes have reached 
maturity; in both cases, therefore, there is less difference between the ages of 
husband and wife than there usually is in Bengal Proper and amongst the 
higher castes generally. ~ ° 

415. In 1891 Mr. O’Donnell suggested that the differences in the sex pro- 

portions noticed were due to race rather than climat e 
^C oxyEenqy bktwtees- each a.vd qj. locality, and there seems to be no doubt that there 

is some kind of correspondence between sex and 
race. "Women are fewest amongst the Mongoloid tribes of East and North Bengal 
and their Muhammadan congeners ; and the proportion of females increases as one 
departs from the area where the Mongoloid element in the population is greatest. 
In Purnea and Malda there are marked differences in the proportion of the sexes 
on each side of the Mahdnanda, which has already been mentioned as a great 
ethnic boundary, and in Bihar women are fewest in the case of tribes reputed 
to have immigrated from Nepal. The tracts bordering on Nepal, moreover, show 
a much smaller proportion of females than the rest of the districts concerned.* 
Away from Mongoloid influences the proportion of women is smallest in the 
Rajput and other high castes in which the Aryan strain is presumably strongest. 
On the other hand, women are, generally speaking, most numerous amongst the 
Dravidian tribes and the lower castes, especially those of Bihar and Orissa, which 
have been recruited mainly from Dravidian sources. In the Punjab women are 
very deficient, f and they are also in a minority, though to a less extent, in the 
United Provinces. The only Provinces where they preponderate lie to the 
south, where the population is in the main Dravidian. Women are most 
numerous in Madras, but chiefly in the south, where other races have least 
affected the population. Further north and west the males as a rule out- 
number the females.^ 

It does not, of course, follow that because the sex proportions appear to 
follow racial lines they are necessarily dependent on anything inherent in any 
particular race. They may equally well be the result of certain social practices 
peculiar to particular races. The Rajputs, for example, formerly practised 
female infanticide, and Darwin says that “we have some reason to believe that 
female infanticide, consistently practised for a long time, tends to make a male- 
producing race.” There are numerous traces of polyandry amongst the Mongo- 
loid tribes, including the Tipara, Garo, Koch and Mech, and it still exists 
amongst the Bhotias, and it is possible that this practice may have had the same 
effect as that attributed by Darwin to the persistent destruction of female 
children. 


* In the part of Champaran bordering on Nepal there are only 1,007 females per 1,000 males compared 
•with J, 039 in the rest of that district ; in Muzalfaipur 1,034 compared with 1,112 ; in Darbhanga 1,034 as 
against 1,065; and in Bhagalpur 1,001 as against 1,040. Similarly in Mymemdngh as already noted, the 
thanas under the Gaxo Hills have only 902 females per 1,000 males, while in the rest of the district there are 
960. It must, however, he remembered, in the case of the Bihar districts, that there is more emigration 
from the southern than from the northern thanas. 

t In the Punjab Census report for 1S91 (page 218) Mr. Msclagsn notices that even there the highest 
castes have the smallest, and the Tagrants and menials, the largest proportion of females. 

+ In his report on the Madras Census of 1891 Mr. Stuart points out that the sex proportions vary with , 
the language. Amongst the hill tribes and castes speaking Telugn and Canarese, males are in the majority, 
but they are outnumbered by the females in the case of the Tamil, M alayalam and Oriya spe aking castes. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER YI— SEX. 

Subsidiary Table I. — Showing the general proportion of the Sexes by Natural Divisions, 

Districts and Cities. 

Subsidiary Table U. — Showing the number of females to 1,000 males at each age by 

Natural Divisions and Religion. 

Subsidiary Table ITT. — Showing the actual excess or deficiency of females by Natural 
, . Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Showing by Religion the number of females per 1,000 males for 

certain selected castes. 
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CHATTER VI— SEX 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. I— Showing the general proportion op the 
Sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and Cities. 
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The Natural population ot 1872 cannot be ascertained. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLR No. II — Showing the number of females to 1,000 
males at each age by Natural Divisions and Religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. Ill— Snowisri thi; acthai* wcbm on nt:wrr or 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IY — Showing ' by religion the number of f emale s 

PER 1,000 MALES 1?0R CERTAIN ■ SELECTED - CASTES. ‘ 

HINDU AND ANIMISTf' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV — Showing by religion the number op. female 
PER 1,000 MALES FOR CERTAIN SELECTED CASTES — Concluded. 

HINDU AND A N I M I ST — concluded . 


Caste. 
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MARRIAGE. 

416. The statistics regarding marriage will he found in Imperial Tables 
VII and XIV. In the former, civil condition is shown in combination with age 
and religion, and in the latter with age and caste. The more important features 
of the statistics are pourtrayed in the following Subsidiary Tables at the end of 
this Chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table I . — Distribution by civil condition and age of 1,000 of 
each sex for natural divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each 
main age period for religions. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 persons of 
each main age period for natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table IK — Proportion of married and widowed amongst Hindus 
and Muhammadans at certain ages by natural divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table Y. — Distribution of 1,000 of each age and sex by civil 
condition for the main castes. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition for reli- 
gions and natural divisions. 

417. The most striking fact brought out by the statistics is the universality 

of marriage. Amongst males, nearly half the total 
number are unmarried, but a reference to the age 
details shows that four-fifths of these are under 15 

years of age. Of the males enumerated at the ages 30 to 40, less than 5 per 
cent, are unmarried ; between 40 and 60 the number of single men less than 
3 per cent, and at the higher ages it is only 2 per cent. Amongst females 
the figures are even more 'striking. Less than a third of the total 'number are 
unmarried and of these four-fifths are under 10 and three quarters of the 
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STATISTICS. 


FEATURES OF TEE 


Diagram iho:exng the proportion of married, single and t? Homed of 
each age period. 
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remainder are under 15; 
only 4 per cent, of the 
total number of single 
females are over 15 years 
At the very early 
aarriage amongst 
males, though not unknow'n 
is rare, but nearly two-fifths 
of the number enumerated 
at the age ‘15 — 20’ are 
married. Nearly one-sixth 
of the females between the 
ages of 5 and 10 are married 
and nearly three-fifths of 
the number aged * 10 — 15 ’ ; 
of those shown in this age 
period as unmarried the 
great majority doubtless belong to the earlier part of it. The females who are 
spinster at the age of 20 and upwards are either prostitutes or persons suffering 
from some bodily affliction, such as leprosy, blindness^ and the like. The 
number of genuine old maids is very small.* Comparatively few males were 
returned as widowed (about 4 per cent.) and most of these were fairly advanced 
in life. Am ongst females, on the other hand, nearly a fifth of the total number 
are widows ; and although in their case also the majority are of the age of 40 
and upwards, the number at the lower age, is by no means inconsiderable. 
Of the females enumerated between the ages of 20"and 30, for example, a ninth 
were returned as widows. - 

413. The above proportions are based on the returns for the Province as a 

whole, but there are great local variations.t In 
Bihar 55 per cent, or the males are married but 
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*It will be seen further on that snonssi certain classes or Bra hm a n s s small number of girls remain 
unmarried offing to the diEcnlry of procuring suitable husbands. 

■}■ Subsidiary Table I. 
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only 43 per cent, in East Bengal. In most parts of the Province the 
number of males who are married before the age of 10 is only 1 ov 2 per 1,000 
of the population, but in Bihar it is much higher and . rises in the case of 
Darbhanga to 80 per 1,000, The proportion of married females at the earlier 
ao-es is nowhere so small as that of males, but the statistics for Bihar show 
that the infant marriage of females is relatively more prevalent there ■ than 
elsewhere. In Darbhanga, of every .1,000 females- under .10 years of age, 
385 are. married compared with only 42 in East and 65 _ in North Bengal.- 
.Similar variations are to be noticed in respect of the widowed ; they are 
most numerous in Central and West Bengal, and least so in the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau and Orissa. 

Dia gram showing the proportion of the married per 1,000 of each-ag e-period i» different parts of Be ngal . ' 
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419. Nor are the differences less marked if we take religion instead of 

locality as the dividing line. This will be clearly 
Vabuhow by Ebbioios. seen from s ubsidiary Table II. In the case of 

males the total number who are married is considerably greater amongst Hindus 
than amongst Muhammadans, but this is owing to the earlier age at which 
the Hindu, male marries. From the age of 20 upwards, marriage is more 
universal amongst the Muhammadans. This is due in part to a slight excess 
of unmarried Hindus at the higher ages, but mainly to the smaller number of 
Muhammadans returned as widowed, owing to the greater readiness with which 
the latter marry again, should their first wife die. The differences between 
the followers of the two religions are even greater in respect of females. 
The proportion of Muhammadan females who are unmarried is much larger 
than it is amongst Hindus but, as in the case of males, this is due entirely to 
the smaller number of Muhammadan girls who are married in early childhood. 
The proportion of single females over 15 years of age is smaller in the 
Muhammadan community than in the Hindu.' In spite of the earlier ago at 
which they marry, the proportion of Hindu wives to the totalnumber of Hindu 
females only slightly exceeds that amongst the Muhammadans, and between the 
ages of 15 and 40, it is very much smaller, the reason being that a Muham- 
madan woman who becomes a widow, while still capable of bearing children, 
finds it much easier to obtain a second husband than her Hindu sister, who 

iu many cases, is not allowed to enter a second 

rrscrTTios o? time into matrimony. This is clearly shown 

An. . , by the figures in the margin. It null be seen 

ni=.:=. further on that the prohibition against widow 

: — marriage is not universal amongst Hindus, and if 

r.-c -1 only the castes that forbid the practice were taken 

i'fy ; ; : 2 into account, the divergence would be still more 

5 marked. The difference between the marriage 

practices ot the Animistic tribes and those of the Muhammadans is comparable 
to that which has been noticed in the case of the Muhammadans and the Hindus. 


111=.’.=. jrKll=SB.J 
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Tln> Auiuusts marry oven Inter than do the Muhammadans nml thero nro conso- 
•pn'ntlv more finirle, and fewer married, persons. Tho proportion of widowed 
male* is about the sumo as with the Muhammadans but that of widowed 
fr males b far fmnlhr. 

It appears, therefore, that there is little to he pained by dealing with the 
figures tor the province as n whole, and that, to npprecinto their truo meaning, 
it is m Cl eary to ronridcr them for each religion separately. Moreover, in 
the cn«c of the Hindu*, the customs in respect of marriage van* so greatly 
in difii rent part* of the Province, nml amongst different classes of the com- 
munity, that it is desirable to clear the way hy n brief general account of 
the stand-point from which marriage is regarded, the principles on which it is 
ha«'*d, the restrictions which surround it, and the manner in which it is 
effected. 


Marriage amongst the Hindus. 


•l0'\ In the eyes of the Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament, essential 

and irrevocable A man must marry in order to bc- 
v rt .V. ,s * 1 tTS * r,i4t:sr “ get a f;m who may perform bis funeral ceremonies 

and nr-mie his mnl and the souls of Ins ancestors 
from hell. It is equally obligatory for a father to obtain n husband for bis 
daughter, and the mo-* awful p* nnltit * arc threatened if a girl should attain 
puktty while still unmarried. Pat .barn, for instance, says “the mother, the 
father and the «!hr brother of n girl go to hell on seeing her menstruate 
while v«.t unumrrit d.” The mo*t suitable age for the marriage of n girl is said 
* i l>e s, a*, which age Gauri is kdiewd to have been married to Siva or 9, 
whirls the nue of Rohini at the time of her marrigo with Chandra, the 
tm-tm.* Ti;<* gem rul filling nm«mgt*. Hindus at the present day supports the 
vj« w r f the .v* i'trar, and among**, many cartes, a man who fails to procure a 
hmband for hi* daughter before she k -comes mature is liable to social 
. *traei«m. Tl:« n* are. however, many exceptions, and the Kulin Dnihmnns 
of lh nml Prop* r pr< hr to allow tluir daughters to remain unwed rather than 
t<> give th*m to unsuitable bridegrooms. In Jlihar also, in many eases, thcro is 
r.o p< mdtv f*>r allowing girh to grow up unmarried, but on tbo other hand 
mtijiv of the lower caste-. marry their children far earlier even than the early 
age mentioned in the Sf.tfctr. ir. In Orb-a, says Mr. K. G. Gupta, “ among 
v< s tain high cu-te Hindu*, such us Khatris, Karans and Kluimhiits, early 
marriage b not compuborj’, hut, cm the contrary, late marriages (after the girl 
] : n* attained puberty) form the ruhv’f Amongst the lower castes of that part 
of the Province, however, tho rule is even more stringent than it is elsewhere, 
tsitd if a girl should happen to attain puberty whilo still unmarried, a mock 
c eremonv b gone through with n bow nml arrow. In the case of tho Aul.tp.itnk 
Gflura* of Kconjhnr (I quote again from Mr. Gupta’s report) tho girl is taken 
into tin; forest and left tied to n tree, if not to tho mercy of wild bw*-t», at 
Jcmt r.« a prir.o to the first comer. Usually, however, an arrange an at ha* been 
made beforehand with n Gaum of sonic other sub-caste, who i\ aa - and earth * 
the girl away ns soon as Iter people have left her. 

-121. Put although marriage is enjoined at tin early ago. cohabitation prior 

to sexual maturity is condemn d^ It b 'aid that 
io offspring of nn ini ms fare girl will lv ricl.lv for 


C.iiunriTK'X. 


the offspring 

ever, and tbo age of sixteen is mentioned ns the proper !:::*. • * n t!i<- side of the 
female for commencing married lifo.§ The nuthorit:* *, fc— -siw-r. n: <- c.-ntiicttnc. 
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of their own castes place on marriage witli widows. Where a widow is allowed 
to remarry, her first husband’s younger brother has usually the first claim to 
her. This is often called the Icvirate but this word connotes a very different set 
of ideas. Tho object amongst the Jowswas that a man should raise up seed unto 
his brother, but in India ho succeeds to tho widow as a matter of right, without 
any reference to tho necessity of providing his brother with off spring, and if he 
docs not want her for himself, ho is at full liberty to renounce her. The practice 
seems rather to be a survival of the fraternal system of polyandry which is still 
in voguo amongst the Bhotids, and of which traces are still to be seen in the 
domestic arrangements of tho Santals.* * * § “In Nepal,” says Hodgson, “it 
yet exists partially but is falling out of use.”f Marriage with an elder brother 
{ttfid S/iur or jer Shur) of the deceased husband is almost always strictly for- 
bidden, just os, where'f raternal polyandry prevails, the jus connubii enjoyed by the 
younger brothers is under no circumstances permitted to those .who are older 
than tho actual husband. Tho marriage ceremony for widows, sayai or (in 
Oriyu) dontiya , is a very informal one, and very often consists of little more 
than the exchange of presents or a public declaration, coupled with cohabitation 
and a feast to the caste people. Where the woman is taken by the deceased 
husband’s younger brother, no payment is made and the ceremony, such as it is, 
takes place in the husband’s house. In other cases it is performed in the house 
of her father who receives tho customary bride price. The border line between 
marriage and concubinage would seem a priori to bo a very uncertain one, and 
if so, it is possible that somo persons who were practically married have been 
returned as widowed. I am told, howovor, that in Orissa at least, the 
distinction is well marked, and concubines, it is said, are kept only by the 
higher castes who do not allow their widows to marry again. Unfortunately, .1 
omitted to institute enquiries on this point with reference to specific cases.J 

423. The general rule amongst Hindus is that a man should content himself 

with one wife, and should not marry a second, 
oltgamt. unless the first is barren or afflicted with an incu- 

rable disease. In many cases he has to satisfy his caste Panchdyat on these 
points, and obtain their permission before ho may take a second help-mate. In 
tho Province as a whole, the census shows that there are only 986 married 
women to every 1,000 married men. Tho apparent excess of husbands is 
due to the great numbers of immigrants from the United ■ Provinces, 
Rajputana and elsewhere, many of whom are married men who have 
left their wives at home, but even allowing for this, it is clear that 
monogamy must bo tho general rule and polygamy the exception. The dis- 
proportion shown by the census figures for individual districts is similarly 
explicable on the score of migration. Husbands are in defect in Bihar, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, which are areas of emigration, and in excess in 
Bengal Proper, where the number of immigrants is greatest. 

424. It remains to notice briefly the varying practices in respect of the 

,, marriage contract. In some cases the bride’s father 

Consideration fob Mabbiaoe. j ias p a y the father of the 'bridegroom ; in others 

the bridegroom’s father has . to pay, and in others again (a small minority) 
no money passes. The most respectable arrangement is when the bride’s father 
presents money to the bridegroom§ and this is usually followed amongst the 
higher castes; it often happens also amongst the lower castes where the parties 
are respeotable and well-to-do. But generally, it is mainly a question 
of demand and supply; the party who has to pay, and the amount he 
must give, depends on the relative demand for brides and bridegrooms, 
and this again is determined to a great extent by the existence or otherwise of 
certain practices, such as hypergamy, widow remarriage, and the like. Where 
the girl is paid for, her price depends very much on her age and also to some 
extent, on her fairness of complexion and personal charms. If a virgin, her 


* Tribes and Castes o£ Bengali Vol H, page 229. 

•^Languages, Literature and History of Nepal, Vol. II, page 32. 

t In oilier respects abnormal figures were subjected to enquiry in as many cases as possible, especially 
in respect of persons returned as married at very early ages, or of women shown as unmarried when more 
than 25 years oE ago. JN o general record was kept of the result of such enquiries, but it may be noted that , 
in Balasore of 1,171 females over 25 years of age who were shown as unmarried, enquiries were made in 734 
cases. In 699 cases the return was.correct in all respects, in 25 the age had been wrongly entered, and in 

10 tho persons concerned were married and not single. 

§ As it is : the girl who leaves her home, on marriage, a man who takes money for his daughter is 
popularly said to sell her. 
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value rises the nearer she approaches to maturity, while if a widow, it usually 
decreases as she grows older, but amongst a few of the functional castes a 
widow of mature age, who is an expert in the work by which people of the 
caste ordinarily live, commands a higner price than one who is younger and 
more attractive, but less useful from a professional point of view. When the 
bridegroom receives money, his educational qualifications are looked to, and the 
degree of B. A., is a very valuable asset in the matrimonial market. 

425. The marriage customs amongst the BrdhmanB vary to a very remark- 
able degree. The most complicated system is that 
Aiabbikje Cnsiosis aiioksst 0 f the 'Rarhi sub-caste. Its original division into 
utm e nstAi.8. Kulin or high class, and Srotriya or Vedic students 

who had lost rank by intermarriage with families of inferior birth, is attributed 
to Ballala Sena. The Srotriyas were further distinguished as Suddha Srotriya 
or pure, and Kashta or impure. Subsequently the Kulins were subdivided 
into 36 mols. Intermarriage between the different mels was forbidden, and it 
was laid down that a man must take as his bride a girl of the same gene- 
ration as himself, ie., if he were in the 25th generation from the founder 
of the md, his wife must also be in the 25th generation. Kulins who offended 
against these rules or were guilty of certain other forms of misconduct 
were degraded and formed a new sub-caste called Bansaja.* A Kulin may 
take as his wife either a suitable bride of his own met or a girl of the Suddha 
Srotriya class, and there is a rule that every Kulin must take at least one 
Suddha Srotriya bride in his family. He may not take a bride of the other 
subdivisions, on pain of gradual degradation of himself and his children and 
brothers to the same level. In addition to these rules, there is the complication 
introduced by the practice of hyporgamy. It is considered the proper thing 
for a man who is not a Kulin to marry his daughter to a Brahman of higher 
rank than himself, but he must on no account give her to one of lower status. 

As a general rule the father gives a present to the proposed bridegroom 
{pan's and to the relatives who accompany him at his marriage (gan). For- 
merly the was a fixed sum of Rs. 16, but of recent years the difficulty of 
procuring suitable bridegrooms has caused the amount to grow inordinately 
and* the most extravagant sums are now demanded.")* The payment is highest 
in the case of Kulin girls, as the field of choice is in their case most restricted. 
If a girl is approaching puberty, or if she is of dark complexion, the price is 
proportionately increased, in the former case because the need for marrying her 
quickly is more pressing, and in the latter because she is personally less 
desirable. The possession of high educational qualifications is a factor which 
' adds greatly to the value of the bridegroom. It is no uncommon thing for 
Rs. 1,000 to be paid in cash in addition to ornaments. In exceptional cases as 
much as Rs. 5,0U0 is paid. The father of a Srotriya girl can obtain a husband 
at a lower cost, partly because he can marry her to Kulins as well . as to 
Srotriyas, and partly on account of the rule that every Kulin family must take at 
least one Srotriya bride. The bridegroom price in their case usually ranges 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500. As already stated, a Kulin who marries a girl of 
the Bansaja or Kashta Srotriya class suffers degradation, and the same is the 
case if he marries into an inferior md of Kulins, but he will sometimes submit 
to this if the bribe be large enough. Owing to these extortionate demands on 
the part of tho bridegroom, and also, in some cases, owing to the absence of 
a bridegroom of the proper md and generation,]: a Kulin has to choose between 
giving his daughter to a man of inferior status and leaving her unmarried. 
The religious prohibition against celibacy on the part of a nubile girl is 
stringent, hut amongst many Kulins it is outweighed by the objections to 
giving her in marriage to a man of inferior rank, and the result is that it is now 
not uncommon to find spinsters of advanced ago amongst tho Rdrhi Kulins. 
There aro said to_ ho many such in the Bikrampur pargana in Dacca and 
the Narail Subdivision of Jessore. The slur of celibacy is sometimes removed by 
inducing a Kulin bridegroom to marry, not only the young girl who is dostinoa 
to he las real wife, but also several elder sisters for whom no husband has been 



A I!'.: 

Th* tj 


i : - r 


*-jt n:j late a Srotriya girl as hi* fife bat may not giro his daughter in marriage to ft man 

•mar.d mv*. extortionate in tho neighbourhood of large forms. It i? stated that in Fa ridpur 
mirryir-.s si L;a onm clast •tilltakea only a nominal pan. 

> rt j-Irisj; the r-ar^tire generations of the bride and bridegroom is frequently neglect'd 
‘ ' i r. Ittltach c-glec* iarolret a certain ic*s of position. 
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found. In sucli cases the latter frequently return at once to the parental roof, 
and their condition is in no way changed, except that the stigma of spinster- 
hood has been wiped out. Sometimes the difficulty is solved by paribarttan or 
mutual accommodation.* Tho following is an actual case which is said to be 
typical of many others. A man, A, had two daughters aged respectively 22 and 
32 and one son. Failing to secure husbands for his daughters in the regular 
way, ho at last effected an arraugement with B, a Kulin of equal rank, under 
which his son married B’s two daughters, while B married his own younger 
daughter and B’s father his elder. The vicious system known as Kulinism, 
by which a Kulin contracted the marriage ceremony with an almost unlimited 
number of wives whom ho never took to live with him, is said to have become 
very uncommon, but such cases still occur, and I was told of one instance 
where a Kulin had married nine wives. The custom of receiving a brideprice 
is held in abhorrence amongst the Rarhi Brdhmans, but: the lowest classes of 
Srotriyas and Bausajas, when in poor circumstances, are not above the 
temptation. The practice is most common amongst a certain section in the 
districts west of tho Bbagirathi, who are usually cooks by occupation. In their 
case a man has often to pay ns much as Rs. 500 for his bride and many have 
to wait till an advanced age before they can secure a wife.f The circumstances 
under which a brideprice can be exacted when the general demand for 
husbands exceeds the supply are not very clear: presumably it can only be 
obtained when the husband follows a low occupation, or is otherwise regarded 
as not very eligible. 

426. " The divisions of the Barendra Brahmans are the same as those 

of the Rarhi, but the class corresponding to 

is known as Kap. The Srotriyas are 
Kashta. The rules of marriage are not 
sub-caste, and the jstm is usually smaller, 
is the same. A Kulin who marries 
a Kulin girl is given from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 as pan, and a Srotriya who 
marries a~ Srotriya receives about the same a mount J but a Srotriya who 
wishes to obtain a Kulin or Kap bridegroom for his daughter has to pay a 
large sum, often exceeding Rs. 1,000. Here, too, amongst the lowest classes, 
the pan is replaced by the brideprice. 

427. The Baidik Brahmans are split into 


Bittwnx Bnftnun. Bansaja 

divided into Siddha, Sadhya and 
so complicated as with the Rarhi 
hut otherwise the general system 


Baidik Beahsiass. 


two endogamous groups, 
Pdschatya and" Dakshindtya. Social distinctions do 
not exist amongst the former, but the latter are 
divided into Kulin, Bansaja and Maulik. Formerly there was no payment at 
marriage on either side, and in Backergunge this is still the case. But as a 
rule, a pan is paid, varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 and, in extreme cases, 
Rs. 1,000. 

•428. Amongst the Maitbil or Tirbutia Brdhmans the only bar on marriage 

is that the parties must not belong to the same gotra 
Maithii. BEAHinys. or -witbixL the forbidden degrees of relationship 

to each other. There are three main divisions of the sub-caste, based on a 
classification said to have been made by Raja Har Sing Deo of Tirhut, viz., 
Sarotri (bi<di), Yog (middle), and Jaiwar (low). There is also a fourth division, 
Panjibodh° comprising the offspring of intermarriages between the Sarotri 
and the Yog classes, whose rank is intermediate between these two. These 
groups are to some extent hypergamous, i.c., it is considered right _ that a 
m an should bestow his daughter in his own or a higher group, but this is not 
compulsory, and if he is poor, he will often, for a sufficient consideration, give 
her to a man of a lower grade. It is all a question of money, and the party 
which ranks higher receives money from the other side, whether it be that 
of the bride or “of the bridegroom.§ The amount’ varies according to the 
wealth and relative rank of the parties. The minimum payment is said to 
be Rs. 35, but it may be very much more. Some of the poorer Brahmans 
of higher rank will occasionally marry a number of wives of the lower 


* Known as Golat or GolAtzai in Bihar. Paribarttan has the further advantage of reducing marriage 



sorted to. The. following is a case 

which actually occurred. A. had a son aged 27, and a daughter agea z. He arranged with B to give his 
daughter to B’s son aged 15, in exchange for B's daughter aged S who was married to his son. 

Sometimes he gets only the ornaments which his wife brings with her. _ 

S In Bihar the payment to a bridegroom is called tilal-, and that for a bride ihxl?:a. 
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grades for the sake of the money paid by . their parents. The practice, 
however, is said to be falling into disfavour. . 

A succession of marriages into higher circles will gradually raise the 
position of a family and, in the same way, a family gradually sinks in 
social estimation if all its matrimonial alliances are with persons of lower, rank. 

In addition -to gotras or exogamous groups, the Maithil Brdhmans are 
also distinguished according to their mol and dih. The niel, or origin, is the 
name of the village where the earliest known members of a gotra lived, while 
the dihs refer to the villages where their descendants subsequently settled. 
Thus the early progeny of Batsa. Rishi lived, it is said, in a place called 
Karmahe, and this is the ml of all members of the Batsa gotra. Subsequent 
generations gradually spread abroad and settled in Majhaura, Tarauni and 
other places, and the descendants of the residents in each place are distin- 
guished accordingly as Karmahe Majhaurit, Karmahe Tarauni, etc. These 
are called dihs. The classification of Maithil Brahmans according to their, 
mcls and dihs, like the other measures connected with their matrimonial 
arrangements, is ascribed to Rdja Har Sing DeOi It was effected in connec- 
tion with the preparation of their pedigrees, and they attach much importance 
to it. It is a factor in estimating the relative rank of different members of 
the sub-caste, but it constitutes no bar on marriage. There is no objection to 
marrying a woman of the same dih provided she does not belong to the same 
gotra or fall within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 

429. In arranging marriages the parties are assisted by Ghatalcs, who carry 
in their memory the pedigrees of the Brdhmans of ten or twelve villages, and 
who bring the parties together and help them to settle the amount of the con- 
sideration to be paid, for which service they receive a minimum fee of Rs. 2. 
When the parties have come to an agreement they go to the Panjiar (Skr. 
PanjtJcdr) who keeps a record of the pedigrees of Tirhutia Brdhmans and who, 
after satisfying himself that the bride and bridegroom may lawfully be married, 
grants them a written permission or siddhdnta patra for winch he receives a fee of 
one rupee. Panjiars axe said to have been first appointed by , Kdja Har Sing 
Deo, in consequence of one of his ministers having married in ignorance a lady 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship. . The office is now hereditary, 
but before practising, the candidate must obtain the permission of the Malidrajd 
Bdliadur of Darbhanga, who is the head of the Maithil Brdhmans, and who, 
after satisfying himself of his fitness, presents him with two loin cloths in token . 
of his approval. 

Marriages may be arranged , at any time, but it is the fashion amongst 
Tirhutid Brahmans to meet for the purpose at certain regular assemblies 
hold for the purpose towards the end of the lagan or marriage season. The 
largest of these gatherings is held at Sanrath and extends over a week. 
Carpets aro spread under the trees and the Brdhtnans assemble, gaily clad in 
crimson, with flowing turbans. The occasion is one of unwonted rowdiness, 
and the crowd indulges in uproarious laughter, hooting and even abusive 
shouts. When a marriage is decided on, the ceremony is at once performed 
at the house of the bride’s father, whither the bridegroom proceeds, quite 
informally, accompanied only by a few of bis near relations. 

430. Amongst the Sakaldvipi Brdhmans no money is demanded, but the 

n Trirt) „ T bride’s father usually, of his own accord, presents the 

xx iiiuAc« bridegroom with a sum varying, according to his 

means, from Rs. 5 to lis. 100, The Jaishi Brahmans 
charge for their daughters, and Rs. 200 or so is usually paid on behalf of the bride- 
groom. In Champaran and Shahabad tho general practice of the Brahmans is 
said to be to take money for their daughters, and the br ideprice ranges from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. Where a bride price is charged, tho poorer males sometimes 
remain unmarried until late in life ; where tho opposite custom prevails, it is 
tho girls who often have to wait for a husband. 

431. In Orissa tho question of payment depends largely on the relative 

Etinitis*. status oi 111(3 P arties - A man ™ho marries into a 

very low family is paid for doing so, but usually 
the bride’s father receives a sum varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 250. A bride who 
is near, but has not actually attained, puberty, is worth more than ono who is 
younger. About 3 per cent, of tho males arc reported to remain unmarried 
owing to their inability to find the money needed to procure a wife. 
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432. In Bcugal Proper the Kayastlis arc divided into KulinB and Mauliks. 

Katastus A ^ ulin must marry bis eldest boy to a Kulih* * * § but 

Ins other children may be married either to. Rulins 
or Mauliks. A Maulilc should, if possible, marry his children of both 'sexe to 
Rulins .and his social position is lowered if he fails to do so. The Uttar 
Rrirlii Kayastlis always pay the bridegroom. With the other sub-castes the 
matter depends on. tho relative rank of the parties, the degree of education 
possessed by the bridegroom, and tho personal attractions of the bride. Where 
the rank of tho parties is in all respects on a par, it may happen that neither 
side makes any money payment, but in such cases the father of the bride will 
often. contribute towards tho cost of his son-in-law’s education. A Kayasth 
who is a graduate can often obtain a largo pan , even when his social status 
is inferior to that of tho bride. In Dacca, other things being equal, a graduate 
receives from 11s. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500, and an undergraduate from Rs. 500 to 
Es. 700. Tho practice of demanding an extortionate pan is growing, and the 
father of a large family of girls often becomes seriously embarrassed by the 
heavy charges incidental to their settlement in life. The penalty for allowing a 
girl to attain puberty whilo still unmarried is social ostracism, and the father 
will therefore sacrifice everything rather than allow such a calamity to occur, f 
Where a Kayasth is of such a low position that ho has to pay a heavy bride 
price, lie sometimes remains unmarried ; but such cases are less common than 
with the Brahmans. In Bihar tho bridegroom usually receives pan and girls 
marry late in consequence, although every effort is made to give them in 
marriage before they attain puberty. In Darbhanga the payment is made ■ by 
the party of inferior, to tho party of higher, rank. As a general rule, : the 
amount, whether pan or bride price, ranges from Rs.50 to Rs. 500. The charge 
is sometimes evaded by marrying into a family of lower rank or by a sort of 
three-cornered parilartlan, c.fj ., A’s daughter marries B’s son, B’s daughter 
marries C's son, and C’s daughter marries A’s son. 

433. As with tho other high castes, the general custom amongst the 

_ Rajputs is that the bridegroom receives money. 

AJIXT ‘ The amount varies according to the means of the 

parties. With the poor it ranges from Re. 1 to Rs. 30, while the rich will pay 
ns much as Rs. 1,000. Amongst the poorer classes tho bride’s father sometimes 
takas money to meet tho marriage oxpenses, but he is looked down upon for 
doing so. Rdjputs of doubtful origin have to pay from Rs. 300 to Rs.. 200 to 
obtain a wife, and some, in consequence, remain unmarried until a late age, or, 
in extreme cases, altogether. 

434. Respectable Babhans usually pay pan, which, in special cases, has 

been known to amount to as much as Rs. 30, OOP. 

SAnnAy. The practice of taking money for a daughter is 

looked down upon, but it prevails to a considerable extent amongst the poorer 
classes, the actual amount varying according to the relative rank of the parties. 
The necessity of paying for a wife often prevents or delays a man’s marriage. 
Timm tg nn rfiffimiltr- nn tho nnrfc of tlia irii'ls in obtaining husbands. 


OintE 

Reopen. 


castes isr Bengal 


There is no difficulty on the part of the girls in obtaining husbands, 

435. Amongst other castes in Bengal Proper marriageable females are 

usually less numerous than the men. Widow 
marriage is as a rule strictly forbidden, but widowers 
often marry again. Wives, therefore, are in more 
demand than husbands and payment has to be made to the bride’s father. It is 
known that the higher castes look down on the practice, and the educated and more 
respectable members of the clean castes,' such as A'guri, Sadgop, Tili, frequently 
imitate their betters and give money to the father of the bridegroom4 This, 
however, is the exception. The general rule is that a man has to pay for his 
bride and the sum is often by no means a small one. In the case ofGodMs, 
Kaibarttas and Rdjbansis§ it-is said to range as high as Rs. 300 and is seldom 


* Tlio rule of isognmy is hero on tho hoy’s side, and not, ns in the case of the hypergamy of the Bengal 
Brahmans, on that of tho girl. . , . , . 

t It is not tho attaining of puberty wliich matters, so much- as the general tnoirledgo of the fact; it 
is consequently concealed hy tho parents, and so long as a girl is married by the time she is 14, it is assumed 
by the community that the rulo has been complied with. 

+ The Chisi Kaibarttas of Howrah and XTadia db this, and tho- amount of p an is.rap:diy increasing, 
with the usual result that girls remain unmarried until a Comparatively late age. 

§ Tho Koch proper, who allows his widows to marry again, often pays enly Bs. 20 fora Tirgin wife 
and 31s. 10 fox a widow. 
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less than Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. The Namasudras and Pods pay from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 150, and the Baishnabs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 125. Amongst the Himalayan 
tribes also the price is high. The Lepcha gives from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 for his 
wife and the Gurung, Hangar, Khas and Limbu fromRs. 60 to Rs. 120. It 
often happens that the poorer males are unable to meet the cost of a wife and 
they have then to remain single, or resort to some less reputable form of marriage, 
such as marriage by service, when the would-be husband, or ghar j'dmdi , serves 
for a term of years in his father-in-law’s house, and is then given his wife and a 
small sum to start in life with. This is regarded as a very contemptible way of 
gaining a wife, but it is common amongst the Meches, Koehes, Sant dls, Gonds 
and Kaibarttas. Another practice, common in North Bengal, and Pumea, is for 
a man who cannot afford a virgin wife of Ms own caste to marry a widow. If 
widow marriage is not allowed by the rules of the caste, and it very rarely is in 
Bengal Proper, he and the lady of his choice turn Baishnabs and after under- 
going the usual initiation, are married by the MdUchandan ceremony. 

436. In Bihar females outnumber males and, except in the highest castes, 

women are allowed to take a second husband if the 
Bihab. first one dies. There is thus no dearth of wives, 

and the result is that the price paid for a bride is comparatively small. In Dar- 
bhanga, Bhagalpur and Monghyr many castes arrange their marriages without 
any payment on either side. The bride’s father usually defrays the expenses of 
the ceremony and often gives the bridegroom a small present [jokes) according 
to his means, but this is purely voluntary. If he cannot afford to meet the cost 
of the ceremony, he is often helped by his caste-fellows. Even when a bride 
price is demanded, it is usually very small. In Patna a Chamar gives Re. 1-4 
for his wife and a Pdsi Rs. 3. Sometimes the bridegroom is paid, as in the 
case of the Dbanuks and Kahars in Patna. In some cases, where nothing is 
paid for a virgin wife, a small sum, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, is paid for a 
widow. In Gaya two kinds of marriage are recognised, Gharliui and Karhui. 
In the former the ceremony takes place at the bride’B house while the latter is 
performed at the house of the bridegroom. The Karhui form is usually 
resorted to when the bride’s father is very poor. 

437. In Orissa and Chota Nagpur, widow marriage is freely allowed 

except amongst the highest castes. The general 
HKSA ‘ rule is that a bride price (called Kanyd sond in 

Orissa) ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 is paid, but in some cases only sufficient is 
asked for to cover the cost of the ceremony. It is said that the Karans are 
beginning to imitate the practice in vogue amongst the higher castes elsewhere, 
of paying for the bridegroom, instead of the bride, and a case recently occurred 
where the father of a young man who had passed the First Arts examination 
received a pan of Rs. 1,800. This, however, is si recent development, and it 
has not yet come into vogue sufficiently to be called a custom. 

438. Various causes have been assigned for the origin of infant marriage. 

It has been attributed (1) to the practice of hy- 
pergamy; (2) to the exigencies of the caste system, 
and tlie necessity for providing a girl with a suitable 

husband beforethe time when she may indulge in fancies of her own and so perhaps 
bring social ruin on her family ; and (3) to the survival of a practice necessary in 
the oldest type of society, where an unmarried woman was exposed to a double 
evil, the stain of communism within her own, and the risk of forcible abduction 
into an alien clan. The subject may be approached from two points of view, 
with reference, on the one side, to the injunction in the Shusiras. tlmt a girl should 
be married before attaining puberty and preferably at the age of 8 or 9, and, on 
the other, to .the variations in actual practice amongst different castes and in 
different parts of the Province. As regards the origin of the rule laid down in 
the Shdsiras , it is difficult to formulate a theory which can be verified by 
reference to actual factB, and the brief discussion which follows will therefore 
be confined to the reasons for the different customs which actually exist. 
To examine the subject thoroughly in the light of the statistics collected 
at the census would take up much more time than can be spared, but I venture 
to indicate briefly the directions in wMch it seems to me that a solution 
of the problem may bo sought. We have seen that the amount of the 
consideration for marriage, and the person who pays it, vary according to 
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several circumstances of which tho relative demand and supply are the most im- 
portant. The bride price is highest where widow remarriage is forbidden, and 
wives are consequently scarco, and tho bridegroom price, where considerations 
of hypcrgnuiy or of other qualifications, such as some educational degree, are 
regarded ns of importance. 

In tho samo way it seems to mo that tho ago at marriage is largely influenced 
by the expenso which marriage involves. As a rule, where the cost of procuring 
a wife is great, men are perforce compelled to wait until they have saved enough 
money to procure one, nud wo have scon that Brahman cooks are occasionally 
obliged to live and die unmarried through want of means to obtain a wife. 
When a man is comparatively old at the time of his marriage, he is unwilling 
to wait long until his wife can tako her place as a real helpmate, and there is 
also a prejudice against excessive difference in the ages of husband and wife, 
not only on religious grounds, but also because a father does not like to give 
bis daughter to a man who, in the natural order of events, will leave her a 
widow while still in the prime of life. This feeling is especially strong in those 
parts of tho province where widows are not allowed to marry again. Similarly, 
when a bridegroom has to bo paid a high price, tho father of several daughters 
is often unable to find tbc money until his daughters are comparatively old,* 
and where there is no social penalty, ho will frequently allow them to arrive 
at puberty while still uuwed. This view is fully borne out by the statistics 
of marriage by caste. The castes of Bihar amongst whom the bridegroom, or 
Iris father, is usually tho recipient of a substantial pan or iilak, are the Brah- 
mans, Bdbhans, Rajputs and Kayasths, and it will be seen from Subsidiary 
Table V that the girls of those castes are married much later than those of the 
Chamar, Dhdnuk, Dhobd, Kurmi, Musalmr and other low castes, where marriage 
costs very little to either parly. t In Orissa the Karan, Khatri and Khanddit 
castes marry their daughters very much later than the Ghasd, Gaura and other 
lower castes.* 

Amongst the higher castes, at least in Bengal Proper, other motives also 
affect the age of marriage. It is thought that early marriage interferes with 
a boy’s studies, and many consider it desirable that he should be in a position 
to earn his own living and to support a wife before he is allowed to marry. 
Others again, who are not well off, endeavour to marry a boy while he is still 
young, so that the bride’s father may help in defraying the cost of his educa- 
tion. Moreover, ns it is difficult to contract a suitable alliance for a boy who 
has no educational qualifications at all, tho father of a stupid lad will endea- 
vour to settle him in life beforg he is old enough for his want of intelligence to 


be noticed by others.§ 

439. The high castes, however, do not hulk largely in the population, and 

the main line of cleavage is local, not personal.[| 
Locil AmTio.Ns. The infant marriage of girls is least common in 

Orissa, and next to Orissa in East flnngal. Then follow in order Chota Nagpur, 
North, Central and West Bengal, then South Bihar, aud lastly North Bihar. In. 
Bihar, however, the varying practices in respect of infant marriage are not con- 
terminous with tho boundaries of natural divisions. In Saran, infant marriage 
is more rare than it is in most districts of Bengal Proper, _ while in Darbhanga* 
the Sitamarlii subdivision of Muzaffarpur and the portions of Monghyr and 
Bhn^alDur which lie on the north bank of the Ganges it is at least twice as 
prevalent as it is anywhere else in the Province. The differences in respect o£ 


• £ ven }£ lip ejn afford it he is unwilling to incur the expenditure until the girl is near puberty and. 

the risk ol her dying before that ago is thus reduced to a mi nimum. . 

■j- .Apart from the pan or bride price, as tho case may be, the cost of the marriage ceremony is muck 
neater in the ca«e of the higher castes, and often runs to many hundreds of rupees, whereas amongst 
the lower orders, especially those who do not call in Brahmans to assist, the expense is very trifling. 

* It is commonly stated that in Bengal Proper girls of the Kulin Brahmans marry much later than 
those of other grades, but the Census statistics throw no light on this point as no distinction was made m 
the return between the various grades and snb-castcs. It is generally believed that the lower castes 
have borrowed the practice of infant marriage from them betters, bnt as was pointed out by Mr. O -Uonneil 
in 18°1. this does not seem to be the case in Bengal. In his report on the Census of the United Promnces 
in ISyl Air. Bailiie pointed ont that there nlso female infant marriage is most extensive amongst the 
lower rather than the higher castes (ep cif. page 255). This is also the case in the Punjab. 

5 There is a Bengali saying : — . . , 

jSSneMt likkanang bil<!her leranang, i.e., a man must have at least a smattering of learning if be wants 

* ^f some of these local variations have been pointed out by Air. Bislev, «.<?., “ t ^ e 1 f 2 ! e Alnsahap 
he mentions that north of the Ganges they practise infant marriage, while in Shahabad. they are usually 
not married till they have passed the age ofpuberfy. [Tnbes and Castes, voL II, page 116j. 
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marriage practices in the parts of Bhagalpur on either side of the Ganges are 
very marked, and on the north bank 597 girls per 1,000 are married between 
the ages of 5 and 10 compared with only 295 per 1,000 in the tract south of 
that river. The variations in the age of males at marriage follow those of 
females, and we find a very high proportion of married males at the earlier 
ages in Darbhanga and the neighbourhood. 

To a great extent these variations can be accounted for on the ground 
already suggested, viz., the varying cost of marriage. In Orissa and . Bengal 
Proper, a wife is usually expensive and men are, therefore, compelled to defer 
their marriage to a later period in life, with the natural result that when they 
do marry, they choose a girl who has nearly attained maturity. In Bihar, on 
the other hand, a bride or bridegroom costs very little, and the parents can 
settle their children in life without any very heavy sacrifice. Owing to the 
demand for wives on the part of widowers and persons who have reached 
maturity unmarried, a girl’s price rises as she approaches maturity, and it is, 
therefore, more economical to engage her while she is still of tender age, 
especially as she remains in her parents’ home until she approaches the time when 

she can become a mother. The result 
is that the practice has grown up of 
negociating marriages when the parties 
are still very young. The girls are 
given in marriage at a much earlier 
age than in Bengal, but the boys to 
whom they are married are also much 
younger, and it will be seen from Sub* 
sidiary Table VI that the inequality 1 
between the ages of young wives and 
their husbands is very much less marked 
in Bihar than in any other part of the 
province. 

The influence of locality on marriage customs is shown by a comparison 
of the figures for the same castes in different parts of the province. A few 
instances are given in the margin, and others will be found in Subsidiary 
Table V. 

440, The theory propounded in paragraph 438 regarding the causes on 
a«ui man o. iwn whio11 ‘ hs Sge at jnarriage takes place depends 
maemage in tabts of Noeth goes a long way towards accounting for the varia- 
Bihae - tions in the practices in different parts of the 

province, but it does not explain them in all cases. In Orissa, for example, a 
wife costs less than in Bengal Proper, but infant marriage is much less common. 
In and around Darblianga infant marriage (*,«,, marriage before the age of 5) is 
far more frequent than in other parts of Bihar, while in Saran it is far less so,. 
So far as the special prevalence of infant marriage in Darbhanga and the neigh- 
bourhood is concerned, the general explanation applies to some extent. The 
payment for the bride or bridegroom is either very small or is dispensed with 
altogether, and the general marriage expenses are by no means high, and there 
are thus no obstacles on either side in the way of early marriage. But the cost 
in Bihar generally, amongst all but the highest castes, is by no means prohibitive, 

and the difference iu the expenditure iuvolve'd does 
not by itself seem to account sufficiently for the 
exceptional degree to which infant marriage has 
obtained a hold on the people of this particular 
tract. To some extent its relatively greater 
prevalence is due to the comparatively small 
proportion borne to the total population by some 
of the higher castes, such as Rdjput, who marry 
late, in this tract as elsewhere, and so raise the 
general average. But this does not go very far, 
and it will be seen from the figures reproduced 
in the margin that the practices of the same castes 
often differ very widely in this tract from those 
which obtain in other parts of Bihar. 

I havo enquired regarding the causes of this state of afFairs, bat the result 
is not altogether conclusive. Every one agrees that infant marriage i$ 
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extraordinarily prevalent, so much so, that amongst some of the lower castes, if 
a boy remain unmarriod after about 10 or 12 years of age, he is believed to have 
some physical or mental defect, and this belief makes it very difficult for him 
afterwards to obtain a wife. But how the custom originated is a question less 
easily answered. Mr. O’Donnell’s conclusion was that the absence of the 
pirdd system amongst, tho lower castes makes it necessar}' to marry girls 
early to protect them from their own fancies, and the risk of infringing caste 
mles; but. this explanation, though it has been put forward elsewhere also,* 
seems insufficient, inasmuch ns it does not account for tho relative frequency 
of the practice in tho particular tract under consideration. Amongst the people 
themselves, says Mr. J. II. Kerr, Settlement Officer, Darbhanga, the explana- 
tion “is generally discredited. Babu llomesh Chandra "Dutt, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, says that lie has conversed with many persons of the 
lower castes on the subject and that this explanation has never been put 
forward in defence of tho system.” 

441. The absence of any restriction on widow marriage has been assigned 
as one of the reasons why infant marriage takes place. This tends to early 
marriage in two ways. By increasing the supply, it makes wives cheaper, so 
that males can marry at an earlier age, whilo the fact that their daughters can 
marry again if widowed, inclines their parents to sec them settled in life as soon 
as possible, whereas, where widow marriage is forbidden, the general sentiment is 
against marrying girls long befcrc the ago of puberty. But amongst all but the 
highest castes, widows nrc allowed to remarry all over Bihar and also in Orissa, 
and this cannot, therefore, bo ».n explanation of the special prevalence of in- 
fant marriage in and around Darbhanga. Neither can the desire to see children 
settled, nor the greater cheapness of infant marriage bo held, to explain the 
peculiarity. The only explanation which 1 have received thut seems to account 
for it is* that the area where infant marriage is most prevalent is under the 
influence of a special class of Brahmans, the Maithil or Tirhutia, and that they 
havo exercised their influence in favour of tho early celebration of a ceremony 
which is a source of profit to themselves. Why these particular Brahmans should 
have inculcated the practice mure than others it is difficult to say, but several 
reporters agree in attributing it to their teaching. According to the s/iasfras a 
boy cannot perform any religious ceremony or oifer the pinda imtil he has under- 
gone the ceremony of sanskdr or purification, which, in tho case of the twice- 
born castes, takes place when they receive the thread, between the ages of 5 
and 9. Tho Sudras, who do not wear the thread, consider marriage as their 
tamhdr. 

I have not ascerfaincd why very early marriage is less common iu Orissa 
than in Bengal, but it may be assumed to bo due to some local feeling against 
binding children in matrimony until the age of puberty is near. Nor have I 
auy explanation to offer for the figures for the Sarau district where infant 
marriage is so much loss common than in other parts of Bihar. It is not due to 
expense, ns marriage costs almost as littlo there as it does further east. 

412. In Subsidiary Table IV, I have compared the number of each sex per 

mille at- tho ago ‘0 — 10’ who were returned as 
CmiNors ik iiAEEuor. metier married and at the age ‘15 — 10’ who were 
«*“ 1SS1 ‘ returned as widowed at each of the last three 

censuses. So far as Hindu males are concerned, the variations in the 
province, as a whole, have been slight. Except in parts of Bihar child 
marriage amongst males is rare, and the only point for note is that in 
the area where it is most prevalent, j'.c., in the district of Darbhanga, the 
custom seems to be still gaining ground. The proportion of males aged 

c i 5 40 1 who are widowed is also nearly stationary ;• widowers are slightly 

more numerous than they were in North Bengal, Bihar, and the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau and less so in other parts of the province, especially in West Bengal. 
Tho fluctuations in the case of females are more noticeable. There has been 
a continuous decline since 188 1 in tho proportion of widows at the. age 

1 15 4-0.’ There are three possible explanations of this phenomenon ; either 

widow marriage may be coming more into vogue, or the castes who 
permit the practice may be increasing more rapidly than those who forbid 
it or it may bo due to the postponement of marriage and the greater 
equality in the ages of husband and wife, so that fewer women outlive their 

* Hosliiarpur Gazetteer, page 36. 
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husbands than was formerly the case. The first of these explanations may 
be at once dismissed. There is no reason for supposing that the castes who 
forbid their widows to marry again or who discourage the practice are losing 
their old prejudices. If anything the tendency is in the other direction*. 
The second possible explanation, however, appears to apply to a consider- 
able extent. The question whether a caste allows its widows to marry again 

or not is an important factor in 
determining its social position, and the 
practice, therefore, follows generally the 
lines of division adopted in the scale 
of social precedence given in Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of the Chapter on 
Caste. I have noted in the margin the 
net variation in the strength of each 
, group of castes shown in this table and 
have marked with an asterisk the groups 
in which widow marriage is allowed by 
all ot the majority of the castes contained in them. It will be seen in 
the Chapter on Caste (paragraphs 622 to 662) that the variations are in 
some cases due to differences in the character of the original return or in 
the system of classification adopted in the course of compilation.* But such 
changes cannot be sufficiently numerous to affect the general result indicated 
by the comparison, which is that the lower castes, amongst whom widows 
are permitted to remarry, are increasing far more rapidly than those whose 
members disallow this practice. The third explanation, however, must also 
be given credit for a share in the result. Subsidiary Table IV shows that 
at the present census only 115 girls per mille under 10 years of age were 
returned as married compared with 133 in 1881. In North Bihar, the 
great stronghold of infant marriage, there has been but little change, and 
in Darbhanga the practice is still becoming more prevalent. But in all other 
parts of the province it is steadily falling into disrepute, especially in 
East and Central Bengal. Amongst the higher castes the result is due 
partly to the great and growing cost of procuring suitable bridegrooms, but in 
addition to this, the conviction is spreading amongst the educated classes 
that early marriage is in many ways undesirable, and their views are gradually 
affecting, not only their own practices, but also those of the classes below 
them. 

443. In conclusion a few peculiar beliefs and customs in connection with 

marriage may be briefly noted. There is a very 
•wiTn K MAEEiA&E. T0Sr8 COHNEOTED general belief that infant marriage is a safeguard 

against early death, and when two or three children 
in a family have died in infancy, the parents frequently arrange that any 
children who may be born later are married before the age at which the others 
died. Very often again, friends will agree, before their children are born, to wed 
them to each other, if of opposite sexes. Amongst the higher castes the execution 
of such an agreement is postponed until the usual age for marriage, but the lower 
castes will often give effect to it while the children are Btill of very tender age. 
Again, the number 3 is regarded as very unlucky, f and when a man has lost 
two wives and contemplates a fresh matrimonial venture, he often goes through 
a mock marriage with a pigeon in East Bengal, and elsewhere, with a plantain, 
or (in Orissa) a Sdhdrd ( Trophis aspera)% tree or a flowering plant, so that his 
next wife may be his fourth, and not his third, as she otherwise would be. In 
Orissa, although widow marriage is allowed, it is considered proper for a man 
to take a virgin as his first wife. If he is too poor to be able to afford the bride 
price and the cost which the marriage ceremony involves when a virgin is the 
bride, he getB over the difficulty by .celebrating a mock marriage with' an 
arrow.§ A Kulin Brahman of the Rarhi sub-caste, who is required to give his 

* In Bengal Proper, for example, Group II has lost by the transfer to Group III of persons wrongly 
returned on previous occasions as H&yasthsr 

t In Bengal three Baidyas will never go together on business ; cither one is loft behind or a fourth is 
taken. 

1 The Sdhdrd tree is very sacred in Orissa and it is often consecrated to the Gr&m devtl or tutelary 
S°ddesso£ the village, where it is known aa Sdhdrd Bnndan Thakurdni. 

S This ma .7 bo connected with the rule mentioned in the Oriya translation of the Mann SanhitA that 
when a man of one casto marrios a woman of another, the bride sbonld hold an arrow, if of tho Esbattriya 
caste ; a goad, if of tho Yaisya; and a bundle of thread, if of the SucLra caste. 
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daughter to a Brahman of tho corresponding mel is supposed to lose his fail 
should lie have no daughter to give, but he can get over the difficulty either by 
saying in tho prcsenco of Ghataks, ‘I would give you my daughter if I had one/ 
or by making an effigy of faisa grass and giving it in symbolical marriage. 
According to Wright, every No wav girl is married to a lei fruit before she is 
properly married to her real husband. 

Marriage amongst other classes. 
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444. The general features of the marriage statistics of Muhammadans 

have already been adverted to. With them marriage 
MrnxMMiiuKs. EUOi: AV0 * a>x is a civil contract rather than a religious sacrament, 

and in theory at least, the girl should be of an age 
when she is capable of giving her consent. This, however, is not always 
attended to, and Muhammad himself married a girl of 7, Ayesha, the daughter 
of Ins immediate successor, Abdullah, who is better known as Abu Bakr, or the 
father of the virgin. The Muhammadan settles on his wife a sum of money, 
known as den tr.alnr or dower, but lie is not usually required to pay a bride- 
price, nor docs lie receive money unless lie is specially eligible on account of 
iiis higher social position. Infant-marriage is far less common than with 
Hindus, and only 12 girls in 1,000 are married under 5 years of age, while 
between the ages of 5 and 10 only 10S in 1,000 are married. Amongst males 
only four boys in 1.000 arc married under 5, and only 19 between 5 and 10 
years of age. There is a noticeable difference between the cultivating 

. - Muhammadans and those who belong 

to the functional groups. The latter 
are much more affected by the 
example of the Hindus around them, 
and they give their girls in marriage 
at a comparatively early age. With 
other classes of Muhammadans infant- 
marriage is unpopular, and when it 
occurs it is usually due to the super- 
stitious belief in the efficacy of 
marriago as a protection against death in early childhood. Parents who have 
lost a child often marry tho next one who may be born before the age when the 
first died.* Occasionally when two men or two women are great friends, they 
will agree to unite in marriage children yet unborn, if of opposite sexes, and 
in such cases the agreement is often carried out while they are still infante. 
Another circumstance tending to encourage infant-marriage is the desire of 
well-to-do Muhammadans to prevent the extreme subdivision of property, which 
is the natural consequence of the Muhammadan law of inheritance, and cousins 
are often married to each other when still very young. 

445. Amongst Muhammadans widowers are very rare. When a man’s 

wife dies, unless he is already advanced in life, it 
WiDow-sr.EGuoE. j s the almost universal practice to marry again. 

Widows also are comparatively fewer than amongst Hindus, but they still 
number more than a sixth of the totaHemale population, whereas amongst the 
Animistic tribes only one woman in. nine is a widow. The difference is due 
mainly to the influence of Hinduism. The marriage of widows is enjoined by 
Muhammadan law, and the Prophet himself married several widows, including 
his first wife, Khadfja. But in India the example of the Hindus has gradually 
created a prejudice in the other direction, f and at the present day it is seldom 
that a man takes a widow as his first wife. Widows who marry again usually 
become the wives of widowers or of men who have already got another wife. 
At the same time women who lose their husbands while fairly young find little 
difficulty in marrying a second time, and the proportion \^ho fail to* do so is not 
very large until after the age of 30, when it increases rapidly. At the age- 
period 10 — 15, only 1 woman in 50 is a widow, and at 15 — 20 only 1 in 25, 

* In Bo'ra it is said that for the same reason the parents'will sometimes marry a girl to a bamboo, 
emblematicalot Ghazi Miyan, either in fulfilment of a tow, or as a propitiatory ogering for further 

additions to the family. . 

t The Urdu translator of the 2Dialdsnt-ai-Tairar>l-/s, written afcont SCO Tears ago, laments that the 
Hindu notions about widowhood haTe infected the Muhammadans, especially in the tillages, and haTe led 
to their women remaining widows contrary to Muhammadan law [«7I Ji.A.S. ISSi, page 7JS], 
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Variations in Muhammadan 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS SINCE 1881. 


Yeab or Census. 

Number of 
widows per 1,000 
females. 

1881 

103 

1891 

180 

1001 

171 


compared with 1 in 33 and 1 in 15, respectively, among the Hindus. In the 
case- of women over 40, i.e., when the child-bearing age is past, the proportion 
of widows is higher amongst Muhammadans than amongst Hindus. 

It is said that the Fardzis and other reformed sects strongly advocate 

widow-marriage, and that in consequence the 
practice is gradually coming into greater favour. 
The census statistics lend some support to this 
statement, and the proportion of widows appears 
to be steadily falling;* that of widowers on the 
other hand Has scarcely varied at all since 1881. 
During the same period, there has been a slight 
falling off in the proportion of married men and 
women, due, in the case of the latter, to a marked 
diminution in the number of girls who are married 
between the ages of 10 and 15. 

446. A Muhammadan may marry as many as four wives, but as a rule he 

contents himself with one, and there are only 1,029 
Polygamy. wives to every 1,000 husbands. The true propor- 

tion is obscured to some extent by the immigration from other places of 
married men who have left their wives at home, but not sufficiently so to disturb 
the conclusion that the great majority of Muhammadans are monogamists. 
The figures for Natural Divisions are obscured by migration, but unless Muham- 
madans migrate to a greater extent than Hindus, which is probably not 
the case, the number who take a second wife is greater in South Bihar than 
in any other part of the Province. As already observed, the second wife is 
frequently a widow, and she is often a mere household drudge. 

447. The Animistic tribes, as previously remarked, marry even later 

than Muhammadans, and they have no prejudices 
Animists. j Q respect of the marriage of widows. As a rule, 

both males and females are fairly mature before they enter the bonds of 
matrimony, and a smaller proportion of girls are married between 15 and 20 
than is the case with Hindus betweeu 10 and 15. The usual age for marriage 
in the case of a girl would appear to be between 17 and 18, and for a male 
between 23 and 25. The late age of marriage is due, to a great extent, to the 
pre-nuptial communism, which is so marked a feature of most of the Animistic 
tribes of Chota Nagpur. The bride-price is, as a rule, moderate, but amongst 

the Hos, it is excessive, and the result is that this 
is the tribe where the age at marriage is highest. 
Colonel Dalton says that; “ owing to the high price 
placed on daughters by their fathers, the large 
number of adult unmarried girls is a very peculiar 
feature iu the social state of the community.^f 
This statement is fully borne out by the statistics 
collected at the census. The Hos marry much later than their neighbours — the 
Mundas, Ordons, and Santdls. 

The proportion of widowers at each age-period amongst the Animistic 
tribes hears a strong resemblance to that amongst Muhammadans, but the 
widows are less than two-thirds as numerous. The difference is most marked 
after the age of 30. It is due partly to the fact that the Animist has no 
scruples at all concerning the marriage of widows, and parti 7 to the fact that 
there is less difference between the ages of husband and wife at marriage. At 
the age of 10 — 15 there are jn ore than six times as many married Muhammadan 
females as there are males, while with the Animists the married females at 
this age are only thrice as numerous as the males. Polygamy appears to 
prevail to about the same extent as in the case of the Muhammadans. 
According to the census statistics, there are 1,032 wives to every 1,000 
Husbands, but the real excess of wives is not so great as these figures would 
indicate. Many of the temporary emigrants from Chota Nagpur ( who were 


Tbibe. 

Number of 
spinsters aged 
ia-20. 


783 

Munda ... 

085 

Orion 

303 

EanlAl * ... 

516 


* As explained in the discussion regarding tho decreasing number of widows amongst Hindus, this 
result is also attributable partly to the gradual disappearance of the practice of infant-marriage. In the 
Province as a whole the present census shows that of erery 1,000 Muhammadan girls under ton years of 
age, only 61 are married, compared wiih 78 in 1881. 

t The bride-price varies from 10 to 30 head of cattle ; while with the Mnndas it is only abont 3 bead, 
and with the Onions abont Es. 6. A Gond pays from Es. 2 to Es. 10, and presents his mother-in-law with 
a new tdri or dress cloth. 


MARRIAGE AMONGST OTHER CLASSES. 


2G3 


mostly males) were entered ns Hindus, while the wives who stayed at homo were 
returned as Auimists. 


•MS. Wiv little is to bo gained by considering the marriage statistics 
, ^ of Christians. They are disturbed partly by the 

! ! ' number of foreigners, and partly by that of new 

converts who wore already married or widowed bofore they became Christians. 
The proportion which the converts made during the Inst few years bear to the 
total Christian population is very high, but, in spite of this, it is clear that infant- 
marriage amongst the Christian community is very rare, while tho proportion 
of widows is almost as low ns it is in the case of tiio Animists. Tho unmarried 


are relatively more numerous than in any other class of the community. 

•MO. The Buddhists are nut sufficiently numerous to deserve detailed 

examination. Tho two main Buddhist communities 
of East Bengal arc the Mnghs and Chdkmas. Tho 
marriage customs of the former are very similar to those of the Hindus of 
Chittagong, while the latter follow the same practices as tho other tribes in 
the Hill Tract*. Very few of their females arc married before the age of 
puberty, and the proportion of widows is exceptionally small. On tho Northern 
frontier there are Buddhists in Darjeeling, Sikkim, and Jalpaiguri, including 
hcpc-liu*, Mm mis. and Bhoti:i« of various denominations, who may bo distin- 
guished as Bhotias nf .Sikkim, of Bhutan, and of Tibet. There is also a small 
sprinkling of Buddhist New firs. The total number of persons belonging to 
tiiew tribes who were enumerated in Bengal is very small, and the figures 
have been vitiated by migration and by the failure to distinguish uniformly 
betwoi n the different kinds of Bimini?. 


■J.'iO. The chapter would not be complete without a reference to tho 

practice of polyandry in vogue amongst the 
•iTi- : ;.r. Blmtius.* The Lepclms are not polynndrous: nor 

i< there at the jirrrent day any such custom amongst the tribes of Nepal, 
although it appear? to have existed amongst some of them not very many years 
ago. The polyandry of the Blmtiiis is of the fraternal order and not 
matriarchal, a* in the ease of the Nairn and Todas.f Tho children belong to 
the same exognmoue clan as tho male parent, and the property descends 
through the male, and not through tho female, as in the case of matriarchal 
polyandry, i.r., where a woman marries several men who arc not related to 
pncii other. When a woman marries a man she is regarded as the wife of the 
•It jure husband and also of his younger brothers or (in rare cases) cousins, 
but it does not necessarily follow that she cohabits with all of them. In 
this matter the choice rests with the lady, and in any case she is visited by 
tiie younger brothers only when tho man who actually married her is away 
frojn the house. He stands on quite a different footing from the others, and 
the children call him father and bis brothers uncle. If ono of the younger 
brother? marries, ho ceases to have any claim on his elder brothers wife, but 
leaves the family abode and sets up a new house of his own, being given at 
tho time of departure bis share of tho family property. Brothers who aro 
younger than he is can, with his permission, join him and share his wife, or 
they can remain in the old homo. 

The origin of polyandry amongst the Bhotias is attributed by Mr. Earlo 
to the poverty of tho country and the desire to prevent tho division of property. 
There is no very marked dearth of females, and tho superfluous women usually 
become nuns or prostitutes. Polygamy prevails as well as polyandry, but 
only amongst tho rich. In their case each wife is kept apart in a house of 
her own. Xarge families arc desired by men and women alike, as tho greater 
the number of children, the more can bo dedicated to a religious life. 

Three separate ceremonies, at intervals of a year, aro necessary to complete 
a Bhotia marriage. At tho intermediate ceremony there _ is a pretence of 
capture. The brfde-prico varies from Rs. 80 to Rs. 500. It is paid at the first 
of the three ceremonies, but at tho final ono tho bride’s parents give her, as her 
dower, at least double tho amount they have received. 


• Thi* paragraph is based on information received from Mr : Earle, to whom'1 am indebted for an 
interesting note on this subject, which will be found in Appendix V. 

f There arc instances in the Parceling district of a number of men other than near relatives ing 
a common wifp, but this seems to be a new development and is apparently not known in Sikkim or Tibet. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 

PERSONS OP EACH MAIN AGE PERIOD. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— Distribution^ Civil Condition 
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c 
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mm 
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61 
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1 
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3 
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IlfP 

HI 
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51 
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2 
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1 
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5 
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41 
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c59 
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65 
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1 
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8 
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21 

BS 
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GG 
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31 
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13 
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3 
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21 
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44 
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and Age* of 3,000 of* each Sex in sosIe of the Main Pastes, 


Disteibdiios' of 1,000 Fsjules oteaos age st Civil Cosditios. 



259 464 297 
251 635 164 
529 600 171 


S £ 
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3 3 

I js 


24 2i 

047 BO S 

9SS 11 1 
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SGI 34 2 


295 621 t 184 9SS 
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9S0 IS 


945 53 

0 II 994 S 
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000 O 1 |~90 
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G2 S4S 
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£25 709 66 

£04 747 49 
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10 S56 11S 


H ' SS5 

c sss 
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38 I S7 


l 24 571 P AHIE AlxD GO ALA (Hindu) 
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462 533 

415 575 
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6 S25 C69 
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© 214 7 S3 

1 205 . 7M 
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4 j SSI C65 
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7 47C £23 
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5 4o9 556 
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S 253 725 

9-457 £** 

5 552 05 

t e; 


BHT71TA (Auimist). 
Cfaota Kagpar Plateau. 

BHU5IIJ (Hindu). 

TV crt Bengal. 

Chota XasporPlalftm; 

BHUHIjr (Animiit). 
Chota- Nagpur ’ Plateau. 

BRAH3IAX (Hindu). 
Bengal Proper. 


DHOEA (Hindi 

Erncil Prc^v 
Bihar. 
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CHAPTER VII — MARRIAGE* 


SUBSIpIAKY TABLE Y. — Distribution by Civil Condition 



DiBTntDUTiojf op 1,000 Makes or each aoe ht Civn, Copbitioh. | 


Total. 1 
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40 and over. 
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'b 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

IS 

19 

DHOBI {Musalman) 
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47 
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14 

•M 
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<v 
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17 

77 
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40 

13 
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GO 
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17 
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731 
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3 
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32 

SI 

me 

61 

12 


1C2 


Other Bihar Districts ••* 
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609 

44 

030 

11 

■ 
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1 


497 

11 

01 

6 M 

43 

11 
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423 
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42 

080 

11 

H 
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5 

433 

DIO 

18 

61 
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40 

12 

802 
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3BO 
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37 
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20 

■f 

27861 
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6 
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21 

SC 
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41 

12 
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93 
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44 

M3 

7 

••• 

D 
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8 

Cs 
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51 

12 

310 
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B23 

40 
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c 

Ml 
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B8 

i 

B8G 

40 S 

s 

OS 
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30 

18 

841 
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438 

617 

46 
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» 
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2C 


en 
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r. 

GS 

E31 

33 

15 

E32 
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636 

31 

031 

10 
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12S 

8 
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M2 

20 

cs 
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20 

29 

£07 

101 
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444 

627 

20 

007 

3 


030 

CO 

i 

600 

492 

8 

41 

931 

23 

E 

833 
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DOSADH (Hindu) 
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CD7 

at 

070 

24 

1 

7 40 

2B3 

7 

3SG 

688 

20 

60 

808 

02 

16 

S4G 
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Muxaffarpur 


G3I 

47 

053 

41 

X 

COS 

020 

12 

311 

636 

31 

30 

no 

60 

10 

877 
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63 
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SOI 

641 

26 

170 

G50 

EH 


£33 

m 

Chota Nagpur 
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30 

031 

16 

1 
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in 

4 
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25 

72 
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is 

■ 
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4o 
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■g 
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IS 

A 
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S& 
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48 
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m 
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Hj 
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12 

DG 
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C2 

3G 
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Muzatforpnr and Darbhnngn 
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30 
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■ 
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10 

a 
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41 
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SGI 
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60 
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u 
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ni 
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0 
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70 

41 
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Ml 
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■ 
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PI 


Ml 
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Ml 

Ml 
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•H 

Ml 

Ml 
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42 
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.4 
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009 

i 
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Oil 

66 
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Cll 

40 

31 

£29 

144 

GAUR (Hindu) 

DOS 
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33 
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21 

hi 

706 
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O 

132 

S41 

27 

IO 

SCO 

124 
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448 

34 

i.eoo 

m 
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PSD 

It 
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142 

n 

160 
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23 

10 

633 

m 

Orissa States 
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482 

30 

1,000 

m 
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37 
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SOt! 

c 
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6C6 

33 

11 

sso 

1C9 
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DOS 

D4 
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BE 
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S7B 

X8X 

4 

D02 

SOS 

IS 

116 

838 

47 

26 
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Bengal Proper 
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007 

3 
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13 

1 
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G 
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700 

43 

27 
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Other Bihar Districts 
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Co 

o 
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16 
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41 

38 

SM 

CO 

10 
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16 

1 
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4 
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IS 

63 

899 

4S 

22 
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48 
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30 

1 
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4 

4iS 
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20 

95 
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43 

33 
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1W 
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40 
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C 
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D58 

DO 

3 
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18 

76 
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OO 

10 
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4! 
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5 
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4 

69 
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4C 

C 
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Ml 

w 
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s 
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27 

GJ 
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G3 

15 
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43 
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■ 
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4 
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17 

73 
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41 

oo 
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13 
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2 
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18 

27 
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24 
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1 
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07 

A 
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24 

66 
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23 
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23 
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30 
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o 
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S05 
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71 
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10 
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Other Bihar Districts 
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3 
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16 

71 
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45 
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36 
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40 
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61 
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2 
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12 

i 
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C 
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23 
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4$ 
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1 
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4 
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oo 

13 

S8G 

BO 

25 
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49 
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1 
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4 
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COS 

SO 
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60 

10 
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PI 
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44 
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22 

1 
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4 
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32 
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46 

85 
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in 
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in 
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| 
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Ml 

U 
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68 
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2 
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12 

1 
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£ 
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40 

82 
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Ml 

Ml 
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IM 
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>u 
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39 
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1 
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2 
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and Age of 1,000 of each Sex in some of the Main Castes — continued: 


Disirjurnos of 1,000 Tssuxss or each age bt Chtl Cohditioh. 
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623 
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5B0 
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92 
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939 S3 
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961 S3 
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S 696 273 SI 
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t* e 
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149 SIS SS 
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S69 123 
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996 4 ... 209 1SS S 

SSS 16S 4 2S2 729 59 
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660 S26 14 91 S40 69 

1 
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SS SM SI 94 S51 55 6 1 854 140 

639 346 15 124 E6 50 I 10 i SoS 1S2 

649 S12 9 13$ 8S 51 I 11 Sil 14S 
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722 271 7 47 S99 54 

750 240 10 ESS 695 17 

S4S 147 3 ! 223 744 SI 
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9SS 11 1 7SS 210 7 

991 S 1 769 204 7 

951 IS 1 767 225 S 

2S7 9 119 SSO SI 

258 S C9 S99 S2 

401 15 146 S22 S2 

255 S I 1S2 7S9 29 

651 I 341 S ICS SOS 23 


40 and over. 



35 S6 S7 

5 474 S21 

4 322 474 

6 457 537 

6 441 SSS 

5 4 S3 512 

S 415 677 

C STS 621 

S 297 700 

14 509 477 

5 4S0 517 

6 476 SIS 

S 4SS 509 

7 474 519 

7 454 539 

112 4SS 4SS 

IS 447 SSS 


S31 ISO . IS 444 


802 192 6 93 SS5 72 


719 271 10 113 S55 32 

7S1 212 I 7 1S4 7SS 23 



46 j 2S0 674 

SS6 6S9 

S25 671 

S£5 623 


229 76S 
490 506 
426 E61 
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234 766 

402 590 

457 533 


601 454 

462 4SS 
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DHOBI (Hnsalman). 


MnzaBarpnr and Darbhanga. 
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DOM (Hindu). 
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• 
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Bengal Proper. 
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... ~ ! JUG 1 (Hindu). 

274 773 i Bengal Proper. 


40S SSS i‘ KAH AB (Hindu). 
411 552 . 

575 614 1' -Chota Kanpur. 
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■ ; (Hindu). 

171 S27 ‘I Bengal Frcpcr. 


j: KAIBAET7 A. CHASI (Hindn) 
cjs j —o !• Bengal Proper. 


31 31 
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and Age of 1,000 of dvcii Sex is some of the Maix Castes — continued. 


PtftT.ttirnotc cr i,c?j Prsutxs or nett aos nr Cira Cosditios. 


1«— M |l 3>— « 


« j 10 SIS 



l i 1 1 i 1 

E S ■§ £ t -2 

c « r* c c — 

» 57 S: D ft js 


S3 SI 33 35 

so? no 7 o?s 

S 717 173 5 131 

0 673 115 4 

16 f!3 13< 6 

7 6*5 133 1 

635 113 13 


0 |AJO 
3 


6 701 253 

10 771 319 

4 73' 2» 


5 |] 6 1 523 j ICO 


SS 7 1SS 


Chota Nagpur. 


COT KCMHAR (Hindn). 


Bengal Proper. 

MtijafTarrnr and Darfcbansa. 
Other Bihar Districts. 

Ori-sa. 

Chota Xagpnr Plateau. 


Ill US? KTEMI (Hindn). 


■West Bengal. 

MniaCarpnrand Dathhanra. 
Other Bihar Districts. 

Chota >' acpnr Pla t eon. 


... HCBJil (Animisi). 

„ „„ 1* 435 761 j Orissa States. 

i lircnr (Hindu). 

7 633 170 3 307 M3 ,! Bengal Proper. 

ij 

!| 5in*Dl (Hindu). , 

52 SIS 153 51 S?4 5”5 [ Chota Xagpor. 

[i 

- ! 1TUNPA (Christian). 

C2 SC) 7S 1C 531 «) | BancW. 

;i 

.J AITN'DA (Aninist'. 

633 110 14 474 51“ ! Chora Xagpnr. 


S75 til 10 011 110 jf AICSAHAK (Hindn). 

006 S3 7 570 4}4 j MataParprir and Bar&harga. 

SCO 1!) 11 533 *»• ! Other Bins: Districts. 


- !, XAiTASTDRA (CEAXDAL) 

- (Bindc). 

C97 £?c S 337 770 j; Bengal Proper. 


SSS 154 C ICO 554 j XHXITA (Hindu). 

sen 103 S 431 506 |- Mntaflarrnrsrd Darblt?’’*"', 

633 14S 7 446 347 I' Other Bihar Districts. 
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and Age op 1,000 op each Sex in some op the LIain Castes — concluded. 


























































CHAPTER VII — MARRIAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YJ. — Proportions op the Sexes by Civil 
Condition for Religions and Natural Divisions. 

Fumlcr of Female* per 1,000 Male*. 



At nil ages, 

Un. 

mar. 

Tied. 

Mnr. 

lied. 

I 

Widow-! 

cd. 


All religions... COS 1,001 4 

Hindu ... Din {i$0 4 

Musnlmnn ... 007 1,020 fl 

Animist ... 870 1,<*32 4 

Clnisliaii ... 781 077 3 




All religions... 
Hindu 

Jlusalraati ... 


015 1 1,000 (1.017 

1105 0.023 

COO 1 1,022 0,7111 


(2) WEST BENGAL. 


015 11,022 

(ins 10,301 
023 0,300 



7.070 23.115 

8,311 2*1,311 

0,110 11,0 V) 


■ ■ —Pil l 

BHhBH 


5,133 
4.017 
003 I 0,711 


All religions. 
Hindi! 

Husslnura . 


(3) CENTRAL BENGAL. 



111 


117 

2^7 

211 




All religions ... 
Hindu 

Musalmen ... 


G2S 053 
007 SG5 
dll 1,010 


(4) NORTH BENGAL. 



*73 0.171 

321 0,5 Id 

220 0,082 



1,122 4.739 

1,052 4, c 03 

1,1M 4,071 



(5) EAST BENGAL. 


All religions... 
Hindu 

JIusalmau ... 






(0) NORTH BIHAR. 


All religions., 
Hindu 

Musalmen ., 



012 1.C10 
020 1,013 
075 3.301 



452 1,371 
478 1,311 
405 1,982 



1,1 51 3.029 
1,102 2 ,«W 

1.2S9 4,000 


518 
60S | 4.491 

527 I 5.01* 


All religions „ 
Hindu 
Jlusalman . 


All religions ... 
Hindu 

Jlusalman ... 


(7) SOUTH BIIIAR. 



095 1,000 0,000 

003 1,005 5,005 

703 1,123 10,403 


in 


418 1 

433 1 

553 s 



5,783 80,727 

6,008 20,727 

13,593 



1,137 2 

1,111 8 
1,431 4 




eoi 

001 

040 

3,080 

8,843 

6.710 


453 

473 

470 

5,701 

5,710 

11,014 


All religions ... 
Hindu 

Jlusalman ... 



(9) CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU. 


1,003 2,707 

1,000 2,811 
015 2,412 



1,150 3,710 

1,134 3,731 

1,002 3,835 



B°5 4,000 

503 4,013 

5,037 
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(E Italics IB 1EI . 

INFIRMITIES. 


General Observations. 


451. The 


infirmities regarding 


The rxriBirrxiES hecoed ed. 


which information was collected at the 
census were the same as on previous occasions, 
vis., unsoundness of mind, deaf-mutism, blindness, 
and leprosy. The instructions issued to the enumerators were identical with 
those of previous censuses, and were as follows : — 

If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf-ano, lumb from birth, or insane, or suffer- 
ing from oorrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not enter 
those who are blind of one eye only, or who have become deaf-and-dumb after birth, or who 
are suffering from white leprosy only. 


452. In considering the statistics thus collected, it must be borne in mind 

that the}' were recorded, not by experts, but by the 
AccmucT of the statistics. villagers who served as enumerators, whose edu- 
cation was, as a rule, of a very low order, and that in the case of each 
infirmity there is a considerable risk of error in the diagnosis. As regards 
unsoundness of mind, the main difficulty is in respect of cretins and of persons 
who are merely weak-headed, or whose mental derangement is of a purely 
temporary character. The tendency at each succeeding census is to be 
more and more rigid in excluding such persons from the category of the in- 
sane. In respect of deaf-mutism there is a marked tendency to show in this 
category persons who are merely deaf on account of old age.* In the return of 
the blind, there is the possibility of persons being included merely because 
their vision has grown dim on account of old age, or because they have lost the 
sight of one eye. There is a separate word (Rdnd) which is used to indicate the 
one-eyed, hut in some places it is also used with reference to those who are 
totally blind. In the course of tabulation we disregarded all entries of Icdnd, 
but it is possible that this led occasionally to the omission of persons who were 
really blind. In the case of leprosy there is a tendency to show as lepers 
persons who are suffering from syphilitic taint or who have merely leucoderma, 
i. c., what is commonly called white leprosy — an affection which, though suffici- 
ently striking on the dark skin of a native of India, does not, of course, partake 
in any way of the nature of true leprosy. The Leprosy Commission found that 
of the persons produced before them as lepers by Police Inspectors and other 
non-medical men, about 10 per cent, were suffering from diseases other than ftrtt? 
leprosy. The error must be still greater when the diagnosis is made by ibf 
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enumerators— tbanks to the experience gained in the past— were more 
complete in 1901 than they had ever been before, and the scrutiny of the 
schedules was far more thorough. It is thus only natural that the elimination 
of erroneous entries should have been even more complete than it was in 1891. 
The decrease is least marked the case of the blind, where the difficulty of 
diagnosis is smallest, and greatest in respect of leprosy and deaf-mutism, where 
error is most likely to occur. I should not omit to mention that the general 
change of system in working out the results of the census referred to in the 
introduction was not, in Bengal, applied to the infirmity table, which was 
obtained by means of the old method of abstraction' by ticks ; and I have shown 
elsewhere* that the abstraction was very carefully supervised and that, the 
whole of the tabulation, or addition of the figures in the abstraction sheets, was 
checked in the head office. Consequently, so far as^the compilation of the 
entries is concerned, it is probable that the omissions, if any, must have been 
very small indeed, and were certainly not greater than at any previous census. 

454. The statistics collected regarding infirmities will be found in Imperial 
Table XII. At the end of this chapter subsidiary tables will be found showing— 

the number of persons afflicted in each district per 100,000 of the 
population at each of the last three censuses; 

(m) the distribution of 10,000 persons of each infirmity by age; and 
(iii) the number of persons afflicted per 100,000 of the population at eaeh 
age-period, and the number of females afflicted to 1,000 males. 

(tv) The result of certain enquiries made after the census regarding 
persons returned as deal-mute. 

Insanity. 


455. The total number of the insane returned at the present census is less 
„ tem , by 10 per cent, than the number returned in 1891. 

Co.P.BlSOK WITS 1891. ^ ^ j, donMIess ^ 

already explained, to the greater care taken to ensure accuracy, and to the 
exclusion, in the course of tabulation, of entries such as untndd (weak-headed) 
or ddhpdgal (half-witted ), which indicate only a minor form of mental aberra- 
tion, but an examination of the age-table shows that this cause has not operated 
to any great extent. Imbecility is usually a congenital affection ; and if the 
decrease were due mainly to the exclusion on this occasion of a larger propor- 
tion of imbeciles than in 1891, there would he a marked difference between the 
proportion borne by the insane to the total population during the earlier years 
of life. The diagram given in paragraph 460, however, shows that it is precisely 
at this period that there is least difference between the results of the two 
enumerations, and that it is not until the later years of life that the difference 
between the two sets of figures becomes very marked. Moreover, this explana- 
tion would not account for the variations in the rate of decrease, which are to be 
noticed in different parts of the Province. In Orissa and the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau the proportion borne by the insane to the total population is very 
much the same as it was ten years ago, and in West Bengal, which adjoins 
these tracts, the decrease is comparatively slight. It is greatest in East 
Bengal and North Bihar, but especially in the former tract, where the uninter- 
rupted prosperity of the people and the consequent absence of want and worry, 
which are known to conduce to brain affections, may possibly account to some 
extent for the improvement. In Dacca it has been suggested that the diminished 
consumption of ganja, due to the higher price of that drug, may also have 
contributed to the result. In North Bihar the decade was by no means 
favourable, and a succession of bad crops has impoverished the people. The 
insane, when not in asylums, are to a great extent dependent on the charity 
of their neighbours for subsistence, and it is well known that the first result 
of scarcity is to dry up the springs of private benevolence. During the 
famines of 1891 and 1S9C every effort was made to supply food to idiots and 
luuntics, in common with others who, by reason of age or infirmity, were 
incapable of earning their living; but owing to the nature of their affliction, 
;5ve insane are, of all people, the most difficult to find and relieve, and doubtless 
o.,n- i .1 , 0 jjj er c {as 5 . It is to be feared therefore that in 

:e decrease in the number of these unfortunates 


they suffered more than any 
North Bihar a great part of tb 


*" Adnvieistntire Report, Chapter II, page 66. 
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must bo attributed to !tho difficulties experienced by them in procuring 
sufficient nourishment daring the two periods of scarcit} 1- that have occurred 
since the previous census. In Champnran, where the decrease is most marked, 
the Magistrate thinks that it must bo diio, in pai-t at least, to a stricter definition 
of what constitutes unsoundness of mind, i.c., to the more complete exclusion 
of the semi-imbecile deaf-mutes who arc so frequently met with in that district. 
I shall refer to this subject again when discussing the statistics of deaf- 
mqtistn. There were 043 lunatics in the asylums of this Province at the end 
of the year 1000, compared with 1,055 ten years previously. Assuming 
that there lias been no change in tiio principles on which lunatics are admitted 
to asylums, those figures would appear to show that dangerous lunatics are 
really less numerous than they were ten years ago. 

456. In comparison with European countries mental disease would appear 

to bo comparatively rare in India. In England 
there arc about 13 persons of unsound mind to one 
in India. This is due partly to the fact that in 
Europe many persons who suffer from imbecility or from other harmless 
manifestations of mental disease, or whoso attacks are periodical, are included, 
whereas in India they are not usually taken into consideration ; but the main 
reason is doubtless to bo found in the very different conditions of life in the 
East. In Europe the competition between man and man is severe, and is yearly 
becoming more so. The mental wear and tear is very great, and the strain on 
tlic nervous system deranges many feeble intellects which in the calm and placid 
East would escape the storms to which they succumb. A crazy craft often 
plies with safety on inland waters that would not live for a day in the stress 
of the open sea. 

As compared with tho other largo provinces of India, the proportion 

of the insane in Bengal is exceeded only in the 
Punjab, and is more than double that of the 
United Provinces. Bengal, however, consists of 


comparison 

Cov.rj.ni*o:c tvirn oinn: rcor- 
iscts Cor.Nims. 


rcnviycx. 

Nets**'"? c! 
I2‘=r* r«*r 

r ’.c« 


23 

run jib 

34 

I^mb-tv 

IS 

Madrs« 

39 

United Preview ... 

14 


several sub-provinces with entirely different local 
conditions. The prevalence of insanity amongst 
tho population of Bihar is, if anytliing, rather less 
than in the United Provinces, while in Northern 
and Eastern Bengal it is more common than in 
the adjoining Province of Assam. 

457. Insanity is most prevalent in North Bengal, and especially in Rang- 

pur, Jnlpaiguri, and Kuch Bihar. Then follows 
nI,T=I,>rn0!f or rns East Bengal with very high figures for Chittagong 
and the Chittagong 'Hill Tracts; then the other 
districts of Bengal Proper, Orissa, South Bihar,' * Chota Nagpur, and 

North Bihar in order, 
in .which enumerated. 
In the three tracts last 
mentioned insanity is 
not a quarter as common 
as in North Bengal. As 
already explained, the 
very low figures in 
North Bihar may be 
due in part to high 
mortality in the fam- 
ine years, but even 
in 1S91 this tract was 
only one place higher 
in the list. It is diffi- 
cult to find reasons for 
these local variations. 
They do not appear to 
support the view that 
the Himalayas have an 
evil influence or that 
the Himalayan rivers 

* The relatively high figures for Patna arc due to the presence of a lunatic asylum. Eicludhig the 
lunatics in the asylum* the ratio is very little higher than in the otner districts cf bouth JBihar. 
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are the main centres of insanity, as distinguished from cretinism* * * § . It 
is true that the tract in North Bengal, where insanity is most rife, borders 
on the Himalayas, but so also does North Bihar, where it is least prevalent.! 
There is perhaps more to be said for Mr. O’Donnell’s view that the result 
is due to differences of race rather than locality, and that the Mongoloid 
tribes, which form the main ingredient in the population of Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, are more prone to mental disease than the inhabitants of 
Bihar and Ohota Nagpur, whose origin is, in the main, Dravidian. But here, 
too, the facts do not altogether fit in. The Mongoloid population, though great 
in North Bengal and Groalpara, is still greater higher up the Assam Valley. It 
would seem therefore that insanity should increase steadily as one proceeds east- 
wards across the Assam border. As a matter of fact, however, its incidence 
in the Brahmaputra Valley is greatest in G-oalpara, which adjoins the great 
centre of the disease in Bengal, and rapidly decreases towards the east. The 
fact seems to be that while the Mongoloid races as a whole are far more prone 
to insani ty than the Dravidian, the Koch is the tribe that suffers from it 
more than any other. The main habitat of this tribe is in the tract where 
insanity is most prevalent, i.e. t in North Bengal and in Groalpara in Assam; east 
of Groalpara the true Koch element forms a smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion. The proposed explanation, does not account for the high ratio' of insanity 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but here also it is doubtless a matter of race, 
as this district adjoins Burma, and insanity is very prevalent amongst the 
Burmese.! 

458. Amongst the causes generally cited as productive of mental derange- 
ment the consumption of ganja stands high. The finding of the Hemp Drugs 
Commission was that the moderate use of ganja does no appreciable harm to 
the brain, although, when taken in excess, which is very rarely the case,- it 
may induce insanity, especially when there is any weakness or hereditary 
predisposition, § but this view does not seem to have received general 
acceptance. The enquiries made regarding the causes of insanity in cases sent 
to asylums in Bengal in 1901 resulted in the conclusion that in three quarters of 
the total number the causes were physical, and that of these the habitual use of 
ganja was the chief. However this may be, there appears to be no cor- 
respondence in this province between the consumption of the drug and the 
prevalence of insanity, Excluding Calcutta, the consumption is greatest in 
Purnea and Shahabad, where insanity is rare. Then come the 24-Parganas, 
Jalpaiguri, Mymensingh, Patna, and Monghyr. Jalpaiguri is one of the dis- 
tricts where the disease is most common, but it is less so than in Kangpur, where 
the average consumption of the drug is barely half of that in the districts 
mentioned above. It may, however, be mentioned that, concurrently with 
a decrease in the prevalence of insanity, the consumption of ganja has fallen 
off in this province. 

Consanguineous marriages are also said to tend to insanity, but it does 
not appear that such marriages are more common than elsewhere in the districts 
where mental disease is most prevalent. 

459. In most countries the number of insane males greatly exceeds that of 

females,|| This is especially the case in India, where 
aoe^sthibdtion! THE 8EXEB AND th® "women lead a quiet, secluded, and monotonous 

life ; they are restrained from the excesses of various 

* I have already said that the general tondenoy of census officers was to exclude cretins from the 
category of the insane, and it will be seen from Subsidiary Table IV that of 105 deaf-mutes who were 
found by subsequent enquiry to he also half-witted, very few appear to have been returned at the census as 
insane. 

The total number of persons who were entered by the enumerators as insane as well as deaf-mute was 
only 666, or at the rate of 29 per 1,001) persons returned as insane. 

t’The rapidity with which the prevalence of insanity diminishes as one leaves the area of maximum 
intensity is very remarkable. In the Eishnnganj subdivision of Purnea, which adjoins Jalpaignri, the 
number of insane per 100,000 is only 26, against 71 in Jalpaiguri; in the Araria subdivision of the sam'o 
district it is 14, and in the Supaul subdivision of Bhagalpur it is barely 7. Similarly, in the three north- 
ernmost thanas of Pina j pur it is 67, against a district average of 57, and in Malda, which is south of 
Pinajpur, it is only 29. 

X An examination of the age statistics for the insane in the Chittagong Hill Tracts shows that the 
number at the earlier ages is higher than elsewhere. ' It is thus possible that a comparatively large propor- 
tion of _ idiots has been included in the returns. This tract was one where the census presented special 
difficulties, and the training of the enumerators and the supervision of thoir work were necessarily less 
elaborate than elsewhere. 

§ This was the finding of the majority. Two members only of seven were of opinion that the use of 
these drugs is a fertile cause of insanity. ' 

• J! i ^ oes , not d° so in England, but this is because there the female lunatics die, or are cured, loss 
rapidly than the male, and therefore accumulate more rapidly. It is estimated that, for equal numbers 
living, the occurrence of lunacy is nearly 5 per cent, more common in the male than in the female sex. 
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kinds in which men indulge"; their work is lighter, and they suffer less from 
hardship, exposure, and’ anxiety. In Bengal the proportion of males to females 
is roughly ns 3 to 2; the ratio has fallen slightly since 1891, but it is still 
greater than that then recorded for India ns a whole. The proportion of 
females to males is highest in North Bengal (5 to 6), where insanity is most 
prevalent-, and next highest in East Bengal (3 to 4); in other parts of the 
province the ratio is almost uniform (1 to 2).* The only apparent explanation 
of tho higher proportion of females in the tracts where it is most common 
is that in these tracts hereditary predisposition enters more largely into the 
causation of tho affliction; whereas elsewhere, extraneous circumstances, such as 
excesses of various kinds, worry, etc., by which males are most affected, are the 
most common causes of mental derangement. 

460. Tho proportions of the sexes at the different age-periods vary greatly. 
At the two extremes of life tho figures approach equality, but the proportion 
of females steadily' declines from both ends until it reaches a minimum 

at the age-period, {t 25 to 30,” 
when there is only one female 
who is insane to every two males. 
The figures for both sexes are 
small in early youth, when there is 
a natural reluctance on the part 
of tho relatives of persons thus 
afflicted to recognize the existence 
of the disease, and the increase 
during the early years of life is 
probably only apparent. From 
20 to 30 the proportion of the 
insane amongst females is almost 
stationary; it then rises slowly, 
until it reaches its maximum 
between the ages of 40 and 50, 
i.e., at the change of life, and 
it then declines slightly at the 
higher age-periods. Amongst males, on the other hand, there is a rapid 
increase of insanity between tho ages of 20 nnd 30, the season of the passions, 
and a more gradual rise takes place up to 40, when the ratio again declines. 
Tho general tendency of the age statistics is to confirm the conclusion that, on 
the whole, cretinism enters to a very small extent into the census returns, and 
that the great majority of tho persons shown as of unsound mind belong to the 
category of lunatics properly so called, 
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461. The figures for the deaf-mute show a decrease of 24 per cent., com- 
„„ pared with the last census. Except in parts of the 

Cosipaeibox with x. Chota Nagpur Plateau, where the return of 1891 

was probably not very complete, the general result is shared by all parts 
of the province. It is attributed by District Officers to the elimination from 
the return of persons who are deaf only, and there can be no room for doubt 
as to the truth of this explanation. Deaf-mutism is a congenital defect, and 
deaf-mutes are known to be relatively short-lived. Consequently, the propor- 
tion of the deaf and dumb to the total number of persons living at each 
age-period should show a steady decline, and a reference to the diagram 
given in paragraph 465 below will show that, after allowing for an incomplete 
return for those under ten years of age, this is, on the whole, the case at the 
present census. In 1891, on the other hand, the proportion rises rapidly at 
the higher ages, and the same was still more markedly the case at the census 
of 1881. This shows clearly that on both those occasions many persons must 
have been included who were not really deaf-mute, but who had lost the sense of 
hearing in their old age. The improvement in the accuracy of the present return 
is due not only to a more careful preparation of the original entries, hut also to 
the exclusion in the course of tabulation of all persons entered only as deaf, 

® The proportion in East Bengal is very much the sane as in the adjoining province of Assam, and that 
in Bihar agrees closely with tho proportion in the United Provinces. 
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Of 53,154 persons returned as deaf-mute only GGG were returned also as in- 
sane. but the result of special enquiries mado aftor the census (Subsidiary 
Table IV ) shows that a very largo proportion of the deaf-muto population arc 
also half-witted. Many also suffer from goitre. 

405. As in the case of the insane, so also amongst deaf-mutes, males in all 

countries preponderate over fomalos. This phon- 
SESt:5 AKD omenon is common to most forms of congenital mal- 
A * ! l “° formation. In England and "Wales tho proportion 

of males to females in 1891 was as 6 to 5, and in Scotland as 9 to 6, or tho snmo 
as in India as a whole. In Bengal tho proportion is now ns S to 5, or approxi- 
mately the same as it was ten j^ears ago. This infirmity being congenital and 
sufferers from it being comparatively short-lived, the highest proportion of tho 
deaf-mutes must necessarily be at the early ages, but parents aro roluctant 
to recognize the existence of tho aural defect in their children so long as 

thoro is any hope of its proving 
to bo only temporary. Tho 
consus reports for tho oarlior yoars 
of life aro thus vory imporfoct, 
and tho diagram in tho margin 
shows that the highest reported 
proportion is not reached till tho 
second ago-poriod is ontorod. 
If tho actual rate of decroaso in 
the proportion of tho deaf-mutes 
to the total population is tho samo 
from tho years 0 to 10 as it is from 
10 to 20, it would seem that, at 
tho earlier ages, tho number of 
deaf-mutes of both soxos actually 
returned is only about two-fifths of 
the true number; that is to Bay, 
tho total number of deaf-mutes in 
Bengal is probably groator by 
2,305, or 4£ per cent., than tho 
number shown in Tablo XU. 
After tho ago of 20 tho proportion 
of deaf-mutes shows a steady 
decrease, in marked contrast to 
tho figures for earlior enumera- 
tion.*, when the inclusion of persons becoming deaE in after-life led to a rapid 
rise in the proportions at tho higher ages. 

4GG. As this disease is from birth, a comparison of the ages of tho doaf- 

mutc with those of tho gcnoral population would, if 
the return wore correct, show their relative longevity. 
Tho diagram in tho margin shows the proportional 
100 persons ten years of ago and over who 
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deaf-mutes, and also of 100 such 
persons taken from tho population 
as a whole. Persons under ten 
years of age are excluded from 
consideration, owing to the uri- 
trust worthiness of the return at 
the lower ages, to which reference 
lias already been made. For the 
purpose of this diagram the tin- 
eorreeted ages have been taken, as 
the point under consideration is the 
proportion borne by the deaf-mute 
to the total number of persons re- 
turned at each age-period, and it 
may hi asmrned that whatever 
* rror attaches to the fige-return 
affects that of the general popula- 
tion and of the deni-mute to exact- 
ly the same extent. It appears tho t 
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the number of deaf-mutes aged 10 who live to the age of “ 25 — 30” is barely 
three-quarters ns great as that of persons not so afflicted, while at “ 50 — 55” 
the survivors amongst tho deaf-mutes are only half as numerous as those 
amongst the general population. 


Blindness. 

407. There has been a slight decrease in the number of the blind in com- 

pnrison with 1891, but the difference between the 
' ' two returns is far less marked than in the case of the 

other infirmities. Taking tho province as a whole, there were 2,621 fewer blind 

§ arsons in 1901 than there were ten years previously. There has been a great 
cvclopuient during the decade in the operative treatment of eye-diseases in the 
public dispensaries. Compai'ativc figures dealing with the treatment of eye-cases 
generally might bo misleading, as in many instances the treatment affects one 
oyo only, or refers to somo affection of tho eyes other than total loss of sight. 
This, however, is not tho case with cataract, which is the form of blindness in 
which medical relief is chiefly effective, and the annual returns published by 
the Inspector-General of Hospitals show that there were no less than 15,987 
successful operations for cataract during the docade preceding the census of 1901, 
against only 2,434 during the previous ten years. Taken by themselves, these 
figures would soem to indicate that tho decrease in the number of the blind 
is fully accounted for by the greater activity of the medical establishments.* 
But before this conclusion, cau be fully accepted, it is necessary to 

examine the details for sex and age. It thus 

appears that tho number of blind males has 
slightly increased; and that while the whole 
decrease is amongst females, it has occurred almost 
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entirely at the higher ages, *.<?., from 50 upwards. 
There has also been a marked diminution of blind- 
ness amongst males at the same ages, but in their 
case this has been more than counterbalanced by an 
increase in the earlier years of life. In respect of 
both sexes taken together, there is a slight increase 
in the number under 50 years of age, and the net decline is due to the smaller 
figures returned for the higher ages. 

46S. In a paper recently contributed to the Indian Medical Gazette by Cap- 
tain It. H. Maddox, m.b., i.m.s., reviewing theresult 
of operations for cataract in the Saran district during 
the decade 1891 — 1900, an interesting analysis is 
given of the age and sex of the patients. The great 
majority of the patients were over 45 years of age 
at the time of the operation. In the absence of age 
statistics for other districts, it may perhaps be 
assumed that they correspond fairly closely to those 
reported from Saran. If therefore the decrease 
in blindness brought out by our returns had been 
distributed with fair uniformity over both sexes, 
tho age statistics, even allowing for the high rate 
of mortality amongst people thus advanced in life, 
would confirm the explanation suggested by a comparison of the bare totals 
with the dispensary returns, that the improvement is wholly due to the great 
extension of medical relief that has taken place. The Saran statistics show 
that of the 1,484 operations, S45 were performed on females and only 639 on 
males : but these proportions appear to be exceptional. The sexes are not 
distinguished in the provincial returns prepared by the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals; but judging from the figures for the districts noted in the 
margin with which 1 havo been favoured by the Civil Surgeons, it would 
seem that as a rule the males outnumber the females. It follows that 

* Tho extraordinary increase in the number of operations for cataract is due, to a great extent, to the 
ccneral use of cocaine as an amestbetic. In England, where the ratio of the blind per million enumerated 
has decreased from 1,021 in 1S51 to S09 in 1891, the result is assigned to the greater precaution taken to 
•prevent the ravages of purulont ophthalmia, tho improvement in surgical treatment of afiections of the 
_ eyes, and tho dimini shed prevalence of such diseases as small-pox, to which a not inconsiderable amount of 
blindness was formerly due. 
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Somber c! sucre sstnl 


operations fot cataract 


durinc the petiod 

District. 

1S9G-1SU0. 


31ale. 

Female. 

Midnapnr ... 

198 

48 

P.ajshahi 

187 

92 

Patna 

667 

319 

Gaya 

874 

543 

Shahabad ... 

744 

831 

Darbhanga ... 

380 

2u9 

AltmSarpnr... 

218 

93 

Bhagnlpur ... 

113 

67 

Monghyr 

303 

170 

Total 

3,6S4 

2,362 


CoilrAHIBON -WITH OTHER PROV- 
ISOES. 


though the great increase in the number of operations for cataract has caused 

a marked diminuion in the total blind population, 
it cannot be held to account for the relatively 
greater decrease amongst females. This must he 
attributed mainly to the greater care taken at the 
recent census to exclude from the returns cases 
of senile dimness of vision not really amounting to 
actual blindness, which, as will be seen below, are 
much more numerous amongst females than 
amongst males. 

Turning to the variations in different parts of the 
province, it appears that there has been a consi- 
derable increase in the prevalence of blindness in 
the Ohota Nagpur Plateau and Western Bengal, a 
slight diminution in Central and North Bengal and 
in South Bihar, and a considerable one in East 
Bengal, North Bihar, and Orissa. -The Sonthal Parganas and the Tributary 
States of Chota Nagpur now show a greater proportion of blind than they did 
even in 188 L ; but as the present figures are in neither case excessive, com- 
pared with those for the neighbouring tracts,' it is probable that the result is due 
to a more accurate enumeration rather than to any real increase in the actual 
number of persons afflicted. The enumeration of both these areas presents 
special difficulties, and there are good reasons for believing that these difficulties 
were met more successfully at the present census than on previous occasions. 
The spread of the infirmity in West Bengal may, perhaps, be attributed to the 
development of coal-mining and also to the greater use of coal as fuel in the 
huts of the people. In North Bihar it is possible that the decrease is due 
in part to the privations endured by the blind in the famine years. 

469. The prevalence of blindness in Bengal, as shown by the present 

census, is almost identical with that in England in 
1891. Comparative figures for the other large 
provinces of India according to the recent census 
are given in the margin. According to these figures 
blindness is slightly more common in Bengal than 
in Bombay and Madras, and much less so than in 
Upper India. It will be seen, however, in the next 
paragraph that the distribution of the blind varies 
so greatly in the different sub-provinces that a 
comparison of the figures for Bengal as a whole is 
not of much utility. The proportion of the blind in 
South Bihar approximates very closely to that in 
tho United Provinces which it adjoins. 

470. The prevalence of blindness is to a great extent determined by climate. 

T „ It is most frequent in a hot and dry climate, where 

Lorn, mm tho glare and dust are highly prejudicial to the 

eyesight, and is compa- 
ratively rare in a cool or 
damp countty, where a 
profusion of green vege- 
tation rests tho eye and 
where there is a com- 
parative absence of dust. 

The distribution of 
the blind in Bengal 
is in accordance with 
what might ho expected 
from these consid- 
erations. It is most 
common in South Bihar, 
especially in Patna 
and Shahabad. Then 
comes the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, where Man- 
hhum suffers most, and 
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Number of 
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then West Bengal and North Bihar. Then follow, longo iniervallo, North 
Bengal, Orissa, and Central and Eastern Bengal. In these last-mentioned 
tracts blindness is less than half ns common as it is in South Bihar. Small- 
pox often results in blindness, but the proportion 
of the persons who have thus lost their eyesight to 
the total numbor of the blind is not sufficiently 
great to enable any correspondence to be establish- 
ed between the occurrence of this disease and of 
blindness. The proportion of deaths from small- 
pox during the last ten years in each natural 
division is shown in the margin. Orissa suffers 
far more than any other part of the province, but 
it Las a comparatively small blind population. 
Central Bengal suffers three times as much from 
small-pox as North Bengal, but it ha3 a smaller 
proportion of persons afflicted with blindness. 

471. There is a slight excess of males over females amongst the blind of 

_ this province, amounting roughly to 10 per cent., or 

about the same as m England. In 1891 also the 
males were in excess, though to a smaller extent than on the present occasion. 
In other provinces the female blind are usually more numerous than the males. 
The excess of the latter in Bengal is most marked in the earlier years of life, 
when it is probably due, in part, to congenital affections of the eye, from which, 
like all congenital defects, males suffer more than females. It is also due, pos- 
sibly. to some small extent, to the concealment of blindness amongst girls of 
marriageable ago. Though less marked, the excess of males continues through- 
out the years of active life, i.c., up to the age of 50. During these years it may 
be attributed partly to the survival of persons suffering from congenital blind- 
ness, and partly to tho harder work and greater exposure to which men are liable. 
Between the ages of 50 and 60, blind females are in slight excess, and from 
60 onwards they greath* outnumber the males. This, however, is because the 
absolute number of women at the higher ages exceeds that of men, and the 

proportional figures show that even 
at this age blindness is slightly 
more prevalent among the latter 
than the former. At the same time 
the proportion which those who 
become blind in old age bears to 
the total number of the blind is 
much greater amongst females. 
These results may be attributed 
on the one hand to the compara- 
tive freedom enjoyed by females 
during the active period of life 
from the risks and exposure which 
often cause blindness in . men, 
and on the other to the cumula- 
tive effects of a * lifetime spent 
in dark rooms and of the acrid 
smoke from the fires at which they 
cook their food. The probability 
that this explanation is the true one 
is increased by the figures for 
East and North Bengal, where the 
houses are, comparatively speak- 
ing, large and well-ventilated. The excess of the female blind at the higher 
ages is here far less marked than in Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and W est Bengal.* 

472. Unlike deaf-mutism, wliicli is a congenital anection, and leprosy and 

insanity, which are diseases of early manhood and 
Disteibutios by age. middle age, blindness usually attacks the old. This 


* It is probable. hovevcT, tie above conditions usually result in great dimness of vision rather than 
absolute loss ot sight, and that our returns still include a certain proportion o£ old persons vriih indistinct 
vision svho cannot strictly be called blind. 
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is clearly seen from the annexed diagram. In youth this affliction is very 

rare. It becomes slightly more 
common as the years advance, 
but it is not until after 40 that 
the liability to it increases at all 
rapidly. There is a remarkable 
uniformity between the age distri- 
bution in 1891 and that on the pre- 
sent occasion up the age-period 
“ 30 — 40,” and it is only in the later 
years of life that the curves show 
any appreciable difference. 

It is from 40 onwards that catar- 
act is the most fertile cause of blind- 
ness. At the earlier ages the afflic- 
tion is due mainly to other causes, 
chief amongst which may be men- 
tioned opacity of the cornea due 
to neglected conjunctivitis in in- 
fancy. The proportion of blind 
persons at the earlier ages is, how- 
ever, relatively very small, and 
more than half of the total number are over 45 years of age. 



1890-91. 


Leprosy. 

473. The census of 1881 showed a considerable increase in the number of 

lepers in India, and some years later, when public 
Thb XiEPBosT Commission of attention was attracted to the subject by the death 

of Father Damien, who for sixteen years had devoted 
himself to the relief of the Hawaiian lepers, these figures were taken as 
indicating a rapid spread of the disease, and a Leprosy Commission was 
appointed to visit India and enquire into the etiology and spread of the 
disease, and the means by which it might be stamped out. This was in 1890. 
The census of 1891, which was taken while the Commission was still in India, 
showed a marked general decline in the number of lepers, and the Commission . 
had no difficulty in disposing of the cry that had been raised that leprosy 
was an imperial danger. The findings of the Commission on other points may 
be summarized as follows: — The disease has no marked tendency to spread 
either by hereditary transmission or by contagion, but in the great majority 
of cases it originates de novo.* No race is exempt from the disease, but 
the poor and destitute are attacked much more frequently than the rich and 
prosperous. No article of diet, e.g., fish, can be held to cause the disease, but 
it is possible that some kinds of food may render the system more ready to 
contract it. The same conclusion applies to insanitary surroundings and 
syphilis. No geological formation and no locality can claim to be free from 
the disease, and no correspondence can be traced between its occurrence and 
variations in the temperature ; but its diffusion seems to vary inversely with the 
dryness of the climate, and the tracts which suffer, most are generally those 
where endemic cholera is most prevalent. The most recent investigations made 
regarding the causation of leprosy are those carried out in South Africa by 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, f.r.s. The conclusion arrived at by him is that 
in that country at least, it is spread mainly by the use of badly-cured fish. . 

474. The present census shows a continued decrease in the prevalence of 
_ the disease, and the number of lepers now recorded 

oMPABisoN -with . . g j egg ^ jg p er , cen ^. than it was in 1891. The 

improvement is shared by all parts of the province except the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, where Manbhunr and the Sonthal Parganas show a much wider 
diffusion of leprosy than in 1891. As these districts border on Bankura and 
Birbhum, where it is more prevalent than in any other part of Bengal or, 
for that matter, of India, it is not unlikely that there has been a genuine 

* The Berlin International Conference of 18 ->7, held that the disease is caused by a bacillus whose life 
history is unknown, but that it probably enters the system by the nose and mucous membrane. It also 
' held that the disease is contagious but not hereditary. 
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spread of tho disease. Outside Cliota Nagpur, the least improvement is shown 
in Orissa : elsewhere the decrease is very marked. In South Bihar and 
Saran it is reported that the lepers suffered more from plague than any other 
class of tho community, and Mr. Oldham, Magistrate of Gaya, states that since 
the plague epidemic ho has noticed a marked diminution in their number in Gaya 
town. Their modo of living and tho sores engendered by their disease would 
naturally render them specially liable to infection. The decrease, however, is 
equally noticeable iu Central and Eastern Bengal, where there has been no wide- 
spread outbreak of plague, and most district officers attribute it to the greater 
accuracy o! the present roturn, i.c. to the exclusion of other complaints, such 
as leucoderma and secondary syphilis, which would have been entered as leprosy 
but for tho caro that was taken to examine and correct the census schedules. 
There is also a fairly wide-spread opinion that the disease is really becoming 
less common. The decline of leprosy in Europe is attributed mainly to 
improved hygienic habits and surroundings, and to increased material 
prosperity, and it may bo hoped that the same causes will gradually bring about 
its disappearance from India. 

475. Excluding the small province of Assam, where leprosy is- unusually 

„ r, prevalent, the disease is more common in Bengal 

than m any other province m India. Comparative 
figures for the larger provinces are noted in the 
margin. Next to Bengal the disease is most rife 
in Madras. In the United Provinces and the 
Punjab there is only half the amount of leprosy that 
there is in Bengal. Even in Bihar, which adjoins 
the United Provinces, leprosy is far more prevalent 
than it is on tho other side of the border. It is 
impossible to offer any satisfactory explanation of 
these variations so long as the conditions which 
conduce to the spread of leprosy are so obscure. 
As already noticed, the Leprosy Commissioners 
professed themselves unable to establish any connection between leprosy and 
the causes which are commonly adduced to account for it. 

476. The local distribution of leprosy is shown in the subjoined map. It is 

T of very raxe occurrence in most parts of Eastern 

cal msTEimmo.v and Central Bengal and in North Bihar. It is more 

•widely diffused in South Bihar, North Bengal, and Orissa. The Chota Nagpur 

Plateau is a vast area, 
and the incidence of 
the disease varies con- 
siderably in different 
parts. In the west it is 
rare, but it gradually 
becomes more prevalent 
towards the east, until 
in Manbhum* it reaches 
an intensity which 
is exceeded only in 
three districts of West 
Bengal — Bankura, Burd- 
wan, andBirbhum, which 
form the great centre 
of the disease. Bankura 
and Birbhum in fact 
enjoy the unenviable 
reputation of harbouring 
a greater number of 
lepers in proportion to their * population than any other tract in the whole of 
India. There is little in the findings of the Leprosy Commission that will 
help ns to explain the varying prevalence of the disease in this province. 

* There is a leper asylum at Purulia, the district headquarters, which contamed 634 lepers on the 
date of the census, but the existence of this asylum does not materially affect the figures. All but 20 of 
its inmates were horn in hlsnblmm ; of the remainder, 8 came from Ranehi and 13 from other places. 
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Natceal Division. 

Number of 
deaths from 
cholora per 
1,000 in 
1891—1900. 

Number of 
lepers 

per 100,000 of 
the population. 

Western Bengal ... 

20 

116 

Central „ ... 

31 

31 

Northern „ 

20 

42 

Eastern „* 

30 

22 

North Bihar 

29 

28 

South „ 

30 

44 

Orissa 

49 

109 

Chota Nagpur 



Plateau 

16 

68 


In Eastern Bengal... the people are prosperous and well nourished, and, so 
far as these factors affect the question, their relative freedom from leprosy 
is intelligible. But its diffusion is said to vary also with the degrco of moisturo 
in the atmosphere, and East Bengal has a far more humid climate than tho 
districts where leprosy is most rife. North Bihar is probably not less humid 
than these districts, and its population is on the whole less prosperous, and yet 
it is comparatively free from the disease. As regards cholera also, no connection 
can be traced. The ravages of this disease during the last ten years have been 

worst in Orissa, Contral and East 
Bengal, and North Bihar. Orissa also 
stands high amongst tlie localities 
where leprosy is prevalent, but East 
Bengal and North Bihar arc the two 
parts of the province where that 
disease is most common. On tho 
other hand, West Bengal, with the 
greatest prevalence of leprosy, has 
suffered less from cholera than any 
part of the province except Chota 
Nagpur: and the two districts of 
West Bengal, whore leprosy is worst, 
have the smallest cholera mortality. 
Birbhum has thus lost only 14 and 
Bankura only 13 persons per 1,000 of its population during the decade, whilo 
no other district in the division has lost less than 19 per 1,000. Neither 
does the hypothesis that it is due to the use of badly-cured fish find any 
corroboration in the excessive prevalence of the disease in Birbhum, Bankura, 
and Manbhum. Very little fish is imported to these districts, and it enters 
but very slightly into the diet of the people. Mr. De, the Magistrate of 
.Bankura, thioks that the people of that part of tho country must in some 
way he specially linblo to tho disease, and he montions that in IChulna ho 
found leprosy more common amongst the. Bunas who had gono thither from 
Bankura and the neighbouring districts than amongst tho indigenous inhabitants. 
Tho Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum says that many of tho lowor castes oat 
the carcases of cattlo that have died of disease, and thinks that this may 
prodisposc to loprosy, although, as he points out, the disease is not confined to 
these castes. * 

477. As in tho case of the ether infirmities dealt with, males seem to bo 
_ more liable to the afflication than females. The 

noror.Tio:. or the peses. returns for Bengal show that there aro three raalo 

lepers to one female, and at tho last census tho disproportion in India as a whole 
was even greater than this. This result is doubtless duo, in part, to the compar- 
ative seclusion in which women aro kept, and to tho reticence of their m&lc 
relations regarding them. This, however, applies only to tho better classes. 
Amongst tho grout mass of tho population the women move about freely enough 
within their own village, and the cxistonco of such a disease as leprosy, except in 
its carlior stages, could not easily bo concealed. The age- statistics show that at 
tho first age-period (0 — 5) there aro 95 female lepers to 100 males; at the 
next (5-— 10) the proportion falls to two-thirds, and it continues to decline 
until at •* 35 to 40” males outnumber females in tho ratio of 4 to 1. Tho pro- 
portion thon again rises, and at “ GO and over, ” there arc two female lepors to 
every 5 males. As regards tho first two age-periods, the result agrees very 
closely .with that arrived at by the Leprosy Commission, who found that in the 
ease of small children under 5 years of ago both sexes were attacked in nearly 
equal proportions, while of tho cases that came under their observation between 
the ages of 5 and 10, 95 were males and 5G females. If the greater liability of 
malts becomes thus marked in early life, it is only natural to suppose that it 
-ho'-iiJ continue to increase as the sexual differentiation dcvelopcs, and tho fact 
th i*. tho disproportion between the sexes is very great even in old-age, when there 
t-. ti-j longer the sumo reticence about females, also tends to show that the excess 
«'• tmiIi-5 is, to a large extent, real. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where there 
i* f-f'up-irutlvjy little secrecy about women, there are Uvo male lepers to one 
r.;.d in Bankura, where the disease is most prevalent, the proportion is 



r.< 15 ti* 7. The disproportion is creates! in South Bihar, where male lepers are 
six times as mi morons ns females ; but probably this is due mainly to the fact that 
male lepers travel farther from their homos, and find their way in greater num- 
bers to Gavn am! other largo centres for the purpose of begging. 

47f\ The diagram given in the margin shows the number of lepers to 
r 10n, bun persons of each age-period. Under the 

age of JO the proportion of lepers is exceedingly 
small, but it so.»n begins to grow. There is a considerable increase ‘between 



10 and 120, and from that age 
until 50 the rise is uniform and 
rapid. Between 50 and 00 the in- 
crease still continues, though less 
rapidly, and it thou again doclines. 
A leper’s life is a comparatively 
short one. According to one of 
the most rclinblo estimates (that of 
Danicllscn and Brock) the average 
duration of life from tho dato of 
attack is only nine and a half years 
for tubcrculated, and eighteen 
and a half years in tho case of 
nn.T.-thctic, leprosy. It follows that 
tho steady increase in the proportion 
of lepers between the ages of 120 
and (50 indicates n marked rise in 
the liability to infection between 
tho*o ages. 
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be taken, the i»crea»e in the leper population is 
gie.iU"! between the ages of 1*0 and 30 ; be- 
tween 30 and 30 it is slightly greater than 
between 10 and 20. After allowing for cases of new 
infection necessary to fill death vacancies, it would 
fccm that the creates! number of persons must 
become lepers between the ages of 20 and 40. 
This confirms the conclusion of the Census Com- 
init'ioner for India in ISO l that leprosy “seems 
t«* pa«< by the young and to begin its attacks 
about 25 years of age.” The Leprosy Commission 
found that of tho comparatively small number 
of lepers that came under their observation, the 
pets wnon between 25 years of ago and 30. 
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population ot these asylums, the proportion ol lunatics per 100,0<W persons of each sex in the districts concerned is— 24-Psrsanss, S> males and SS females ; Calcutta 

ol these ssvlnms the proportion afflict oil per 10",000 persons {irrespective ol sex) in the districts concerned is-Manhhnm US instead of 153; 2 4-Parr inns 
Asylum, for instance, 5H out ot a total of 5S» lepers are natives ol Manbhum. 
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CHAPTER Tin — INFIRMITIES, 


Subsidiary Table No. II — Shoytixg the disieibutiox of the ixferm bt age per 10,000 op each sex. 



Subsidiary Table No. Ill — Shotting (!) the dumber afpucted at each age-febiod per 100,000 

PERSONS OF THAT AGE AXE (il) THE XUMBRR OF FEMALES AFFLICTED TO 1,000 MALES. 



Subsidiary Table No. IY — Showing the eesult of certain enqu iries regarding 


FEESOXS RKTUEXED AS DEAF-MUTE. 
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EDUCATION. 


— -^470. The statistics of literacy -will be found in Imperial Tables VIII; anii 
' . IX. The former shows the number of persons wlro 

eff.kekce to tatistics. a r e literate or illiterate, 'distribpfed aecording^toage , 

and religion, and the latter, according to caste. The. main' language in which 
literate, and tho number of literate persons who knot? English, are 'shown iin 
both Tables. Proportional figures illustrating, the more important features of 
the return, are ns usual, embodied in 1 Subsidiary Tables), which will be found at" 
the end of the Chapter, viz : — : 

Subsidiary Tabic I . — Number per 1,000 of the total population, and at certain 
* ages, who are literate. Similar information is also given for each religion. 

Subsidiary Tabic II . — Number per mille of the total population, and at certain 
ages, who are literate in each district and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III . — Comparison with results of previous enumerations. 
Subsidiary Tabic IV . — Number per mille of the total population and at 
certain ages who know English in each district and natural division. 

Subsidiary Tabic F— Number per mille who are literate in certain selected 
castes. 

•ISO. The only test of literacy was the ability to both read and write. 

_ T People of whatever age who could do this were enter* 

0 ed as literate, and those who could not, as illiterate. 

The qualification seems a very simple one, but even so, only one male in 10 

, . and one female in 200 were 

DicgramKcteir.g the nvnrer cf perron t per 1,000 in each 
yatural Division i:ho are literate. 


NUV3EH OF LITERATE 
PER JOOO 


BENGAL 


WEST BENGAL 


0 50 100 


150 200 


J 




CENTRAL BENGAL 






NORTH BENGAL 


Y'SSS-'SS'Sj'SSS/SA 


EAST BENGAL 


NORTH BIHAR 


able to pass it, and 9 males 
out of 10 and 199 females 
out of 200 were returned as 
illiterate. For every female 
who is able to read and write 
there are 20 males. Of the 
total number of literate 
males, 7 1 per cent, are over 
20 years of age and 5 per 
cent, are under 10. The 
remaining 24 per cent, are 
distributed equally between 
the age periods 10 — 15 and 
15 — 20. In the case of 
females, only 61 per cent, 
of the literate population are 
over 20, 30 per cent, ore between 10 and 20, and 9 per cent, are under 10.. The 
larger proportion of literate females at the lower ages indicates that at the present 
time the progress of education amongst them is more rapid than amongst males., 
Compared with the number of persons returned as speaking each language 


SOUTH BIHAR 


-I ■ ■ | 

USSs/r//ss/YSsSSSs/SM 

to//,YS//J/SA | 


ORISSA 


"t ‘/.'///.'/A'/ - ■///" \ ' 


CH0TA NAGPUR PLATEAI 


W///YY. 


-L 


_L 


MALES ^ FEMALES 


(Table S^, Bengali, and Oiiyd have a 
larger proportion of literate males .than 
has Hi ndi,* while in the case of females, 
Bengali has a long lead of both its .rivals. 
The relatively large.proportion'of females 
literate in .languages other than Bengali, 
Hindi and; Oriya, is, , due to tlje .fact that 
the number of -indigenous females who are 

literate is Iso small, ' that the fpfeign-born 

bulk much more largely in the total than they, do.- in the. case. oilmen.* _ • 

481. The greatest amount of literacy is-m^t with amongst the Christians, 

' partly on account of :]tbe large foreign element, 'Whera 

. Dmmtno* by Bxuqios. '^portion of educatpd-.peisohs is 7 yeiy. .high •' 

and partly because the missionaries do their utmost to s giye instruction to their 
converts. . ‘ ' „ 

* As will be explained in the Chapter on Language; Hindi was used at the census in a very wide sense, 
and includes both Urdu and the group of languages known to philologists as fiihari. 
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‘The success of their efforts in this direction will be apparent from the 

proportions for a few tribes 
noted below? showing the 
number who are literate per 
35° 1,000 amongst converts to 
Christianity, as compared 
with those who have re- 
tained their old - animistic 


Diagram showing the number p or 1,000 of each main religion 
who aro literate. 

NUMBED OF LITERATE 
PER JOOft- 



ANjMJST 

CHRISTIAN 


MALES 


FEMALES 


beliefs : — 

\ 

Christian. 

Others 
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... 141 

. 29 
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... 116 
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... C8 

7 

Orion 

... 41 

3 

Snntil 

22G 
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The proportion in the case of Christians would be even higher, but for the 
numerous new converts who have passed the • school-going age.' Next to the 
Christians, the proportion of the literate, both male and female, is highest 
amongst the Buddhists ; but the difference between them and the Hindus is very 
slight. The Muhammadans are much more backward, and the proportion who 
can read and write is barely half as great as it is amongst Hindus. In every 
1,000 males only 68 are literate, and in every 1,000 females only 2. The dis- 
proportion is more marked in the case of literate persons under 15 than it iB at 
the higher ages. It would, therefore, seem that the Hindus are still increasing 
the lead which they already hold. The Animists, as might be expected, come last. 
Only 8 males in 1,000 are literate, and there are practically no literate females. 

482. The most favoured part of Bengal, from the point of view of educa- 
tion, is the metropolitan area. In Calcutta itself one 
Distwbttoos bt Logamty. mn j e - n evor y g literate, and then come Howrah, 

Midnapore, the 24-Parganas, and Hooghly, where 1 in every--6 is able to 
read and write. The other districts of West Bengal all hold a high ‘place, but 
Nadia, Murshidabad, and Jessorc in Central Bengal, in spite of their proximity 
to Calcutta, are not specially remarkable for the diffusion of the rudiments 
of learning. Orissa comes next to West Bengal with one malo who is 
literate in every 7. Then follows Backergunge with about the same- ratio. In 
Khulna, Dacca and Tippera about 1 male in 8 is literate. The low ratio in 
Dacca is somewhat surprising, in view of the large number of educated bhadralok 
in the Bikrampur pargana. In Bihar, Patna, with 1 male able to read and write 
in every 8, alone holds a respectable, position. South Bihar as a whole can 
boast of only I male in 12 wbo is literate, or about, the same proportion as in 
North Bengal. In North Bihar the proportion falls to 1 in 15, whilo in the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau it is barely 1 in 20. The variations in the, proportion 
of educated females, though on a far lower plane, follow generally 'those noted 
above, but there is a remarkable difference between tbe figures for Calcutta and 

those for any other area. 
In the metropolis the 
proportion of ljterate 
females exceeds Tin 9, 
and is rather greater 
than the provincial 
average for males, but 
in Hooghly, Darjeeling, 
Howrah and the 24-Par- 
ganas, which stand next, 
it falls to about 1 in 70. 
Then follows Dacca 
with only 1 in 100. 
The degree of literacy 
enjoyed by each district 
(both sexes combined) is 
shown in the annexed 
map while in the dia- 
gram in the margin of 

m each Natural Division are compared for the two sexes^akaSeparately!^ 1 !^ 
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connection with the latter it shonld he remembered that the districts comprised 
in each division often show very uneven results. The differences between the 
figures for Calcutta and the 24-Parganas, compared with the rest of Central 
Bengal, and between those for Patna and the rest of South Bihar, which have 
been noticed above, are far from being the only cases where adjoining districts 
differ greatly in the extent to which the rudiments of education have penetrated 
to the lower classes of the population. 

483. It is difficult to compare the results of the present census with those 
_ , co . which have gone before, owing to a change of system. 

itPAKisox with . On previous occasions the population was divided 
into three categories — literate, learning, and illiterate — whereas at the present 
census the only distinction made was between the literate and illite 7 ' . The 
instructions on this point which were issued to the enumerators in' 91 were 
as follows / 


Enter against each person, whether grown-up, ohild or infant, e/ r learning or 
illiterate. Enter all those as learning who are under instruction either-' .0 home or at 
school or college. Enter as literate those who are able both to read and w' .ce any language, 
hut who are not under instruction as above. Enter as illiterate those wao are not under 
instruction, and who do not know how to both read and write, or who can read hut not write, 
or who can sign their own name, but not read. 

It was found that the return of the learning was vitiated by the omission, 
at the one end of boys in the rudimentary stages of instruction, and at the other, 
of many of the more advanced students, who thought it derogatory to their 
dignity to call themselves “learning” when people of far lower attainments were 
recorded as literate, and accordingly caused themselves to he entered under 
the latter head. There was a considerable discrepancy between the census 
figures for the learning and those of the Education Department, dne partly to 
the causes noted above, and partly, it was alleged, to an exaggeration in the 
departmental returns, of the number of children under instruction in elementary 
village schools. For these reasons it was thought better to leave the compila- 
tion of statistics regarding persons under instruction to the educational 
authorities, and to confine the information collected at the census to the broad 
question whether a person can or cannot both read and write.* The rule for 
the guidance of the enumerators was accordingly modified as follows : — 


Enter against all persons, of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
write any language. 


This change in procedure may have been desirable on general grounds, 
but it has had the result of obscuring the progress made during the decade 
along the path of education. Some of die persons who would have been shown 
as learning under the old rule, have now been classed as literate, while others 
have been relegated to the category of the illiterate. How many of the 
learning have been treated as literate and how many as illiterate it is impossible 
to say, but it is clear that a great many, who would have been entered as 
learning under the old rule, have been shown as illiterate under the new one. 
The total number of literate males under 15 years of age at the present census 
is only 706,546, which is less by 26 per cent, than the corresponding number 
returned as learning or literate in 1891. Probably the best way of instituting 
a comparison is to consider only persons over 15 years of age, and to 
assume that all such persons who were shown as learning in 1891, would 
have been entered as literate, bad the present rule been in force at that 
census. Comparative figures for the literate over 15 years of age, based 
on this assumption, will be found in the last four columns of Subsidiary 
Table ITL 

484. So far as can be gathered from this comparison, the actual number of 

literate males has increased by 15 per cent, during 
the decade. The greatest progress has taken place 
in Orissa, where the number of males who can read and write is greater by 37 


» In his report on the Census of India in 1S9I, Mr. Baines, the Census Co mmis sioner, recommended 
the abandonment of the “-.distinction between those under instruction and those sble to read and -write, 
but no longer in a state of pupilage." 
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Natural Division. 

Number op Bowls. 

Variation 

1001. 

1891. 

porcont. 

West Bengal 
Central Bongal ... 
North Bengal ... 
East Bengal 

North Bihar 

South Bihar 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur ... 

292,753 

180,011 

138,207 

431,1175 

110,408 
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105,890 

108,385 

285,012 

105,703 

00,421 

302,251 

127,087 

08,890 

117,401 

85,703 

+ 2-4 
+ ID'S 
+ 30-0 
+ 10-8 
+ M’6 
+ 10*7 
- 0‘B 
+ 20-3 

TOl'AZ ... 

l,C10fi33 

1,373,109 

+ 10-7 


per cent, than it was ten years previously. In Ohota Nagpur, where an 
increase of 31 per cent, has taken place, the progress is due, to a great 
extent, to the activity of the Christian Missions. In Bengal Proper, Central 
Bengal with an increase of 22, and West Bengal with one of 16 per cent., show 
the best results. The improvement in North Bengal is exactly the same as in 
the Province as a whole. In East Bengal the figures are disappointing, the 
growth of the literate population being only 12 per cent., or barely 2 per cent, 
more than the rate at which the general population has increased in that 
prosperous tract. The worBt apparent results, so far as the actual number of 
the literate is concerned, are those for Bihar ; but this is due mainly to the 
decadent condition of the population as a whole. In North Bihar there are 
only 4 per cent, more literate males than there were ten years ago; but as the 
total population is stationary, the proportion who are literate has increased to a 
greater extent than in East Bengal. In South Bihar the number of the literate 
has fallen by 2 per cent., while that of the general population has declined by 
3’6 per cent., so that while there has been a slight diminution in the actual 
number, the proportion of the literate has risen. 

There seems to be very little correspondence between these results and the 

statistics of persons under instruction com- 
piled from the school returns. Accord- 
ing to the latter, there is a decrease of 
nearly 10 per cent, compared with 1891 in 
the number of boys under instruction in 
Orissa, where the census shows that the 
male literate population has grown most 
rapidly. On the other hand, in North 
Bengal, it appears from the returns of the 
Education Department that the number 
of pupils is greater by 39 per cent, than 

NqTn.-ThB ijliovoflgarcanro exclusive ot Kttch Bihar, it waS in 1891; but the CeUSUS ShoWS 
Sikkim, and Hill Tippcrn. for vhicli information la not . „ ’ , , , , . ,, 

tto i8Qi nsurej tor Angui and tho an increase ot only 11 per cent, in the 
* litorfttc population. Xtmustj howovor^ bo 

remembered that the comparison between the two sets of statistics is apt to be 
fallacious, as the persons under instruction are for the most part under 15, 
while in the case of the census figures, we are dealing only with persons over 
that age, so that a change in the number of pupils during one decade would 
not have much effect until the following one. 

485. The spread of literacy amongst males has been moderate, hut female 

Females education has made great strides. In the Pro- 

rM , w, vince as a whole the number of literate females 

has risen by 63 per cent. The greatest advance has taken place in North 
Bengal, where the number is double what it was only 10 years ago, and the 
improvement in West and East Bengal is very nearly as great. In North 
Bihar and Orissa the number of literate females has grown by nearly 80 per 
cent, and in the Ohota Nagpur Plateau by nearly 70 per cent. Then come 
South Bihar with an advance of 40, and Central Bengal with - only 27 per 
cent. In spite of its comparatively slow rate of progress during the last decade, 
which is explained by the large proportion which literate foreigners bear to the / 
total, Central Bengal still stands far in advance of all other parts of the Province 
in respect of the diffusion of education amongst females. 

486. In the Province as a whole only 89 males per 10,000 stated 

English Education. th< ^ we £® acquainted with English, and only 

b females. The ratio is, of course, highest m 
Calcutta (1,323 males and 455 females jjer 10,000), not only on account of the 
larger proportion of English people resident there, but also because it is th6 
great centre of. higher education, and because it is there that the educated 
classes most easily find employment. Next to Calcutta come, in order, Howrah, 
Hooghly, the 24-Parganas, Burdwan, Nadia and Dacca. These are the districts 
which are commonly regarded as the most advanced from the point of view of 
education, and which furnish a large proportion of the native officials, pleaders, . 
and clerks throughout the Province. The Bihar districts are very backward, so far 
as the knowledge of English is concerned, and Patna alone holds a fairly high 
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place. Except in Calcutta and Darjeeling, where Englishwomen are 
numerous, the proportion' of females who are acquainted with English 
is everywhere so small that there is no object in discussing the local 
variations in detail. 

487. The progress made by Bengal in the matter of education during the 

last ten years may not seem very great, but com- 
yikces!^ 50 * mTH 0TBEE I>E0 ' pared with other provinces the results are distinctly 

satisfactory. In Madras, the census figures appear 
to indicate a serious falling-off in the proportion of persons who can read and 

write. There has also been a decline, though 
comparatively slight, in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Bombay alone of the other 
large Provinces shows a very small improve- 
ment during the decade. Taken as a whole, 
Bengal still ranks below Madras and Bombay, 
but the difference between the figures is far 
less marked than it was in 1891. 

In the case of a great Province like Bengal 
local conditions vary enormously, and both 
Orissa and Bengal Proper, considered by 
themselves, can boast of a larger proportion 
of persons able to read and write than 
either Madras or Bombay, while Bihar occu- 
pies a place intermediate between the Punjab 
and the United Provinces, but approximating more nearly to the former. Th 
Chota Nagpur Plateau stands at the bottom of the list; but, thanks to the' 
effort of the missionaries, its position is not very markedly inferior to that of 
the United Provinces. 

488. One of the most interesting features in connection with the subject 

, r of literacy is the varying extent to which the know- 

EsuciiKwsrOira-Miiw. ledgp of reading ? nd writing is diffused amongst 

the different castes.* And in the first place we will consider the statistics for 
males. .The Eurasian stands at the top of the list with 4 literate, in every 
5, males! More than a quarter of tho total number of Eurasian males are under 
12 years of age, and it follows that practically every one learns to read and 
write as soon as he is of a school-going age. Two trading castes come next, 
the Mahesri, with 705 males per 1,000 who can read and write, and the Oswdl 
with 649. The high proportion in both these castes is to some extent fictitious. 
Their home is outside the limits of Bengal, and the persons enumerated 
in this Province are immigrants who come for purposes of trade, almost all of 
whom are adults. Amongst the indigenous castes, the Baidyas take the first 
place with a literate male population of 648 per 1,090, then follow the 
Kayasths with 560, the Karans with 528, the Subamabaniks and Gandhabaniks 
with 519 and 510, respectively, the A'guris with 498, and the Brahmans 
with 467. The low position of the Brahmans is due to the figures for 
Bihar, where only 273 per mille of the_ males of this caste can read 
or write. In Bengal Proper the proportion is 639 per 1,000, which is 
exceeded only in the case of the Baidyas. It is probable that the figures 
for the better class of true Kayasths in Bengal Proper are equally high, 
but this caste is weighted, not only by the inclusion of a certain number of out- 
siders of lower rank, chiefly Sudras, who often pretend to be Kayasths, but 
also by the fact that it contains a number of persons of an inferior class who 
look to service, rather than to clerical work, as a means of livelihood. The edu- 
cational status of the other high castes is comparatively -low. The Khatris 
have 3S0 literate males per 1,000, but the Babhans have only 166, and the Raj- 
puts only 150. Compared with other castes in Bihar these figures are fairly 
high, but they are exceeded in Bengal Proper in the case of many castes of 
much lower rank. Amongst the Khandaits of Orissa about 1 male in 7 is able to 

* It must be remembered that the whole population was not dealt with in Table IX, but only the 
most numerous castes in each district. Some castes hare not been dealt with at all, and others only in 
certain localities, the conditions of which may not be typical of other places where the caste is also found. 
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read and -write. The high position of the Subarnabanik and Gandhabanik castes 
and of several foreign trading castes, has already been noticed. Of the indi- 
genous trading castes of Bihar the Bamawars, with 285 males per mille who can 
read and write, occupy the highest place, and are followed by the Mahuris 
with 272,theKasarwanis with 224, the Ralwars with 220, and the Rauniars with 
202. Amongst the artisan castes of Bengal Proper the Ransdri, Tili, and 
Mayra take the highest place, while in Bihar the Halwai stands first. 

The race castes generally occupy a very low place, so far as literacy is 
concerned, but an exception is furnished by the iPods of the 24-Parganas, 
amongst whom the proportion of males who can read and write exceeds 1 in 
6.* Education has spread amongst them to a far greater extent than amongst 
their neighbours and congeners the Chandals, with whom the proportion is only 
1 in 15, or very little better than amongst the Kdjbansis. But even these 
possess a far higher proportion of literate persons than the corresponding com- 
munities of West Bengal, and the latter again stand on a much higher level than 
the depressed race castes of Bihar, such as the Musahars and Dosadhs, of whom 
only 8 males in every 1,000 are able to read and write. Amongst the Muha- 
inadans, the highest educational rank is held by the Ashrdf community, the 
Saiads, Moghals and Pathans.f Then come Rulu, Ealdl, Bediya, Mallik, 
Rangrez, Rasai, Dafali and Bkat; then Jolaha, Hajjam, Lahiri, Dai, Darzi, 
‘Fakir, Runjra, Churik&r, Dhunid, Dhawa, Dhobi, Behard and Bhathiara. 
The numbers dealt with in respect of these groups, however, are small, and 
the areas to which they refer are not the same, so that detailed comparison 
might mislead. The Animistic tribes stand at the bottom of the list; but we 
have already seen that those from amongst them who have become Christ- 
ians occupy a much higher place. The Buddhist tribes possess a fair proportion 
of literate persons, compared with their immediate neighbours, 

499. In respect of female education, the Eurasians again hold the highest 
Femai.es place, and practically all their females, other than 

l:t ' ' "" very small children, possess some degree of education. 

Amongst natives of the country, the Baidya is facile princeps. More than one of his 

females in every 4 can read and write. I have noted 
in the margin the ten castes with the highest propor-. 
tion of literate females. The question that will 
probably be asked at once is u where are the Brdh- 
mans?” But in the province as a whole their posi- 
tion is very low, and only about 26 females per 
mille are literate. In Bengal Proper tho proportion 
rises to 56 per mille. The position of the Kayasths' 
also is improved, if ODly Bengal Proper be consider- 
ed, and here the proportion is nearly 80 per mille. 
The large number of females who are literate 
to Christianity from the Sanlal and Garo tribes is note- 
worthy, and so, too, is the high place held by Subarnabanik females. This, 
however, is to a great extent due to the fact that the proportions are calculated 
on 25,000 Subarnabaniks enumerated in Calcutta. These constitute less than 
a sixth of the total strength of this caste in Bengal, but they are more advanced 
than. their caste-fellows in other parts of the Province; and if the whole com- 
munity lmd been dealt with, their position would doubtless have been a lower 
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As in the case of female education, so also in respect of a knowledge 
Esousn nr of English, the Baidyas easily hold the first place, 
with 303 males per mille who know English. The 
. . _ , Subarnabaniks of Calcutta come next with 268 

and the Gandhabamks with 175, and then the Ivdyasths with 132. The 
Brahmans again hold a relatively low place, and only 74 per 1,000 know 
English. If. however, we take tho Brdhmans for Bengal Proper only, the 
proportion ri<os to 157, compared with 147 amongst the Kfiyosths of the 

, made more *;rict, a large proportion of the pet fy legal 

’ ‘ ' . ; • -*' 1 ' T / *-“*• Trh ,7 e £ r - rrn 1 r r - e proportion of the population, were Pod*. 

• -i-i *>c.v r... fS.ricK-- for at ih:t group i« ri-rr indeterminate. 
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same area. Amongst the lover castes, who form the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, there are practically none who are acquainted with English. 

491. The statistics oi education by caste throw light on some of the claims 

which have been set up by certain castes to a higher 

u£ZS££ MoA'EMExisf " ran . fc & an tbe J 0C ™P7 ™ the recognised 

scale of social precedence.* The Subarnabaniks (519 
per 1,000), for example, have almost the same proportion' of literate males as the 
Karans, and a far larger one than the Bdbkans and Rdjputs. The Shahds, with 
854 per 1,000, also occupy a much higher position in respect of education than 
thev do from the point of view of the orthodox Hindu. Similarly, it is easy to 
understand why the Chdsi Kaibartta, with 1 male in 3 who can read and write, 
wishes to dissociate himself from the Jaliyd Kaibartta who can boast of only 1 in 
12 : the Tili, with 1 in 3, from the Teli with only 1 in 9; and the Sadgop, with 1 
in 4, from the Goila of Bengal Proper with only 1 in 8. It also explains why 
the Firingi of East Bengal, with only 1 in 3, wishes to be ranked with the 
Eurasian, amongst whom practically the whole male population is literate. 
The fact that amongst the persons who returned themselves as Baniya 
only ISO per mille are literate, which is a lower proportion than in any regular 
caste of the trading community, proves what was surmised on other grounds, that 
the persons who caused this term to be entered as the name of their caste did 
not belong to any of the social groups usually classed as Baniya, but to lower 
castes, and made use of the term to conceal their humble origin. It has been 
stated elsewhere that the Kurrni of Bihar is ethnically distinct from the group 
of the same name in Chota Najrpur, and the fact that the former has So 
literate males per mille, while the latter has only 28, shows that at any rate the 
educational status of the two communities differs greatly. Again, two-thirds 
of the literate Chamars in Bengal Proper returned Hindi as the language in 
which they were literate, thus clearly showing that they, or their near ances- 
tors, were immigrants from Bihar and up-country. No fewer than 7,239 Brah- 
mans enumerated in Bengal Proper were entered as literate in Oriyd, and this 
shows how extensively the Brahmans of Orissa seek employment (usually as 
cooks) in this part of the Province. Want of space prevents us from dwelling 
further on these interesting side-lights of the census. 

492. The progress of journalistic enterprise affords a good idea of the 

extent to which the people have benefited by 
rr^rVjS-” wmcH IiE ' vswrEE3 the spread of education. In 1891 there were only 2 

Anglo-nntive daily newspapers (r.c., papers written 
in English, but owned, edited aud read by natives) with an estimated circulation 
of 2,400 copies. In 1900 the number of such papers had risen to 5 and the aggre- 
gate circulation to 16,S00. Ten years ago there were 6 daily papers written in 
Bengali, with a circulation of 1,088 copies. The number of papers has now 
fallen to 2, buttlie total number of copies issued has risen to 2,400. In the 
case of periodical literature, there has not been mucb change so far as Anglo- 
native magazines are concerned, but the number of weekly papers in the 
Bengali language has risen from 24 to 34, and the circulation from 33,529 to 
112,553. There are no daily papers in Urdu, Hindi or Oriyd, and the number 
of weekly ones, is very limited. There are two in Urdu, with a circulation 
of S00 copies, compared with four having a circulation of 1,055 copies in 1S91. 
In Hindi there are 2 with 3,600 copies, as against five with 1,604 copies 
ten years ago; and in Oriya three with 1,240 copies compared with three and 
1.170 copies. 0 There are two fortnightly magazines in the Hindi language with 
an a£r°Te"ate circulation of 10,500 copies compared with only one in 1891, of 
whiri°450 copies were issued. There is one monthly magazine in Hindi 
and one in Oriyd, but the average circulation is only 500 and 400, respectively. 

493. In connection with the subject of literacy, it is interesting to notice 
the various customs prevailing in different parts of the province in respect of 
the marks affixed to documents, in lieu of signature, by those who are unable to 
write. In Eastern Bengal a simple dasb, called Jiishdn shai or signature 
mark, is prefixed to the name, which is written by the scribe. In West 
Bengal the dash is replaced by a cross, called dherd shai or signature 

* For a discussion of tlie claims of some of the castes here mentioned to a higher rank than that 
usuallv assigned to them see paragraphs 612 & 61 S to 62 D. 
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SlGNATUBE MAKES. 


dastkhat. 
said to use 

Baishnab (males 
and females). 

Barhi (male) 

Bhumij (male) 
Bhandari (male) 


Baniya (male) 


Darzi (male) 



Karmala (bead necklace). 

Mngnr (hammer). 

Tir (arrow). 

Nahurani (nail-pnrer). 

Nikti (scales). 

Kainchi (scissors). 


Xbanda.it (male) Katdri (dagger). 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


cross.* In Bihar no special mark is used, and the illiterate, executant 

makes at his pleasure a crooked 
line, cross, or circle as bis nishdn - 
The Atiths of Saran and Sannyasis of Gaya, however, are 
trident, as emblematical of Siva, Muhammadan females 

holding . landed propeity generally 
have a seal with their .monogram on 
it which they affix to documents 
executed by them. In Orissa each 
caste uses for this purpose a distinc- 
tive mark, or santak , symbolical of its 
characteristic occupation. This is 
drawn on the document by the per- 
son concerned or by his scribe. The 
word santak seems to be derived from 
the Sanskrit sdnketika, meaning a sign 
or symbol. The Kkitibansa, or school- 
master caste, has, as its santak , a small 
circle representing a piece of chalk. 
The Baishnab makes a sketch of a 
bead necklace, such as he uses fur his 
prayers, the Barhi of a hammer, the 
Bhumij. of an arrow, the Bhandari of 
a nail-parer, the Baniya of a pair of 
scales, and the Darzi of a pair' of 
scissors. When a caste follows more 
than one occupation, it has a separate 
santak for each. The Dhob£, for 
instance, has one mark (an axe) to 
represent the splitting of wood and 
another symbolical of the washing of 
clothes. Except in the case of Baish- 
uabs these special caste-marks are 
used by males only. Hindu females 
of all castes use a ring as their santak , 
and Musalman females a bracelet. 
Specimens of some of the santaks in 
use in the Cuttack district are given 
in the margin. It is needless to say 
that the drawings actually made are 
far less elaborate than those, here 
printed. The Tributary Chiefs have special santaks of their own. Those of 
Band, Daspalla, Keonjhar and Mayurblianj have a peacock, the Chief of 
Narsingpur a scorpion, and the Chief of Dhenkanal, a flag and a fish. The 
Chief’s santak invariably finds a place on bis' State seal. 

Similar caste symbols are in use in the Sonthal Parganas, where the 
Klietauri draws a how and arrow, the Bhuiya, a dagger, the Santal, an arrow,/ 
the Kdmar a pair of tongs, the T£nti a shuttle, the Gosdio a trident, the Kakar 
a palanquin and the like. The same practice formerly prevailed throughout 
Cliota Nagpur and the south of Gaya, and still survives in several districts; but 
it is rapidly dying out, owing partly to the spread of education and partly to 
the substitution of the practice of touching the pen or affixing a simple mark, 
which is in vogue in the g urts and registration offices. Wherever these marks- 
are in use the Santals, MundaB, Hos and Bliumijes almost invariably select an 
arrow as their device. 

A dhera consists of two pieces of wood tied crosswise, and forms the lower part of tho instrument 
ujoil for twisting jute rope. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Education by Age, Sex and Locality. 


LITERATE PER 1,000. 


Natceai, Divisions and Districts. 


Tot/ i. I’ortii.zTioN 

OF ALT, AOES. 


CENTRAL BENGAL 
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Bogra ... ... ... 1 
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•IS 
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... ... 
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... 

... ... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Progress op Education since 1881. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Education by Selected Castes— concluded. 




Percentage of propor- 
tion OF LITERATE OS 
COERESTOSDIEG Fr-OFOR- 
TIOS TOE TUB 'WHOLE 
Pbotiscb. 


Ki!= (Muhammadis) 
Kutrhar — ... 

Knr.'rs (Muhammadan) 
Kurai _ 

Kurml (Aelralit) ... , 
LAhcrl iMuhimssdin) 
trycha ( Buddhist J 
Iryohi (Christian)... 
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Ms*h (ljuddblii) 

}!ahcsri „ 
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Mat (Muhammadan) 
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LANGUAGE. 

494. In 1S81 and 1891 the column in which information was collected 

_ „ regarding language was headed “parent tongue” 

and the enumerators were told to enter the language 
returned by each person as spoken in his parents’ home. This may have 
led to mistakes when, as occasionally happens, a person changed his domicile 
and adopted a new language, or when a Munda or Oraon accepted Hinduism, 
and at the samo time discarded his own tribal language in favour of the local 
Aryan dialect. At the present census the title of the column was changed to 
“Language ordinarily used” and the corresponding instruction for the 
guidance of the enumerators was “Enter the language which each person 
returns as that which he ordinarily uses.” If the words “in his own home ” 
had been added, there could have been no possible doubt as to the meaning 
of the rule, but the omission of these words may sometimes have led to the 
return of a language other than that spoken in the family circle. Oriyas 
serving in Bengal and Bengalis employed in Bihar ordinarily speak Bengali 
and Bihari respectively and not their own parent tongue. In Palamau a dialect 
of Bihari is in general use as a lingua franca , but many of the Dravidian 
tribes speak their own tribal language at home. The various Nepal tribes 
have their peculiar dialects which they speak in their own homes, but they 
can, as a rule, also speak Klias. In these and similar cases it is probable 
that tho wrong language was occasionally returned,® but it is not likely that this 
happened to an extent sufficient to seriously affect the return. The enumera- 
tors were very carefully taught and the records prepared by them were 
closely checked, and there are good grounds for believing that such mistakes 
were, as a rule, eliminated. 

495. A more serious difficulty lay in the fact that the philological distinc- 

tions between languages and dialects are not always 

Value or the ectub>. reflected in the names by which they are known 
to the people. This was especially the case in respect of the dialects spoken in 
Bihar. 

These dialects, taken together, constitute a language which is now recog- 
nised as being entirely distinct from Hindi- properly so-called, and are now 
known collectively to grammarians as Bihdri.f But to the ordinary native they 
are all alike called Hindi. Separate dialects, such as Bhojpuri, Maithili and 
Magahi, are known to exist, but these distinctions are not looked on as of . 
any practical importance, and at least ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, 
if asked what their language was, would at once reply Hindi, and this is 
what was usually recorded in the language columns of the census schedules. J 
So far, therefore, as the Bihdri dialects are concerned, the census returns 
of language are not of much use. They show how many people speak Bengali 
and Oriyfi, as distinguished from Hindi and Bihdri taken together, but even 
here the information is not quite accurate Language does not change 
suddenly, but by slow and almost imperceptible gradations, and what is called 
Bengali by the people is often held to be Bihari by the philologist. 

Bengali, like Bihdri, is divided into a number of dialects which, with one or 
two exceptions, were not returned at the Census, and the returns merely show 
the total number of persons speaking Bengali irrespective of dialect. In 
respect, however, of the non-Aryan dialects of Nepal, Chota Nagpur and 
Eastern Bengal, a very complete reco'rd was made by the enumerators, but the 
compilation of the statistics was unusually troublesome, owing to the want 
of precision in the terms used in -the schedules. The same langua^ 3 is often 
known by different names in different places. The language of the Mundas, 

* A feu - instances came to my personal notice. Some French gentlemen engaged in lbe_ silk business 
in Murshidabad returned their language as English, and tiro German missionaries in Chota Nagpnr entered 
Oraon and Mundaii respectively in the language column of the schedule. 

+ See post, paragraph 605. 

J In the Patna office, statistics of these incomplete returns of dialects were not recorded Those for 
districts dealt with elsewhere are given for what they are worth on the last page of Table X— Language. 
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for example, is inown as Munddri in some places and as Horo or Horo Kaji 
in othersf and that of the Ordons as Kurukh, Kunukh or Kachnakbra. It often 
happens also that the same name has a different meaning m different localities. 
Kol sometimes means Munddri, sometimes Ho, sometimes the Kdrmdli dialect 
of SantaK and sometimes Ordon. Dhdngari usually means Ordon, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Sonthal Parganas it is a synonym for Kord.' Paharid mav 
mean Khas, or Malto or Santdli, and so on. The matter is further complicated, 
especially in the Tributary States of Orissa, by the fact that the same tribe 
often speaks different languages in different localities. The KbariaB of Ranchi 
and the Chota Nagpur States speak a Munda dialect, and those of Keonjhar 
a Dravidian dialect allied to Orion, while some again speak a corrupt, form 
of Chattisgarhi Hindi. ' 

496. This bewildering confusion would have been alriiost overwhelming, 

but for the investigations made by Or. Grierson in 
Language classification. connection with the Linguistic Survey of India. 

Starting with the Census Returns of 1891, Or. Grierson made elaborate 
enquiries in each district as to the languages spoken, the number of persons 
speaking them and the names by which they were locally known. 

The results for Bengal are embodied in the volume entitled “First, Rough, 
List of Languages.” This volume shows the languages which after ^ enquiry 
were found to be spoken in each district, the number of persons speaking each 
language and the local names by which the various languages and dialects were 
known, and it has been of the greatest possible use to me in dealing with the 
Census returns of language. Before the Census I prepared an alphabetical 
list of all the local names of languages mentioned by Dr. Grierson, and noted 
against each the head under which it was classified by him. This was then 
circulated to district officers for examination, and it was revised and supple- 
mented in the light of their reports, and the revised lists were very kindly 
corrected for me by Dr. Grierson himself.* I was thus able, as the returns 
to allot each item shown in the list to the head to which it' 


came in, 

properly belonged. It often happened that entries were found which were not 
shown in the list. In such cases the caste and birth-place were examined and 
this usually furnished the necessary clue. If any doubt remained, a list of some 
of the persons concerned was sent to the district officer for local enquiry. 

It would be tedious to discuss the subject in detail, but a few instances of 
the way in which the entries were classified may be of interest. 

Dhangari was classed as Kord in Birbhum (5,084) and the Sonthal Parganas 
(1,700), as the district officers reported that the two terms were synonymous. 
In Purnea and Bhagalpur it had been shown provisionally as Ho in the records 
of the Linguistic Survey, but acting on Di\ Grierson’s suggestion, further 
enquiries were made and the language was found to be Ordon, though- many of 
the so-called Dhdngars now talk a mongrel dialect, partly Ordon and partly 
Hindi. In several other districts also Dhdngar was classed as Ordon, as the 
caste column showed that the persons concerned were Ordons. In Murshidabad 
of 555 persons whose language was returned as Dhdngari, 50 were Mundas 
and 505 Koras, and the language classification was made in accordance with 
these figures. 

I n the Orissa States^ Balasore and Singhbhum Kol was classed as Ho, and 
in 0 Sonthal Parganas, Hazaribagh and Manbhum as Kdrmdli. In eight 
other distncta it was classed as l&undari after referring to the caste column, 
and in three as Ordon after similar reference. In Palamau of 10,868 persons 
whose language was entered as Kol, 2,717 were found to be Ordons, and 8,151 
iiurraas, and the language returns were prepared accordingly. 

-Lama m Jalpaiguri was found on a few slips, and a reference to the 
caste column showed it to he Murmi. Mahli in Bankura and Kbaria and 
Ohasi in Dinajpur wore classed as Bengali, as local enquiry showed that 
this was the language actually spoken. In the Orissa States when any caste 
J** 3 r }.° ®P eak s m? Aryan language, .it usually does so with certain tribal 
peculiarities, and these are indicated by calling the dialect not Bengali, Hindi 
or Onyj, hut by the name of the tribe or caste concerned, the word Thar 

ti* GriCrSOn f ° r tt0 Wh0l ° ° f Indi0 T ™ 8 subsequently received through. 
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fau Oriya word meaning ‘sign’ or ‘symbol 5 ) being added, e.g. } Bdthndi Thar, 
Patra Thilr, &c. . In such cases enquiry was made and specimens o£ the 
dialect were obtained, and it was then classed as Bengali, Hindi or Oriya as 
seemed most appropriate in each case. Most of these ‘ Thdrs 5 proved to be 
Oriya, which holds a very strong position as the official language in use 
in all the States, but a few, including ‘Das Thar 5 spoken by Kaibarttas, and 
• Bagti Thdr 5 spoken by Bauris, were entered as Bengali and a few others such 
as * Jabani bliasha 5 returned as the language of some Bhuiya immigrants from 
Hazaribagh, were classed as Hindi. Buna in Dinajpur was classed as Oraon, 
this being the caste shown on the slips. Gaur in Jalpaiguri and GoM in the 
Chota Nagpur States were classed as Hindi, and so on almost ad infinitum. 

497. " We had also misreadings to reckon with, e.y., Koddri, KodJha and 
lvarar for Kord, Khodiar and Khadira for Kharia, Kabluk for Kurnukh, 
Ura for Ordon, &c. Occasionally one had to guess at the proper entry. 
Adlia Kota was a puzzle at first sight, but an examination of the schedule 
showed that the original entry was Adlia Khotta. The persons concerned 
were Kcwats in the north of Nadia and the entry appeared to mean that 
their language was Bengali with an admixture of Hindi. It was accordingly 
classed as Bengali. In several cases enquiry showed that Farsi was used to 
indicate ordinary Hindi and it was then classed accordingly. But our enquiries 
were necessarily limited, and it is probable that the figures for Persian are 
still too high. Some Oraons in Howrah were entered as speaking Andal 
Mindar. Reference was made to the Magistrate, but the persons could not be 
traced. I classed the language as Oraon. Dr. Grierson subsequently suggested 
that it might be a mispelling for Oraon Mnnda, meaning the corrupt form of 
Munddri spoken by some Oraons in Ranchi. Madhri and Bangri both appeared 
as the language of some Oraons bom in Ranchi ; the language was in both cases 
assumed to bo Oraon. The notes and correspondence regarding language classi- 
fication have been carefully arranged and bound up so that they may be 
available for reference at the time of the next census. I may add that notes on 
the classification of the language entries for several of the more difficult districts 
were submitted to Dr. Grierson who very kindly favoured me with his advice 
so promptly that I was able to benefit by it before sending Table X to press. 
It will thus be seen that every possible effort was made to ensure a correct 
compilation of the returns, and it is hoped that in respect of the non-Aryan 
dialects, at least, the results will be found to be of considerable interest and 


A**' 

\ 


value. 

498. The statistics recorded at the Census regarding language will be 

found in Imperial Table X. The following subsidiary 

»iiEr Xuiles. tables in which the principal features of the return 
are i *esented in a more compendious form, will be found at the end of this 
chap' r: — 

(I) Distribution of the total population by language. 

(II) Distribution by linguistic families of 10,000 persons in each district. 
( ITT ) Distribution amongst Bengali, Hindi, Oriya and ‘ other languages 5 

of 10,000 of the population of each district. 

(IV) Distribution by residence of 10,000 persons speaking each language. 

(V) Comparison of the statistics for language and race in the case of 

tribes speaking dialects of their own. 

(VI) Statement showing the number of books published in each language 

during the decade 1S91 — 1901. 

499. Excluding i mmig rants the languages spoken in Bengal belong to one 

or other of four linguistic families — 
Om*u eistmbutiok or the poptjeatjop bt £ r j mj Dravidian, Mnnda or Kola- 

uBcviGE. rian and Tibeto-Burman. Of these 

•the languages of the Aryan family are by far the most important numerically, 

being spoken by no less than 95 
per cent, of tire total population. 
The Mnnda family comes next, 
but its speakers represent only 3A 
Total ... 78,433,619 per cent, of the total, while the 
other two families each claim less 


Aryan 
Alnndn 
Draridian „ 
Tibeto-Bunnan „ 


family... 


74, 518, OSS 
2,781511 
653,732 
450,591 

78,433,619 
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than 1 per cent. 


MAP showing thc EXTENT 
TO WHICH 

HON ARYAN DIALECTS 

ME SPOKtH 

IN BENGAL 



The prevalence of these non-Aryan dialects is shown in 
L the map given m the 

margin. The Aryan 
languages are spoken in 
the plains by almost the 
whole population. The 
other families of lan- 
guages are spoken only 
in the hills or by recent 
settlers in the plains. 
The Munda and Dra- 
vidian families are ■ 
found in the Chota- 
Nagpur Plateau and in. 
the districts adjoining 
this tract. They are 
also spoken by numer- 
ous emigrants from 
the Sonthal Parganas 
in the IMrind, and 
from Ranchi and the 
neighbouring districts 
of the Ohota Nagpur Plateau in the tea-gardens of jalpaiguri and the 
Darjeeling terai. The Tibeto-Burman languages are found partly in Darjeeling 
and Sikkim and the adjoining district of Jalpaiguri, and partly in the south- 
eastern corner of Bengal— in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera. 
There are also a few scattered colonies of people speaking languages of this 
formation in Dacca and Mymensingh. The proportionate strength of non- 
Aryan languages is greatest in Singhbhum, but the most remarkable diversity of 
speech is found in Jalpaiguri. In addition to the indigenous languages of the 
district, Bengali and Mech, the former ah Aryan language and the latter a 
member of the Bodo group of the Tibeto-Burman family, numerous immigrants 
from Bhotan, Nepal and Sikkim speak respectively dialects of the Himalayan, 
Nepal and Sikkim groups of the Tibeto-Burman family, while the great and still 
growing tea-garden population converses chiefly in the Dravidian and Munda 
dialects which they brought with them from Chota Nagpur. 

500. The important Aryan languages of Bengal are Bengali, Bihdri, Eastern 
_ Hindi and Oriya. According to Dr. ( Grierson’s 

he abyan lANsu . classification Bengali, Bih&ri and Oriya form with 

Assamese the Eastern Group of Aryan vernaculars of which the M^gadhi form 
of Prakrit was the progenitor, while Eastern Hindi, which stands by itself in 
the ‘Mediate Group,’ is descended from the fusion of the Magadhi and Sauraseni 
Prakrits known to grammarians as Ardha Mdgadhi. In Darjeeling and Sikkim 
and, to a less extent, in Jalpaiguri, Khas is spoken by immigrants from' Nepal. 

It has already been explained that the census do.es not distinguish between 
Bihari and Hindi. An attempt will be made below to estimate the number 
of persons speaking Bihdri and its dialects on the basis of the enquiries made 
by Dr. Grierson ; but in the meantime, taking Hindi in the wide sense in which 
it was used at the census, it may be noted that, on the average, of every 1,000 

persons in the Province, 528 speak Bengali, 341 
Hindi, 79 Oriya and 1 Khas, leaving only 51 persons 
per 1,000 for all other languages put together. As 


Language. 

Number 
speaking it. 

Bengali 

41,432,899 

Itiniii 

26,780,174 

Oriya 

6,202,761 

Khas 

81,313 

Total 

74,497,137 



districts where Bengali is spoken has grown more 
rapidly than that of the Hindi-speaking districts 
while in the south of Midnapore, the dialect classed* 
as Oriyd in 1891 has, at the recent census, been 
treated in many cases as Bengali. The figures for Hindi in 1891 were swollen 
m some cases by the inclusion of languages which at this census have been 
shown under other heads. With a few exceptions, Bengali is the language of the 
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great sub-province of Bengal Proper, Hindi of Biliar and Chota Nagpur, and 
Oriya of Orissa. North of the Ganges, however, Bengali has invaded Bihar 
territory, and in the portions of Purnea and Malda which lie to the east of the 
Mahannnda river, the language in common use is Bengali, and not Hindi. South 
of the Ganges, in the Sonthal Parganas, Bengali is current, in the whole of the 
eastern and southern portions of the Sonthal Parganas, in the Dhalbhum 
pargana of Singhbhum, in the greater part of Manbhum and in about half 
of the State of Seraikela. It also, according to the census, projects to some 
distance iuto the district of Hazaribagh. To the south, however, Bengali 
has failed to. reach the present boundary of Bengal Proper, and in Midnapore 
Oriya extends northwards as far as the Halai river (the boundary of the 
Coiitai subdivision), and prevails also in the Dantan, Gopiballabhpur, Jhargaon 
and Binpur police circles of the head-quarters subdivision of Midnapore.* In 

the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion and States Oriya 
is spoken over the 
greater part of Singh- 
bhum, Kharsawan, 
Bonai and Gangpur, 
nearly half of Serai- 
kela, and the southern 
portion of Jashpur. On 
the other hand, about. 
12 per cent, of thw 
population of Mayur- 
bhanj and 7 per cent 
of the population of 


between these lan- 
guages is shown in the 
map given in the 
margin. 

501. It- must not be supposed from what has been said above that there is 

anywhere any sudden change from one Aryan 
cussirnso to another. Unless any great natural 

obstacle, such as a river, a range of mountains or a 
tribe spe akin g a non-Aryan form of speech intervenes, one language merges 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into the next, and there is a considerable 
area where it is difficult for any one, even for a philologist, to decide with 
which of the two languages the local dialect should be classed. Thus in Purnea 
the number of persons speaking Bengali is estimated by Dr. Grierson to be 
603,000, while, according to the census, it is only 91,877. I caused the figures 
to he worked out a second time, but without aiiy material change in the result. 
I then obtained a special report from the District Magistrate, who attributed the 
discrepancy entirely to the difficulty of deciding where Bengali begins and 
Hindi ends. The dialect in question, according to Dr. Grierson, is in the main 
Bengali with a strong admixture of Hindi, f but it is written in the Kaithi 
character, in which Hindi and not Bengali is usually written, and this fact 
doubtless weighed with the enumerators far more than the niceties of 
grammatical construction. The Magistrate reports that in one case, well within 
Dr. Grierson’s Bengali-speaking area, where the question as to which language 
should be entered was referred to him, he decided in favour of Hindi. A 
further explanation of the difference which I submit with all deference, is 
that as one proceeds from one language area to another the proportion in 
which each enters into the hybrid interlingual dialect gradually changes. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, for example, writing of Ranch 
Pargania says : — 

“It is in no sense a language, tut varies from place to place according to the proportion 
oi Bengali and Hindi in the admixture. It is a question whether it should not be returned 
as either Hindi or Bengali, according to the discretion of the enumerator. 5 ’ 

* SJidnapore has cot always belonged to Bengal. It formed part of Orissa in the time of the Gsjpati 
tines and under Dsud. It was transferred to Bengal when Prince Shuja was Suhadar of these Provinces, 
hut' Tan den Broncie’s map of Bengal in 1SS0 still shows the boundary north-west of the town of lUdna- 

i am still using the word ‘Hindi* in the sense in which it was used by the enumerators. 


Keonjhar .speak 
Bengali. The Approxi- 
mate dividing: line 
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Similarly in a report received from Midnapore the Magistrate wrote : 

“ In parts of the Contai subdivision and Dantan thana a mixture of Bengali and Oriyd 
is spoken. In some places the Oriyd element predominates, in some places the Bengali.” 

The classification made for the Linguistic Survey must necessarily depend 
on the particular specimens submitted for Dr. Grierson’s examination, and 
wlmt is now classed under one linguistic head might well have been classed 
under another if the specimens had been selected from a different locality. 

In Malda, the Sonthal Parganas and Manblium, the difference between the 
popular and scientific views regarding linguistic classification is less marked • 
according totho census the proportion of persons speaking Bengali- as compared 
with Hindi is slightly greater in Malda and slightly less in the Sonthal Par- 
ganas and Manbhum thanj that shown by the figures of the Linguistic Survey.* 

In Hazaribagh, however, it appears that the greater portion of the 6 762 
persons shown at the census as speaking Bengali in reality speak the form of 
Hindi known as Kurmali or Ehattdhi in Manbhum. But as the enumerators 
called it Bengali without any distinguishing prefix, I had no alternative but 
to show it as Bengali in the final returns. The character in use is Bengali 
and this probably accounts for the error in the enumerators’ diagnosis. 8 ’ 

Along the Oriya-Bengali boundary line, the census shows only 100 095 
Oriyd speakers in Singhbhum and 270,495 in Midnapore, against 114*402 
and 345,950 respectively in the “ Rough List of Languages.”! Here aiain 
the difference is easily explicable. In his account of the Oriya language 
Dr. Grierson says : — J s ° 

“The Oriyd of North Balasore shows signs of being Bengalised, and as we atmroanh 
the boundary botween that district and Midnapore, yre find at length almost a new dialect Tf 
is not, however, a true dialect. It is a mechanical mixture of corrupt Bengali and 5 
corrupt Onyu. A man Will begin a eentonce in Oriyd, drop into Bengali in its middle 
go back to Oriyd at its end. The vocabulary freely borrows from Bengali.” ^ * ® nd 

Added to this tho character employed in writing it is usually the Bengali 
In such circumstances a great deal must depend on the idiosyncrasies of the 
census staff, and it is not to be wondered at that different enumerations should 
disclose different results.^ U1U . 

502. Bengali, or Banga bhasha, was formerly thought to be a very modern 
Hr.voiu. language, but Dr. Grierson has shown that this is 

very little from that of the 18th, Century? The 

language has developeu since the occupation of the country by the English 
its most marked characteristic is the wholesale adoption of Sanskrit words in 
tho place of words descended through tho Prakrit, § due at first, -itr is the J 
the great poverty of tho original materiel in n Ammfviy i.1 > 


pronounce many of the words that have been borrowed WfiSSTu 
they have nevertheless retained the Sanskrit spelling. “The result $ J? 

swat -ittsaar- 

503. The book language is quite unintelligible to the uneducated masses 
Duuns or Bcxqau. ? s » a P? rt _from it, there is no generall-w — 5 
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eastern boundary of the districts of the 24-Parganas and. Nadia. It then 
follows the river Brahmaputra till it comes to the Rangpur district, up the 
western boundary of which it runs, and thence along the west of Jalpaiguri 
till it meets the lower ranges of the Himalayas.” Each branch, he says, 
includes several dialects. The changes of course are gradual ; but, broadly 
-speaking, one may distinguish the following: — 

(1) Central Bengali spoken in the 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 

Midnapore, Hooghly and Howrah. 

(2) Rdrlii Bolt or Western Bengali spoken in Burdwan, Birbhum 

Bankura, the Sonthal Parganas, Manbhum, and Singhbhum. 

(3) Northern Bengali spoken in Malda and the districts of the Rajshahi 

Division excluding Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. 

(4) Bangpuri or Rajbansi spoken in Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and the Kuch 

Bihar State. ” 

(5) Eastern or Musalmani-Bengali spoken in Jessore, Khulna, Tippera, 

and the districts of the Dacca Division.* 

(6) Chdtgdigd , or the Bengali of the Chittagong Division excluding 

Tippera. 

There are also several minor dialects such as — 


(14 


(7) East Central Bengali , or the form of Eastern Bengali spoken in 
Jessore, ELhulna and the greater part of Faridpur. 

(S) South-West Bengali spoken in the south-western part of Midnapore. 
(9; Chdkmd, a corrupt Bengali written in an archaic form of the Burmese 
character which is current in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

(10) Hdjang or the corrupt Bengali spoken by people of Garo origin 
in Mymensingh. 

(11) Ktshdnganjia or Siripurid, the mixture of Bengali and Hindi spoken 
in East Pumea. 

(12) Mai Pahdria , the broken Bengali spoken by converted aborigines 
in the centre of the Sonthal Parganas. 

Eharid Thar, the corrupt dialect spoken by Kharias in Birbhum, and 
Polird Thdr } spoken by a small tribe of the same name in Man- 
bhum.t 

The Chakmaa are Buddhists and formerly spoke Arakanese, and it is a 
remarkable circumstance that they should have changed their language while 
retaining their old character. The explanation is probably to be found in 
the circumstance that, as with other Buddhist communities, the education of 
their children is in the hands, not of outsiders but of their monks, who are 
naturally averse to adopting a character other than that in which they were 
brought up. In the Chakma dialect the inherent vowel in the case of consonants 
is d, not a. 

The only dialects separately recorded at the census were Chdkma, 

Mai Pahdria, Hajong, Kharia Thdr and Pohira 
Thar. The figures for these dialects are given in 
the margin. Chakma is spoken mainly in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, where more than one- 
third of the inhabitants have returned it as their 
language. In the Chakma Circle it is spoken by 
three-quarters of the whole population. No useful 
purpose would be served by attempting to es- 
timate the number of persons speaking the other 
Bengali dialects, as the limits assigned to them 
are artificial, and there is no well defined standard of each such as exists in 
the case of the Bihdri dialects. . 

504. “ Bengali has a fairly voluminous literature S} (I quote again from Dr. 

„ _ Grierson) “ dating from pre-historic times. * 3 

BssGUJ lmEATrEE - ing to the latest authority its 


Dialect. 

Number of 
persons 
speaking it. 

Chakma ... 

48,921 

Mai Pah&ria 

27,040 

Hajong ... 

4,424 

Kharia Thar 

1,390 

Pohira Thar 

377 


is the song of Hdnikchandra, which 


belongs 


Accord- 
oldest literary record 


to the days of the Buddhists, 


* It is & question -whether Alusalmani Bengali ought not to be treated us a special dialect spoken bj 
Muhammadans in Eastern and Central Bengal. It's distinguishing feature is the large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic -words in its Tocabnlirj and, 'as -will he noted below, many books are printed in it. A special 
version of the Bible has been printed in this dialect. 

t I might perhaps add Eh era Bangala, the name contemptuously applied to the corrupt Bengali 
snoken bT the domiciled Bengalis of Orissa, of -whom there are a good many. The term is probably 
• derived from the constant recurrence in their tali of the word icri, e#., jai L-ari, L-Iiai L-ari, etc. This 
dialect is merelv the home language of the Bengali settlers. Away from their own homes they speak 
Oriya,' and when literate, they write in the Orija language and character. 
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though it has no doubt been altered in the course of centuries through transmis- 
K : on 'by word of mouth. Of the well-known authors, one of the oldest and most 
admired is Ghandi Das, who flourished about the Hth century and wrote songs 
of considerable merit in praise of Krishna. Since his time to the commence- 
ment of the present century, there has been a succession of writers, “any o± 
whom are directly connected with the religious revival instituted by Ukaitanya. 

None of the dialects detailed above are of any literary importance with 
the exception of Musahnani- Bengali. The latter has a large body of literature, 
dealing chiefly with religious subjects, in which the colloquial vocabulary 
i« supplemented by words derived from Persian and -Arabic sources and not 
from Sanskrit. The books in this dialect are printed backwards, i.e., they are 
arranged in such a way that the first page is found where the last page would 

ordinarily be looked for. . 

505. The dialects spoken in Bibar were formerly treated as dialects of Hindi, 

and in bis Comparative Grammar of the Modem 
Bid/bi. Aryan languages of India, Beames defined Hindi as 

the language which is spoken in the Valley of the Ganges and its tributaries from 
the watershed of the Jamna to Rajmahal. Subsequently Dr. Hoernle pointed 
out that the dialects spoken in the above area divide themselves naturally into 
two great groups, Western and Eastern. Between the two lay the language of 
Oudh and Baghelkand which shared some of the characteristics of both, but 
which, on the whole, seemed more nearly allied to the Eastern Group, i.e “ the 
dialects of Benares, Tirhut and Bihar ” with which accordingly it was classed, 
the name given to the whole group being ‘ Eastern Hindi.’ Dr. Grierson has 
now shown that the Bihari dialects not only cannot be treated as appertaining to 
tho same language as those of Oudh and Baghelkand, but that they do not even 
belong to the same linguistic group. The latter dialects, which are derived 
from the Ardha Magadhi Prakrit, are recognised as constituting a separate 
language which he calls Eastern Hindi, while the former, which he distinguishes 
collectively as Bihdri, are derived from the Magadhi’ Prakrit, which is also the 
parent of Bengali, Oriyd and Assamese, and it is to these languages that Bihdri 
is mo3t closely allied, and with which it is accordingly grouped. 

Tho descriptive notes on the Bihari dialects which follow, are taken 
almost wholly from Dr. Grierson’s account of them. In pronunciation, says 
Dr. Grierson, Bihari leans rather to Hindi, although there are traces of Bengali 
influence. In declension, it partly follows Bengali and partly Eastern Hindi, 
hut in the most important point, the formation of the oblique base, it follows 
tho former and bears no resemblance to the latter: In conjugation, it differs 
altogether from Hindi and closely follows Bengali.* In the introduction to his 
Grammar of the Gaudian languages, Dr. Hcemle pointed out the proba- 
bility of two great immigrations of people speaking Aryan languages at 
different periods, and this view has been confirmed by Dr. Grierson’s investiga- 
tions. The conclusion he has come to it that the earlier invasion was by the 
Kabul Valley and the later one through Cbitral and Gilgit. The speakers 
of the Eastern Group of Indo-Aiyan vernaculars have derived their language 
from tho earlier invaders, and those who speak Hindi from the later ones.f 
50G. The character officially recognised for use in Bihar is now the Kaithi 

Ciuucn. » rn. a 2“ toe Nagari and named 

after the Kayasths who in their capacity of estate 
managers were probably the first to use it, but until recently the Urdu 
language in the Persian character was taught in the schools and used in the 
Courts. The change was inaugurated in 1871 by Sir George Campbell who 
expressed strong disapproval of the style of Urdu which was then current in 
mhnr, and desired to prohibit the excessive nse of Arabic and Persian words 
He uul not wish to exclude Persian words altogether, but insisted on an 
:-.dhcm:cc to the real languages of the country, i.e., Hindi and Hindustani, which 
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j pu-mnaran the Muhammadans and Kdyasths mostly speak A^vadhi which, 
LtotoTtodyBeen, is ate the language of the Muhammadans of Gaya and 
Mumffarpor. In Chota Nagpur the language has borrowed grammatical forms 
Muzatta p . . chattiso-arhi dialect of Hindi and is known as Ndgpuna ; 

thepeople'who speak it sometimes call it Saddn or Sadri, while to the Mundas 
ft if known as Dikku Kdji.« In Ohamparan there is a certain admrrture of 
Maithili riving rise to a sub-dialect known as Madesi (Madhyadesi). To the 
north of St district the Tharus speak it in a co^pt form winch may be 
conveniently described as Tbaru.f This dialect of the Th4rns is the only one 
for which there aie separate census figures that are at all reliable. According 

to onr returns it is spoken by 19,512 persons. t ,,, 

510 Taking the census of 1891 as a basis, Dr. Grierson estimated that the 
Burt., total niraiber of persons speaking Bihfai dialects 
DiAtcciB. in this Province is about 23J millions, of whom 

rather more than 9 millions speak Maithili, while Magahi and Bhojpuri are each 

spoken by rather more than Beven millions. I 
have carefully examined the returns for the 
present census to Bee if it would be possible 
to bring ' these estimates up to date by taking 
the figures for the recent Tcensus as the basis. • 
Dr. Grierson’s figures, however, were arrived 
at, not solely on the basis of the 1891 returns 
of language and birth-place, but also on local 
enquiries and protracted correspondence with 
lifficult for any one lacking bis special quali- 
fications for dealing with the subject to make 
the necessary adjustments. As a rough 
approximation, however, the figures given in 
the margin may perhaps be taken, pending 
a revision of the original estimate by 
Dr. Grierson himself.t 

. • a i m . m 


Dialect. 

Number 
of persons 
speaking it. * 

Maithili 

Magahi 

Bhojpuri 

9,207,131 

7,117,631 

7,103,089 

Total ... 

23,427,761 


Maithili 

10,387,897 

Magahi 

6,684,186 

Bhojpuri ... j 

7,310,946 

. Total ... 

24,283,028 


Eabtbbn Hindi. 


Kayasths of East Bihar speak the Awadhi 
dialect of Eastern Hindi. Dr. Grierson esti- 
mates their number at 504,45 4. In the centre and north of the group of Tributary 
States of Chota Nagpur§ and in part of the Tributary States of Orissa, the 
Chattisgarhi dialect of the same language is in use. Taking the total number 
of persons returned as speaking “ Hindi ” in each State and assuming that 
the proportion borne by Chattisgarhi to the total number of persons 
returned as speaking Hindi is tbe same as that in Dr. Grierson’s estimates, 
the number of the former comes to 491,483. The corresponding figure for the 
Orissa States may be taken at 8,863. In addition to the above Eastern Hindi 
is probably the language of 142,000 immigrants from other provinces settled in 
other parts of Bengal. Jj The total number of persons in Bengal who speak 
Eastern Hindi may therefore be estimated at rather less than 1,150,000. 

. * these towns rid applied indifferently to any Aryan language, and it is only here that 

they usually refer to the local form of Bhojpuri. 

fonn^^astem HindT* '^ ru8 var * os * In Ohamparan it is corrupt Bhojpuri, but further west it is a 
i The details of the calculation arc as follows 

Magahi includes i form ion fa p) all Fatna and Gaya, (2) fcr Hazaribagh, (3) { Monehyr, (4) % 

w 0,Bman ; als0 168 ’ 679 persons enumerated in the Bontbal 
,7 arJ?anas ' in tbo Chota & sgpnr States, and 286 persons in 'the Orissa States. 

JUait^i// deludes Persons born in (1) nil Darbhanga and Bhagalpur, (2) * Mnzaffarpur, (3) l 
Pargsws' * * Purnea ; and also $ of tho Hindi speakers enumerated in the Sonthal 

Blsjpurt includes persons lorn in (1) all Ohamparan, Saran and Shahabad, and (2) 4 Palamau and 
n^’°l < d >CIi - 0nS cnnrnera ! c8 in tho Chota Nagpnr States, and 362,671 immigrants 
KLwaw 71 "-" com-euMK immigrants from tbe districts ’of tto Sd 
Provinces where Bhojpun is spoken, wz„ the whole of tho Gorakhpur Division Benares 
Ghaapur, Baiba, ? Miraapur, i Jaunpur and f Fyzahad. ^ ueDares > 

ha i, OTe ' t ^ rd °j Except in Chang Bhakar, tho dialect 

Dr. GrirriSesIU Sircujii. k ‘ N ° Spnm “ d fi 18 tre * tcd 88 8 separate snb-dialcct which 

In ‘ h8disi . ricts States where Eastern Hindi is* spoken 

“ c " < lf >U0S), the Central Provinces (22,350) and the Central India Agency (18,0061. 
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512. We havft seen that Oriya is spoken beyond the limits of Orissa, in 

0 . Midnapore and Singhbhutn and in some of the 

E ‘ 1A ' Tributary States of Chota Nagpur. It is also 

spoken by 1,608,705 persons in the Westof the Central Provinces, and by 1,809,336 
persons in the Madras Presidency, chiefly in the northern part of Ganjam. 
These, with the Oriya speakers in this province, make a total of 9,G‘20,792. 
With the exception of the mixed Oriya and Bengali already described, and of 
the corrupt dialects of the semi-Hinduised tribes of the Orissa States, the 
language is remarkably uniform and the only noticeable foreign element 
consists of a few words and idioms imported from Marathi during the fifty 
years that the province was under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur. 
According to Beames it is spoken with the greatest purity in the north of 
Ganjam, but Dr. Grierson is of opinion that Kliurda has the greatest claim to 
being considered the well of Oriyd undefiled. Its right to rank as a separate 
language from Bengali was vindicated by Beames, who showed that it was a fixed 
and settled language by the end of the fourteenth century. Its literature begins 
with Upendra Bhanj, who flourished more than three hundred years ago, and whose 
poems are written in a language which differs but very slightly from the present 
vernacular. Oriya has the disadvantage of an exceedingly awkward character. 
The letters themselves are based on the Deva-nagari but, instead of the 
straight top line or mdird , each letter is almost surrounded by a curve. This 
peculiarity is generally assigned to the peculiar method of writing which 
formerly obtained throughout Orissa, viz., by making scratches on a palm leaf 
with an iron stylus, the leaf being subsequently rubbed over with ink which 
settled in the scratches.* The writing was necessarily along the grain of the 
leaf and straight lines drawn in this direction would tend to make it split. We 
have already seen that in the north the Bengali character has supplanted the 
original Oriya. In the Tributary States Oriyd is sometimes written in the 
Deva-nagari character, but on the other band the local Chattisgarhi dialect of 
Hindi is often written in Oriya. 

513. Khas, or Naipali Hindi, is the Aryan dialect spoken by tho Klias 

tribe of Nepal. They obtained it from the numerous 
Khas ‘ Brahman and Rajput refugees who took refuge in 

the hills during the period when the Muhammadans overwhelmed the ancient 
Hindu Kingdoms of India, and who intermarried and gradually became 
fused with the original Mongoloid inhabitants, upon whom they imposed their 
religion and their language. The way in which Aryan displace non-Aryan 
languages, of which this is a striking instance, will be dealt with in a 
subsequent paragraph. Khas is derived from the Sauraseni Prakrit and has 
very marked affinities to the dialects of Rajputana. According to Hodgson 
there are still some traces in its vocabulary of the non-Aryan language which 
it displaced. Since the overthrow of the Ncwar dynasty in Nepal in the 
ISth centnry Khas has gradually spread and is now current throughout that 
exceedingly polyglot principality as a lingua franca, or means of communication 
between persons of different tribes. It is also gradually ousting the various 
tribal dialects, especially that of the Guruugs, who are gradually adopting 
Hinduism and who appear to discard their old language at the same time 
as they throw off their allegiance to the Lamsis. Tlic^ Hindu Newars are 
also gradually giving up their own language in favour of Khas. This language* 
has no literary history. It was returned at the census as the speech of 
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the cause, but it is doubtless the same as that already assigned for the 
difference between the census figures and those of the Linguistic Survey hi the 
Wua°-e statistics of Purnea, viz., that the dialect there spoken is intermediate 
between Maifchili and Khas and was called Hindi by the enumerators. In 1891 
the number of persons shown as speaking this language was nearly double 
that now returned, but this was due to the inclusion under this head ot all 
Nepalese languages, such as Gurung, Mangar, &c., which have now been shown 
separately, as they are not only quite distinct from Iihas but belong to an 

entirely different linguistic family, . f . if _ „ . ...... 

514. Excl uding the districts dealt with in the Patna office, where the details 

were not tabulated separately, Urdu has been 
^ BDT7, returned as the language of 89,677 persons. These 

figures, however, are worth very little. Urdu or the literary PersianiBed form 
of Hindi is spoken by the upper ranks of Muhammadan society, and it is 
generally looked on as the proper language for a Muhammadan to speak. 
In Patna there was a general agitation amongst the Muhammadans to have 
their language shown as Urdu, and there can be no doubt that it was thus 
described by many who in reality speak the local form of Bih&ri, with or 
without a smattering of Persian and Arabic words in the vocabulary. In the 
same way, in several cases, where Farsi, «.<?., Persian was entered os the 
language, it was found on enquiry that the persons concerned in reality 
spoke Hindi. 

515. Mdrwdri is shown as the speech of 10,677 persons. Though nearly 

double the number returned in 3891, this is less than 
Oxhbb Abyah Lakgtjaobs. two-thirds the number estimated for the Linguistic 

Survey, and barely one-fourth the number of persons who were enumerated in 
Bengal but born in Rajputana.* The enquiries k that were made on the subject 
leave no doubt that the indiscriminate use of the word Hindi is to blame for 
this result. The same cause accounts for the small figures recorded for 
Panjabi— only 2,280, or about one-eighth of the number of immigrants to 
Bengal from the Punjab and Punjab States. 

Gujarati is returned by 4,368 persons, of whom nearly half were found ' 
in Calcutta. It is also the language of a small colony of Siyalgirs settled 
in Midnapore and Orissa— a tribe with criminal propensities that is said to 
have come from Gujarat five or six generations ago. The Kichaks of 
Dacca, to whom reference will again be made in the Chapter on Caste have 
been ascertained, in the course of enquiries made after the census, to speak 
a dialect of Gujarati, t but they have lost all traditions of their original home, 
and the enumerators, for want of a better name, entered their language as 
Hindi. 

The terms Gipsy dialects is used to indicate the various forms of (t Thieves’ 
Latin " spoken by criminal tribes. These dialects are not true languages, but are 
merely perversions of the local Aryan dialect deliberately invented in order 
to prevent outsiders from understanding what is meant. Thus ‘Jamaddr’ 

becomes ‘Majadar’ and a rupee is called ‘bajaiya,’ 
i.e., a thing that rings. The census return of 
these dialects is very incomplete, and shows only 
146 persons. In Dr. Griorson’s “List of Lan- 


Domra 
Naton Id holi 
Gulgulia 


... 48 
... 22 
... 70 


Domra 


T IT ~ . gyages” 4,000 persons are estimated to speak 

ln Lhamparan, but it is probable that most of these are quite as much 
at home m the ordinary Bhojpuri of the district as in their own peculiar 
jargon. 

516. Next to the Aryan the Munda family of languages is numerically the 

The Mokda Famlt. F 105 ^ important. These languages are of special 
, . , interest from the Bengal point of view, as they are 

spoken almost ontirely mthm the limits of this province. Thoy are also current 
in parts of the Central Provinces and in the north-east of Madras, and amongst 
numerous emigrants m Assam, but their great strongho ld is in the Chota 

IimTII 5 ! in roality cneofsixtccn dialoets ekasedby Dr. Grierson ns forming Iho Bfiiasthfini 
aS&ri ’ ,nt 1 T n,cdla ]° Wes torn Hindi and Gniarftti. But I prefer to nso tho oldor mme, 

STnum\or L of IwM ihe se&cdulos. I Imre added to it iho extremely 

* + Snnr;m»tl p c ? I- other dialects, viz., Jaipnri 14, and Bikaneri 89. • 

* Specimens of tins dialect wero sent to Dr. Grierson who confirmed this conclusion. 
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Nagpur Plateau. A map showing the extent to which these dialects are 

spoken in different parts 
of Bengal is given in 
the margin. Intermixed 
with the tribes who 
speak Munda languages 
are others speaking 
dialects which belong 
to the Dravidian family, 
t'.c., to the family of 
which Tamil and Telugu 
are the chief represen- 
tatives. They are all 
unwritten, except under 
missionary auspices, and 
their peculiarities and 
points of resemblance 
and difference have not 
yet been fully explored. 
There can be no doubt 
that at some remote 
period dialects of these 
families were spoken far into the Gangetic Plain. Traditions still exist of the 
former domination of the tribes that speak them, and traces of them survive in 
the names of places. They have also, according to Prof. Vilh. Thomsen of 
Copenhagen, “influenced the Aryan vernaculars. The inflection of the noun, 
for instance, follows the same principles in both, and does not at all agree with 
Indo-European tendencies.” They have, however, in the plains succumbed to 
Aryan influences, and survive only in the hills where the difficulty of access has 
combined with the inhospitable character of the country to discourage the 
intrusion of outsiders. 

517. The earliest general account of the languages of the Chota Nagpur 

Plateau with which I am acquainted is that of the 

Wht called Motda. late J, K. Logan in the Journal of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago for 1852 and 1S53.* They axe there classed together as North 
Dravidian, but Mundari, Ho, Bhumij and Santdli are treated as forming a sepa- 
rate group called c Kol,’ and its linguistic affinities are described as follows: — 

« The Kol is Dravidian considerably modified by ultra Indo-Gangetio, particularly in its 
glossary, and very slightly by Tibetan. The latter element is so small as to render it certain 
that the Kol was originally a pure Dravidian language, which was deeply influenced by 
the ancient Mon-Gangetie. The phonetic basis of the language and many particles and 
words are Dravidian, but tbe pronouns, several of the numerals, and a large portion of the 
words, are Mon-Anam.” 

In his Letter on tbe Turanian Languages, written in 1853, Max Muller gave 
the name “ Munda ” to the same group of languages, which he treated as 
formula- an entirely independent linguistic family. Subsequently Sir G. . 
Campbell gave them tbe name Kolarian, on account of an imagined connection 
between tho Kols and Kolar in Southern India. It was noticed that there 
were marked affinities, especially in the numerals and pronouns, between these 
languages and those of the Mon-Anam and Tibeto-Burman formations, and this 
connection, though already explained by Logan, led to tbe view, enunciated by 
Colonel Dalton, that the tribes speaking them immigrated from the North-East. 

. The term Kolarian is objectionable as indicating, in its true meaning, a 
connection which is not proved, and as conveying to the uninitiated an idea 
that the languages referred to are in some way connected with the Aryan 
family.t Professor Thomsen and others have therefore used a new name, 

‘ Khervarian, 3 from Khervar, which is said to be employed in the traditions of 
the Santals as the designation of themselves and their connected tribes.* 

* These little known esstys are of very great value, though they suffer from the incomplete state 
* " * Qgns ges deidt with, ?-* the 'time when they were \ The concln- 

.A.iij hr- tho nmo sTithri* in thp ** Rdrnh nrgTi Xew 


of our knowledge of many of the languages . 

sions arrived at "had keen previously stated in an article by the sans9 anther in the 
Philosophical Journal" for April 1S451, but this I have not seen. f . 

■{■How little the true origin of the term Kolarian is known is shown by Lefevre s cnticisn of it-^-Bace 
and Language, page 120. , . , . 

IMr.W.B. Oldham says:— “The Santals never so call themselves eveept m self-abasement Their 
f or themselves, to themselves, and to their friends is Eor ; to strangers it is SfanjhL Their eksa< 
name is Ehanvsr”— “Some Historical and Ethnical aspects of the Burdwan District*’— Index, p-.. 
X£H. 
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Dr. Grierson, on the other hand, prefers the word Munda which was originally 
used by Max Miiller on the ground that it should have been allowed to stand 
until it was shown to he unsuitable. I have accordingly used this tenn 
to indicate the family, though if the name chosen by the original authority 
is to be taken, it would seem that Logan’s appellation of Kol should hold the 
field It is also more suitable in itself as being connected with the various 
names Ho, Horo, Kol, Kora, Korwa, Kbarid, etc., by which the tribes who 
speak these dialects designate themselves in their own tongue ,* whereas 
Munda ' is a Sanskrit derivative applicable only to one tribe, and that not the 

m ° S filS^The idea that the linguistic distinction between Munda and Dravidian, 

involved a corresponding distinction of race, has 
Obigiw of Mtoda Languages. keen shown by Mr. Risley’s anthropometrical in- 
vestigations to be quite unfounded. The tribes of Chota Nagpur who speak 
Munda dialects are physically undistinguishable from those whose speech belongs 
to the Dravidian family of languages. It is now well known that there is. no 
necessary connection between race and language. The later J ews spoke Greek ; 
Arabic is in Africa the language of many tribes who are not Semites by race, 
and the Mongoloid Pods and Chaiidals of Bengal speak Bengali— a language 
of the Aryan family. Recent enquiries tend to show that too much stress has 
been laid on the differences between the Dravidian and the Munda languages, 
and on the affinities between the latter and those of Further India, and just as 
the tribes of Chota Nagpur, whatever their form of speech, have been proved to 
belong to the same physical type, so, too the languages are now held to be very 
closely allied. “ The Mund&ri Grammar,” says Hahn, “ bears a genuine Dravid- 
ian stamp on its brow.”t To this extent, therefore, the view originally pro- 
pounded by Logan is confirmed by modem research. The physical type of these 
tribes, like that of the great majority of the inhabitants of Southern India is 
Negritic. They may have come from the North-West by way of Arabia, where 
all traces of them have been obliterated by the intrusion of a Semitic race from 
the head of the Euphrates, but it seems more likely that they came from the 
South, either by sea, or at a time when India was connected with Madagascar 
by land.J If so, the variation from the Dravidian formation, which has taken 
place in the Munda languages which are spoken only in the north, must be 
due to contact in India with other linguistic families. Logan attributes these 
modifications to the influence of linguistic invasions from the North East, the 
first, of which was the Mon-Anam, which was in its turn obliterated in India by 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, except in the Khasi Hills in Assam 
where a language belonging to this family Btill survives. 

The latest speculators on the subject do not altogether accept this view, 
and there is a tendency to hold, on the other hand, that the common substratum 
of the two families was Munda, i.e., that there were once Munda speakers in 
the places where Mon-Anam is now spoken. This hypothesis does not seem 
to explain how the Munda languages came to be differentiated from the 
Dravidian, but it would be out of place to pursue the subject further in a 
report on the Census of Bengal.§ 

519. No less than sixteen dialects belonging to the Munda family have been 

shown in Table X. The real number is con- 
BOTr A BNED. 0ATI9N ° P Dialectb siderably smaller, but until they have been complete- 
ly surveyed and classified it seemed safer to give 


, n keen identified with a similarly spelt Sanskrit word meaning “pig," but it is now gcncrallv 

0 a ™ n ? n t' °* y°rd JEToro meaning man. The change from r to 2 .is familiar, and needs no 
illustration, while m explanation of the conversion of h into 1c we may cite hon, the Munduri for 1 child * 
which .in Korwa becomes Km, and .2 or o, the Muasi (Korku) form of Boro, "a man.” It may be added that 
the Khanas of Chota Nagpur call the Mundas KorS, a name closely approaching Kol (Tribes and Castes of 

Bengal, Vol. II, jfflgo 101). According to Mr. W. P. Driver, tho Eastern Kols use h, while those further 

■west prefer h (J. A. S. 33., 1891, Part I, page 25). The only apparent objection to this word as the generic 
name of these languages is thatit is sometimes used by Hindus to designate the non-Aryan teWof 
Chota Nagpur generaDy, irrespective of the languages spoken by them. 3 1 

t Kuru kb Grammar, Introduction. Appendices IV and V of this work contain lists of words common 
to Oraon and Mundan, and points of resemblance in their Grammar. common 

+ Naturalists urge that there must onco have been an Indo-African land area (which has beon called 
p.-mum) which broke up and sank beneath the sea in the tertiary period. The theory of this ancient 
1S i statc<1 ky Mr. O’Donnell in the Bengal Census Report of 1 891?pae© 203 The 

i'SS*^5S i TJ?i I r' a f,r taJ “ a ““ ° f 10 L “wSW 

{ An re ^ aS u ■ Dr ? v;tl! ? n > a s distinguished from a Munda, formation, not only in the tract 
n but “ ih < T ?° le Fnrt ker India, Malaya, and in the islands of the Indian 

S ,;l r ” BAUStralla * °?° o£ 8 express conclusions. Ho held that the Drayidian 

linguistic formation was once co-extensive with the distribution of the Dravidian physical type. 
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A carta ... 

4.S26 

.luslig ... 

1C.79S 

Kharii ... • 

79.3 S3 

Kol ... 

$<3,962 

Kora ... 

23.827 

Korwil... 

10.056 

Santali... 

... 1,760.370 

Total 

... 2.781,211 


separate figures for each_ dialect bearing a separato name. According to 
Hr. Grierson Mnlili and Kiirmali arc almost identical with Santdli, and Agarid 
with A’sur, whilo Mundari, Ho, Bliumij, Turin and Birhor are merely variants 
of one and the samo language which Dr. Griorson calls Kol. Singli again is 

said to bo a dialect of Korwd and Birjid of Agarid. 
If wo add together the dialects thus classified, the 
number of separato languages falls to seven, and it 
is probablo that further enquiry will still further 
reduce tho number. On the other hand it may be 
necessary occasionally to separate the figures return- 
ed in different areas under the same name. Thus 
Khnria in Ranchi and the adjoining states of 
Chota Nagpur is a Munda language, but enquiries made on Dr. Grierson ’3 
advice since Table X was printed, show that in Bonai and some parts, at least, 
of tho Tributary States of Orissa tho Kharids speak a Dravidian dialect closely 
allied to Onion. 

520. The persons speaking Santali constitute more than three-fifths of the 

. { total number speaking Munda languages. Rather 

?A? “ 4U ' more then a third of them were enumerated iu the 

district to which thev have given tlioir name, whither they immigrated from 
Hazaribagh during tho early part of tho Inst contiuy.* Santali speakers are still 
numerous in Hazaribagh and also in tho whole tract of country lying south of 
the Sonthal Parganas as far as Mayurbhanj, including Manbhum, Birbhum, 
Burdwnn, Bankura and West Midnnporo. This tract may he taken as the 
homo of the language, but it is still spreading as the tribe moves east and 
north, and Bhngalpur, Mongliyr, Mnldn, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur all contribute 
largely to the total. Tho persons speaking Santali have increased by 10 
per cent, sineo 1S01 in spite of a marked diminution in the Chota Nagpur States 
where some other language, possibly Ordon, must then have been classed 
with Santali.T The incrcnso is most marked in Dinajpur, Malda and Jalpai- 
guri. 

It will bo seen from Subsidiary Table IV that tbe Santals for the 
most part speak their own language. It is only in outlying districts, such as 
Burdwnn, Dinajpur, Purnea and" Blmgalpur that thoy have begun, to any 
marked extent, to give it up in favour of some Aryan language. In the Sonthal 
Parganas Eomo persons whoso caste was entered as Raja Mai returned Santali 
as their language ; in Burdwnn, Bankura and Hooghly it was entered as the 
language of 508 Ivonis, in Manbhum of 745 Bhumijs, 257 Mundas, 110 
Kharids, OS Onions and 4S Mnhlis, while in Hazaribagh and Birbhum it was 
returned by a few Birhors and Mundas. Mahli on tbe other band appears to 
bo dying out and less than n-third of the porsons so-called still speak their own 
tribal language. Kiirmali is a form of Santali which in tlie Sonthal Parganas 
is usually called Kol. I am not confident of tbe correctness of the figures 
f«r this dialect. In Hazaribagh it may have been confused with Kol 
meaning Mundari, -while in Manblium it is shown as the language of 2,438 
Kurinis, which leads me to think that Kurmdli and not Kdrmali was meant. 

Santali has received much study, especially from tho Scandinavian Mission- 
aries of the Sontlml Parganas. Mr. Skrcfsud's Grammar is the leading authority 
on the language. 

521. Kol is spoken by rather less than one-third of the total number. of 

_ . persons speaking dialects of the Munda family, or by 

Kol Dialects—- vsmnt . rather more than half tbe number speaking Santali. 

Its most numerous dialect is Mundari, the language of the tribe known to us by 
the Sanskritic word Munda, but who call themselves Horo (meaning man) and 
are called by their kinsmen the Kharids, Kora. Seventy-five per cent, of the 
persons speaking this dialect are found in Ranchi, chiefly in the eastern part of 
the district, in the Khunti, Tamar and Ranchi tbauas. It is also spoken in 
Gangpur,| north Singhbhum and south Hazaribagh, and by emigrants in the tea- 
gardens of the Jalpaiguri district. 


* There were few or no Santals in the tract now known as .the Sonthal Parganas in ISIS, hut ten years 
later they were becoming numerous. Thcso earlier immigrants appear to have come, not from Hazaribagh, 
but from Singhbhum. 

t The speakers of Sant&li in tho Chota Nagpur States in 1891 were shown as 9i,005 against only 
42,023 Santals by race. There are now 20,943 persons speaking Santali and 29,345 SantSls by race. 

- About SO per cent, of the Mundari speakers in the Chota Nagpur States were found in Gangpur. 

s s 2 
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Tribe. 

Ordon 

Lohdr and Kol Lobar 

Pan 

Hahli 

Tdnti 

Kharia ... 

Kurmi 

Birhor 

Ghasi ... 

Gond 

Total 


Number 
speaking 
Maud to. 

23,281 

2,348 

2,059 

427 

139 

131 

130 

128 

58 

43 

28,744 


Including converts' to Christianity who returned their tribe as Munda, the 
8 total number of Mundas by race is 438,143 

compared with 403,383 persons who speak the 
tribal language. In Ranchi, the head-quarters 
of the tribe, the Munddri speakers exceed the 
number of Mundas by race by about 1 1,000. The 
reason is that in this district persons , of other 
tribes speak Munddri, and especially the Ordons 
in Ranchi thana, whose dialect of the language 
is known as Horolia Jhagar. The details are 
given in the margin. In Singbbhum alBO, 
a few Or4ons, Bhumijs and Lohdrs speak 
Mundari, as also do some Koras in Banlcura. 
There is a tendency amongst Mundas when they emigrate to other districts, 
to give up their tribal dialect in favour of the local Aryan language, and m 
these districts the number of Mundari speakers is much smaller than the 
number of Mundas by tribe. And in Ranchi itself the tribal language has been 
abandoned by the members of that section of the tribe to which their former 
chiefs belonged, who claim a Rajput origin and call themselves Nagbansi, as 
distinguished from the Mankipati, or ordinary Mundas. In the west of the same 
district and in Gangpur and Jashpur some or the tribe have assumed the name 
Sad Munda and have abandoned their tribal language and religion in favour of 
Hindi and Hinduism. 

Owing to differences of classification it is impossible to compare the number 
of persons speaking Mundari with the returns for 1801. If we add together all 
the Munda languages, except Santali and its dialects, Mahli and Karmdli, it 
would appear that there is an increase of over 15 per cent., but the classification 
of these non-Aryan dialects in 1891 was not very accurate and the comparison 
may be misleading.* 

522. The Ho speakers are nearly as numerous as the Munddri. Their 

habitat is immediately south of the latter in Singh- 
Ho ‘ bhum and the adjacent' Tributary States of Orissa 

and Chota Nagpur. Outside this tract the number of Ho speakers is insignificant. 
In Singhbhum they are known as the Larkd, or fighting Kols, and in the Orissa 
States as Kolha. The dialect was first described by Tickell.f The main differ- 
ence between it and Munddri is in the pronunciation. The letter r at the end 
of a word is often dropped ; thus the tribal name which in Munddri is Horo 
becomes Ho. The number of Ho speakers is 367,613 as compared with 
385,084 Hos by tribe. The Hos move but little from their homes and here, as 
a rule, they retain their tribal dialect. It is only in the Chota Nagpur States 
that they nave abandoned it to any marked extent. In Singhbhum Ho is some- 
times spoken by other tribes and it was returned at the census as the language 
of 1,004 Bhumijs, 307 Lohdrs, 161 Oraons, 114 Santals and 63 self-styled 
Goalas, as well as of some Native Christians. 

523. Bhumij is spoken chiefly in Midnapore, Singhbhum and the Orissa Tri- 
Bhumij butary States, or in the same areas as Ho. According . 

to Mr. Risley, the Bhumijs are nothing more than a 
branch of the Mundas who have spread to the eastward. Herr Nottrott says 
that their speech most closely resembles that of the M un das, but the vocab ular y 
published by Hodgson X shows on the whole a nearer relationship to Ho, with an 
occasional preference for the Santali form of a word.§ The number of words 
that have no apparent correspondence with those in the other Kol languages is 
so small as to make it doubtful whether this is not due to such words having 

, * The J 891 S ^ 0, T a language called Baiga spoken by 40,032 persons in the Orissa States. TW 

guage was not returned at all on the present occasion and enquiries made after the census failed to elicit 
Br - G-nerson informs me that he also has been unablo to trace any such 
l™i? h0ta - N i RFUr S . tat . e lf or ^ a w , as I ^ turned » 1891 as the language of 46,606 persons, but 
Oraons hv C i Ste to ^ 0- tlle °J her lland > as will be soen further on, thoro were 83,663 

d d - y langua S|; The usual word for the Ordon language is Kurukh and this was 

aB . ? var ?“ t °. J Korwa °, r Ko] - Tho fact is that prior to Dr. Griorson’s Linguistic Survey the 
tte ter f s nscd to do i* ote language was a matter of very great difficulty and if, 

a™? ™ J *» *> a* w* 

t J. A. S. B., 1840, Part II, page 997. ■ 

6 Thn? S <’-° nI ?^ ial1 S . n Jl e ? ts > vol. II, page 99. 

tnarLn. In somo sneeze™ ^mtrbadin Santali, while in Ho it is miik and in Munddri 

Census, Cuttack Tam arm received fromMayiirbhani trough the Deputy Superintendent o£ 

» Dr. SOTw'SSSL'K. 1 ' " 4 “"■» *“ ***■ 1 «■» 
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some different elmdo of meaning from that of the words taken as their equiva- 
lents in the other dialects.* I have included in Bhumij the dialect variously 

returned as TAuiaria, Tamulid or Tamulid Bhumij 
in Singhbhum and the Tributary States of Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur, the figures for which are repro- 
duced in the margin. This is said to be practically 
identical with Bhumij. It must not be confounded 
with the Tamaria of .Ranchi which is the same as 
lYmch Pargnnia, a form of Mngnlii. 

The Caste Table shows that the strength of the tribe is 328,445, but only 
111,210 persons speak the Bhumij language. In the Orissa States, Singhbhum 
and the west of Midnaporc, the dialect is still extensively spoken, but elsewhere 
it has been abandoned in favour of some Aryan form of speech. On the 
other hand, it was returned in Singhbhum ns the language of 500 persons of 
the Ho tribe. 

524. The other Mundn dialects need not be discussed in detail, but it is 

- ,, „ necessary to advert to the extreme difficulty of 

:nm . i>i't um:«. distinguishing Kora, Korwd and Kharia. These 
words are spelt in a variety of ways, and it was often very difficult to decide 
which dialect was meant. t As far as possible they were distinguished, but in 
spite of the care that was taken, it is certain that some confusion must have 
occurred. In regard to Kora, it may again be mentioned that this is the name 
bv which the Mundas arc known to the Ivharids, and that the Mundas them- 
selves admit some connection with them. In Palanmu the Korwas prefer to 
call themselves Korea Mundn.* The dialect of the Juangs has borrowed largely 
from Oriya, but otherwise it is said by Dr. Grierson to bo closely allied to the 
Mundn dialect of the Klmrias ; while the latter, as has already been explained, in 
Bonai and in some parts at least of the Orissa States speak a Dravidian and 
not a Munda dialect. § In Gangpur there are said to be two sub-tribes, 
Delki and Dudh, speaking slightly different dialects. A grammatical sketch 
of the A’sur language by the Rev. F. Halm lias recently been published.!) It 
appears that the language is very closely allied to Mundari and Santali, but 
its vocabulary contains a few words borrowed from Oraon and Hindi.^J 

Subsidiary Table No. V shows that A’sur, Birjia, Juang and Kharia are 
still extensively spoken by the tribes from which they derive their names, 
but Turid, A'garid, Birlior, Kora and Korwa are rapidly dying out. 

525. The Dravidian languages spoken in Bengal are only outliers of the 

main body of these languages which, in one form or 

Favily Oeaon another, are current throughout the southern part of 
the Indian Peuinsula where they hold much the 
same position as do the languages of the Indo-Aryan family further north. 
They represent, says Dr. Grierson, a later stage of development than the Munda 
family, a circumstance which may perhaps bo attributed to the fact that while 
the latter is the speech only of rude tribes ignorant of writing, the former 
boasts of several languages (notably Tamil) which have been spoken by highly 
civilised communities and which have an extensive literature of their own. The 
most numerous representative of the Dravidian family in Bengal is Oraon or 
Kurukh ns it is called by the tribe concerned.** It is spoken by more than 


PtlVIMAX 
AND MllTO. 


* The difficulty of obtaining the exact cquiraleuts of English words is very great, not only on account 
of the ignorance of the people dealt with, but also because in these rude dialects words with a general 
signification are often replaced by a number of words, the meaning of which is more specialised. Thus 
instead of a general word meaning “hair" there rniybe a number of different words for the hair of the 
head, the loir of the face, the hair of the body, Ac. 

t Kora in particular was spelt in many different ways, «.g., Kora, Koda. Kodari, Kherd, Ivhaira, &c. 

t Driver J. A. S. B„ 1891, Part I. page 34. 

6 A specimen of the “KUarii" spoken in Pal Libera which I sent to Dr. Griers an was pronounced 
by him to be simply badly spelt Oraon. I also obtained specimens from the Udaipur, Gangpur, Jashpur, 
Sirguja and Bonn States in Chota Nagpur. In Bonai, as in Pal Labera. the langnage proved to be a form 
of Oraon. hot in the other four States it is clearly allied to JInndari. The Kharias have intermixed both 
with Orions and with Mundas and each of these tribes has a sub-tribe called by their name. 

11 J. A. S. B., 1900, Part I, page 149, 

The vocabularies of these unwritten languages are nerer very fixed and foreign words are easily 
admitted. Haidar’s Mundari vocabulary (J. A. S. B., 1871, Part I, page 46) contains a sprinkling of words 
adopted from Hindi, but these are chiefly words embodying abstract ideas for which the Mundas hare 
no equivalent in their own tongue. 

** According to Hahn, Oraon is the name of one of the tribal septs which was applied by their Hindu 
neighbours to the whole tribe. 
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Orton. 

... 724 
... 405 
... 145 
... 76 


half a million people, mainly in the north and north-west of Ranchi, the 
south of Palamau, and the adjoining States of Gangpur andJashpur and 
also by emigrants in the tea-gardens of the Jalpaigun district. The Oraons 
of Gangpur, who have long been separated from the mam body of the tribe, 
have a special dialect which is locally known as Berga Oraon, but this was 

not separately entered at the census.f . . 

The Caste Table shows the number of Orsons to be 652,286, and the tnbal 
language is spoken by 543,505 persons. As in other cases members of the 
tribe who have emigrated to other districts are more prone to abandon their 
original language than those who stay at home. In the north of Ranchi, 
however, where they are much mixed up with Mundas, more than 23,000 
Ordons have given up their language and now talk a dialect of Mnndan 

known as Horolia Jhagar. On the other hand, a 
few Mundas, Kharias, Lohdrs and Goads in that 
district returned Oraon as their language. In 
Singhbhum also, some members of other tribes 
speak Ordon, including 806 Kurmis, 115 soi-disant 
Rajputs, 74 Tdmarids and 50 Lohars. In Manbhum 
72 Santdls, 19 Bhumijs and 5 Mundas were returned as speaking Ordon. 

The number of persons returned as speaking Ordon shows a great increase 
since 1891, owing mainly to the fact that only 110 persons were then returned 
under this head in the Chota Nagpur States, against 103,707 on the present 
occasion. The Caste Table shows 83,663 Ordons in these States in 1891 and 
129,993 in 1901. There has been a marked increase in the Ordon speakers in the 
Jalpaiguri district, and a large number have been returned in Palamau, Hazari- 
bagh and several other districts where none were reported at the last census. 

526. The fact that an illiterate non- Aryan tribe, placed as the Ordons are, 
in the midst of a Munda-speaking population should still Bpeak a language of 
another family, seems to point to a comparatively recent settlement in their 
present home, and this supposition is home out by their own traditions. They 
believe that they came from the Carnatic, whence they went up the Narbada 
river and settled in Bihar on the banks of the Sone^and it is at least a curious 
coincidence that their language is more closely allied to Canarese than to any 
other Dravidian language spoken in the south of India.J Driven out by the 
Muhammadans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed the 
course of the Ganges, and finally settled in the Rdjmahal hills; while the other 
went up the Sone, and occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, where many of the villages they occupy are still known by Mundari 
names. The latter were the ancestors of the Oraons, while the former were 
the progenitors of the Mdld, or Sauiid as they often call themselves, whose 
grammar is closely connected with Oraon, § though it has borrowed much of its 
vocabulary from the Aryan languages in the neighbourhood. 

The meaning' of the wordKurukhis uncertain. It may come from the 
Dravidian-Scythian word-Kuruk, “ a crier, ” or it may perhaps he derived from 
the Munda Horo or Koro. The word is very similar to Korku, the name of a 
western Munda tribe, which is derived from kor, “naan” and ku, the sign of the 
plural. Mdld, like Horo, means “ man.”jj Their language is known as Malto. 
It is also called Rdjmahdli; but this term is sometimes also applied to the corrupt 
Bengali usually known as Mdl Paharia. Malto, itself, moreover, is not always 
used in the pr oper sense, and in Rajshahi it was entered as the language of 

Gangpur and Jashpw* 11 ^ 61 Oraon speakers in the Tributary States, orer 93 per cent, are found in 

than^doubtful k een su2gested is derived from leg dr a hud, hut the etymology seems more 

I K Grammar. See also the article on Oraon in the “ Tribes and Castes of Beneal.” 

.. i \° Hahn s Kurukh Grammar and the instructive remarks i.a the introduction to 

™ ?^ eSe J at ? r “JRiations of the Oraons have their counterpart in the still more recent move- 

men-s of the Santals tvho duiMg the last eighty years have steadily worked thoir way from Hazaribaeh 
further aficld! m thronst the k ' onthal Harganas to the uplands of the B4rind and are gradually moving sfcfll 
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Borne persons whose caste was shown as Mdl Pah&ria. The Mai Paharias 
speak a form of Bengali, so tjjat either the language entry was erroneous or the 
caste was wrongly described. I assumed that the caste entry was correct, and 
classified the language as Bengali. The number of persons shown in Table X 
as speaking Mdlto is 60,777, of whom ali.but about 1,000 are in the Sonthal 
Parganas. The corresponding figure for the Mdld tribe in Table XIII is only 
48,281. According to Mr. W. B. Oldham, the Hals on the border of the Maid 
country understand the tongue of the latter, but it seems doubtful if they would 
return it at the census, and even if they did, this • would not wholly account 
for the discrepancy. The true explanation seems to be that Rajmahali which, 
following the Linguistic Survey, I classed as Mdlto, should in many cases have 
been treated as Bengali} and that the word Mdlto itself was sometimes misused 
in the same, sense. Except in the case of Rajshahi, the ambiguity attaching to 
these terms did not attract' my attention in time to enable me to remove it by 
classifying the language of the persons so returned according to their caste or 
tribe. 

Malto does not appear in the Language Table of 1891, and it is not quite 
clear how it was then classed. Possibly it was included in the figure for Mai 
Paharia, which was treated as a language of the Dravidian family. 

527. Gondi is returned by only 240 persons, chiefly in Angul. The Gond 

trine is numerous, but most of its members have aban- 
Gos:M * doned the tribal language in favour of some Aryan 

form of speech, usually Oriyd. In 1891 no less than 21,724 persons were shown 
as speaking Gondi in the Orissa Tributary States, # but on the present occasion 
not a single one was returned. The schedules were again examined, and it was 
found that Oriya had in all cases been returned as the language of persons shown 
as Gond by caste. Particulars of some of these entries were sent to the States 
concerned for verification, and it was reported in all cases that Oriya had been 
correctly entered as the language in use. Lsent some specimens of the dialect 
in use amongst the Gonds of Mayurbhanj to Dr. Grierson who informed me 
that while the nouns were Oriya, the pronouns were typical Gondi. It appears, 
therefore, that the transition from their own Dravidian dialect to Oriya is not 
yet quite as complete as would appear from the statistics of the present census. 

528; Kisdn is the language of 2,055 persons in the Chota Nagpur States, 

which I have treated as Dravidian in accordance 
Oiseb DEATiDiii- AiGWAGEs. Dr. Grierson’s classification. It seems, however, 

that in some parts, the tribe may speak a Munda dialect, or it may be that the 
same name is used to designate different tribes. In the “ Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, ” Kisdn is given as a title of Kharias and as a synonym for Ndgesia: 
it- is also a title of Ordonsf. The great stronghold of Kandh or “Kui” as it is 
called by the people themselves, is Angul (especially the Kondhmals subdivision) 
where it is spoken by about 40,000 people, or nearly 84 per cent, of the 
Kandh tribe; the other Kandh speakers, about 1.5,000 in number, are found in 
the adjoining Tributary States, but here the majority of the Kandhs speak Oriyd 
or Hindi. Even in Angul the number of Kandh speakers is decreasing, the 
decline during the last decade being no less than 14, per cent. Dr. Grierson says 
that the Kandh language is much more nearly allied than Gond to Telugu. 
Malhar is the language of a small tribe of the same name which is found chiefly 
in the Keonjhav State. It escaped notice at the Linguistic Survey, but Dr. Grier- 
son informs me that it appears to be a Dravidian .dialect, so far as he can judge 
from a few specimens of the language which I obtained and sent to him. 

Telugu is the language of some settlers in Cuttack. Puri and the more 
southerly States of Orissa. Elsewhere, it and Tamil are spoken chiefly by 
temporary immigrants. So far as the latter are concerned, the entry in the 
schedules was frequently Madrasi, and it was necessary to divide the persons 
thus returned between Tamil and Telugu as best one could. Frequently the 
birth-place gave the necessary cine, persons born in districts north of Madras 
being assumed to speak Telugu and those to the south Tamil, but this was not 
always the case, and the figures for each language taken separately are pro- 
bably not quite accurate. 

*The number of Gonds by caste mis only 16,669 in the Orissa States according to the caste table 
of 1891. 

t Dr. Grierson tells me that in the Central Provinces farther enquiry seems to show that there is no 
such language as Eisan, but that the term is used generally to designate the speech of all cultivating 
aboriginal tribes, just as Koda is in the case of those who live by earth-worfc. 
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529 The last family of languages to be dealt with is that known as the 

Tibeto-Burman. Thjp is the name given. to a 
Tibeto-Bubmah Family. variety of tribal dialects spoken mninly in the 
Himalayas, Assam and Burma, of which Tibotan and Burmese represent the 
two standards to which the other and ruder dialects tond to conform. 
According to Logan this formation must have arisen at a ’'cry ancient date m 
Eastern Tibet or adjacent territory, now Chinese. Burmese is nearer Chinese 
and represents the' formation in a very archaic form, while m Tibetan it has 
been modified by Turanian influences. The languages of this family are dis- 
tinguished from the Dravidian in that they are monosyllabic and have m 
many cases retained the uso of tones. In Bengal, tlio 1 ibcto-Burmnn 
languages are found only along the northern and eastern frontiers. I hoy 
were formerly spoken by the ltajbansi Koch, and also doubtless by . many 
other tribes whose identity 1ms long since been lost, but except in the 
bills and in tbe unhealthy torai at tlioir base they hnvo given way to Bengali. 
The languages of this family current in Bengal, which taken together are 
spoken by less than half a million souls, Imvo been divided into six groups ns 

shown in the margin. Of these the first and third 
are spoken in the Himalayas by tribes whose head- 
quarters aro for the most part outside British 
territory ; their affinities have not yet been fully* 
examined and the grouping is *o some oxtent tenta- 
tive and geographical. The Undo, ICuki and Bur- 
Total ... 450,591 niese groups, on the other hand, aro fairly well 

known, 

530. The first or Himalayan group includes Tibetan or the Bhotia of 

Tibet, Sikkim Bhotia, Bhotnn Bhotia, Shnrpa Bhotia 
Himalayan Gnouv. and Toto. Those languages are found almost 

entirely in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim. With tho exception of Sikkim 

Bhotia and Toto, they* are spoken by* immigrants 
whose homo lies beyond tho limits of British 
territory. The English word Tibet nppoars to be 
derived from the Mongolian Thiibot, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Earle, whom I lmve to tlmnk for an 
interesting note on those languages, is tho Mongo- 
lian namo for tho Northern tracts of tho Tibet 
Plateau. The Indian namo for tho Tibetan region is Bhot and the Tibetans 
call it Pho (spelt Bod). The people they call Pho-pa and tho language Phoko 
(spelt Bod-sked). In English the language is ordinarily* called Tibetan, but 
Dr. Grierson prefers to call it Tibetan Bhotia, taking Bhotia as tho generic 
name of the family, and prefixing Tibotan to iudicato tho dialect spoken in 
Tibet proper. The Tibetan character was adopted from the Nngari about the 
year 632 by the minister of the king then reigning. Two distinct characters 
are recognised, uchen (possessed of a head) or the printed character, with the 
top line or mdtrd and u-med (without a head), or tho written form in which the 
top line is dispensed with. There is a third form callod gguggi which is also used 
in writing. The language is unusually difficult to learn owing to tho use of 
a number of silent consonants; tho spoiling of every single word has to bo 
committed to memory, and it is quite impossible from the sound to know how a 
word should be spelt. Mr. Walsh informs mo that amongst tho Tibetans them- 
selves, the less educated are frequently unacquainted with the conventional 
system of orthography and spell many words incorrectly, thus in many cases 
altering the meaning which they wish to convey. 

Sikkim Bhotia and Bhotan Bhotia are of course the dialects spokon in 
Sikkim and Bhotan respectively. The Tibetan namo for Bhotan is Llio* and for 
Sikkim Denjong; the people are respectively known as Lho-pa and Denjong-pd, 
and the dialects they. speak as Lliok6 (Drukpd or Dhnrma Bhotia) and 
Denjong-ki-ke. Sharpa Bhotia is the dialect spoken by a tribe of Tibetan 
origin in the North East of Nepal.’j* It includes Kagatoh Bhotia which, 

ODB of ■fk 0 meai l? « Sou ™ ” alld Denjong " rice valleys." Tho LepchnB call tho Bliotanoso Pru, which reminds 
ono ot the appellation Plava used in tho Jogini Tantra. 

-»*•_ ^ been said that Shar is tho name .of a cantonal division of Eastern Nopal, but according to 

who residVin the East of Nepnf , *' EaSt, " and a PP oars to mean ““d include all porsons of Tibotan origin 


Tibetan Bhotia 
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according to Mr. Earle, is identical with Sharpd but an educated Ydkba 
assures mo that there is a slight difference between the two languages. Toto 
is spoken by a small community m the Jalpaiguri district wHose° ancestors 
piobabl) came from Bhoton, and. who have not yet abandoned their tribal 
speech m favour of Bengali. 

Tibetan, of course, is well known, but the other languages of this group 
havo not boon properly exammod. Tsangln or the form of Bhotau Bhot& 
.spoken on the Assam frontier is said bj- Logan to hare been largely influenced 
by the adjoining Bodo languages, but, judging from tbe words Collected by 
Hodgson, both it and Sharpa are, m their vocabularies at least, almost purely 
Tibetan. I bare been favoured by Mr. Walsh with the following interesting 

note on the mutual intelligibility of these dialects: & 

I have consulted soveral Tibetans about the mutual differences between these languages 
and heir relative intoll.gibili tv to ouo another The general opinion is that taking Cental 
Tibetan as tho standard, the Bhotaneso is the least intelligible of all to persons of the other 
countries. A Bhotanese null understand a Tibetan better than the Tibetan will under- 
stand lmn, though they can make themselves mutually understood. A Sharpa would hardly 
understand a Bhotanese at all, as m their case tho variation from tho standard Tibetan is i‘u 
another direction. Similarly, the Sikhm Language being spoken slowly and the consonants 
more clearly pronounced than in ahbetnno r> Bhotanese, a Bhotanese would understand a 
Sikkimitc more easily than a Sikkmr Bhotia would understand him. They could however 
make themselves mutually intelligible. The two languages of the above group that are the 
most similar and easily intelligible to one another are Sikkim Bhotia and standard Tibetan 
This is owing to too i fact that there has # always been intercourse between Sikkim and 
Tibe., and tin, the Sikkim method of talking is slow and the consonants are more clearly 
pronounced than m Tibetan. J 

For this latter reason too, a Sharpii will understand a Sikkim Bhotia more easily than 
the latter will understand him. 

I am not in a position to offer an opinion on tbe point but it is probable that tbe 
admixture of Malayan-Mongolian blood with tho Bhotanese through the A«am frontier 
tribes, has offered their language to some extent, and may account for the difference 
between it and flnndard Tibetan. There is n noticeable difference in tbe phvsiognomv of 
the Bhotanese and the Tibetans; the cheek-bones of tho Bhotanese are more prominent 
and the typo of face slightly different. r ’ 

A comparison of the language returns with the Caste Table shows that 
tho tribes of this group m almost all cases speak their own tribal dialects 

631. The Sikkim group includes only three languages, Limbu, Lepcba or 

Tue Sikkim Gaorr. an< * P^undl. Lepcba is a nick-name given 

to the people concerned by the Nepalese. They 
call themselves Kong, and are known to the Tibetans as Rong-pa or Miin-pa. 

Dhirnal has hitherto been classed with the Bodo 
family, in consequence of Hodgson’s associating it 
with the latter in his famous essay on the Koch, 
Bodo and Diurnal .tribes. But at the time when 
this essay was written, the linguistic unity of all the 
languages now classed as Tibeto-Burman had not 
been recognised, and it was to the proof of this that Hodgson’s efforts were 
directed. It does not appear that he ever considered tbe question of differen- 
tiating these languages by groups, and a glance at the comparative vocabulary 
given by hunt will show that Dhirnal differs from Bodo to a far greater extent 
than docs Tipara or Garo, or in fact than any other language assigned to the 
Bodo group. I give below a list of sixteen out of thirty Dhirnal words for which 
corresponding words were found in one or other of the neighbouring lan-mao-es 
and also the equivalents iu Bodo : — X ° ° & ’ 


Limbu 

Lcjiclw 

Dhima! 


Total 


22.033 

19.271 

607 

41.016 


English. 

Dkimfil. 

Bodo. 

Languages of Sikkim and Nepal. 

Bird 

Jiha 

Daneken 

- 

Jha (Sharpa). 

Blood 

Hifei 

Thoi 

Hi (Newar). 

Gat ' 

Menkon 

Mouji 

ITyong (Limbu). 

Dog 

Kliia 

Cho'ima 

Kbia (Limbu). 


_ 7 7 Vf: ir -Lt™- “““ **"«• “> .irs? " “• -i coueettoa of 

Tsangla Bhotanese sentences by tho late 31r. E. Stack, i.c.s. f was published a few years wo bv ft* 
Assam Administration. ° J 

t Essays on Indian Subjects, volume I, page 1. 

J The Dhima aud Bodo words have been taken from Hodgson’s Essay on the Koch, Bodo and Dblm«l 
tribes and iho others from the lists of words given in Part II of the Languages, Literature and History of 
2fcpal. 1 
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English. 

Dhimdl. 

Bodo. 

Languages of Sikkim and Nepal. 

Ear 

Egg 

Eye 

Eire ... 

Goat . 

Hair ... 

Hog 

Horn 

Horse 

Iron 

Mountain 

Light 

Nahathong ... 
Thui 

Mi 

Men 

Echd 

Moi-Shu 

Paya 

Dang 

On-hya 

Ohir 

Rd 

Jolkd 

Khoma 

Doudo’i 

Mogon 

Wdt 

Burma 

Khomon 

Nong Yoma ... 

Gong 

Gorai thdngan 

Shdrr 

Hdjo 

Shrang 

Nhaipong (Newdr). 

A-ti (Lepohfi) Thin (Limbu). 

Miir (Limbu) a-mik (Lepoha). 

Me (Limbu) Mi (Lepoha.) 

Sdr (Lepoha). 

Moi (Gurung) Mod (Khambu). 

Pyd (Chepfmg) Phd (Newdr) Phag 
(Limbu), 

Tdng (Limbu). 

On (Lopohd and Limbu). 

Ohyd (Tibetan). 

Rok (Lepoha). 

Jala (Newdr). 


There can he no doubfc that in its vocabulary at least Dhim&l is 
much more nearly allied to the other languages than to Bodo. Whether it 
should be assigned to the Nepal or the Sikkim group is less easy to say, but 
so far as its vocabulary is concerned it seems to resemble Limbu more than 
any other language, and it has accordingly been placed in the Sikkim group. 

The title of this group is that given to it by Mr. Oust, but so far as it 
implies that its present head-quarters is in Sikkim, it is somewhat misleading, as 
out of a total of 41,916 persons speaking these languages, only 13,855 are found 
in what is now known as Sikkim. The majority (26,218) were enumerated in 
the Darjeeling district. Historically the term is more correct, as the part of 
the Darjeeling district where the Limbus and Lepchas are found has been taken 
from Sikkim within comparatively recent times.* The Dhimals, however, live 
in the Terai, in the Siliguri thana and in the adjoining portion of Nepal. The 
Lepchas, Limbus and Dhimals, like the tribes of the Himalayan linguistic 
group, in almost all cases speak their own peculiar dialects. The Lepchas have 
a character of their own which is said to have been invented by one of their 
former kings. Its general characteristics including its palatal sibilants, clearly 
point to Tibetan as the source of the Raja’s inspiration but some of the indivi- 
dual letters seem to differ altogether from the corresponding Tibetan ones. 

The Limbus are also said by Hodgson to have a character peculiar to 
themselves, but I have not been able to procure any specimen of it. According 
to Hodgson it is difficult to assign it to any known origin, f 

532. The Nepal group comprises such of the languages of Nepal (other than 

the Aryan Khas) as were returned at the Census. 
Hodgson mentions many other languages as spoken 
in that most polyglot of countries and gives a 
number of comparative vocabularies and gramma- 
tical notes in a series of papers contributed 
originally to the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and subsequently reprinted in two books 
entitled respectively — “The Languages, Literature 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet ” and “ Essays on 
Indian Subjects.” These papers, though most of 

them were written more than half a century ago, 

are still in . many cases the only source of infor- 
available regarding the dialects with which they' deal. As in the 
case of the Himalayan and Sikkim groups, the speakers of these languages in 
Bengal are found almost entirely in Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri. 

533. The most numerous of these languages is that which I have designated 

r..,,.. ... n Yijrxrt Khambu. It is not really a separate language, but a 

collection of sixteen dialects, J one of which, Bailing, 
has been described with considerable fulness by Hodgson. It should be explained 
that Hodgson gives the appellation Kiranti to these dialects, and includos in 


Nepal Gdoop. 


Munni 

... 32,062 

G wrung 

... 6,142 

hlangnr 

... 16,66 1 

JvJinmbu 

... 43,390 

Nownr 

7,491 

Tlmmi 

81.1 

Yiikhu 

... 1,251 

Manila 

... 902 

Jluyu 

... 21 

Sunuwar 

... 6,006 


Total 


113,210 


motion 



1 expression "SolaL 

ci .... ------ -rr--- j luuunuu seems to have no connection 

a P r “ T,uce o£ Eastern Tibet, whoso inhabitants, called Khampfi, aro well known on tlto 

A " »**« it udiKL 
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the term, \ aklia and Limbu. Kiranti is a Sanskrit derivative which is used in 
the Malmbbarntu in a ver}* wido sense as meaning any border tribe, and 
although it is now applied by outsiders to all the tribes inhabiting the country 
between the Dud Kosi and the Singilcla ridge, I am informed by an educated 
Vakha that, strictly speaking, it is the designation only of the Rdis, i.c. of the 
Jiindnrs and Vakhas who inhabit the portion of the present kingdom of Nepal 
which lies between the Tanibor river on the east and the Dud Kosi on the 
west. Jimdar is often treated as a synon}*m for ICliambu and in the Language 
Table I have taken it to bo so, I am now informed, however, that the two terms 
are quite distinct. The Jvhambus of Darjeeling often assume the title of Rai 
and claim to be the same as Jitndar but their pretentions are not admitted in 
Nepal. Their country or Khambnsm lies to tire north-east of Kirdnt Desh on 
the southern spurs of the Himalayas. The Limbu country, or Limbudn is east 
of Kirant Desh and south-east of Khnmbnan. Towarcls the Mechi river the 
Limbus arc much mixed up with Lepchas. Their language has been treated as 
belonging to the Sikkim group of languages, while lvliambu and Ydkha have 
been classed with the Nepal group ; but this, as already explained, is due to 
the fact that, in the absence of a scientific comparative analysis of these 
languages, our grouping is geographical rather than philological. Like the 
Khambus, the Limbu, Vakha and Jinidar tribes have each several distinct 
dialects. More than 00 per cent, of the Khambus enumerated in Bengal were 
entered as speaking Khambu.* Those who returned other languages were 
found mainly in the .Talpaiguri district. Very few of the Vakhas living 
in .lalpniguri have retained their tribal tongue, whereas in Darjeeling very few 
have abandoned it. It is said that even in their own country these tribes, 
women as well as men, can all speak Kims ns well as their own dialects. 

531. The Murmis are also known nsTatnang Bhotins. There are traditions 

of their emigration from Tibet to Nepal, and for this 
* reason it has been proposed to class their language 

with the Himalayan group. The vocabularies given by Hodgson, however, give 
ri^e to the presumption that it is more closely related to the Nepal group. 
In a list of 15 words, I counted 2$ that closely lesembled the corresponding 
Gurung words against only 14 that were like Tibetan. In dress and 
appearance also they resemble the Nepalese tribes rather than the Tibetans, and 
their present home is in Nepal. The Murmis have retained their tribal form 
of speech, and it is only in Jalpaigurithat a few of them speak other languages. 

535. Ncwar is interesting ns being thenneient State language of Nepal before 

the overthrow of the Ncwar dynasty in 1769. Unlike 
.\rw*r~ the other dialects of this group, it is the speech of 

a nationality or country rather than of a single tribe. The Xewars were the 
subjects of the old Ncwar kingdom, irrespective of the particular castes to which 
they belonged, just as the Bengalis arc the inhabitants of Bengal and the 
Assamese of Assam in the restricted sense in which that word was used prior 
to the formation of the Assam Province in lS74.t 

Buddhism spread to Nepal at a very early date, but although the majority 
of the Newars were Buddhists they preserved their own national language. 
Their sacred books were in Sanskrit, but the medium of conversation in 
ordinary life remained purely Ncwar, and it has done so to the present day.J 
In this respect Buddhism presents a great contrast to the Hinduism of Northern 
India. Except in the solitary case of Manipur, wherever the Hindu religion 
has penetrated, the language is also of the Hiudu type, but Buddhism leaves its 
votaries in possession of their own language, not only in Nepal and Tibet, but 
also in Araknn and Burma. The reason may perhaps be that Buddhism was an 
active, proselytising religion and was thus prepared to meet its neophytes 
half way, whereas admission to the Hindu social system is ordinarily accorded 
only to those who conform in all respects to the customs ana practices 
of their Hindu neighbours. 

Newdr has three alphabets known as Bhanjin Mola, Ranja and Newari, all 
traceable to the Devanagari. The two former appear to have been used only 

• Khambu here, as in Table X, includes Jinidar. 

t Ncwar and Sepal are merely diSerent forms of the same word. n 

J This will be apparent fiom an examination of the Tocabnlnries at page o rf teq., Part I, St page 29 ez 
teq., Part II ofibe Languages, Literature and History of >' opal A few words are found of Siiskrii origin, 
but these relate chiefly to religions and abstract ideas. 
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i. v i.i._ Buddhist Newdrs, and even amongst them they are no longer in vogue. 
The Newari character is still current, and it is this that TVe see m the mscrip- 

tions on the Nepalese coins. • j. , 

In the Darjeeling district almost all the Newdrs speak their own dialect, 

but in Sikkim more than two-fifths of the total number enumerated returned 
•Ivhas as their language, while in Jalpaiguri barely one-third still speak Newdr. 
536. We may pass rapidly over the other languages of this group. Gurung 

and Mangar are spoken by the well known tribes 
Other Languages. 0 f same names who form the back-bone of our 

Gorklia regiments. They and the Sunuwdrs have their home in the basin of 
the Gandak, to the north-west of Nepal Proper, but they have spread eastwards 
and are now to be found all over Nepal, and even in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 
The Gurungs, who, in Western Nepal are Buddhists, following the Ldmds of 
Tibet show more marked affinities to Tibetan in their vocabulary than do 
most of the other Nepal tribes. They are now abandoning Buddhism for 
Hinduism, and at the same time are giving up their tribal language in favour 
of Khas. Barely 42 per cent, of the Gurungs found in Bengal (including 
Sikkim) returned Gurung as their language.* The Mangars are much more 
faithful to their mother-tongue, and nearly 88‘ per cent, returned it at the 
census. The Sunuwdrs and Thamis have also as a rule preserved their own 
language. Thami is sometimes supposed to be identical with Suuuwar, but this 
is a mistake as will be seen from a comparison of the Thami words given 
below with the Sunuwar vocabulary collected by Hodgson : — f 


Air— PhasA, 

Ant — Tibu. 
Arrow — Paid. 
Bird — Rdhaleng. 
Blood — Chai. 
Bono— Kosd. 
Buffalo — Mesha. 
Cow— Seyd. 


Day— OMng. 
Dog— Kuoku. 
Ear — Kulnd. 
Earth — Ndsd. 
Eye — M4she. 
Eire — Me. 
Eowl — Wd. 
Eish — Ndngd. 


Hand — L6k. 
Head— Kfipu. 
Bing— Lungur. 
Horn— Ndm. 
House— Nem. 
Iron— Chinem. 


„ It is needless to observe that tbe Mdnjhi here shown has no connection with 
Santal or Bagdi, but refers to the dialect of the Nepal caste of that name.J It 
is spoken by about half the persons shown as Manjhi by caste, but it is possible 
that the caste return may include some persons who ought to have been classed 
as Santals. Hayu or Vdyu is spoken by a tribe inhabiting the basin of the 
Kosi, east of Nepal Proper. Their language has been fully described by 
Hodgson. It was returned by only 24 persons in Bengal. 

537. Leaving the northern sections of- the Tibeto-Burman family we come 

The Bodo Group -° g reat Bodo group, of which Kachari or Mech 

“ 5 " is usually taken as the main representative. It is 

probable that languages of this family were at one time widely spoken 

in Bengal Proper, esjjecially north of the Padma, 
but they have given way to Bengali; and at the 
present time they are current only in Jalpaiguri, 
Mymensingh, Dacca and Hill Tippera.§ Their 
stronghold is now in Assam where they are still 

spoken by nearly half a million people. Thanks 

mainly to the labours of Hodgson and, more 
recently, of Messrs. Endle and Anderson, these languages are well known. 
T. hev were discussed at some length in the Assam Census Report of 1891, and 
have recently been very fully described by Dr, Grierson in connection with 
the Linguistic Survey, They will, therefore, be dealt with very briefly 


cell 

KneliAri 

Giro 

Timm 

Koeli 


Total 


21,175 

234 

36,145 

101,671 

12,622 

171.747 


, °f Gurungs, 2.721 returned their language as Khas and only 1,782 in Gurung. It Las 

ccn . .aied that where a J» epah knows Khas as well as Lis tribal language bo prefers to return the 
femur, but this cannot explain the great defection from their tribal language on the part of the Guruncs 
as i-oinrarcd with other tribes. Of the 2.440 MtUlffftWl entlmopnfrtrl fiSl.ln*. 1— A «-./* 1 ® 


jusjjzi .-wsrv5KKS=r sss^sss, 'sm&srsi 

t Language*. .literature and Iteligion of Nepal and Tibet, Part II, page 29. 

,-„. r ,B F t0 llo<3 e 5 , 0 ? the dfsimation embraces two tribes. Kdswar and Botia, each sucakimr n dis 

5 A • ,:^n" rLo«n?me ^ * ft 6 °? nCC °? nt of lllcir oceupatioh as fishoiS 8 ° 

TiU-to-Barmsa langua^.*” traces of a pnor Drandian formation are more marked in Bodo than in othc 


I 
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53$. Mooli is a foreign word popularly derived from Mleclichhn. Tho 

!',T° r Tm' !^° I ,'™ 1 °* 11,0 K ? C ¥ ri ', » 

iiouo, winch seems originally to Iiavo merely signified 
man.* It is almost identical with tho Ivnclum of tho Assam Valley, but has 
been shown separately in accordance with past, prnctico. Of tho total number of 
Much speakers, nil but 000 were enumerated in Jnlpniguri. About 86 per cent, 
nf the persons returned ns belonging to tho Meoh tribe epoak their own 
language, but this high proportion is duo, not so much to tho Meclies being 
as n class unaffected by the example of their neighbours, ns to tho fact that tho 
adoption of Bengali ns n language is usually accompanied by conversion to 
Hinduism and an effort to obtain recognition ns good Hindus by abandoning 
the old tribal name and assuming some less distinctive appellation, such as 
Bajhansi, Kuri Sajjnn or Kuri. The language, however, seems to have held 
its own during the last decade, and tho number returned ns speaking it is only 
about -ion less than in 1801. The persons who returned their language 
as Karbari were immigrants from Assam enumerated in Hill Tippora. Their 
dialect is thus probably that of North Cachar which is commonly known as 
Bimtisa. The Kachans by tribe outnumber the persons returned as speaking 
the Kachan language in tiio proportion of 4 to 1. 

'fhe home of the Garos is in Assam, in tho hills to which they have given 
their name. In this province the language is spoken mainly in 'Mymonsingh, 
hut it has also been returned in Dacca, Jnlpniguri, Rangpur and ICucli Bihar. 
There has h**t*n mi increase of *15 per cent, in the number of Garo speakers 
since ls:«l, which is dm* mainly to tho figures for Mymonsingh. More than 
per cent, of the persons returned us Garo by caste speak tho Garo language. 
Thu reason, tn in the ease of the Medics, is not that Garo is specially qualified 
to resist the encroachment nf Bengali hut that when its speakers abandon it 
in favour of this language, they at the same time affect to he Hindus and hide 
the ir origin under some, new designation. There nre in Mymonsingh several 
castes^.*;, llajang and Uadi) which nre clearly of Garo origin. Two dialects 
of Garo were returned in Mymonsingh, vh. Along with 1,417 and Dual with 14G 
speakers. The former is mentioned by Dr. Grierson as being spoken in tho 
I.mwr fsonu'svuri valley. The latter is probably the same ns Dalu which, 
according to the Linguistic Survey, is spoken in a village of the same name on 
the Bogai river. The term 11 Nam Danu !> is applied to Gdroswho have left the 
hills ami settled in the plains, and Dalu is also the name of a professedly 
Hindu caste of obviously Garo origin. 

530. The language described as Koch is spoken by a small number of 

people, who call themselves Koch Mandd, living in 
IlC, u ‘ tho Mndhupur jungle on tho borders of Dncea and 

Mvmensingh.t It was formerly thought that the Koch Mantle wore a remnant 
of’ the great Koch tribe which in North Bengal has lost its tribal identity by 
assuming the gurb of Hinduism and tho nnino of a Hindu caste. Latterly, 
however, the belief lias prevailed that they aro morel) 7 Garos with a slight 
veneer of Hinduism. Their langunge is very closely allied to Garo, but so 
also probably was that of tho truu Koch.J In Dacca most of tho persons 
returned ns Koch by easto speak tho Koch lunguage, but in MymensingU 
more than 95 per cent. Iir.vc abandoned it in favour of Bengali. In 1891 no 
Koch speakers were retumed in Mymensingh, and only about half the present 
number in Dacca. The difference can only bo attributed to a more accurate 
return on the present occasion. 


• IWo-k still innin man in Tipiiru. 

t Miimlr in Garo mean* 'umn* m«l tin* expression seems to lend somo support to the hypothesis that 
has been put forward that tin* word ' Kachan 1 is derived from * Koch-arui ' or sons of iho Koch. 

} Tin* is not tiic plan* for a lengthy disoussion of the origin of tho Koch Aliindd but I venture 
to mention a fetv argument* wliieli seem to support the onrlior theory. Tlio Koch AIAndd have 
tho same legend regarding their descent from n union between Mnhtideb nnd Hira that is given in the 
annul* of the Koeli Kings, and the general idea in the locality they inhabit is that they canto from a 
north-westerly direction. Five of their sixteen sections given in tho Tribos and Castes of ltengnl hnvo tho 
word Jlnrmng prefixed to their designation, which seems to afford a clear indication of their former 
connection with the Assam district of iho same nnnic._ The old oouvso tif tho Brahmaputra notes not far 
from their present home, and they might (jnito onsily have oomo thither from tho country whero tho 
Koch kings formerly rulud. There nro Gfiro sot tiers iu Dinajpnr who havo found their way thither from 
Myincusingh, and tho journey of the Koch MAndd in iho opposito dirootion, ..... down stream, would naeo 
been n muck easier out*. The Koch filtimle have no tradition of any connection with tho Garos. 
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Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


47 

692 


Total 


739 


In North Bengal Koeli has not anywhere been returned as a language. 
The Rdjbansi Koch of that part of the country now speak corrupt Bengali, and 

have completely forgotten their old triballanguage. , , . . 

540. Seventy-five per cent, of the Tipara speakers are found in the 

State of Hill Tippera, and-, most of the rest in the 

Chittagong Hill Tracts; a few only are 'found 
in the adjoining districts to the north and west. . The language is in 
most respects very similar to Kachari, and where it differs, Garo frequently 
supplies the connecting link. Sometimes, too, Tipard words which have dis- 
appeared from Kachdri are still preserved in the moribund Bodo dialect 
spoken by the Morans of Upper Assam.* The persons who still call themselves 
Tiparas almost to a man speak the tribal language. Some of the Riyang 

Tiparas (as shown in the margin) returned their 
language as feiyang, but tbe great majority con- 
tented themselves with the general term Tipard. I 
am not aware if the dialect spoken by the Riyangs 
differs in any way from that of other Tipdras. Tipard was returned as the 
language of 021 Kukis, 314 “Kshattriyas,” 159 Kahepangs, 114 Mursangs, 101 
Kathichhuas, 59 Muhammadans and 6 Chakmas, 

541. The Kuki-Chin languages are more nearly allied to the Burmese than 

to the Tibetan branch of the Tibeto-Burman 

Eoki-Ciiin Gcovr. family. They are spoken chiefly in the hill range 

that divides Assam from Burma, and were returned in Bengal, with very few 
exceptions, only in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera, both of which 
tracts lie on the western extremity of this range. Neither of them found a 
place in the language returns of 1891. Manipuri, Meithei or Mekhali stands 

apart from the other Kuki-Chin languages, in that 
it has preserved many traces of a more ancient 
stage of phonetic development, and thus some- 
times agrees more closely with Burmese aud even 
with Tibetan than with the other languages of the 
group. It is interesting as being, so far as I 
know, the only language in Northern India which 
has been retained intact by a tribe that has accepted 
Hinduism and for which the Brdhmans have 
invented a written character (based of course on the Devanagari). The 
characters used for Tibetan, Newar and other Himalayan languages were also . 
derived from India, hut they were apparently in all cases introduced under 
Buddhist and not Hindu auspices. The persons speaking Manipuri outnumber 
the persons returned as Manipuri by race, as in their case the abandonment 
of the tribal language is by no means a necessary preliminary to conversion, 
and they often described themselves in the schedules as Brahman or Kshat- 
triya without adding the word Manipuri, aud so escaped being relegated 
to that category. This explains why in Dacca there are 132 persons speaking 
the Manipuri language, while none are shown as Manipuri by race. In Hill 
Tippera it is returned as the language of 4 84 Muhammadans of Manipuri 
origin, and also of 17 Napits and 9 Tiparas. 

Strictly speaking, Kuki is not the name of a language at all. It is a term 
applied by the people of the plains to various hill tribes on this frontier, much 

in flin ernon in wliinli J _1 1 j. T_ il nLJil TT-n _ 


Manipuri 
Kuki 
Hall :1m 


Bnningi 
nkhu 


Pan 
Khynng 
Khaim 
Lnshci 


13,446 

6,838 

3,672 

660 

113 

414 

1,469 

131 


Total 


26,642 


in the sense in which Pah Aria is often used elsewhere.f In the Chittagong Hills 


* According to Mr. Anderson, Kachari baa Buffered from phonetic decay more than most of the 


languages o! this croup. Thus Tipard ru(pircj becomes hu in Kachari ancl chd (eat) becomes zd ; the 
G-iro, not (home) become — — - - ■ - - 


that process of 


becomes -na, and so, on., “ Wo also," says Dr. Griorson, " see going on before our eyes 
• vi » ® ne ”!r ‘“l 110 ? w hich in all the languages of the family has turned dissyllables into 
monosyllables. Thvsjran to dry’’ is compounded of two words ji “make" and tdn “ dry." 

.. .7 11 has been suggested that the word is really Koh-ki or ‘ hill-msn ” an Urdu variant for Pahdria, but 
if this were the derivation the town would bo Koh-ka not Koh-U. Khu means “village’' in Kliami and 
C r .7 ku fc i-Chin languages, and k-i or l-hfi is sometimes the sign of . the Genitive. It is possible that some 
o. the tnbM Uis. met wnh when asked, who they wore described themselves as men of such and such, 
viaa-es. Thus a man from a hypothetical village Langrin might reply “ Langrin khn-ki " and the word' 
fa.ia.fci m igh t thus betaken as indicating the tubal name. Wo know that the name of the Khami tribe 

‘village" as stated above, and 
’ Balte Khumi and the word 
1 be mentioned here that the 
•Hang, tab meaning “ high ’ 
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ilio term » used freely, not only of persons across the frontier, but also of 
people of nil tribes other than that to which the speaker himself belongs. As 
regards language therefore, t he term is practical I 3 * equivalent to “ Kuki-UIno , 
unspecified." In Hill Tippora it probably refers mainly to the Haltem and 
Knngkhol dialects. 

1 have included under this head the threo dialects shown in the margin, 

not mentioned by Dr. Grierson, which were re- 
jil rs 7 u } rnctl ns la»in*agC9 in Hill Tippora. Of the other 

Nxi.ViVr.s’ "! b dialects of this group Hallam and Lushei were 

returned exclusively in Hill Tippora; and Banjoul 
l’ankhu, Kliynng and Klinmi. in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Lushei, Banjoei 
Rtul Pankhu belong to what Dr. Grierson calls the central group of Kuki- 
Chin languages; Hallam and Rnngkhol to the Old Ivuki ; and Khj-ang and 
Khntni to the southern group. " ° 

fits, 'i'he review of Bengal languages comes to an end with the Burma 
Frtv* Owt P*m»P» comprising Burmese, Arakaneso and Mru. 

Burmese is spoken by a few scattered immigrants 
all over the lb evince Arnknnese, which is merely the dialect of Burmese spoken 
in Arakan. is the language of the Mnghs sottlod in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 

Chittagong, Backergungc and Hill Tippera. There 
are also Mnghs in Tippera and Noakhali, but these 
now speak Bengali,* ns do the Chakmas to whom 
reference has already been made. Many of the 
Mnghs of Chittagong also have returned Bengali 
ns their language. Mru is a distant cousin of 
Burmese, and is spoken by n tribe of the same name in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
&j:t. In reviewing briefly the local extent of the different languages spoken 
^ _ in Bengal it has been repentedh- stated that a non- 

Ti:i I TMkif or scncr. Aryan tribe has already abandoned or is gradually 
giving up its own native language. Occasionally it is replaced by another non- 
Aryan dialect, us in the case of the Onions of somo parts of Rancid, who speak 
Mundiiri, or of the Khnrius of Kconjlmr, who speak Onion, but more fre- 
quently it is on Aryan tongue which ousts it. Thus the Hindu refugees 
in Western Nepal carried with them their language which, after gradually sup- 
planting the original Kims, is now steadily gaining fresh adherents at the 
expense of the various hill dialects current xn Nepal. The Koches of Northern 

.. • « * i.i# ..... ii .♦. 


lli.rr.Me 

ir 

Mru 


To'.il 


4f.T 

Jf.4M 

:4.mo 



Plateau and in Midnanorc. The Chakmas have given up Arakanese and 
now use a mongrel dialect of Bengali, which they write in an old form of tlxo 
BuimcfO character. The Mnghs of Tippora and Noakhali have forgotten their 
own language altogether and those of Chittagong are gradually following 
suit. In the Sonthnl Pnrganns tho Aldl Pahdriiis know only broken Bengali, and 
in Ilnznribngh and Ranchi a kind of Magahi is spoken everywhere as a lingua 
jr area, and is gradually ousting the tribal dialects, even in the family circle. 

The reverse, however, never happens. There is no known case where 
any community 1ms abandoned an Aryan language and adopted a non-Aryan 
one. The LoMis and Tantis of Chota Nagpur who were returned as speaking 
Mundiiri and Onion are not Hindus, but aborigines, to whom these func- 
tional designations have been applied, f Nor does a community speaking one 
form of Aryan speech easily give it up in favour of another. Muhammadans 
of up-country origin all over Bengal preserve the speech they brought with 

• On no'.icmc tho absence of Araksnese from the lan puage tables for Tippera and Noakhali, I caused 
the schedules to he referred to, and subsequently referred the matter to the District Magistrates for local 
enquiry the result of which established the accuracy of the census record. All the Maglis in these 

**' **+ Colonel" Dalton speaks of the persons thus designated in the KolhSn ns “ remnants of the Aryan 
colonies that tho lios subjugated" who learnt tho IIo language, but this does not appear to be tho case. 
There arc some foreign tJDikku) settlers in the IIo country but the Deputy Commissioner reports that, 
tbouoli they are conversant with Ho, they have not ordinarily given up or forgotten their own language 
which remains the vehicle ol conversation among themselves. In a few esses, in tho moro remote locali- 
ties where their number is very .mail, they have abandoned their own languages and now speak only IIo, 
but'these cates aro so rare and tho circumstances are so exceptions! that they can scarcoly bo taken as 
constituting an exception to. the general assertion made in the text. 
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Abtak Lakuaoes. 


case 


them * In their case, religious prejudice may account for it, but the peculi- 
arity is not confined to Muhammadans. In Singhbhum, Bengali, Hindi and 
Oriva an spoken side by side, and in Manbhutn also the Aryan dialects are 
tribal rather than local. A more extreme case is furnished by the biyaigirs ot 
Midnapore and the Kichaks of Dacca: both are small isolated communities who 
have been settled in the midst of a Bengali population for many years, and yet 
they have both preserved their original Gujardti" dialect almost unchanged. 

544. The phenomenon of one form of speech superseding another has often 

been noticed, and all over the world we see races 
Causes or Peedouinauce or gpggjfag languages introduced from outside.f 

Sometimes it is due to conquest, as in the 
of Alsace and Lorraine. It more often arises from contact and friendly- 
intercourse, when the more advanced and easier of the two languages is 
adopted as a lingua franca, and then gradually ousts the weaker tongue . 
Thus Greek was at one time the common form of speech throughout Asia 
Minor and Northern Egypt. Both of the above causes were doubtless at work 
in ancient times in India. The tribes of Aryan speech who entered India 
from the North-West imposed tbeir language on the people they subdued, 
while those whom they did not subdue gradually adopted it. The non-Aryan 
languages had no written character and no literature; their vocabularies were 
scanty, and they bad no words to express many of the ideas, practices and 
implements, introduced by the invaders. They were thus bound to succumb to 
Aryan dialects wherever, they came into contact, even if in other respects the 
conflict had been an equal one. But the Aryan dialects had other advantages. 
They were spoken by men of superior intelligence, knowledge and energy, who 
forced their way to the front, even in States that preserved their independence. 
More important still, they were the language of a religion of a far more 
elevated type than the primitive animism and demon worship prevalent 
amongst the non- Aryan tribes, an d' possessing a priest-hood far more subtle 
and awe-inspiring than the simple exorcists of the earlier faiths. 

A striking instance of the way in which these moral influences can affect 
language without any aid whatever from physical force is afforded in the 
history of Assam. The Ahoms conquered Upper Assam early in the 13th 
century, and gradually extended their dominion over the whole of the Assam 
Valley. They were never in any way subject to any Hindu power, and even 
the Muhammadans not only failed to conquer them, but were eventually forced 
to retire before them. Yet in less than four centuries from their first appear- 
ance, we find them employing Hindus as envoys, and using Sanskrit as the 
language of the inscriptions on their coins and copper-plate land grants and as 
the me'dium of communication with other kingdoms. A hundred years later 
tbeir king formally embraced Hinduism and became the disciple of a Brahman 
priest from Nadia. The Ahom tongue gradually fell into desuetude, and has 
long since disappeared from the realm of living speech, leaving scarcely any trace 
on the Aryan language which supplanted it.J This case is the more remarkable 
as Ahom had a written character and literature, and there was a power- 
ful. body of tribal priests who did their utmost to preserve the language and 
religion on which their own position so much depended. 

545. The gradual disappearance of the non-Aryan dialects is thus only a 
matter of time.. Even now it is only in the remoter tracts and in the less 
a . cce ^|bl e m 3 *! inhospitable hills that they still flourish. In the Himalayan Terai 
the Diurnal and Mech tribes still hold to non- Ary an dialects, but the Thdrus all 

*Tho Musalmans of Orissa, though they form an exceedingly small fraction of tho population, have 
preserved a fairly pure, though not very grammatical, Urdu as the language of their homo life. But 
they cannot write it any. moro than can tho domiciled Bengalis write Bengali, Whon they arc literate 
at ail they use the Onyu language and character. I should point out here that it does not follow that a 
Muhammadan in Bengal is of foreign ongm because ho sneaks Urdu. The Garpeda Bhuiyd family of 
Bamsoro were formerly^ Hindus, but since they becamo Muhammadans they have abandoned their native 
Onyu for the Hindustani of their co-religionists. 

t fp Africa, for example, tho term Bantu comprises a complicity of people representing every shade 
of tonadion between the pure Negro and tho Hamitic types, all of whom speak dialects of a common 
Imgaago. There is absolute linguistic unitv with tbe greatest physical diversity. So also in the United 
Mates, English is the languago spoken, not only by tho Anglo-Saxon race, but also by the descendants of 

!!l n w rant5 o£ b1 K J ? ah ° ntt i It!e3 0Dd by ‘bo negroes. In the British Islands tho speakers of English 
are vy no ipcrujs all Anglo-Saxon.?* 0 

. ag0 10 mako 8 ]‘*t ofj£hom words that have passed into Assamese, but was unable 

to find even City words in common use that have como down from the Ahom. 
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ppo.ik some form of Hindi, nnd (ho Koch talks what ho is pleased to call 
Bengali. At tho foot of the Garo Hills a few small settlements speak Garo or 
Koch, nnd in Chittagong many Mnghs still speak Arakanese. Otherwise it 
may bo said that throughout the Bengal plains Aryan languages reign 
supreme. And even in the hills, the struggle is going on and the non-Aryan 
dialects are gradually giving wav. In Nepal, ns we have seen, Khas is driving 
tho aboriginal tongues into oblivion. In llnzaribagh and Palamau a form 
of Mngabi Bill (hi is in common use ns a second language and is gradually 
bring adopted bv the non-Aryan tribes for domestic as well as foreign inter- 
course. In the Chota Nagpur States the Chnttisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi 
is supplanting all tho tribal dialect 1 *, while in tho Orissa States Oriya is the 
Court, language of the chiefs, and is steadily growing in favour amongst the 
local tribe*. Tho process of absorption will doubtless go on with increasing 
rapidity as communications continue to improve, and intercourse with the 
outside world becomes more and more extended nnd continuous. What the 
languages were which were spoken in Bengal before the Aryan dialects extin- 
guished them, wo can now only speculate. According to Logan there are 
traces of a Dra vidian element in the dialects not only of tho Bodo tribes, but 
even of tho Nngas nnd Manipuris. This seems to have been the earliest 
linguistic formation nil over India. It was displaced in Bengal by the Mon- 
Annm which has left a comparatively pure remnant in tho Khasi, while its 
mixture with the Hravidian in Bihar nnd Chota Nagpur led to the evolution of 
the Munda family of languages. Then came tho Tibeto-Burman formation 
which spread along the Himalayas and up the Ganges valley as far as tho 
Midi:innnd:i. To this linguistic family belonged the diulccts of the ancestors, 
not only of the Koch nnd Merh, but probably also of the Pod and Chnndal. It 
is now spoken only by n few scattered remnants nnd even in the names of places 
its influence is rarely seen. The Tista and the Dimla recall the Bodo word for 
water, 77 or />/, and so does the Di-chhu, now usually known ns the Jaldhaka 
river.* The Western Provinces of China and the eastern portion of Tibet 
:»rc in lagan's opinion the hive from which the tribes who spoke the Mon-Anam 
and Tibeto-Burman languages originally came. 

It will Ik* amply apparent from wlmt has already been said that the 
speakers of Aryan languages are by no means universally Aryans by race. 
These languages are spreading nt the present day without any racial admixture 
at all, and they may equally well have done eo in the past. The amount of 
foreign blood which the prevalence of the Aryan languages necessarily indicates 
is thus very small, nnd it is not absolutely certain that even this small 
admixture wa* Aryan. The people who brought the parent language may 
themselves have borrowed it from others, just as have those who are now spread- 
ing it, in the remote tracts where it is still struggling for the mastery. 

The position of tho Aryan languages as compared with the non-Aryan is 
specially strong, nnd it is not likely that tho preceding linguistic formations 
were spread so easily. In other words, it seems probable that the diffusion of 
tiie earlier invading’langtmgcs was accompanied by a more considerable racial 
mixturo than was the case in connection with tho spread of Aryan dialects in 
tin’s Provinco. Here, however, wc arc trenching on the domain of anthro- 
pometrv to which alone we must look for positive conclusions as regards race. 

540. In concluding this chapter it may be interesting to note the degree 
Uootf Prm«nri> is ncn of literary activity possessed by each language, as 
LiN'.rtus, evidenced by the number of books published in it. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the number of books published in each main 
language *in each year of the decade exclusive of official publications. 

C The total number of books of all kinds printed nnd published in Bengal 
during the decade 1891-1001 was 15,S43. Of these 9,331 were in Bengali, 
2,580 in English, 2SG in Musalmani Bengali, 1,323 in Oriva, 90S in Hindi, 
258 in Urdu, 730 in Sanskrit, 45 in Persian, 32 in Tibetan, 37 in Santali, 10 in 
Kims, 7 in Mundari and 43 in other languages. This is in addition to 127 
books published in Assamese and 60 iu other languages of that Province. 

• The Ca.U: of Dichhu i< the Tibetan word for water. Further cast in Assam (he majority of the 
river names wv derived from the Uodo, e.c., Di-pbann, Dihing, Dihong, Dibong, Dikhu, Difcrai, Dijn, 
0 . 0 . IaciJentsllv it may he mentioned here that AW is simply a variant of Khusti the Sowar word 
for “river." The Sanskrit names for the Tista are Trisf.na (thirst) and Tntrcfa (three springs) and a 
mythical oricin cf the river which accounts for these names is given in the £c!ila Fttrdn. Similarly 
the Kosi U raid to he KautUi, the daughter of Kusik ESja, king of Gadhi Here, as iu many other 
the name has preceded and suggested the myth. 
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CHAPTER X — LANGUAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. I— Showing the distribution of the total 

POPULATION BY LANGUAGE. 


Language. 

Persons. 

Male. 

Female. 

Proportion per ■ 

. 10,000 of 
population. 

1 

LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

Aryan 

Bengali 

Hindi ... ... ... 

Oriya ... 

Khas 

Marwari... ... ... 

Gujarati... 

Panjabi ... . ... 

Marathi... ... 

Assamese ... 

Others ... ... ... 

Munda ... 

Santah ... ... ... 

Mundari... ... ... 

Ho ... ... ... 

Bhumij ... ... ... 

Ehana ... ... ... 

Nora ... ... ... 

Mahli ... 

Hannah... ... ... 

Korwa ... 

Juang ... ... ... 

Tnria ... 

Asur 

Birjia ... 

Others ... ... ... 

Dravidian 

Oraon ... 

Malto ... ... ... 

Knndh ... 

Telugu 

Kisan ... 

Tamil ... 

Others ... 

Tibeto-Burman ... 

Tipara ... 

Arakanese 

Khambu 

Qaro 

Murmi ... 

Bhotia dialects (including 
Tibetan). 

Limbu ... 

Mech 

Lepcha ... 

Man gar 

Mampuri 

£ oci 

Mru 

Newnr ... 

KnM ; ;;; 

Gurung ... ... 

Sumrar ... 

Hallam ... 

Khami ... ... 

Takha ... ... ..’ 

Others ... ... 

j Khasi ... 

" ••• ••• 

Kbasi ... 

LANGUAGES FOREIGN 
TO INDIA. 

English ... 

Pashto ... 

Persian ... 

Chinese ... ” 

Arabic ... 

Others ... 

2 

78,433,630 

74,518,085 

41,432,899 

26,780,174 

6,202,761 

81,313 

10,677 

4,368 

2,280 

1,996 

1,031 

697 

2,781,211 

1,724,227 

403,383 

367,613 

111,210 

79,383 

23,827 

18,801 

17,342 

16,882 

10,798 

3,220 

3,126 

1,377 

1,022 

683,732 

543,605 

60,777 

65,656 

18,680 

2,056 

2.274 
786 

450,591 

101,671 

63,689 

43,390 

36,145 

32,062 

22,5U6 

22,035 

21,175 

19.274 
16,661 
13,445 
12,622 
10,484 

7,491 

6,838 

6,142 

6,006 

3,673 

1,469 

1,251 

3,763 

17 

37 

69,774 

48,460 

3,061 

3,020 

2,302 

1,254 

| 1,697 

3 

39,240,696 

37,289,542 

20,842,136 

13,312,453 

3,079,207 

41,949 

6,282 

3,040 

I, 990 

I, 058 
917 
610 

1,382,078 

858,418 

198,481 

182,635 

54,047 

40.603 

II, 635 
9,177 
8,732 
7,834 
5,809 
1,826 
1,645 

685 

651 

337,330 

266,205 

80,994 

27,625 

9,697 

1,036 

1,346 

427 

231,731 

62,643 

32,174 

22,128 

18,085 

16,024 

II, 898 

11.603 
11,266 

9,688 

8,961 

7,078 

6,297 

6,352 

4,020 

3,610 

3,076 

2,692 

1,793 

761 

669 

2,136 

14 

14 

37,491 . 

28,236 

2,9o3 

2,251 

2,064 

885 

1,102 

4 

39,192,941 

37,228,643 

20,690,763 

13,467,721 

3,123,644 

39,364 

4,395 

1.328 
290 
937 
114 

87 

1,399,133 

865,809 

204,902 

184,978 

57,163 

38,780 

12,192 

9,624 

8,610 

8,043 

4,989 

1,394 

1,481 

692 

471 

346,402 

277,800 

29,783 

28,030 

8,983 

1,019 

923 

359 

218,860 

48,928 

31,415 

21,264 

18,060 

16,038 

10,608 

10,432 
9,919 
9,686 
7,700 
6,367 
6,326 
. 5,132 
3,471 

3.328 
3,066 
2,314 
1,879 

7'S 

6 92 
1,628 

3 

3 

22,283 

20,214 

98 

769 

238 

369 

595 

6 

9,992 

9,494 

6,279 

3,412 

790 

10 

1 

1 

354 

220 

61 

47 

14 

10 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

87 

69 

8 

7 

2 

ii III 

57 

13 

8 

5 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 . 

8 

6 

Ml 

IIKII ‘ * ‘ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II— Showing the distribution by language op 

IOjOOO OP THE POPULATION OP EACH DISTRICT. 



NcitBEE TEE 10,000 SPEiKIKG 1ASOCAGES OF THE— 


Mur>hidabad ... 

Jcisore ... 

Xorth Bengal ... 

Rajshabi ••• • •• 

Dmajpnr — 

Jalpaiguri ... ... 

Darjeeling ••• 

Rangpur ' ••• ••• 

Bo~ra ... 

Patina ... ... 

Malda ... ... 

Kuril liihar ... ... 

Sikkim • •• 

East Bengal aaa ••• 

Khulna aaa aaa 

Dacca ... 

Mymensingh • •• 

Faridpur ... ... 

Backergunge ... ... 

Tippera ... ... 

Noakhali 
Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 

Hill Tippera ... ~ 

Xorth Bihar ... 

Saran ... ... 

Champaran ... ... 

Muraffarpnr ana aaa * 

Darhlianga ... ... 

Bhagalpur ... ... 

Pnruea aaa •>< 

South Bihar — 

Patna 

Gay a ... ... 

Shahabad ... ... 

Alonghyr Ml 

Orissa 

Cuttack 

Balasoro 

Puri ... ... 

Chota Xagpur Plateau 

Hacaribngh 

Racchi 

Palamau 

Manbhum 

Sinchbhuiu ... - ... 

Sontlial Parganas 
Annul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States 
Orissa Tributary States* 


Aryan 

family. 


PROVINCE 


Ml 

• a. 

9,494 

West Bengal 

aaa 

4aa 

- 

9,519 

llurdwan 

aaa 

• •• 


9.GS4 

Birbhum 

... 

aaa 

... 

0,401 

Bankura 

aaa 

||t 

• a 

9,106 

Midnarore 

Hooghly 

• •• 

... 

aaa 

9.S6S 

aaa 

... 

... 

9.8S3 

lion rah 

aaa 

in 

... 

9,947 

Central Ben gat 

Ml 

aaa 

9,911 

24-Parganss 

... 

aaa 

• •a 

9,922 

Calcutta 

aaa 

• •• 


9,676 

Nadia 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

9.995 


9,5oS 


9,S52 


9,97S 


9,946 


7,215 


Munda 

family. 


Draridian 

family. 



Tibeto- 

Barman 

family . 


Other 

languages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. Ill — Showing the distribution amongst 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriya and other languages op 10,000 persons in 


EACH DISTRICT. 


Disteiot. 


Bengali. 



Oriya. 


Other 

languages. 


PROVINCE 

West Bengal 

Burdwau ... ... 

Birbhum „. 

Bankura ... ... 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 

Howrah ... 

Central Bengal ... 

24-Parganas 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Jessore ... 

North Bengal 

Rajshahi 
Dina j pur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjoeling 

Rangpur 

Bogra ... 

Pabna 

Malda 

Kuch Bihar ... 

Sikkim. ... ... 

East Bengal 

Khulna 
Dacca ... 

Mymensingh 

garidpur ' 

Jsackorgunge 

Tippcra 

Noabhali 

Chittagong ... 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 
Hill Tippera 

North Bihar 

Saran 

Champaran ... ” 

Muzatlarpur 

Darbhanga ... 

Bhagalpur ... 

Pumea 

Sotith Bihar 

£ atna 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 

Orissa 

Cuttack 
Bala sore 

::: 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... 

Hazaribagh 

Ranchi 

Palawan .” 

Alanbhum 
Singhbhum *” 

Sonthal Parganas 
Angul 

S !! tes 


6,279 

8,778 


9,07* 


9,047 


9,708 


2,435 


9,896 


9,9G8 


3,853 


9,658 


1,923 



2,789 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. IV — showing the distribution by residence op 10,000 persons 


SPEAKING EACH LANGUAGE. 


IiiSOCAGM OS ltlDIA. 


North South n_-.„ 
Bihar. Bihar. O™ 54 * 




Epolen hr Tiasihrraatf. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Include* Sijalzfr. 
Spoken by Immigrants. 


Palauan aad Eiccht. 

Bis chi. 

Phiatuan. 

Orina Tributary States. 

Ranchi and Chsta Nsrpur Tributary E cate*. 
Biuchi- 

Orissa States. Siorhhhcm eud Uidcapcrc 
ChotaNarpur States, Bcyrs, Jaipairuri. 
Siuzhtiusj. 

Hazaribarh. SIrrhbteu asd Biuchi. 
Birbhuru aud Burd-raa. 

Chuta Nirpror State? and PaUtuau. 

Ditto ditto. 

Scribal Par rami. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Pj-.tr 

Sorthal Parrtra s. 

Chcta i'srptr 'nto!S7 States. 
dEZuh 

Orissa Tributary State*. 
Cuttani ar.d Peri. 

Spoils by Imssraz.il. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


3 | ~v-l -jrs: 

i Orly itt Jaijabruri. 


( OzZyis UaifKii?. 

D.tto. ' ” 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

lotto. 

Disc. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

D.ttt. 

Ditto. 

, Cit'd? in Byrertirzh. 

! JX. Ed iipptrx ini CnkUr'.rf IU.U. 
< it=?=t 

! Tf^zu _ 


j £r ';%rl . 

( i sp: £7 






























CHAPTER X — LANGUAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. V. — Comparing the statistics in the caste and. 


languages. 


JIUNDA FAMILY 

Agsria ... 

Asor 

Birjia .. 

Jains ... 

KhanA ... 

Mundiri 

Bhnmij 

TnriA 

Ho 

Birhor ... 

Kori 

Korwo ... , 

• Singti (Erasa) 

EantAli ... 
KArmAli ... 
Jlohli ... 


"West Bbsgae. 


38SJ71 




t35S.G35 

e,8i4 


23,441 


Koete Bengal. 


1B0j36B 


217,098 


East Enron. 


1,310 0,103 


DBAYIDIAN FAMILY 


75,430 


102 £9 S 


tibeto-busman family 

Bmalagan Group— 

Tibetan ... ... ••• 

Sikkim -Hhotia ... ... 

Bbotanese-tfbotia «* 

Sharpa-Bhotia a.i || 

Toto ... ••• ••• 

Eikkia Group — 

lirntra ... ... 

Lepcha .m -« 

T flnmal w ... ... 

Nepal Group— 

Mnrmt ... ... ... 

Garuns ... ••* 

Mansur ... ... ... 
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Language tables (Tables S and XIII) foe tbibes speaking dialects of their own. 
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Chapter 

CASTE. 


Classification of caste entries. 

.'<17. Tin: pr< -pnrntion of tlio cast** tnbh* w.v f next to that of occupations, 

tlio iim.'! difficult task in the whole course of the 
, V J= • *• 11 ( '* , *'* ! Om-ns operations. It was not only that thenumber 

1 * > *»f ‘•-•‘tv*- inn huge Province likcJIcngal, containing 

? vej.-.l v ab-provinc *- u with entirely different ensto-systenu 8 , is ver}' great, but 
nb > that the un-re ignorant ehi*«e< have very little idea as to what casto means 
mil are prone !<» return either their occupation, or their sub-caste, or their clan, 
f<r eh * > cue title by which they are known to their fellow-villagers. The class 
fr mIijV!i the (.Vm-u* (-numerators were necis’-arily drawn, moreover, is usually 
igm.ran! <»: all hut the ra-tv? commonly net with locally, and the latter were 
tin tvfer<- unable t*» c*»rri- 1 the* errors which the persons enumerated by them 
mica*, r-mmit. A* n r<»ult of this the ca*t«» return for Bengal in 1601 was 
v< rv iti- ouijdctc, and fitit of nbe.it forty n-wn million Hindus and Aniniisfs, 
:::< re than 2* mi'dinm* werv shown in the cn*te table under names indicating 
title. «>: r*:p.cti ':i. locality, etc., and no* under their true castes. The return of 
tin- t'-ar.i tiati-al g:«upv of Muhammadan** wa< t.wen more incomplete. In the 
1 di'trict, hr in-canc.*, u* t a single Khulu was shown in the final tables, 
h'-milar dnliruhh ► !md b»-en experience I «m previous occasions also, and it 
w: * j.*i yt 1 v v ith a vi'-w to ch ar up :h«* numerous doubts and ambiguities with 
wl.ii h the ohoh* fjue-tjoji t»f ca*t<* was surrounded that the enquiries were set 
i*tt ft- -t, tiu h r Mr. KH< yVgmdnm-e, which culminated with tlic publication in 
IMU nf the two volume** entith <i — *• 'l'he Trilw ** and Castes of Bengal. !J This 
tre.-itjn* cub niits the remits of tin' most systematic and complete enquiry 
that has yet been made into the caste system of any part of India. It 
pve' - s full account of the castes shown in the records of previous enumerations 
raid r»u explanation of the meaning of numerous terms used to indicate sub- 
t-.vte. ft tiou, title, etc, A flood of light has thus been thrown on a subject 
which was previously very oh- cure. 

,M S . ]• w.ri of course impo-dhle to supply Census officers with copies 
„ . , of this book, nor would tiiov have been able to 

spare the time to study it. r or Census purposes 
something much shorter and more compendious was needed, mid I therofore 
prepared it small ea-te index in two parts. In the first part was given a list 
of all the ca-tes- mid tribes mentioned by Mr. Itislev with very brief notes as 
to the locality where found, the religion professed, liio occupation usually 
followed and. in the ca-e of tribes, the language commonly spoken. The 
secumi part contained all the more; important terms, other than the names of 
true cji'tes, which were found in tho returns of the Census of 1891, with short 
notes, taken mainly from Mr. Hislev’s book, as to tho meaning of each term 
and tho ra*le< who generally used it. Those lists were subjected to a careful 
local scrutiny and verification, and this led to a vast amount of correspondence 
with district officers. After revision in the light of these enquiries* the 
Judex was published as an Appendix to the Census Code and was freely 
circulated to uil Census officers oi the higher grades, t who were thus enabled 
to verify the entries in the caste column of tho enumeration * schedules 
and to advise tho supervisors and enumerators whenever difficulties were 
met with. 

Tin* r filia'ofi' tin! *»or«* imitc were ehifflr in respect of Orissa castes and functional groups of 

corrected with reference to further enquiries after the Census 


Mnhaciwsdnti-. I’.irt A of. the Index a* correct 
wilt l>e in App-mlix VI. 

f Ilrirf a» it ini, it ■till ran to thirteen parrs of print, and it was therefore not girea to the onomera- 
rs or their iiutneiiate superiors, the supervisors. 

x x 2 


to 
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CHAPTER XI — CASTE. 


549. This index 'was found of the greatest possible use, and a very large 

proportion of the incorrect entries made by the 
Cu.ssmcA.Tios op DocBTFOJj PTmmRrfltnrs were eliminated before the Census was 
rsTEirs. taken. But even so a great number remained, 

Some of these were capable of correction with reference to Mr. Risley’s book. 
But there were many terms which could not be so corrected, either because they 
were common to more than one caste, or because they were not mentioned in 
that hook. In each case the schedules were first referred to, and it was often 
found that the difficulty had arisen owing to a misreading of the original entry. 
Ahda Kuria for example was thus found to stand for Awadhia Kurmi. Where 
the reference to the schedules did not clear up the difficulty and the number 
of persons concerned was considerable, a list of some of them was sent to the 
District Magistrate for local enquiry, and the entries were classified in 
accordance with the information thus obtained. The time at our disposal was 
limited, and it was impossible to make these elaborate enquiries in every single 
case. When, therefore, the number of persons affected was small the classifica- 
tion was made, as best one could, on such information as was available, and 
with special reference to the birth-place, parent tongue and occupation of the 
person concerned. In each case the classification proposed was examined by 
me personally before it was finally passed. 

Tiiese were not our only difficulties. Caste names are often spelt so similarly 
that it is almost impossible to distinguish between them. In Bbagalpur it 
was found impossible to separate Agarw&ni and Agarw&l,* and in the Sontbal 
Parganas the carpenter caste B&rhi was often spelt the same way as B&rai, the 
betel-vine grower.f In East Bengal a sub-caste of OhandMs, who are carpenters 
and are known as Barai, was similarly liable to be confused with the betel-vine 
growing caste. Khatri and Khetauxi were very hard to separate in Bihar 
while in Eastern Bengal Khatri and Chatri were found to he used almost indiscri- 
minately, and it was impossible to be certain which caste was meant. In Bihar, 
the Nuniy^ caste of saltpetre workers was almost inextricably mixed up with 
Nonidr, a synonym for the Baniyd caste Rauni^r.:}: As fax as possible these 
entries were separated with reference to the occupation, but it is imposible to 
say that there has been no confusion in these and similar cases. All that can 
he said is that we did the best we could. The ambiguity was almost greater 
in respect of the return for Chota Nagpur. Rajwlr is a distinct caste and 
also a synonym for Bhuiyd. Kherwax is the name not only of a true caste, 
but also of a section of Santdls and of a sept of Mundas. Khaira is the name 
of a separate tribe and also a synonym for Kora. Kis&n is a synonym for 
Nftgesia and a title of Ordons, and so on. Sometimes a word means 
one thing in one place and another thing in another. Mdnjhi, for example, 
means a Santdl in some districts and a Bdgdi in . others ; elsewhere again 
it stands for any boatman, while in Nepal it is ' the name of what is 
there regarded as a true caste.§ Dulia usually stands for a palki-bearer, 
for choice a Bdgdi ; but in Malda it was found on reference to the Magistrate 
that 1,026 persons so returned were Tirhutia Tantis.J) It is impossible in this 
report to detail all our difficulties or to explain the classification madein each case. 
I have given in the remarks column of Table XIII as full details as space 
would allow of the main items included under each head, and have left 
on record for the use of the next Census Superintendent an alphabetical list of 
about 6,000 doubtful entries, with notes as to the n um ber of persons returned 
under each and the manner in which they were classified. The entries in this 
list are far from including all cases of classification, as many were dealt with on 


. _ , ? a number of slips sent to me far personal examination, bntfoiusd.it impossible in many cases to 
•» < Vri was from the occupations, however, most of the slips seemed to refer to 

VJ . k ers Kitl money-lenders, 94 piece-goods dealers, 6 other traders, 26 salesmen 
wd shop scrvAts, i6 cultivators and 11 persons of other occupations. 

'*r ''is often used for Sot^alike^ 0 *** * E ° ft aD<J tbo former 8 hard “r” but in practice the bard 

°f ® eW “ r case of Nuniyfis and of JBaniyd in the ease of Komars made 
" ^ r g C fi t l e *° ** taJ p msh t* lc two castes, but there were many slips where no cine could bo obtained. 
aW .. ro 4116:0 ls £ r K c ^migrant population, a oarcful examination of slips indicated that 

returned as Manjht belonged to tho Nopal C 3 ste, that bolt the remainder 

The ere distributed r flCcordkrij^ ’ ® MaU5h# “ abont “F* 1 proportions. 

iasirntM recorded on the slips were weaving, dealing in country cloth and playing on musical 
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the occasion of my visits to the different Census offices, or in the course of corres- 
pondence, and in the general stress, of work many of these orders have been 
lost sight of. At the same time itis hoped that the volume above referred to, with 
the notes in Table" XIII, will suffice to affords, fairly full record of our procedure, 
and to show at the nest Census how far any variations that may then be noticed 
are attributable to differences of classification.® 

As a result of these enquiries and of the classification, as far as possible, of 
all doubtful entries under the caste to which they appeared to belong, the num- 
ber of entries in Table XIII of items that do not indicate true castes has been 
reduced to a minimum. In some cases, however, it was very difficult to say 
whether a particular name was that of a caste or a sub-caste. Where the probabilities 
seemed in favour of itsheing a true caste it was usually shown separately: mother 
cases I combined it with the caste to which it seemed to appertain, and 
noted the details of the figures so amalgamated in the column of remarks. 
The question as to what constitutes a separate caste is, however, a very 
difficult one, and as it was constantly cropping np in the course of the prepara- 
tion of the caste-table it seems desirable to consider the matter in some detail. 


Definition and origin of caste. 


550. There is perhaps no subject of equal prominence regarding which 

there- is so much uncertainty in the popular mind 
opulls idea ox AsiE. as ^at of caste. It is generally thought that a caste 

is a group having common origin, a common organisation, and a common 
occupation, and that its members eat and drink together and intermarry. It is 
thought that the institution is fixed and permanent, that it owes its origin 
to the Brahmans, and that one of the main features of Buddhism was its 
opposition to the caste system. Not one of these propositions is generally 
applicable. I propose, therefore, to examine them briefly, with special reference 
to the actual state of affairs in Bengal. 

551. And first as to origin. It is well known that the Brahmans of • 

_ Southern India are not pure Aryans, f and the same 

Question or comros obight. cage -^fh the Kama and Mastan Brahmans of 

Orissa.J The -last mentioned rank almost as low as Chasas, and some measure- 
ments recently ma'de of their heads clearly proclaim a large admixture of 
Dravidian blood. The tJayawals also are of very doubtful origin.§ The 
Sakadvipi Brahmans have recently been identified with the priesthood of the 
early Persian invaders of India.fi The Manipuri Brahmans are well known 
to be the offspring of Brahmans by Manipuri women. The so-called Barna 
or caste Brdbmans, who minister to the lower castes and frequently intermarry 
with them, are often merely members of the caste who have gradually assumed 
the designation of the priestly caste of the Hindus, and -according to Mx. Nesfield 
the Ojlia or Tantrik Brahmans are, to a large extent, descended from aboriginal 
priests.^! That ingenious writer, indeed, goes even further, and gives reasons for 
supposing that descendants of Malis, fishing Gronds, Bhuiyas and Baris may 
all be found amongst persons whose claims to Brabmanical rank are now 
undisputed.** 

The heterogeneous origin of the Kajputs is even more certain. In the 
times of native rule any family that enjoyed political power was allowed to rank 
as Rajput and, as stated by Mr. Nesfield, the caste is simply “a congeries of men, 
of any tribe whatever, who were able at various times to seize lands and keep 
them, and who by intermarriages and alliances with others of their own stains, 


* The absence of any such record for 1S9I stakes it ernes Tery difficult to say what are the causes for 
the difference between die results of that and of the present Census in the case of certain c-stes- Thus 
Cbasadhoba in Jessore show s a great increase compared with 1S91. I conjecture that it is dne to Ha l- dea r , 
which I haTe treated as a synonym for this caste, haring then been classed as Eaiharfta ; bat the want 
of any notes on the classification then made makes it Tery difficult to say if this is the correct explanation. 

t Aladias Census Beport, 1S91, page 260. 

T Puri District Census Beport, JS91. page I, and Cuttack District- Census E eject, page IQ. 

§ Statistical Account of Gays, "page So. 

H Proceedings A. S. B. December 1991, page 75. 

‘T Brief view of the Caste System of the North-Western Prerinces and Ouch, tsge 63. The^Bajtases 
who act as priests of the limbus," call themselTes Daman and will doubtless in time he reccgsisec as Bams 
Biahn sns. 

** lb. psr 2 grsphs 2\, S3, 34, 4S, etc. 
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"built un bv degrees a separate class or caste distinct from and above the rest 
of the community.”* Jn the Punjab any family of political importance could 
rain Rainut rank.f and in this Province there are numerous similar instances. 
§ i n Chita Nagpur,” for example says Mr. Risley, “the methods by which many 
of the chief landholding families have transformed themselves into Rajputs 
mav be traced beyond question at the present day. $ The Khetauris, or 
aristocratic section of the Maid, claim to be Rajputs and so also do the 
Ndrrbausi Mundas, the Rajas of Pachet§ and other Bhumij zanundars of 
Manbhum and the Ghatwdls of Bhuiya origin in Gava. In the Orissa States 
all relatives of the Rdjds, illegitimate as well as legitimate, are ranked as 


JP Speaking of the Goald caste Mr. Risley ■ says that it “seems to have 
been recruited, not merely by the diffusion along the Ganges Valley of the 
semi-Aryan Goalds of the United Provinces, but also by the inclusion m the 
caste of pastoral tribes, who were not Aryans at all. ”j| Similarly the Lohdrs 
“are a larre and heterogeneous aggregate, comprising members of several 
different tribes and castes, who in different parts of the country took up the 
profession of working in iron.”^j Again “the structure of the large and 
heterogeneous aggregate known as the Tanti caste suggests, not that all 
Tdntis derive their origin from a distinct tribe devoted to the weaving trade, 
hut that separate weaving castes were formed in different parts of the country 
out of the materials which were at hand in each case.”** The structure of the 
Sunri caste affords “some ground for believing that it probably comprises 
several independent groups. ”ff The Khandaits of Orissa are descended from 
the old militia, and must originally have been recruited from men of a number of 
different castes.^ According to Mr. Risley they are mostly Bhuiyas,§§ 
but the word Bhuiyd itself is a Sanskrit derivative, and we should hesitate 
before we “accept the conclusion that all tribes which hear the name at the 
present day are sprung from a common stock.”[||| The Ch&sa caste of Orissa 
has notoriously been derived from numerous sources, and the application of 
the term is so wide that at the Census even the aboriginal Kurmis and Savars 
of Angul endeavoured so to return themselves. The above remarks are 
applicable to many other castes also including Bdrui, Teli, Barhi etc.*ff^[ 
The so called Mdnjhi caste of Nepal consists of two tribes, Kuswdr and 
Botia, who have been dubbed Mdnjhi by the Gorkhas by reason of their 
occupation. 

It is not intended to assert that in no case is a caste a homogeneous 
entity. Far from it. There may be, and probabl}' - are, castes which are derived 
almost in their entirety from the same parent stock. What it is desired to 
lay stress on is that a common origin is by no means a necessary condition of 
caste membership, and it is hoped that this has been made abundantly clear. 

•552. In theory each caste has a distinctive occupation, but it does not 

follow that this traditional occupation is practised 
K0T SEC “ SiMl,T by its members. This subject will be dealt with 
in greater detail in connection with the statistics 
of occupation by caste, and will be only briefly referred to here. The 


* J6. paragraph 38. Tho permanence of tho promotion in tbo hierarchy of casio depended' a great 
deal on two factors: — (1) Tho period for which the family or tribo was dominant, and (2) tho extent to which 
they rstc up non-Aryan practices before their political downfall. Thero are many race castes whose 
claims to KsUattrija rank are no longer admitted, because they never abandoned their ‘impure’ practices. 
. ucse were condoned so long as they were powerful, but ns soon as they were no longer of political 
importance these uracticps wam ImlH ha narailinn ° * 



. , — Bengal, VoluraoII, page 185. In the United Provinces also many R&iput 

' T' s ~ < ?{ inec$C j tke aboriginal tribos, and girls of low casto uro often taken by thenrns 

w«. (Cwoke * Tribes and Castes of tho Korth-Wcstorn Provinces, Volume IV, page 219.) 7 

~ ro 0n0 j „ an ^ Ethnical Aspects of tho Hurdwun District, by Mr W. B. Oldham, c.x p . 

es and 0, and Tnbcsnnd Castes of Bengal, Volume I, page 127. * 

I, Tnbcs and Castes, Volume I, page 282. The mixed origin of the Gaura casto of Orissa is even 

KiC.c uprArcDi. 

} , {'I 11, T n - < ' - 2 - The Kol lohArs of Chota Kagpnr are obviously aborigines, and many of them 

live cotcrcn abandoned their old non-Aryon lan'maces. J uicrn 

** Tritvs and Caste*. I. 318. * 

tt n. IT. 27C. 


?? C J e ^ ,n, Beport 1891, page 8. 

i: Tn!.-* and Ca«tes I, 461 . 

, Vf-jume I, page 103. 

• » ‘ cr M T rib « at<1 Castes Volume I, page 108, for Teli Volume II, page 800. 
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t* f\v Hint a JtftUimnn nt Iho preset dnv cannot innrrv nny woman who is not a Brihtmn ; 
!;:* wif.‘ n»n t i not only l o n Brahman, she must also belong to the same endogamous division 
vi the Bulhm.in ci-tt ." 

It still remains to establish some criterion by which caste may be distin- 
guished from Mib-easto. The Sadgop, for instance, is a community that seems 
clearly dcsccmUd from the Goniu, It is frequently looked upon as, a sub- 
division of that caste, and a Sadgop can enter nny other Goald sub-caste 
by intermarriage. On the other band they have abandoned the traditional 
occupation of the Go:il:is and have attained a higher stntus, so that Brahmans 
will take water from their hands. The relation between the Chasa Dhoba 
and the common Dhoh.i is very similar to that between the Sadgop and 
the ordinary CJo.Uu. Baniya is a term applied to a number of trading 
irroup-i of very different status and with different traditions of origin. Some, 
like the Agarwal, are allowed twice-born rank, while others like the Kalwar, 
nro unclean, and water canned !>o taken from their hands. In Bengal Proper 
the term Battik applies to five groups, Gandha Banik, Ivansa Bunik, Saukha 
Battik. Tnntr.t Banik and Subama Banik of which the first four are clean, and the 
fifth i* locked on as degraded, mving to the enmity of Bnllaln Sena. 

The descendants of various aboriginal tribes scattered throughout 
Bengal, who were originally imported by indigo planters, are known collectively 
as ISun.i. Bat amongst tin mselve* they maintain their original tribal 
distinctions. Mr.ll.ih, in the same way, is a generic name of several groups 
who live by boating and fishing, but who do not admit any connection 
with each other. Kiloj-.i is sometimes paid to he a sub-caste of Dorn and 
f t>m(-t : .ui< s a mb-c.vto of llari ; it is also held by many to constitute a distinct 
c:‘.«-te. l.ct is ofn u regarded as a sub-caste of Hagdi, but this is not admitted 
bv the l.cts themselves and in the Hrahr.a Voivarda Purdn they are given an 
imb p f r.der.t origin. The Gonr and the Kandu both parch grain. Their 
tank is much the Mime, and in many ways they seem to be closely allied, but 
they do not thcmndvcs admit any connection. The Agradani is by common 
r.m-ent a Br.ihman, and yet not only will no pure Brahman consort with him, 
hut even the humbler clean caste* would bo defiled by drinking water bronght 
by him. The lAilu, Uadi and llaiang of Mymchsingh are clearly of Garo 
origin, but they have become lliuduised, and no one would think of asserting 
that they nro still Garo*. The Madhundpit is probably an offshoot from 
the Napft, the BituA from the Clinndal, the Patni from the Dom and the Puro 
from the l’od: but they all claim, and are generally accorded, tho rank of 
independent castes. Tlio Chasi . Kaibarttas vehemently deny nil connection 
with the diiliyus and claim to be a eeparato caste ; yet tbe general opinion is 
that the two communities belong to oho and tho same caste. The Chananr 
nib-carte of Kurmi are making equally strenuous efforts lo establish their 
position as a separate independent caste, but hitherto without success. 

557. What is the standard by which all these questions should be decided? 
It U clearly not tho wi.-hes of the people most concerned, or tho Chasi Kaibarttas 
would at once be separated from the Jaliyas, the Obanaurs from the main body 
of Kurntis and the cultivating Pods from those who live by fishing. Neither 
is it difference of status, or "the Agradani would no longer be classed as 
Brahman. Nor is it a common name and occupation^ or the words Baniya and 
Mai lah would be taken to stand for castes. Nor again does a common origin 
necessarily unite different groups into a common caste, or,the Sadgop wonld be 
classed as* a Goala, the Dalu ns a Garo and the Chasa Dhoba as a Dhoba. 
No doubt all these factors affect the question: but iu no case is their influence 
decisive, immediate and permanent. The real touchstone by which a decision 
is to be arrived at seems to be tho general public opinion at the present time. 
Public opinion is no doubt liable to change, and when a sub-caste dissociates 
itself from tho rnaiu body, either intentioually, as with the Chanaurs, or 
accidentally, by taking to’ a new occupation, ns with the Beruas, it mar 
gradually nfter a long series of years come to be looked on as a separate 
caste or, if the new occupation is that already practised by another C3ste, it 
may in time be treated ns a sub-caste of that caste. There are numerous 
instances of this, but it will suffice to quote two, nr., the Sukli Tauti and the 
Tanti Dhoba. This subject will be reverted to further on. It often happens 
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when different groups gradually converge, owing to similarity of occupation or 
general circumstances and social status, that in course of time they come to he 
regarded as forming branches of the same caBte. The Let is now often held 
to°be a Bagdi but, as noted above, he was formerly thought to be a quite 
distinct caste. Prior to the Grorkha conquest the Newars, or old inhabitants of 
Nepal were divided into numerous castes, but these have now been crumpled up : 
the distinctions between one caste and another are gradually being obliterated 
and in course of time, the word New&r will be held to imply caste and not 

.• u. ® nPViQva to q ■bvtmarfcmri st.ncrA wh«n it. in vptv rliffinnlt 



caste. If caste were to be defined in such a way as to distinguish it from 
sub-caste it seems to me that this might be done in some such terms as the 

followi^g^te . g an en ^ 0 g amous group, or a collection of such groups, hearing 
a common n am e who, by reason of similarity of traditional occupation and 
reputed origin, are generally regarded, by those of their countrymen who 
are competent to give an opinion, as forming a single homogeneous com- 
munity, the constituent parts of which are more nearly related to each other 
than they are to any other section of the society.” 

The decision must rest with enlightened public opinion, and not with 
public opinion generally, as it often happens that a Hindu knows or cares but 
little about any caste other than his own, and is quite content to class together 
under such general terms as Baniyd, Malldb or Buna numerous groups 
which have nothing in common beyond, a general similarity of occupation or 
social status, 

558. A recent writer has urged that endogamy is the true test of caste, 

and that we should consider as separate castes each 
Ekdogahy as a test of Caste. q £ endogamous groups which go to make up a 

caste in the common acceptation of the word.f He instances the word Baniya 
as a case of a generic term which is used to include various groups which have 
no real connection,, and each of which in reality constitutes a separate caste. 
So far as this particular term is concerned it may at once be conceded 
that it is a mere functional designation, and that the various groups included 
under it, such as Agarwal, Oswal, Kalwdr, etc., are true independent castes. 
But the number of such general terms is very small, and the only others I 
can think of which are in general use in Bengal are MalMh, Bediya, Nat and 
Buna.J These terms, it is true, do not indicate true castes, but it would be 
doing violence to language to apply the principle to other terms, such' as 
K&yasth or B&rui or Kamdr, and to say that each of the minor groups which 
compose these communities are separate castes. The Uttar-Rarbi Kdyasth 
may not marry a woman of the Dakshin-Rdrbi sub-caste, but he would smile 
with incredulous astonishment if he were told that be did not belong to the 
same caste. The caste system is no doubt closely hound up with endogamy, 
but the two things are not identical. ° 

559. This question is so important in connection with the caste system 
„ that it is desirable to consider in some detail 

the causes which have led to restrictions on 
marxiage withinthe caste. In Appendix VII I have given for some of the iwnbi 
castes a list of sub-castes with notes as to their origin, and the effect of the 
distinctions which they involve in respect of marriage, commensality and 
social rank. The information has been compiled from reports received from 
district officers, but want of time has prevented the careful collation of the 
different reports and the institution of fresh enquiries to verify or ascertain 
the causes of discrepancies. It is thus impossible to guarantee the accuracy 
of the details, but the compilation is still sufficient for our present purpose 
The general conclusion that may be drawn from the information collected" 

* The Chan dais are spHt ^p into numerous functional groups and hare traditions which corresuonS 
what, we know to be occurring with the .Newfirs. If, as seems probable, they with the P™*. I, ,, 

foundetTn f 8 killgdom °* Paundra Fardhaaa, there is no reason why these tradition l&ouid *not °bo 

t Monsieur Emile Senart iu “ Les Castes dans l'Inde.” 

Z Mallah is aa Arabic word meaning boatman, and was probably in the firet instance w 
Muhammadans as a generic name for all the boating castes. instance used by the 
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is that sub-castes arise from various causes of which the most common 


are : — 

(1) Residence in a different locality. — Nearly every caste has territorial 
sub-castes such as Mngalii, JaunpuriA, KanaujiA, Tirhutia, etc., in Bihar, or 
Hariri, BArendra, SikknriA, etc., in Bengal.* 

(2) The adoption or abandonment of a degrading occupation. — The DAga 
GoalAs are degraded for branding cattle, the Nada Bagdis for selling fish and 
the Hdtua Bhandaris for shaving men of low caste. The degradation of the 
Mastdn Brahmans of Orissa is usually attributed to the fact that they cultivate 
with their own hands the Kacku {Arum Indicum) and sometimes follow the 
plough. 

(3) Difference of occupation , even if neither is degrading. — The Chaura- 
sia Barais cultivate the betel-vine while the Jaiswar and Semeriya sell the 
leaves. 

(•A) Variations in social practices. — The Bidhut Kurnris forbid widow 
marriage, the Dudhwar Dhanuks do not eat the leavings of other castes, and 
the Bdnsphor Doms will not touch dead bodies. The Nathan Bdruis wear 
nose-rings, while the Kota do not. The Ekadasi Jugis mourn for 11 days, 
while the Mdsya do so for 30. 

(5) Pollution. — The Pirdlis are said to be degraded for smelling beef 
cooked by Muhammadans, and in East Bengal numerous castes contain groups 
of persons with whom the other members of the caste will not associate, 
because Hughs are said to have entered their ancestors’ houses and so caused 
them to be degraded. 

(6) Split in governing body. — The Dhobis of Hooghly are divided into a 
Bara and a Chota Somaj. One section obeys the jurisdiction of the elder, 
and the other that of the younger, branch of the family of the original 
headman. 

(7) Greater prosperity. — When a section of a low caste acquires greater 
power, wealth and knowledge than the rest, it often tries to dissociate itself from 
them. This is the case with the Konr Gops of Nadia, Murshidabad and 
Birbhum. Some of the well to-do Bajbansis of Kangpur have dubbed themselves 
Pakahars and seem on the way to form a separate sub-caste._ 

* . (8) Difference of origin. — The BhuiyA Gauras of Orissa are a recent 
accretion from the ranks of the BhuiyA s and the Kol Loliars of Chota Nagpur 
from those of the Kols. The Nanda Ghosh, sub-caste of God! as, claim descent 
from the foster father of Krishna. The CkamAr TAntis are weavers of the 
CkamAr caste. It is a question whether some of these groups should not be 
regarded as sub-castes in the making, rather than as actual accretions. By the 
time groups of different origin have completely affiliated themselves the traces 
of their descent have usually been obliterated. This is the case with certain 
Bhumij z amindai' S of Chota Nagpur and Bankura, who now claim descent from 
a well-known clan of RAjputs. The fiction of a common origin cannot be 
established so long as the real difference is very apparent. Very often the 
only remaining trace of separate origin is to be found in_ the totemistic nature 
of exo<*amous groups, or in some survival of social or religious practice.^ 

Of all these causes of differentiation the only one that has always existed is 
the last. The nature of the others, and they account for the great majority of 
ike existing sub-castes, suggests that they have split off from the parent caste 
rather than that they are separate entities as yet imperfectly assimilated. In 
the case of the BrAkmans, Baidyas and Kayasths of Bengal Proper we know that 
the present system of restrictions on marriage is to a great extent due to fhe 
“reforms” of BallAla Sena. The endogamous divisions of the Khatris are 
believed to have originated not so very long ago. 


* Most o£ these causes of caste differentiation liaye already been noted by Mr. Bisley. Very often this 
«plit teas due to impure practices .indulged in, or supposed to be indulged an, by persons reading an 
particular localities. Thus the prolonged residence of persons of Bihar castes an Bengal generally results an 
their being placed under a ban as regards marriage. The Baadyas, east of tide _ Brahmaputra, .are not 
allowed to intermarry with their caste fellows west of that nver. In their rase the interdiction is justified 

caste, 

but the otlier warms do not intermarry wuu mein, w. "■*“» 815 

fishermen as will as carpenters. It is possible, therefore, that they may be an offshoot of the Bajbansis or, 
it mav be, of the Chandals. In Dacca there is a sub-caste of Chandals who are carpenters and call them- 
selves Barai. T x2 
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560. The general rule is strict that there must be no intermarriage between 
different sub-castes, and that they must not eat cooked rice together.* But it is 
relaxed away from home, or where the numbers of each sub-caste are small, or 
where for any other reason two groups find themselves drawn together. 
The Birins of all sub-castes freely intermarry in Bankura, but not in Burdwan 
or Birbhum. In Puri the various sub-castes of Bhandari may not intermarry, 
but in Cuttack they are allowed to do so. The Magahia and Awadhia Dhobas 
intermarry in Bhagalpur, and the Magahia and Kanaujia sub-castes in Saran. 
All sub-castes of Dosadh intermarry in Monghyr. Some sub-castes thus 
gradually disappear. For instance, Mr. Risley tells us that the Saptasati 
Brahmans are gradually being merged in the Rdrhi sub-caste.f 

Sometimes, and in some places, the tendency is to relax the restrictions 
on marriage, while at other times or in other places they become more stringent. 
The Barendra and Rdrhi Baruis do not now intermarry, but formerly they 
did so. Saraswat and Gaur Brahmans intermarry in Bihar. In Burdwan 
the Dakshin-Rarhi and Bangaja Kayasths may intermarry, and in Nadia occa- 
sional marriages take place between the Dakshin-Rdrhi and B&rendra sub-castes. 
The Uttarkul and Madhyakul Tdntis intermarry in Midnapore and the Rarhi 
and Barendra in Hooghly, where also the Ghana and Baraghari Telis inter- 
marry. In Dacca two sub-castes of Teli used to intermarry only a few 
years ago, but the practice has now been given up. The Bardhamana 
and Godldbhuiya sub-castes of Sutradhar. which were formerly strictly 
endogamous, have recently begun to exchange brides. The Baidyas are said 
to be considering the desirability of allowing members of different sub-castes to 
intermarry. There is a strong and growing feeling amongst the Kayasths of 
Bengal in the same direction. Amongst the Bhumijes, restrictions on marriagd 
spring up and disappear according to the progress made along the path to 
Hinduism4 Sometimes the restriction is one-sided. One group, for some 
reason, thinks itself better than another and will not give it its girls in marriage, 
though it is still quite willing to take wives from it. This is the case with the 
cultivating Pods in the 24-Parganas, who will marry their sons but not their 
daughters to Pods of the fishing sub-caste, and in Saran, where the same relation 
exists between the Biahut and Kanaujia sub-castes of Teli. 

561. The penalty for a breach of the .rule prohibiting intermarriage 
between sub-castes is generally said to be expulsion from both, communities, but 
there are many exceptions. Where one is admittedly superior to the other the 
offender finds a welcome in the lower of the two, and in many other cases 
the offence is easily expiated by the payment of a fine to the panch&yat and the 
giving of a feast to caste people. The Magahia Barhi may enter any other 
Barbi sub-caste, or tmiSadgop any other sub caste of Goald. 

So far as other social amenities are concerned it may be stated generally 
that the lower castes are far mop strict than the higher ones. Amongst the 
higher castes, if certain degrad«? / “ ouDu ''' ! ions be left out of account, there is 
usually no hesitation as to smcHy’ , , . the same huklca or drinking water 

or eating pakki together , but axn^“, , in .. c lower castes these things are only 
allowed in special cases, or when Irom home.§ 

The general conclusion indicated by an examination by the system of 
sub-castes seems to be that although^ at any given time, a caste is seen to be 
split up into numerous separate groups that have no special connection with each 
other, the fact that they are all included'iuT'fie same “ caste,” and, the theory of aj 
common origin which this term connovfV holds them together in some' 
inaennable way. In certain eircum stances event groups will coalesce, while 
m other circumstances fresh sub-castes wilftLpring into existence, and in any 
case the restrictions on marriage in the case of the smaller unit are far less rigid 
than they are in the case of the larger one. 


restrictions on intercourse increasea^one 8 goes from" the ^to* the* bo^rn “rtf inte ™ arria S e * ■] 

« t <*f .1 ..W.. 

frr&ilablc in Appendix VTL ^ ® iier ' I2a ^ em ^ 8 far such an analysis are, howei 
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562, Monsieur Senart’s proposal to identify the endogamous group with the 
_ _ caste is closely connected with his theory as to the 

origin of caste. He holds it to be the natural 
development of the family and tribal organization of the Aryans* which they 
brought with them to India, in the peculiar circumstances in which they were 
here placed, in the midst of a host of despised aborigines, amongst whom their 
original tribal groups were broken up and re-arranged, with whom there was a 
varying amount of miscegenation, and in whose presence their original scruples 
regarding purity were greatly intensified. The restrictions on marriage outside 
the village settlements, which were usually based on kinship, by degrees became 
more and more stringent. The example thus set by the Aryans was gradually 
imitated by the surrounding aborigines, wliile each community was led, by the 
varying scruples as to purity, to confine itself to particular occupations. In 
this way the present caste system gradually came into existence. The theory 
that the present system was evolved, by intermarriage and otherwise, from the 
old fourfold division of Manu into Brahmans, Kshattryas, Taisyas and Sudras 
is swept aside, and it is pointed out that this liue of cleavage is based on “class” 
or Varna and does not correspond to u caste ” or Jdti. 

It is not for me to criticise the views of so distinguished and erudite a 
writer as Monsieur Senart, but I may perhaps be permitted to indicate some of 
the circumstances as they exist in Bengal, which would seem to point to 
an opposite conclusion. In the first place it may be noted that the restrictions 
on marriage in the case of the higher castes are either more recent or less com- 
plicated than those of the lower castes. The Babhans and Rdjputs have no 
endogamous groups. They may marry freely throughout the caste, and in the 
case of the Rajputs, it is at the discretion of the individual to give his daughter 
to persons whose claim to twice-born rank is very slender, provided they are of 
suitable rank and position. The Maithil Brahmans of Bihar have no sub-castes, 
and in Bengal Proper many of the elaborate restrictions on marriage which 
now exist were imposed on "the caste by an outsider, the great Ballala Sena. 
The tendency to endogamy is strong amongst many oriental nations, such as the 
Jews and Arabs, and, though it does not elsewhere attain the rigidity it has 
acquired in India the actual practice is very much the same elsewhere. 

A recent writerf says of theMuhammad ans of the North-Western Frontier that — 


“ According to their religions principles, every Muhammadan should marry from a 
family which is equal to his own in social position. He must not marry a woman superior to 
himself, as such inequalities place a man under the dominion of his wife. He may marry 
an inferior, but this is not considered desirable. In practice all Muhammadan tribes are 
very reserved in matrimonial matters. Every one considers /its otcn tribe to be superior and mil 
not give array his daughter outside his otcn kith and kin. These restrictions are, however, not 
observed by Pathans who give their girls to any one who will pay well for them.” 


We also find practical endogamy amongst the hill tribes. The Kukis 
of Hill Tippera prefer to marry within their own dafd, and usually do so, 
although there is no direct prohibition against marrying outside it. The 
Meches are divided into two sections, one of which will not readily admit 
outsiders though the other will do so. 

563. The restriction on marriage generally originates in an idea that 
another community is less pure or inferior, and the first step is to refuse to give 
daughters in marriage. The objection to accepting girls of inferior rank is 
usually a much later development.^ Sometimes this objection hardens into 
an absolute rule of endogamy. At other times, it leads to a form of Kulinism. 
Many castes are divided into two classes, Kulins and Manliks, and the latter 
pay the former for the privilege of forming matrimonial alliances with them. 


* By Aryans is here meant the invaders oi India who brought with them the languages of which Sans- 

Tjyft jg tllG 

t Short sketch of the Jlusalman races found in Sind, Baluchistan and Afghanistan by Sheik Sadik Ali 
Sher Ali AnsarL 

J The Eonr Gop sub-caste of Ssdgops will not give their daughters to the other sub-castes. 
Mundas take girls from Kharias but will not give them. There are exceptions, e.c., amongst the Telis, 
the girls can be given to men of lower sub-castes but men must marry in their own or a higher sub-caste. 
The Eayasths have a similar role. The Eamtali Eoch of Assam will give his daughter to a man of a lower 
sub-caste htft will not take a woman of lower rank as his wife. In East Bengal Eayasths will sometimes 
give their daughters in marriage to wealthy members of the Halua Has or. Banff castes. But in these 
latter cases the daughter who is given is practically sold outright and she is thenceforth cut off from 
commensality with her own fa mily . 
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Thp nractice of limiting marriages to a certain circle has doubtless been greatly 
e^couCed by the 1 circumstance that amongst Hindus marriage arrangements 
are made by the parents, and not by the parties themselves, and the selection 
of a husband or wife thus depends on social considerations rathei than the 

personal e0 ^ t 0 f the Sh&stras was that a man should take his first 

wife from his own community butmight afterwards marry a woman of a lower 
caste, and there seems to be nothing m the customs of the Aryans that should 
have led to a gradually increasing stringency, of the rules regarding the choice 
of a wife. The difference between the practice of endogamy, as it now exists 
amongst the Hindus, and the corresponding restrictions on marriage elsewhere, 
is that the latter are voluntary, whereas, in the case of caste, they are obligatory, 
and any breach of the recognised practice results in very serious consequences to 
the offender. The restrictions are greater and more universal, and the penalties 
are more severe and certain, in the case of the lower castes.* The 1 eason seems 
to be that the latter are under a much more efficient system of caste administra- 
tion. In the case of the higher castes there is no recognised organisation, but 
the lower castes, and especially the functional groups, have a very elaborate 
system. The primary object of the Panoh&yat, or council of caste headmen, 
was to regulate matters connected with trade, hut they gradually airogated 
to themselves much greater power 5 and all social questions came within their pur- 
view. Their authority was absolute, and they had the power to punish disregard 
of it by the most severe measures, including temporary or permanent social 
ostracism .f The occupations practised by.ea ch functional group or guild tended 
more and more to become hereditary ; outsiders were excluded with ever-increas- 
ing jealousy, and even social intercourse with other classes of the community 
was looked upon with constantly growing disfavour. The existence of the 
Panckdtjais, not only fostered these prejudices, but invested them with an almost 
legal sanction, and the choice of a wife was regulated, not merely by a man’s 
personal prejudices or predilections, but also by those of the caste to which 


* Not only is this so but enste is weakest in the Punjab whore the Aryan element in the population 
is strongest. “ In the Punjab,” says Mr. Baines, " caste is weak, tribe and raoo are strong.” 

f Tho higher castes are of courso subject to penalties for breach of rule, but as there is no standing 
committee to adjudicate on such matters, the punishment is less certain. It requires a very serious 
offence, or one ofton repeated, to more the caste people into meeting together to deal with it. The difference 
between the control of a Panchdyat and that exorcised by public opinion in the higher castes is well 
illustrntod by what happened in the case of tho first marriage botwden a Bangaja ana a Dakshin-H&rlii 
Kaynsth. ‘‘Amongst thoir relations,” it is reported, " there wore many who cut off their intercourse with 
tho offending parties and even now some have not becorno reconciled.’’ Tho penalty is not only less severe 
but it is also less permanent. 

Tho caste headmen of tho functional groups hare exercised their authority from vory early times. 
Two thousand years ago, trades and crafts wore already largoly hereditary, hut with the exception of certain 
aboriginal tribes, trndo did not then constitute tho social cleavage known as caste. The headmen not only 
regulated the affairs' of the industry, but also disposodl of certain social questions, including disputes 
between husband and wife. (Early Economic Conditions in Northern India, J.B. A. S. 1901.) The 
trade guilds are very strict in Orissa and a Goura who carrios a ptilki Josos caste if he draws a boat. A 
Guriu who sells mitrhi may not sell chira. It should bo noted that under native rule tho Ktija. exercised 
the position of Supreme Court of Appeal and at the present day this position is often hold by zamindnrs 
of unusual authority or, in some oases, by the descendants of old ruling fnmilios. 

This question of caste organisation is a very interesting one but considerations of timo and space 

S revont us from dealing with it fully hero, "Usually tho control rests with a panebayat of the type 
oscribod in paragraph 8i3. But in some eases, especially ia Orissa, the system is somowhat different. 
The Gaura caste of Orissa for example _ has three officials known respectively as the Thannpati, BohArd 
and Mahan ta. The Thanapati has a nominal jurisdiction over all members of a caste in a village, but 
tho real power is now exoroisod by the Behara, or head of a group of such units, and all caste questions 



Orissa and, as such, is tho final arbiter of all questions which the subordinate casto officials fail to settle. 
Xho transgression of caste rules is punished by fines, varying according to tlio circumstances of the case and 
1 w M Can ?n? f the offonder, which are imposed at caste meetings, presided overby the highest available caste 
official. these tines are supposed to belong to the community, and a portion of each fino is dedicated to the 
temple of Jagannath. A fee is levied from each family of 6 pice and 18 pice in attornato years, all of which 
goes to tlio Gosain, except the receipts for 4 houses in each circle, which go to tho Behard, Both the 
Behura and tne Malianta receive a feo at coremonial observances. Theso offices aro all hereditary and are 
adult malorolat'r 7 °* stlccession °' P ro P er ty. A minor is represented daring his minority by his nearest 
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lie belonged, as interpreted and enforced’ by the council of headmen.* It 
* is thus that the system of ‘caste exclusiveness has become more and more 
rigid. 

5G5. The general conclusions suggested by these considerations may be 
summed up as follows: — 

The notions regarding purity of occupation and of food and mode of living 
■were probably imported by the Aryans. This race was deeply influenced 
by pride of blood, and had strong prejudices against marriage with the 
dark and barbarous aborigines, but the latter had already objections of their 
own against giving their women in marriage outside their own co mm unity. 
The absolute rule of endogamy which is now a feature, not only of almost all 
castes, but also of many sub-castes, is the outcome of the combined prejudices 
of the two races, fostered and developed by the powerful organisations which 
dominated over all affairs, private as well as business, of the various trades and 
crafts. The rules prohibiting intermarriage and commensality between differ- 
ent groups first attained their present rigid form amongst the industrial 
classes : as occupations became more and more hereditary, and intercourse with 
other groups grew more and more restricted, the idea gradually gained ground 
that all who practised the same occupation sprang from a common stock, and 
this idea gave fresh force to the spirit of exclusiveness to which it owed 
its origin. j-. The example set by these functional communities gradually 
spread to the race groups and also to the higher castes, but the latter hare never 
been affected to the same extent except in a few special cases where it is 
due to outside interference. 

For a confirmation of this theory we may refer briefly to the social 
organisation of the Muhammadans of this Province. There are the four race 
castes or classes — Sniad, Mogbal, Pathan and the true ShekhJ which are 
collectively known as Ashraf or noble, corresponding to the Brahman, 
Kshattriya and Yaisya, the twice-born castep, and the cultivating Shekhs and 
functional groups which are collectively known as Ajlaf and correspond to the 
Sudras of Manu. Theoretically an Ashraf will never marry an Ajldf, but 
in practice he sometimes takes a second wife from their ranks. If he does so 
there is no penalty. Neither is there amongst the cultivating Shekhs. In the 
case of the functional groups, on the other hand, the rule prohibiting intermarriage 
is enforced as strictly as it is amongst the Hindus, the reason being that these 
groups are administered, like the Hindu functional castes, by panchayats who, 
though primarily appointed to regulate questions connected with the craft, now 
exercise authority over all sorts of social matters as well. It may be said that 
the rule of endogamy is a survival from Hindu times, but this is not a sufficient 
explanation : if it were, it would apply with equal force to the Shekhs, most of 
whom are the descendants of Hindus, but it does not, and the only reason 
for the difference seems to lie in the fact that the Shekhs have not the same 
elaborate system of panchayats. 

566. \Ve have hitherto been considering the origin of endogamy .which is 

the most prominent characteristic of the system of 
Oeioix or existing castes— rrxc- social exclusiveness which we call * caste/ The 
TiosAi. geoutj. origin of the various castes actually in existence 

at the present time is a different question, which can only be briefly treated 
of here. The caste's found in this Province may be divided into four cate- 
gories, viz., (1) functional, (2) sectarian (3) race, and (I) mixed castes, i.e., 
castes derived from the union of persons of different classes. I refer here 
to actual cases of miscegenation, and not to the Bams Sankar, or mixed castes 
of Manu. 

♦ It must to remembered that although the wife must be chosen from the same community she must 
never be a resident of the same tillage. "The Hindu always seeks his wife at a distance from his own 
home. This practice is supposed by Air. Howett to be a survival of the old matriarchal system of the 
aborigines, when each village looked to its neighbours for the fathers of its children (J. S. A. S. 1S93, 
pace 2i>7J and in any case it seems to constitute a serious obstacle in the way of the theory that the 
endogamous gronp has developed from the family organisation of the early Aryan invaders. 

+ Speaking of village communities. Air. J". D. Msyne says : In many cases thev (the co-sharers) profess 
a common origin for which there is probably no foundation. In some cases it is quire certain that there can 
be no common descent, as they are of different castes or even of different religions. But it is well known 
-hat in India f.ie nerefoe* c f association products a Aeliff to a common origin, unless there are circumstances 

which render such identity plainly impossible (Hindu taw, page 197). _ 

Jin thi s province Shekh is the designation usually claimed by new converts. I am here, referring to 
those who have a better claim to he regarded as descended from Arabs. 
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The typical caste owes its origin to function.* A group of persons following 
the same occupation found it desirable in the interests of their profession to 
form themselves into guilds. These guilds gradually hardened into endoga- 
mous groups. Persons of different tribes who adopted the same occupation 
would each have their own guild, which would hold itself aloof from the other 
guilds of the same craft. Similarity of occupation, . however, would gradually 
tend towards uniformity, not only in trade, but also in social matters, and the 
lower groups would doubtless gradually imitate the customs and observances of 
the higher ones, so that the ceremonial reasons for differentiation would 
gradually become less obvious. Then circumstances might arise,' which would 
necessitate the united action of the different guilds, and they would thus 
gradually he hound together, so that in time the distinctions which still 
remained would be obliterated, and they would coalesce. At the present 
day, the distinctions based on sub caste which exist in Bihar, are disregarded 
when the people concerned settle in Bengal, and members of different sub- 
castes will then eat together and intermarry. If distance thus binds them 
together, when the political system is the same and the means of communication 
are good, much more must it have operated in ancient times, when travelling 
was difficult and the country was divided into a number of separate, and often 
hostile, kingdoms. In this way, although the tribal origin of some of the func- 
tional sub-castes can still be traced from the names they bear,| we 
generally find at the present time that, if the occupation is really identical, 
the subdivision is territorial, and corresponds to the boundaries of the old 
Hindu political divisions, such as Tirhut, Magadha, Bhojpur, Kannuj, R&rh, 
Barendra, etc. These divisions are no longer of any practical importance, 
and the distinctions which they involve are gradually being broken down. 
Caste, however, is a very conservative institution and the process is a slow 
one, except in cases where the circumstances are specially favourable. The 
tendency to amalgamation is most, marked where the number in each group 
is small, as in the case above adverted to, of up-countrymen who settle 
permanently in Bengal. In some cases change of occupation or social 
customs has caused a split in a different direction, and here, not only does 
the tendency to fusion not exist, but the divergence gradually becomes more 
and more pronounced, until at last the sub- castes take rank as entirely separate 
castes. 

567. Caste is said by Mr. Nesfield not to be fissiparous, but in Bengal it 
is so - to a very high degree. We have already seen how the Sadgop has 
split off from the Goala, the Ch^sadhoba from the Dliobd, the Dalu, Hddi 
and Bajang from the Garo, the Pdtni from the Dom, the Madhu Ndpit 
from the Napit, and the Mahili from the Santdl, hut these are only a few 
of many instances. The process is still going on, and the Kuri Sajjan is 
separating himself from the Mech, the Berul, Kardl, Randho and Kathuri from 
the Chanddl, the Muchifrom the Ohamdr, the Mdtia from the Muchi, the Bhuin- 
mdli from the Hdri, the Chanaur from the Kurmi, the Tili from the Teli, the 
Sdhd from the Sunri,$ the Surajbansi from the Koch. In Dina j pur, where the 
invasion of Aryan castes is only small and recent, we find the Paliyas and 
Kaibarttas forming new functional groups. § There is, for instance, a class of 
Paliyas, locally known as Goald, who deal in milk, curds, etc., and the higher 
castes will take these artioles from them. Some Kaibarttas of the same district 
prepare sweetmeats as a. hereditary profession, and others work as goldsmiths. 

♦Instances of functional castes’ recruited from various sources have already been given in paragraph- 
B51 above, W imt of space forbids tho multiplication of examples, buttho ease of the Darzi caste of Orissa 
mny bo quoted as a recent in stance of occuualinn errata! If erfm* intn mate. 'Dia-ta nra tTirnn fmVi.nantnB 



■—.«******.., al wum 31,3 ux recruits irom otnor castes who were ostracised tor taking to the 

occupation of tailoring, ana so were drawn together and gradually formed a new caste of thoir own. 

C V ihis branch of the subject has been ably elaborated by Mr. Nesfiold in his Brief View o! the Caste 
DTstem or the JS.\i .P. and Oudh, paragraphs 179 et seq. As an instance amongst tho castes of this Province 
of tbo way in which a tribe may be distributed amongst various castes, I may instance the Dhfirhis, who 
Gonrhi 1 * SCparat ° tribe * but * ave also & Tcn sub-castes to the Musahar, Koiri, Dosadh, Ohamdr and 

contend that they are traders, whereas the Sunri is a distiller, and tho Snu the servant 
CUBB Ottho bbfibas, occupying in regard to them the some position that tho. Sudras or Golam K&yastbs 
ot Eastern Bengal do in regnrd to tbo Euyasths. 

ja^e 2S9° r £31n ^ ar ^ nstan ccs of inchoate functional groups in Assam,’ vide Assam Census Report of 3891 
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In the case of the functional castes cases often occur where the process- 
of separation from the parent stock, and affiliation with the new group, are 
incomplete. As instances r.f this we may note the Sukli Tanti, the Tanti Dhoba, 
the Chamar Tanti and the Jaiswdr Kurmi, who seenisby origin to be a Dhanuk 
and is still often so-called in Bhagalpur and Monghyr. Some groups are affi- 
liated to different castes in different places. The Chiriamar is treated as a 
sub-caste of Bediya in Bengal and of Bahelia in the United Provinces, while in 
Orissa he seems most nearly allied to the Hari caste. 

563. Although far less numerous than the castes which owe their origin to 

„ community of occupation, there are many whose 

ECTiEiAK Botn-s. existence began as a religious sect. The Atiths and 
Gosains belong to this category, and so also probably do the Jugis and Saraks. 
The Baislmabs were originally a religious sect who admitted all comers,.femaIe 
as well as male, irrespective of the caste to which they previously belonged; 
outsiders are still admitted, but those from the higher castes form a separate 
community of their own and will not associate with persons of lower origin. 
The Baishnabs may now be regarded as a caste; but outsiders are still admitted, 
and the community has a bad name owing to the fact that most of its new 
members seek admittance either because they have been outcasted," or because 
they wish to form a matrimonial alliance not allowed by the rules of the castes 
to which they belong.* A more select but much smaller community of some- 
what similar origin is that of the Sadhdran Brakmo Somaj. 

569. According to Manu, the Brahma Vaivartta Puran, the Jatimala and 

other old works of the Hindus, ail the existing castes 
o ASTE3. ar0 ga -^ k e d escen( led from the original four, 

viz., Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaishya and Sudra, by an elaborate and complicated 
series of intermarriages. It is the fashion to treat these theories with derision; 
but although they have clearly been pushed to an absurd length, there can 
be no doubt that some castes have originated in this way. In Nepal, even 
at the present day, the offspring of women of the Khas, Mangar and Gurnng 
castes by Brdbman fathers rank as Khas, are recognised as twice-born, and 
wear the sacred thread in vindication of their claim to this high position.! 

In Orissa the children of maid servants, usually of the Chasa or Kbandait 
castes, by their masters are known as Shagirdpesba, which is locally 
recognised as a true caste. It has several endogenous groups, distinguished 
according to the caste of the male parent, the most numerous being that 
with a Kayasth ancestry. The total strength of the Shagirupeskas exceeds 
47,000, and their number is still being added to by fresh cases of miscegenation. 
The Sudra caste of Eastern Bengal doubtless originated in a similar way, 
and in Bihar there are several communities of bastards known as Dogla, 
Surat wala and Krtshnapakshi which, though at present not folly detached 
from the parent stock, may eventually harden into castes of the same kind. 
The Rajbansi Baruas of Chittagong are generally believed to be the 
offspring of Burmese fathers and Bengali mothers. Jt is not improbable 
that, in Ike past, similar mixtures from time to time occurred, and gave rise to 
new communities or, in other words, that some of the existing castes whose 
origin has now been lost sight of are descended from patents of different 
social groups. If so, the ancestry assigned to various castes in the Skastras 
may occasionally be correct, but the principle is applied with such universality 
that it is impossible to separate the few possibly true cases from the general 
mass of imagined ones. It is possible, however, that a careful examination 
of the old theories might occasionally furnish a useful hint as the basis for 
enquiry on other lines. 

570. But perhaps the most numerous group in Bengal is that of the race 

castes, t'.c., of tribes that have entered the Hindu 
ace Castes. system, losing, on the one hand, their distinctive 

language and non-Aryan forms of belief and the traditions of political life which 


* The saying “Jat haraile Baishfam” is proTerbial. 

t hlafiamaliopadhyaya Hari Prasad Sastn tells me that ha himself cane across a casein Nepal of a 
Brahman who hid throe wires of the Brahman, .Khas and Garnng c:stes and had children by each. 
Those by the first wife, who was oE course the senior, ranked as Brahmans, and those by the other two as 
Khas. Foe a further discussion of the origin of the Khas, see paragraph 895. 
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existence by a fresh shuffling of the units, according to the localities which they 
inhabited in ancient times, when difficulties of communication were great anti 
the country was broken up into numerous soparato kingdoms. It might be 
surmised that, in this confusion, casto can no longer in any way correspond to 
race, but this docs not appear to bo tho case. The Aryans and other recent 
invaders brought the higher arts and crafts to India and doubtless monopolised 
them. The aborigines were nomadic hunters and cultivators, belonging to a 
very primitive type of civilisation, and wo still see these occupations in the 
hands of their descendants. Hunting, snaring, fishing, leather-dressing, 
basket -making, bamboo work, toddy-drawing, tattooing, midwifery, playing 
on drums and other simplo musical instruments — these are the means of 
livelihood, not only of many tribes still outside the Hindu caste system, 
but also of the Tiynrs, Kcwnts, Bagdis, Doms, Haris, Chamars, Bediyas, 
Kaoras and many other communities, all of low social rank. Some of the 
aborigines were reduced to servitude, and of theso there are two branches — 
the unclean castes of scavengers and tho like referred to above, and those 
who wero employed on personal and domestic services and whom the 
necessities of the case rendered it desirable to treat as clean. Amongst these 
may be ranked the Kurmis, Kahdrs and Dhanuks. It is not improbable that in 
the courso of time, the constant employment of such castes in the houses of the 
better classes may have led to a certain infusion of Aryan blood. The higher 
occupations wero doubtless a monopoly of the Aryans themselves and outsiders 
were only admitted where they were powerful, or the Aryans were few in 
number. Generally speaking, therefore, it may bo said that the Aryan 
element is strongest in the highest castes and that it steadily decreases as 
one descends the ladder of respectability. There are, however, exceptions, 
and even tho highest castes contain numerous foreign bodies, some of which 
have been absorbed, while others remain ns separate and clearly identifiable 
entities. There are also cases where particular castes have been degraded, 
as probably happened to the Subarnabaniks, or promoted, as in the case of the 
Nepal Telis, who wore made a pure casto by Jung Bahadur, and the Chasi 
Kaibarttas, who wore similarly favoured by Ballala Sena. Dominant non- 
Aryan tribes ranked high so long as they remained dominant, but when no 
longer in power, they quickly sank. Tho Dlmruas were once powerful in 
Mnyurblmnj, amt were served by tho washerman and barber, and even 
by good Brahmans. Their power has gone and now, they are not only not 
attended by these castes, but their very touch defiles. Tho reason assigned 
is that they cat fowls, but this peccadillo was overlooked in the time of their 
prosperity*. The Koch lias sunk considerably since the days of his supremacy, 
and so lias tho Pod, whose claim to bo considered a Bratya, or fallen, 
Ksbnttriya is doubtless duo to a vague reminiscence of the time when his tribe 
ruled on the banks of the Kara toy a. 

573. Tho Aryan strain, moreover, gradually becomes weaker asthe distance 

from tho Punjab increases. As the Aryan invasion 
Aetan _ DrccE * SE3 spread, its character changed, and arms gave way to 

towaeps * ' " arts. Aryan priests, adventurers and merchants 

found their way to countries, which the Aryans had never conquered, and 
gradually gained a footing, either by converting the ruling families or supplant- 
ing them, or by establishing themselves as traders and the like. These early 
settlers were usually men, and they were fain to take to themselves women of 
the country. Their offspring were often recognised os belonging to the caste of 
the male parent. It is well known that the so-called Brdlimans of Manipur are 
descended from women of tho country who were taken as wives by the early 
Brahman settlers. The Kshattriyns, or Khns, of Nepal, are similarly descended 
from native women by Aryan fathers, and the same process doubtless went on 
elsewhere. When communications were less easy than they are now, up- 
countr 3 *men who settled in Bengal frequently bought Bengali girls outright and 
installed them as their wives. At the present day, in Keonjhax, Goalas from 
other parts constantly take Bkuiya women as their wives, acd the offspring 
are frequently allowed to rank as Go aids.* These practices no doubt account 


* Air. AlacJlfllan’s “ 27ir Shui‘\is‘’ page 24. 
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for the low estimation in which persona in the west hold their caste fellows 
who resido further east. Most castes in Bengal are considered impure by 

their up-country namesakes. , , , , „ , 

574. The statement that- the proportion of Aryan blood gradually decreases 

from wc.-t to east is, of course, merely intended to indicate the general tendency. 
There are necessarily some exceptions, due to special migrations on a large 
scale to some particular locality. There are various traditions of pious 
Hindu kings having imported colonies of Brahmans from a distance, ine 
Lion kings of Orissa are said to have brought 10,000 Brdhmans from 
Oudb, and to this day, their reputed descendants, the Shdsan Brahmans,, 
display a very different pli} T sical type from that of the earlier immigrants, who 
had mixed more freely with the people of the country. So also in Bengal 
Proper, many of the Brdhmans and Kdyasths are the descendants, not of the 
original stock, who gradually filtered down from the north-west, mixing more 
and more with women of the country as they came, but from persons directly 
imported from Kanauj by A'di Sur, many of whom, with the aid of the rules laid 
down by Balldla Sena, appear to have preserved their purity of blood unsullied 
by any local admixture. When Bakhtydr Khilji overthrew the rule of the Sena 
kings, many persons of these castes fled to Eastern Bengal, where their descend- 
ants are still living. This explains why, at the present day, Brdhmans of that 
part of the country have a more Aryan type of feature than the Brdhmans of 
Bihar, who are descended for the most part from an earlier and more adulterated 
stock.* In the same way many Kshattriyas are reputed to have sought 
refuge in Nepal at the time of the Muhammadan invasion. 

But although there are thus exceptions, there seems to he no doubt of the 
general truth of the two principles that have been enunciated above, viz., 
that (1 ) in any given locality the strain of Aryan blood is strongest in the 
castes that follow the occupations reputed to be the highest, and diminishes 
amongst the lower castes, and (2) that the Aryan element in the population 
gradually becomes weaker towards the East and South. 

The first of these propositions has already been proved by Mr. Risley’s 
anthropometric operations, and has been expressed by him in the apophthegm 
that the social status of castes varies inversely with the width of the nose.f 
The latter also, it would seem, ife fully borne out by the measurements which 
have been made up to this time4 

Social Precedence of Castes. 


575. The ideas of social rank, as they now exist, seem clearly to have been 
_ „ introduced by the Aryans. Amongst the aboriginal 

tribes, each was independent of the other, and their 
simple minds were not troubled by ideas of precedence or of purity of occupation. 
The Aryans, however, had great pride of blood which, on their arrival in India, 


* The circumstance was remarked by Mr. O'Donnell, but explained by bim on other end, os I conceive 
inc"rri’Ct grounds. The comparatively fmo nosss of some of tho Chnm&rs noticed by Hr. O’Donnell aro 
ah? <i’.!ribut«bU« to the fact tnnt this caste hnB migrated from tho west in comparatively recent tiroes* 

x . n ..Mi... J j i * iv.t .t. . tf I*., -iv ii.s 


owing it ii said to the selection of Rood-looking girls as brides for their sons . Girls of a fair complexion 
'to preferred by many castes. In a recent article on tho Coorgs and Yornvas Mr. T. H. Holland has 

. rfl i.i.rna nn Pi.ln. 1 . . 1 \ . . — . . _ f .1 1 * 1... .1. 1 1 1 .1 i 


05r ’-' ■ Trrr i-iu in arc nno very mue time to devoto to the elaboration of the argument or the 

mtf.t.i.Ug cl the facts. The whole of this Chapter except the notes on the Sarahs and on tho Nepalese 
ri'Vo'i written within three weeks. 1 


general principle that the Aryans and scroi-Aryans would 
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Tvns intensified by the contrast between their own fair skins and fine features and 
the black colour and coarse physiognomy of the earlier inhabitants of the 
country. Tho latter were greatly despised by them and the contempt in 
which they were held finds constant expression in their early literature. In 
course of time there was a gradual fusion of the two races and the mixed breed 
occupied an intermediate position between tho pure-blooded Aryans and the 
unadulterated aborigines. Tho different classes of the community followed 
different occupations, tho Aryans being priests, landholders and merchants, and 
the mixed race, cultivators and domestic servants, while the aborigines 
followed their own primitive occupations, such as fishing and basket weaving 
and such menial avocations ns the Aryans imposed upon them. As each kind 
of occupation was thus confined to a special class, it gradually came to 
bo looked on as an index of race, and a man’s social position was gauged bv 
his means of livelihood. At first each class of the community had a variety of 
occupations open to it, but by degrees the process of differentiation spread 
further and particular occupations wore gradually restricted to particular groups. 
In early days a Kshattriya, like Visvdmitra, might become a Brahman, but 
later on, a man was confined to the occupation and caste of his ancestors. As 
the Brahmans and Kshattriyns thus gradually grew into different groups a 
long struggle for the mastery arose which is reflected in the legends that cluster 
round the name of I’arasurama, tho great protagonist of the Brahmans. The 
result, as wo know, was that tho priest triumphed over the warrior, and from 
that time to the present day tho supremacy of the Brahmans has become one of 
tho eardinal doctrines of Hinduism, and is the main test by which we decide 
whether members of the non-Arvan tribes are to be classed as Hindus or 
Animists. With the glorification, I might almost say, the apotheosis of the 
Brahmans, other considerations affecting social rank became more important, 
and tho mode of bring and ceremonial purity were more carefully looked to. 

576. Under the Hindu u'yimc the social precedence of different castes was 

settled by the monarch himself. We know that the 
Hisrr Kt>r.« empra orr?. re ] n tive position of the various Newar castes of 
‘ ^ ^ Nepal was decided by the Newar kings and that, 

comparatively recently, after the Gorkha conquest, Jung Bahadur raised the 
Sawmis, or Telia of Nepal, to the rank of a clean’caste, owing to his friendship 
with a wealthy Sawmi named Dhnr Narayan. Oldfield mentions a case of a 
Ivhatri in Nepal, who was subjected to a disgusting degradation by wbicb his 
caste was destroyed, but who was subsequently forgiven and restored to caste by 
the king “ trio is supreme in such matters."* In Keonjhar, says- Mr. Macmillan, 
tho mass of the population follow tho example of the JRaja, and the Brahmans 
even take advice from the chief in regard to their usages and religious law.f 
There are numerous stories regarding the interference of BalMla Sena in caste 
matters, how he degraded the Suhamabaniks and Jugisj and made the Chasi 
Kaibarttas a clean caste, and how lie classified and settled the grades of 
several high castes including that of the Brahmans themselves. In the same 
way the Muithil Brdhmans ascribe the introduction of the present system of 
settling their matrimonial affairs to tho interference of a certain king. The 
authority of tho Maharajas of Nadia in caste matters was great and undisputed. 

It is probable that tho king was, as a rule, guided in his decisions regarding caste 
matters by the advice of the Brdhmans,so long as they offered a sop to his own 
dignity by conceding to him and his tribe the rank of Kshattriyas.^ 

577. Since the temporal power has passed from the hands of the Hindus 

first to the Muhammadans and then to the British, 
Pee*e*t cojctcmos as eeoieps {} icre K as been no authoritative pronouncement as 

regards the relative rank of the different castes, and 
in the absence of any one to curb, or allow, the pretensions of those that have 

» Sketches from Nopal, Volume I, page 403. Traces of the power formerly wielded by Hindu Kings 
may still be seen in the attempts of ramindars in some parts of tie province to rnnish refractory ryots by 
forbidding the Nnpit and Ilhoba to serre them. In Orissa this is called *' Dhcba Bhar.dari a! at" In 
Bsnkara a Sarik who is found guilty of an offence requiring pravatthi tin must go to the modem 
representative of the Pacbiit family and pay hint a rupee before he may make atonement. 

f * The Bhuiyas,’ paragraph 7. 

t These castes seem to have been still Bnildhisis and may owe their degradation to this circumstance. 

§ The concession usually lasted only so long as the tribe was dominant, c He paragraph 309 and 
footnote on page 171. See also paragraphs 616,631,693 etc. 
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raised themselves above their old position, there is a great deal o£ uncertainty in 
some cases as to their relative position. The spread of western education has 
disseminated ideas of equality, and men are no longer prepared to admit the 
superiority of their neighbours merely because they belong to a caste which 
is supposed to stand on a higher level. The changes in the social and political 
conditions introduced by the British Administration have operated in the same 
direction. Appointments under Government are given regardless of caste. In 
the eye of the law all are equal, and the man of low caste is no longer 
compelled to stand aside when a man of higher rank passes, or to shout out, 
when walking abroad at night, to give warning of his approach or, as was 
sometimes the rule formerly, to paint on his forehead some emblem of his 
degrading occupation. All forms of employment ore open to him, and his 
success in life depends more on his own efforts than on the trammels of the 
caste system. The Brdhmans have thus lost much of their former influence. 
The Shastras, which were once his monopoly, are no longer sealed books to the 
lower castes, and numerous Shdhds and Suhamahaniks are quite as competent 
as the Brahmans themselves to search them for old rulings regarding caste 
questions. In towns a man of high caste has now-a>days no scruplo in sitting 
on the same carpet with a Shdhd of good social position, or even in giving him 
the place of honour if he has the wealth to command it. 

The nominal decision in caste matters rests with the colleges of pandits 
at Nabadvip and Benares, but it is doubtful if, in practice, it would be accepted 
by anyone who* was adversely affected by it. Moreover, the pandits look 
to the old Shdstras and take no account of changes that have taken place, 
owing to the great progress made in recent years by some castes, whose 
nominal position is a low one, but whose wealth, education and influence 
are such as to place them in practice on a much higher level than that assigned 
to them in the old religious books.* They support the pretensions of a few 
oastes to a higher rank than has hitherto been accorded to them, but they do so, 
not on the ground that their position has improved, but by the fiction that their 
true origin has hitherto been misunderstood and by identifying them with 
some ancient caste of greater respectability than their own. In this way the 
CMsi Kaibarttas have obtained recognition from some of them as the represen- 
tatives of the ancient Mahisya.f 

578. The test laid down by the Census Commissioner for fixing the scale 
of social precedence is not the rank assigned by the pedantry of pandits, but 
“ Hindu public opinion at the present day.” It is very difficult to say 
precisely wbat constitutes Hindu public opinion. The Hindus as a body are 
strangely indifferent to the circumstances of castes that do not clash with 
their own. Those of good position know very well from whom they can 
take water and those whose touch defiles, but they neither know nor care 
much regarding their relative position. The lower castes are even more 
ignorant of the rank of the higher ones. Where the relative position 
of two eastes is disputed, the persons interested invariably support the claims 
of their own community. No Kayasth would ever admit the superiority 
of the Baidyas, nor would any Baidya consent to place the K^yasths 
above his own fraternity. The only point perhaps on which all alike are agreed 
is that the Brahmans stand at the top of the hierarchy of caste. There is no 
question as to the order in which the four traditional castes of Manu rank 
viz., first the Brdhman, then the Kshattriya, then the Yaisya, and then the 
Sudra, but this admission does not cany us very far. The conflicting claims 
of various castes are generally based on their pretensions to take their rank ' 
in one or other of these divisions. The K&yastbs claim to be Kshattriyas 


* The great authorities on the subject of mired castes are— (1) Manu (2) tbo Brah ma Vaivartta 
Puran, (3) the Padma Purfin, (4) the Jatimala. The Jatimala is a recent compilation and of no authoritv 
except in respect of the newer enstes not mentioned in the other works. Tho Brahma Vaivartta Puran is 
alleged to have been written by Vyasa, but its reference to numerous local castes of Bengal and its silence 
about some of the best known eastes of Upper India clearly proclaim its author to have been a Bengali 
Its main object is to prove that Krishna’s consort, the milkmaid, Badha, is the real Adya Sakti or primordial 
energy of nature as opposed to the other Purans where this position is assigned to Durga r 

tMr. Eisley quotes an interesting case of the same kind from Dr. Wiso’s papers.’ Kanta Babu the 
banyan of VVarren Hastings, was a Teli and did much to raise the position of his caste. He ofEored a 
large gift at Jagsanath but it was refused by the temple authorities on the ground of his humble 
“ Et ® He appealed to the Pandits of Hooghly and Madia who ruled in his favour on tho ground that 
the Tell by using the balance tula must necessarily belong to the Banik, a nlaa^ Sudra caste 
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tlio Cluisi Ivaibarttas to bo Vaisyns and so on. Then again, although the 
general order of thoso four classes is not disputed, there are numerous degraded 
sub-castes which occupy a lower status, such as the A'charji and Agradani 
Brahmans. " ° 

570. But although it is impossible to arrange castes in an order that will 
Statt!> or rums. command universal acceptance, there are certain 

well recognised tests of social position, by the con- 
sideration of which a fairly accurate scale of social precedence can be drawn 
up. The first great test, is whether good Brdlmians will serve as priests, and if 
not. whether the caste is served by any Brdhmans at all. A Brdhman loses in 
social estimation if be acts as priest to any but those of twico-born rank, but 
he is not actually degraded for performing the priestly office for persons who 
are looked upon ns clean Sudras. Consequently castes that enjoy the services 
of good Brahmans may at once bo separated from those whose Brdhmans are 
degraded. Similarly those who have degraded Brdhmans as their priests, rank 
higher than those who have no Brdhmans at oil. 

5S0. Another generally accepted criterion is whether the higher castes 

Tnt nuro or on root, usc crater brought by a man of any particular 

caste or not. The castes from whose hands water 
may bo taken are known ns jaUlcharaniya the others ns jaldbyabahariya. In some 
places, such as the 24-Pnrgnnns and Nadia, a distinction is made between 
Ganges water and ordinary water, and the former can be taken from the hands 
of nil but the lowest classes of the community. Similarly, water can be used 
for bathing when it could not be taken for drinking or cooking purposes. 
In respect of food, the general rule is that no one will take cooked food, 
(rice and dal) from any caste inferior in rank to his own, or even from 
members of his own caste who do not belong to the same endogamous 
group ns that to which ho himself belongs.* Some go further and will 
not take such food from any one outsido their own sub-caste except 
a Brahmen. Some will not even take it from Brdhmans. Amongst the 
orthodox castes it is considered an honour to take the leavings of a 
Brahman, and these, when entertained by one, often insist on commen- 
cing their repast by eating a fragment from his plate. | With this excep- 
tion, the eating of leavings indicates a very low social rank. Except in 
North and East Bengal, there is a distinction between ordinary cooked 
food, or I;achcht\ and food cooked with clarified butter (y/n), i.c., pakld. The 
latter may ordinarily be taken, not only from one’s own or any higher caste, 
but also from tho confectioner class, the Mayrds and Halwais. A great deal 
depends on whether a Brahman will accept hospitality from a caste or not. 
There are sonic castes in whoso houses he will eat pal:!;i food only, and 
others in whose houses kachchi also nmy be eaten. 

3SI. The castes whose water maj' not bo taken are farther subdivided 

according to tho degree to which their touch or 
Peesosal U.vcLEA.v.vr's. presence causes pollution. In some cases the mere 

touch of a low caste man defiles and the person touched must change his clothes 
and bathe. In others, Ills entry into a house defiles all the water therein, which 
niuEt forthwith bo thrown away. In others again, his touch defiles hukka 
water. Even wells are polluted if a low caste man draws water from them, 
but a great deal depends on the character of the vessel used and of the 
-well from which water is drawn. A masonry well is not so easily defiled 
as one constructed with clay pipes, and if it exceeds three and-a-half cubits in 
width, 60 that a cow may turn round in it, it can be used even by the lowest 
castes without defilement. A metal vessel does not cause contamination so 
easily as an earthenware one. Certain low castes are looked upon as so unclean 
that they may not entor the courtyards of the great temples. These castes are 
compelled to live by themselves on the outskirts of the village. 


• A few low castes such as the Bajbansi will not eat rice cooked by people of their own sob-caste 
unless they are near relatives. A Ehanii will not even eat food cooked by his own mother-in-law, and 
there is a proverb that there are as many hands (earthen pots) ns there are Eharias. _ 

f ICay, further, an orthodox Hindu of the old school commences the day by a sip of water in which 
the big l 06 of a Brahman has been dipped. Such water is called Bipraeha m n&m r ita. 
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582. Much depends on the ceremonial observances of a caste. Those who 

4 forbid widow marriage rank higher than those who 

Cebemoniax. obsbbyances. permit the practice. The eating of beef, pork, 

fowls and vermin, the drinking of wine and the smoking of tobacco all tend 
to lower a caste in comparison with others who abstain from these impure 
habits. The castes whose widows observe jdiudohdr or asceticism, i.e. who 
ref rain from meat and fish and take only one meal a day, enjoy a higher 
status than those whose widows live the same life as do married women. The 
order in which castes are placed in public banquets at which Brahmans 
are present, is an excellent test of their real rank, while their customs 'at cere- 
monial observances, such as marriage, often throw light on their origin. The 
Khatri for example, though now usually a merchant, always carries a sword- 
on the occasion of his marriage, thereby indicating his Kshattriya ancestry. 

583. The estimation in which various castes are held is reflected in the 

attitude of the Napit and the Dboba. The latter- 
THEAm-njBEOFTHBNipra will not usually wash for the lowest castes. The 
and Dhoba, &o. former will not shave some castes, and there are 

others whom he will shave, but whose finger nails he will not pare, and others 
again whose finger nails he will pare, but not the nails of their toes. 

584=. It must not be supposed that these tests are of universal application, 

or that they carry the same weight everywhere. 
Standabds and Status vabi. B en g a ] p r0 per only the lowest castCi allow 

widows to remarry, while, in Bihar and Orissa only the highest castes forbid 
them to do so. The Napit and Dhoba of Bengal Proper refuse to serve many 
castes whom their upcountry congeners will work for without hesitation. In 
Central Bengal a distinction is made between water from the Ganges and 
from other sources, but not so in parts of Bihar. In Nepal all Qorkhas will 
eat paleJci together and will drink water from the same goatskin. In Orissa all 
low castes take fowls and alcoholic drinks, and all high castes abstain from 
both. In Bengal Proper only the lowest castes eat fowls, but even the highest 
drink spirits. 

Neither is the status of castes bearing the same name uniform throughout 
the Province. In Bengal Proper the Teli is a clean caste and water may be 
taken from his hands, but not so in Bihar. * In Bengal Proper the Tanti’s 
Brahman is not degraded, but in Bihar the case is otherwise. The Bhuiya 
holds a high position in the Orissa States, but in Bengal Proper, he is unclean. 
Even within the same sub-province, the practice is not always uniform and the 
Chasi Kaibartta who can give water to the higher castes in Central and West 
Bengal is not allowed to do so in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. The 
distribution of castes moreover varies, and some that are well known in one 
part of the country are not found at all elsewhere. 

585. For the above reasons it is impossible to frame a single caste prece- 
dence list for the whole of Bengal, pnd it is necessary 
JJ™ op MEPAMHQ THE to deal separtely with each of the three large sub- 
provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. A separate 
list must also he given for the castes who have their head-quarters in Nepal, and 
another for the tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where Brdhmanical influence 
is weak, and rank depends mainly on the local influence of the tribe and 
the strength of the traditions regarding its past political supremacy. The list 
for Bengal Proper was originally compiled by Mr. Risley, and that for Bihar was - 
drawn up by me from information which Mr. Risley placed at my disposal. 
The original Orissa list was drafted by Babu Jamini Mohan Das, Deputy 
Superintendent of Census, Cuttack. These lists were circulated amongst 
the districts to which they relate, where they were carefully considered by 
committees of Native gentlemen appointed for the purpose, and the original 
arrangement has been carefully revised in the light of the criticisms received 
from them. 

* This question of personal uncleanness depends mainly on the convenience of the higher castes who, 
in the absence of their ordinary domestic servants, are perforce obliged to accept the services of castes 
not usually held to be clean. The Chamain, whose very touch defiles at ordinary times, may hand food to her 
patient, when attending a confinement, and in Orissa, the Jogi, when a physician, may touchbis patient 
without causing pollution, though an ordinary Jogi is held to be most unclean. In Bihar the Ban, though of 
non-Aryan origin, is held to be clean on account of the utility of his occupation. 
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586. Tlie discussion of tlie relative rank of the different castes aroused an 
Pmon» followed. extraordinary amount of ill-feeling and jealousy 

between some . of the castes whose position is 
disputed and in more than one instance the committees appointed to report on 
the subject professed their inability to come to a decision.* In some cases it 
is very difficult to' arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on -the evidence 
available. Moreover, where the relative rank of the castes concerned is very 
nearly equal, there is nothing to be gained by attempting to adjudicate 
between them, while to do so would undoubtedly cause much mortification to the 
community whose claims were over-ruled ; the decision would not be accepted as 
authoritative, and far from extinguishing, it would add fresh fuel to the fires of 
acrimonious argumentation. In such cases, therefore, I have thought it better 
simply to place the castes in question together, without making any assertion 
as to their individual position in the group in which they are classed. 


Caste Precedence in Bengal Proper. 

587. In Bengal Proper, as in all other parts of the province, and of India 

generally, the Br&hman stands without cavil on 

Group I.— Brahmans. the top rung of the social ladder. There are 

three main classes of pure Brdhmans— Eirhi, B&rendra and Baidik, but 
there are others also, including the Kanaujia and Maithil Brdhmans, who are 
chiefly immigrants from Bihar and upcountry, the Utkal who come from 
Orissa, the Madhya Sreni who are found in Midnapore and the Kamrupi 
Brahmans of North Bengal, who serve as priests to the ftajbansis. Brdhmans 
who minister to the Rayasths and the castes of the Nabasakha group, suffer 
somewhat in public estimation, t especially the latter, and so do those who 
act as cooks, bakers, confectioners, hired worshippers of family idols and 
the like, but they do not lose caste. The Kamrupi Brahmans, though not 
actually degraded, do not stand on the same level as the Brahmans who officiate 
in the ceremonies of the Navasdkhas. 

Brahmans who serve castes ranking below the Navasdkhas are called 
Barna Brahmans and are degraded. They will eat Icachchi food in the 
houses of their respective jajmdns , i.c., of the persons whom they serve as priests. 
The higher castes will not take water from them and they rank below group 
IV. Their rank varies according to the castes whom they serve, but the 
Vydsokta Brdhmans who are the priests of the ChaBi Kaibarttas, rank lowest, 
as their own jajmdns even will not eat in their houses. The Agradani who 
officiates at funeral ceremonies, the Acliarji who casts horoscopes and the 
Bhdt or family bard, whose claim to be considered a Brahman is disputed, also 
occupy a degraded position but not so low a one as the Barna Brdhmans. The 
Bhat is jaldcharaniya and the Agradani serves only the clean castes. The 
A'charji on the other hand works for all castes, while the various caste, or Barna, 
Brahmans minister only to the particular caste of which they are the priests. 

There is another degraded section called Pirali, who are said to owe 
their low position to having been forced to smell or, as some say, eat, the 

cooked food of a Muhammadan.^ . 

588. The Khatris and Rdjputs or Chattris stand at the top oi the second 

group, but neither of these are, strictly speaking, 
Group II.— Other castes ease- Bengal castes. The Khatris found in Bengal are 

ix& above clean ScDBAs. m0 stly temporary immigrants, but one of the 

leadin'* families of this caste in the whole of India, that of the Burdwan Rdj, 
has been domiciled in the Province for several generations. _ The Vuisyas also 
have no representatives amongst the indigenous castes of this provmce, but the 
rank is claimed by the Agarwals and one or two other trading castes oi 
Upper India. 

* _ . , , . nmonstt other daces. The Committee was a specially strong one and was 

Mgcoi (umgh&art, W.rn •>». .1 ™ 

. „ afissrsjMM .™). <& .. 

who do not belong to a separate class ^ are ^UedPsscha^ readmittance to their original 

ThSfsHll 5 . retain ^ay Hindu practice. See 
paragraphs 307 and 876. They are numerous in the Satkhira subdivision o£ Ehulna. 
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Then come the two great castes — Baidya and Kdyasth who, with the 
Brahmans, have a practical monopoly of all the higher Government appoint- 
ments held by natives of the country. None of the disputes that arose m 
connection with the question of caste precedence were so violent or so acrimo- 
nious as those regarding the conflicting claims of each of these two castes to rank 
above the other. As already stated, I have no intention to venture on an award 
which would carry no weight, or to fan into fresh flame the smouldering 
embers of the controversy, but shall content myself with giving in. a subse- 
quent paragraph the main arguments adduced by each party in support of 
its pretensions. The Madhyasreni Kdyasths, it should be mentioned, are 

degraded and rank in Group III. . J V . 

The Aguri, or Ugra Kshattriya, as he prefers to be called, occupies the lowest ; 
place in Group II, but it is not quite clear that he is entitled to such a high 
position and several of the district committees recommended his relegation 
to Group III.* Some serve as domestic servants. The Jana sub-caste wear 
the thread in a haphazard sort of way, and without any Upanayan } or cere- 
mony of initiation. In Midnapore the Karan is included in this group, while its 
degraded sub-caste Srisbta Karan ranks with Group III. This caste, however, 
belongs more properly to Orissa than to Bengal. 

589. Group III comprises all the castes commonly regarded as clean 
„ _ TT _ „ Sudras, whose water is taken by the higher castes, 

soup . lean udbas. an( j are served by good Brahmans. The group 

of functional castes, formerly nine but now seventeen, known as the Nabasdkhas, 
is the type of this group, but it includes also several other castes whose rank 
is about on a par with that of the Nabasakhas, They are arranged below in 
alphabetical order, those marked with a capital N being the nine castes who, 
according to the Parasara Sanhita,f originally formed the Nabasdkha group: — 


B&rui (N), 

Gandliabanik. 

KalitA. 

Kfitnfir (N). 

KfinsSri. 

KAshfa. 

KumhAr (N). 


Kuri. 

Madhu NApit. 

M AlAkar (N). 

MayrA (Madak) (N). 
Napit (N). 

Sadgop (N). 

PAtiAl. 


Rijn. 

SAnkhari. 

Sudra. 

TAmli 
TAnti (N). 

Teli and TiH (N). 


The relative rank of the castes in this group varies in different parts 
of the country. Some say that the original Nabasakhas stand above the 
others, some that the Sudra or Golam Kdyasth should either go to the 
top of this group or be placed at the bottom of Group II, while some again 
award the first place either to the Sadgop (who in Midnapore has been recom- 
mended for inclusion in Group II), or the Bdrui, or the Tili as distinguished from 
Teli.J The real difference, however, is so slight that it is impossible to draw 
any hard-and-fast dividing line between these castes. Several committees 
distinguish between Tili and 'Teli, and say that the latter is the same as 
Kalu and should go to Group 7111. The word Tili, however, seems to be 
confined chiefly to Central and Western Bengal. In Dacca the high class Teli 
calls himself Taipdl. The Aswini Tdntis alone are said to be A'charaniya 
in Midnapore and the other sub-castes stand on a lower level. The Sadgops 
sometimes claim to be Vaisyas and to rank above the Kdyasths, but tLeir 
pretensions are far-fetched and fanciful. The Sudras or Golam Kdyasths 
often call themselves Kdyasths, and it is admitted that wealthy members of 
the caste can gradually obtain general recognition as such. The Pdtials also 
often claim to be KdyaBths, and so do many .13 aruis and the Kdshtas who 


2 Wh J nm E y, s .‘ hat ’ Le Agniis are by tbeir own admission the product of unions between 
£aln *b r a ? d Sadgops (someHistorical and Eilmical Aspects of the Burdwan 
District, ] ace IS). I doubt if 8 ny jSguns at the present d&y would admit such a descent. 

T Ane &loka runs thus: — 

Gopa.ilali tatLa Taili, Tantri. Modoka, Bfiraji Kulala, Earmakfiraschn, Ndpito Navas&yaka 
The Gop or Go&lu, however, is no loDger of JS abaaakha rank and his place is taken by the tiad<.o„ Th* 
popuiar t'en^ali version is as fellows:— r ujr me oaagop. Jne 

Tili. Mali, TantuliGopa.^upit, GocbfiliKpinir, Xnmdr.PAtdli NabasfikherGatbuli ' 

ial-ssalha is usually taken to mean tho nine branches or arrows, but some say that it n, 
branches as indicating recent recruits from Buddhism. ^ at it means the new 

; Jn East Benefit tfcc belter class of Tolis call thtmselves Tnital, which seenm tn a , . 

Central and West Bengal. The persons returned as Teli probacy include many who aro really Kdu'by 
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nro found onlj* in Midnapore.* The Rdju is another local caste of Midnapore. 
Thoro arc two sub-castcs Baydn and Ddina. The latter allow widows to 
marry and rank lower in consequence. The Knlita is really an Assam caste 
and is found only in the districts of North Bengal which march with that 
Province. The lvhyan or Khcn, which is also confined to North Bengal, 
is the caste to which the dynasty of Nilambar, who was overthrown by 
Husain Shah at the closo of the loth century, is reputed to have belonged. 
The caste is served by the same Brahmans as the Nabasdkha group, and 
its water is drinkablo by tho higher castes, but its right to a position in this 
group is not quite assured. Some would give it a position intermediate 
between this and the next group and others would place it at the top of the 
latter. 

590. The fourth group, though small, is well defined. It contains only 

two castes— tho Chdsi Eaibartta and Godla — who 
’ :OT lioExvzJuLi% f iys. m7n a re jaldchoran iya but whose Brahman is degraded. 

Tho Cliasi Kaibarttas claim to be Mahisyas and to 
rank in a much higher place. I shall discuss their pretensions in more detail 
further on, hut may mention here that tho dividing line between them and 
tho JnliyiS Kaibarttas is still far from clear or universally recognised; tbeir 
Brahmans are more degraded than those of the Goalds, and the Chasi Kaibarttas 
themselves will not cat in their houses. They serve as menial servants; 
their women do not usually observo Jdfydcldr, and in many districts, such as 
Dacca, Tippera, Birbhum, Midnapore and Noakhali, their water is not taken 
by the higher costes.f In only one district, the 24-Parganas, has their pro- 
motion to group III been recommended. 

In respect of the Goalds it should be noted that in a few districts their 
Brahmans are not degraded and the)* consequently take a higher rank. Some 
of the sub-castes, c.y., the Daga Goala's who brand bullocks, are degraded and 
their water is not taken. 

591. Group V contains n very heterogeneous collection of castes who 


Gcorr V. — Cisrrs iowee thas 
Tnr iiiri: wno«t watte is jtox 

CSCAtlt TAKE*. 

degraded castes of Group 
not ordinarily pare their 
They are as follows : — 

Baisblcun. 

Bhuiyu. 

5ugi. 

Kaclaru. 


have little or nothing in common with each other, 
and whoso juxtaposition is due to the fact that 
they all rank below the castes already enumerated, 
but are generally regarded as superior to the 
Y. The village barber will shave them but will 
toe nails, jior assist at tbeir marriage ceremonies. 


Lohdit-Euri. 
Nut- 
ts uri. 

Sarafe. 

SivarnakAr. 


Sunri (Shaha). 
Subarnubanik. 
Surajbansi. 
Sutradhar. 


In some places, where they arc numerous, the Bhuiyas rank higher. In 
Keonihor, for instance, they aro regarded as a clean caste and water is taken 
from their hands. BaishtamJ and Jugi occupy a veiy ambiguous position. 
The former group constitutes not really a caste but a collection of persons who 
profess to have rejected caste. Some of these come from high, and some from 
low castes but many of them retain their old social distinctions and a Baishtam 
of Kriva«tli descent would not ordinarily take water from the hands of one 
whose" ancestors were Ckandals. Where their origin can be traced, those 
wlio'e former caste was dcharaniya are still looked upon as clean, and their 
water is drunk. In other cases it is used only for purposes of ablution. The 
rank of the Jutris is very uncertain. They have no Brahmans and they bury 
their dc-ad, but If, as seems to be the case, they are the modern representatives 
of a religious sect, they can hardly he judged by the ordinary standards m 
these matters. Their water is not taken, and in many districts the barber and 
washerman refuse to work for them. Some say they are a low mixed caste, 

r s o:n e well-to do Easlitas of Midnapore are reported to liar a gained general recognition a* 
Kavasilis. The similarity of names (is it accidental •) is said to help them. . 

f It is occasionally taken in Dacca bj personal fneads of higher caste, but this is an exception to 
the general rule prevailing in the district. , . . _ . , v 

X By BiisUtam of coarse is meant the social group so called and not the \ aishnava sect. The 
Yiishnava Gosiins of Midnapore, for example, are not included. 
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formerly known os Juogi. This question will be further discussed in connec- 
tion trim their claims to a higher place than that here assigned to them. 
The Nnris. or lac bangle makers, have been placed in this group on the strength 
of a report from the Nabadvip Pandits.* The Subarnabaniks owe their low 
position to the fact that they are jalabyalah&rvja , but there seems good reason 
ior supposing that their original rank was much higher than their present one. 
The etorv of their alleged degradation will be told further on. The Swarnakar 
:md Sutradhararo two functional groups whose status is lower than would be 
supposed from their occupation, which is as good as that of most castes in Group 
III. The former is said to have been degraded for stealing a Brahman’s gold, 
and the latter for refusing to supply Brdhmans with wood for [a sacrifice. The 
Kachnrus, who aro lac bangle makers, claim a Kdyasth origin. They are 
served by tho ordinary Napit and Dhoba. The Lohait Kuris claim to be a 
cross between a Kaibarfta and a Mayra or Kuri. There are two sub-castes, 
ono of which fishes with a rod and the other parches grain. The Saraks 
arc ( khnranvja , but they are looked on as degraded, the reason assigned being 
that they used a cow made of rice-paste ^ which they afterwards boiled) during 
some ceremonial observance. 

Tho Barendra sub*caste of Sunri, which calls itself Shaha, is generally 
regarded as far superior to the ordinary Sunri. Many of its members are rich, 
infiucnfial and well educated, but it has not yet succeeded in detaching itself 
from the parent stock in the general estimation of the public. The Ndpit will 
shave (hem, but will not cut their nails. 

off2. I have combined in Group VI, a number of castes that, in the original 
Gcorr VI.— Low cxnr.s who draft, w ? re distributed over four separata groups, 
ivvrjijx mou Bcr.F, rons asd The various committees differed so widely as to 
ra ' r ' q - ^ _ llicir relative position that it was found impossible 

to dift’erentinto them in such a way as to reconcile the very divergent views 
that are held as to their relative rank. This group includes most of tho great 
non-Aryan raco castes of Bengal Proper. The arrangement as usual is 
alphabetical: — 


BAgdi. 

Baiti (Chundri). 
BoruA. 

Bhasknr. 

Chdin. 

Chdfd Dhobd. 
Chasati. 

DAoyni. 

Dhobti. 

GanrAr. 

Ghorai. 


Ilajong. 

JaliyA Kaibartta. 
Kalu. I 

Kan. 

Kami. 

Kapfili. 

Kawdli. 

Kotdl. 

Malo (Jhdlo). 

M och. 

Morangia. 


Naik. 

Namasudra (Olianddl). 
Paliya. 

PAtni. 

Pod. 

Puro. 

Rajbansi and Kooh. 
Sukli. 

Tipdra. 

Tiyar. 


All of theso castes aro usually, but not always, served by the Bengali 
Dhobti, but only a few of them aro shaved by the regular Napit. The Nama- 
sudra and othors lmvo their own caste barbers. In Bdgdi I include the 
sub- castes or, it may bo, allied castes, Let and Bholla. The Beruas seem to 
be an offshoot from tho Namnsudras. They do not intermarry, but they have 
the same priests. Tho Paliyas, who aro generally regarded as a sub-caste of 
IMjbansi, have a sub-caste called Srfdhu Paliya, who supply milk and curds to 
tho higher castes and rank accordingly in Group IV. The Pods aro divided 
into tho higher class, who live by cultivation and call themselves Padma Rdj or 
Bratya Ivmattriya, and tho fishing Pods. The former claim a higher position 
which is not usually conceded to them. In Burdwan their touch defiles and 
they rank very low in consequence. Tho Namasudras aro generally held 
to pollute by their touch, and rank below most of tho other castes of this group. 
The Rajbansis in North Bengal aro looked upon as comprising two distinct 
elapses, tho bettor of which arc to some extent deharanvja and are served by 
Brahmans who arc not degraded ; they call themselves Bhanga Ksliattriya and 
it is said by some that they should be placed between Groups III and IV but 
opinion as to their rank is divided. The other class of Rdjbansis, including 
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the Desis, can he traced to a Koch origin and are generally admitted to 
belong to the group under consideration. There is a sub-caste of Sukli in 
Midnapore, called Chasi Sukli or .Solanki, which is served by good Utkal 
Brahmans and is said to rank with the castes in Group IV. 

The Tiyars may be of the same origin as the better class of Rajbansis of 
Rangpur, but further south they are held in lower esteem, and are neither 
acharaniya nor served by good Brahmans. 

„ _ TT _ 593. The castes in 

GbOUF YIL— TTSCIEAS FEEDEBS. by ) Mhman nQr 

■ They comprise — 


Group VII are sprved 
by DhobA nor by NApit. 


Bauri. 

Chamar. 

Dom. 

Garo. 


Hari and BhuinmAli. 
Kaora. 

Konai. 

KorA. 


Lodhd. 

MAI. 

Muohi. 

Siyalgir. 


The Doms and Haris who are scavengers rank below the others. 


Caste Precedence in Bihar. 


594. The Brahmans as usual occupy the first place. Most of them belong 

to the main division known as Panch Gaura, which 
Gboup I. Bbahjuxs. includes Maithil, KAnyakubj'a or KanaujiA, Saras- 
wati, Gaur and Utkal. Of thes Q , the Maithil and KAnyakubj'a sub-castes are 
the most numerous. All of them are looked upon as pure Brahmans. 
The SAkadvipi Brahmans, though regarded as foreigners by origin, are 
held in almost equal esteem, especially in South Bihar, where they officiate 
as priests at the worship of the Sun God. The GayawAls, or priests of the 
Gaya places of pilgrimage, are locally held in the highest regard, but else- 
where they stand on a somewhat lower level. The Gangaputras, who receive 
gifts made by people on the banks of sacred rivers, take a lower place, 
and a still lower one is held by the MahA Brahmans (KantAhA or Mahdpatra), 
corresponding to the AgradAnis of Bengal, who officiate at the Srddh cere- 
mony and eat at the burning -ghat.*- Another somewhat degraded class are 
the Jaishis, who serve as priests of the lower castes, and the Dhamis, who 
assist at the ceremonies on the RAmsila and Pretsila hills at Gaya. The 
Bhats wear the thread and claim to be BrAhmans, but this is not always 
admitted: in point of status they stand at the bottom of Group II. The 
Kathaks rank even lower, as they sometimes take service with dancing girls. 

595. In Group II .are included the other castes that are generally 

admitted to rank as twice-born, or on a par with 
Geoup ii. — Otheb castes of twice-born castes. They are aimntred alphabetic 
mcE.B0 BS BASE. cally as follows ' 


Agarwdl. | Kayasth. I BAjput. 

Babhan. | Khatri. I 

The Kbatris are often regarded as Vaisyas, but, as will be seen presently, 
thev have succeeded in establishing their claim to be of Kshsttnya descent. 
The relative rank of Babhans and Rajputs varies in different districts, but 
Bdbhans are usually considered superior to Raj' puts. Their claim to be treated 
as BrAhmans will be discussed further on. The Kayssths say that they are 
Kshattriyas, who have abandoned the sword for the pen, and some wear the 
sacred thread, but not all. They are generally held to rank below the Khatri. 
Rdjput and Babhan castes. As a rule they will eat only rice cooked by 
BrAhmans, but the Amasth and Karan sub castes wifi take also rice cooked 
by BAbharis. 

596. Group III comprises castes from whom water may be taken a zi 

who have good Brahmans as their priests. TcC r 
Gboef DX— Clean Sudbas. C0rreS p 0 nd to the Nsbasakha group in the schsp * 

for Bengal Proper. The relative rank of the different castes varies from oszz? 

* The word llaha Brahman is of course used iromc3lIy._ Hare are mny siniilar 
ironical origin o£ names. The Brahman cook is often sarcastically eallel iEahirif cr ■ 

sweeper Mehtar, or prince, Jamadar, or headman, and HaliLkiur, or eater of hrricl £;c£ ^ 

European households is addressed by the other servants as Khilib, or Chief, acl so cr." 
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. . , n d it is impossible to fix a generally applicable scale of precedence ; 

Vat! vith a few local exceptions, the castes an sub-group (a) my be said to- 
enjov a hi die r degree o£ consideration than those in sub-group ( ) 


Adarki. 

A grabari. 

Ahir (Goala). _ 
Atith and Jogi. 
Bais. # 

Barai. 

Bamawdr. 

Cnoro. 

Dobliar or Deobar. 
Dlidnuk. 


Sub-group {n). 

Gnngauta. 

Gareri. 

Gonr. 

Gurer. _ 
Halwdi. 
Kabdr. 
Kdndu. 
Knsarwdni. 
Kasora. 
Khorw&r. 
Sinduria. 


Tdmbuli. 

Kasaundhan. 

Koiri. 

Kurmi. 

Mahuri. 

Uarkande. 

Muriari. 

Bdjbhar. 

Edstogi. 

Eaunidr. 


Aganvani. 

Aindt. 

Barhi. 

Bari. 

Dhimar. 


Sub-group (b). 

Hajjdm. 

Kumhdr. 

Lahori. 

Lohdr. 

Mdli. 


Ndgar. 

Sonar. 

Thdru. 

Thatherd. 


In somo places tho DliAnuk, Kabdr and Kurmi (other than Awadhia) take 
a lower place, becauso they are domestic servants and eat the leavings of the 
higher castes. The Awadhia Kurmis and Bialvut Hajjams, whose widows do 
not remarry, rank higher than other sub-casEes. In some places water is not 
taken from tho Barlii, Gareri, Gangautd and Laheri castes, and they rank 
lower in consequence. Elsowhere, again, the Barhi, Thathera, LohAr, KumhAr 
and Laheri arc regarded ns holding a hotter position than that here assigned 
to them on tho ground that they do not take employment as household 
servants. Tho rank of tho Atith and Jogi sometimes varies according to 
tho caste of origin. In somo places the Barhi, Chero, Gareri, Dhanuk, 
KahAr, KumliAr, Kurmi and Laheri castes, or some of their sub-castes, suffer in 
public estimation becauso thoy eat fowls. 

oOT. In Group IV arc.included a number of castes from whose hands water 
_ ... T . is not usually taken, and whose BrAhmans are 

t.ncr . s rector, cduas. dograded, but who aro not regarded as altogether 

impure and nro allowed to enter tho courtyards of the great temples : — 


Bolddr. 

Blmr. 

Bind. 

Chain. 

Gandharb. 

Gonrki. 


Kdth Baniyd. 

Kalwdr. 

Kewat. 

Mnllfih. 

Nunid. 

Sardogi. 


Sunri. 

Surdbiyd. 

Teli. 

Tiyar. 

Turaha. 


All of those eat fowls except tho IvalwAr, Katli, SarAogi, Sunri and 
Teli. In somo places the Turahas rank in tho next lower group. In a 
f* w di'-tri'-ts water is taken from all the castes of this group except KalvvAr 
Sunri and Teli. 

At'S. Next come the caste?, other than scavengers and filth-eaters, who 

v r*,... v «. nro considered so unclean that they may not enter 

'-l ,1,0 courtyards of tho grout temples. Thoy are 

u‘u:-.lly ?•: rvtd Lv the barber, but lie keeps a special razor and pair of scissors 
« 

*-• fc *♦'„ 1 m i"' 


IVir.tcr. 

| Blidrhi. 

j Khatwc. 

B dive. 

1 I)hobd. 

j Kuraridr. 

r. 

D^ddh. 

i ilu-abar. 

Ti.-avd. 

i G.ingii. 

i Nfiiya. 

C.«=Sr. 

; irddar. 

N’r.t. 

CbvctL 

j 3Cr.II nr. 

Kfi. 

CV. : uiL 

• Hhr-tik. 

i 3iajv.-dr. 


Tatra. 
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Mo«t of those castes cat fowls. The Dosi'ullis, Dhfirhis, Bahelias, Dhobas 
«nd Kadars also cat pork, and tlio Clinnidrs and Nniyns pork and beef. 
i«r.orr VI.— Scsrrsorns *sn 500 TllO sixth ffroui) COmnrises thn 


rtt TH-rirrE*. 

A phori. 
llliangt. 


group comprises the sweeper 
castes and filth-enters, viz. — 


Dom. 

link'd IChor. 


Knnjar. 

Kuari. 


Tluv-c Dorns who arc _ basket-makers rank higher than those who are 
seavonircrs, and may be considered on a level with the castes in Group V. The 
Bhtinjji is really the sweeper caste of Hindustan and is not numerous in Bihar 
unlvs-. ns i< sometimes the case, the term is held to include Ilaldlkhor. * 


Gif if 1’rccnltncc in Orissa. 


BOO. The Orissa Division, though so small, has a complete caste system 

. ...... of its own, ditTering in many respects from that of 

Bengal, fur more than that of the latter differs 
from the cn«t<* system of Bihar. The conditions throughout are remarkably 
uniform, and the undermentioned arrangement of castes has received, in almost 
all re-ports, the unanimous approval of the caste committees who reported on 
the subject. It has thus been possible to differentiate the various social grades 
to a greater extent than was found feasible in the larger sub-provinces. 

’rite Brahman*, ns usual, head the list. The best, or Shasan, Brahmans act 
ns priests only to the castes in Group II. Tlioso in Groups III to VI are 
ministered to bv Banda or iMiliti Brahmans, • who rank lower than Shasan 
Brahmans', but from whose hands all other castes will take water. From their 
rank* an- .-uppliel the local Aprad.tnis, or Mnrhias as they arc called in Orissa. 
The latter are not held to bo degraded and arc freely employed as cooks, t 

'riu- M:bt;in Brahmans, who serve as cooks in the temple of Jaggandth, 
an? degraded. The reason usually assigned is that thex" handle the plough and 



eqtiemly cnowcu to retain ir. x neir ancestors may 
priests or tlie teprc-'vntativcs of the earlier Brahman settlers who mixed more 
freely with the people of tho country than those who came later. The titles of 
the Ma*t:iu Brahmans also seem to indicate that they are not of tho same stock 
as the subsequent immigrants. 

Glow II. or twice- C01. Tho next group is very similar to tbo 

t-it.f cij.c. corresponding groups elsewbero with the addition, 

of several local castes. It includes — 


1. IChalri. 
a. ii-sjput. 
3* luut'.n. 


4. KbnndSit. C. Daitd. 

5. Ytusyn, Gnndhn, 7. Baru. 

or JL’utnli Bauiya. 


Tho Khatris arc generally placed above tho Rdjputs, but intermarriages 
sometimes take placc.J The Karans and Khandaits claim Ksbattriya descent. 
They rank on about tho snmo level. TJio Khandaits here referred to are the 
true, or Maiiaiaik, Khandaits who forbid widow-marriage. Chdsds sometimes 
claim the title, hut they allow their widows to marry and tkoir pretensions are 
not generally admitted. Tho Voisyos are placed below the Karans and 
Khandaits, a* tho occupation followed is less pure. 

CC2. The castes in the third group practise widow -remarriage, but they 

abstain from spirits. The higher castes will take 
Gnocr ill.— Clei.v Seem?. W ater and pakki from their bands. They are 


• Drill means r. tc rnj'lc. 

t The lh-.thman rook of Orissa is commonly called Pujari. 

I In Puri i oiiio of ihc perrons calling themselves Klmtri or Rajput arc the descendants either of the 
illegitimate oi5ip:i»g of Mmimtta officers or of thoir standard bearers and camp followers, who were 
recruited from amongst tlio low castes of tho country. The former rank above Kanin and tbo latter below 
Baru. There arc. however, several high-class Khatri families, in the district, iuoluding that of the Raja of 
Puri, who in a lineal <leac-mlr.nt ol tlio last .Hindu King of Orissa and, as. trusteo of the great temple of 
Jagnwiilh, is commonly known ns the Thukur Bujfi. Elsewhere Khatris are looked on as better than 
Rajputs, 'and tlio more respectable chiefs claim to be of this castoj’tho Rajputs ore said to rank somewhat 
lower, ot their legitimacy is suspected. 
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divided into two sub-groups with reference to the degree of purity of the 
traditional caste occupation — 

Sub-group (a). 


1. Cbdsa. 

3. Rdju. 

2, Mill. 

4. Sulha, 

Sub-group (6). 

5. Gurid. 

9. Gaura. 

6. Barhi. 

10. Patrd. 

7. Knndrd. 

1L. Darji. 

8. Kamar, 

12. Bhandari. 


The Malts are closely allied to the Ohasas or Orh Chdsds. They are 
employed in the worship of Mahadeb and Thakurdni or Gramdevti. The 
Rdiu and Sudha rank about on a par. In sub-group (5) the Guria, or con- 
fectioner, holds the highest place, as its occupation is better than that of the 
other castes. The Barhi, Rundra and Kdmdr are of nearly equal rank. The 
Gaura or Godld is degraded because he is a pdlH- bearer as well as a keeper of 
cows. He will take boiled rice from the Barhi, but not from tbe Patrd caste. 
The position assigned to the Darji is that of the indigenous group of tailors ; 
there is a sub-caste of Bengali origin, found chiefly in the towns, whose water 
is not taken by the higher castes, and whose proper position is in Group IV. 
The Bhandari is placed at the bottom of Group III, as he will take boiled rice 
from all the other castes contained in it, except the Bengali Darji. 

603. The castes in Group IV are served by the same Brahmans as those' 

in Group IJI and their touch does not defile, but 
Gboot IV.—Ub clean Stjdbas. are not jaldcliarmiya, and they may draw water 

only from masonry wells in metal vessels — 


1. Chitrak&T. 

2. Khitibansi. 

3. Sondri. 

4. Sankhdri. 

5. Kansdri. 


6. Thatdri. 

7. Khamrd. 

8. Kdchrd. 

9. Tdnfci. 

10. Thorid. 


11. Gold. 

12. Dogrd. 

13. Kantabudiyd. 

14. Tuld blond. 


The Kdchras trade in brass and bell- metal, but their name seems to indicate 
that they formerly dealt in glass. The Madras Baliyds, who sell glass bangles, 
are also called K&ehra, but there is no connection between the two castes. 
The degraded position of the Tuldbhina is ascribed to their using an instrument 

604. The main difference between Groups IV 
and V is that the touch 6E the latter defiles cloth: — 


m which there is hide. 
Gboup V. — Castes whose 

TOUCH BEFILES. 


1. Tali. 

2. Kumhdr. 

3. Bdrhi. 

4. Nidri. 


5. Kewat. 

6. Kaibartta. 

7. Kartid. 

8. Kkodal. 


9. Bhdt. 

10. JyotiBh. 

11. Jogi. 

12. Sundi (Sunril. 


The low position of the Telis is attributed to their employment of bullocks 
for pressing oil, and that of the Kumhars to the fact that they sell earth. 
The Kdrhi, Nidri, Kewat and Kaibartta aTe supposed to spring from a common 
parentage, but the two former have given up fishing and taken to purchasing 
grain and carrying loads. The barber will pare the nails of their finders 
only; hence they are known as dasanakhi, The Bhdt and Jyotish may have 
descended from Brdhmaus. The rank of the Jyotish is the lower, as persons of 
this caste serve the Charters as priests. The Jogis are beggars and physicians. 
They will accept alms from all castes down to Jyotish. The Sundi is the 
lowest caste served by I’dnda Brdhmans and by the ordinary barber,* 

/ 6r 605. The sixth group comprises castes who eat fowls and drink spirits, but 
„ vho abstain from beef. There are three well-de- 

fined sub-groups : the first are served by the Dhobd 
and have the Jyotish as their priest; the second are 
'nd have no priest of any kind; and the third, though 


BhSskar. 

Bhuiyd. 

ChamSr. 

Ohapotd. 

Chdpudl. 


mbar, Jogi and .Tyotish should rank in tho nest higher group, as 
jSaiJ v 1rate , 1 2 3 4 ! Iroui masonry yells. Further enquiry, however, 
jwns, the group in which they are shown above is that 
lav 
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comparable to the second in other respects, rank lower mainly on account 
of the freedom of their women. 

Sub-group ( a ). 

1. Siyal. j 2, Chamar. 


£u&-proiij>- (6). 


1 . 

Dboba. 

4. 

Gbusuria. 

7. 

Khatia. 

2. 

Bduri. 

5. 

Gokbd. 

8. 

Saudi. 

3. 

Tauld. 

6. 

Girigirid. 

9. 

Nalia. 




Sub-group (c). 



1 . 

j&bir Gaura. 1 2. 

Kela. j 

3. 

Kandra. 


The women of the Aliir Gaura caste dance in public. They profess not to 
eat fowls or drink spirits, but are said to do so secretly. The women of the Keld 
caste, which is identified with the infamous Byadba of theShastras, beg openly. 
The Kandra women are not ill-behaved, but the men are professional thieves, 
and they eat pork. Like the Pan they often serve as village chaukidars. 

Ghottp vti.— Beef j-ateks 606. The last group consists of the very 

axd scavekgebs. lowest castes and includes — 

1. Mahurid. | 3. Pan. 

2. Dorn. | 4. Hari. 

All eat beef. The Hari ranks lowest as he removes night-soil. The 
Horn of Orissa does not do this, but bis position is still very degraded. In the 
Tributary States the Pan ranks higher. He is there largely employed as a 
weaver and calls himself Patra Pdn or Bund Pan.* 

I have omitted several mixed groups from the above list. The Shagird- 
peshas labour under the stigma of illegitimacy and although their water 
is taken as a matter of convenience they cannot, on that account, be ranked 
amongst the clean castes. The Chattarkhais are also omitted, as they now 
live outside Hindu society, but at the same time they retain their original caste 
distinctions. Chokers, or the children of prostitutes, are also left out of account. 
They are outcastes. 


Caste Precedence in Nepal. 

607. The order of social precedence amongst the Nepalese castes and 

tribes, as given below, was prepared by Mr. Earle 
Pbecedekce list foe Nepaeese xvhen he was Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

It does not refer to the Newars, who are a nation- 
ality rather than a caste", and have their own caste system and caste precedence 
list as described in paragraphs 8S7 to 894 of this chapter. 

Group 1 . — Sigh Castes. 

1. Brdhman or Baliun. J 3. Ikakuri. 

2. Sannydsi, j 4, Khas. 

Brdhmans will not eat rice cooked by any other caste. They will take water 
from all castes except those in Group III. Sannyasis will eat kachchi prepared 
by any one ranking in this group, but not by others. The Thakuris will take 
cooked rice only from Brahmans or from members of their own caste. The 
Khas will fake it from a Brahman or Thakuri, but not from a Sannyasi. 


Group H . — Intermediate Castes and Tribes. 


5. Gutting. 

6. Hangar. 

7. Sunuwdr. 

S. Jimddr. 

9. Limbu. 


10. Yakha. 

11. Hanjlii. 

12. Murmi. 

13. Sherpa. 

14. Tbdru. 


1-5. Thami. 
16. Hay a. 
27. Kbawds. 
IS. Gharti. 
19. Kamara, 


* Buna means 'weaving. 5 6 7 * 9 There is no coimectioE between this word and the homonym by which the 
coolies brought from Chota Nagpur to Central Bengal by the indigo planters are collectively tooTra. The 
latter word is probably derived from Ban, ‘jungle.’ 
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ciurrEr. xi — caste. 


Group III. — Lotc Castes. 

Qi). Kami. I 22. Damai. 

21. SArki. | 23. Eadhi. 

24. Gain. 

The last five are not served by Brdhmans, but appoint priests from 
r.nr nc't themselves. They have no dealings of any sort with the castes iu 
Group* 1 and II, and are obliged to leave the road on the approach of any one 
belonging to any of these castes. They are not allowed to enter the courtyards 
,,f temples. The Kamis and Sarkis eat rice only when cooked by members of 
♦heir own community. 

. Tribal Precedence in Choia Nagpur. 

f, 05. As regards the non-Aryan tribes it is very difficult to fix any general 

scale of social precedence. The position of each 
t’;r r:-yr '-r Tcirr? n? Cuota tribe varies from place to place according to its local 
*ur „ 1Ll ‘ - strength and the traditions of former rule. The 

llhuiyas rank highest in Keonjhar, the MundaB in the south-east of Ranchi, 
the Khar wars and Clieros in Palamau, the Hos in Singhbbum, the Kandhs 
in the Khondmals and so on. In tlicso circumstances no useful purpose would 
*-.'Tved by a lengthy discussion of the subject, but if further information is 
'h -ired. it will be found in Appendix VIII which contains two interesting 
reports, prepared respectively by Mr. Streatfeild, Deputy Commissioner of 
Ranchi, and Rabu Jninini Mohan Das, Deputy Superintendent of Census, 
Cuttack. 


Disputed points of Social Precedence. 

000. I have already mentioned that numerous claims were advanced by 

various castesto a higher rank than thatgenerally or 
It's*- « U ” f C r^iwn' N ’ C ' universally accorded to them. One of the best and 

most interesting memorials in connection with this 
>• object was received from Raja Ban Bihari Kapur advocating the claim of the 
Khatris to rank as Kshaftriyas, but it is unnecessary fo discuss the point in 
thi* report. The headquarters of the caste lies beyond the borders of this 
province, and the claim lias already been admitted by the Census Commissioner 
ior India. 

Tho liaidik Brahmans submitted a memorial urging their right to rank as 
the highest class of Brahmans in Bengal Proper on the ground that they are tho 
descendant* of the original settlers. They say that the alleged descent of the 
K’irhi from tho Knnanjia BrdhmanB is a myth and point out the following 
points of difference, vis. (1) tho Rdrhi Brahmans have different titles and 



b* rung in ancient times, fo) tho KanaujiA Brdhmans are mostly Tantriks 
vhi!.* th<>;o of Iliirli are not, (0, tho Rdrlii Brahmans say they aro descended 

and tho Barcndras from 


from the Ilimln-tani 


wive? of the original 


immigrants, 
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giose whom I have placed above them in the precedence list for Bengal 
Proper. * 

610. The Babhans filed several representations, asserting that they are Br£h- 

BiBHi.v. m a,ns who have given up the priesthood and taken 

to landholding. It .is said that they are addressed 
as Sarma on ceremonial occasions, that the £%uts and other castes offer them 
prandm (adoration) as they do to Br&hmans and receive dsirbad (benediction) from 
them, that their manners and customs are those of Brdhmans, and that some 
subcastes of Kdyasths will take kachchi food prepared by them. Certain refer- 
ences are made to various Greek and Chinese writers, who said that many Brdh- 
mans had given up _ asceticism and the taking of alms, and lived by cultivating 
the land and acquiring territorial possessions. The best opinion at the present 
time is perhaps in favour of the Brdhmanical origin of the Babhans,* but it would 
be incorrect to say that they are, therefore, Brdhmans still. In the eyes of the 
general Hindu public they constitute a separate caste, which is generally, but 
not always, regarded as slightly superior to that of the Rdjputs. 

611. The Baidyas claimed to be placed next to the Brahmans on the 

ground that they are identical with the Ambashtas of 
the Shdstras and so are descendedfrom Dhanvantari, 
the son of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother, at a time when marriages 
with women of lower caste were legal, t and it was held that the offspring 
occupied a position intermediate between that of the parents, hut inclining rather 
that of the father on account of the superiority of the seed over the soil. Some 
Baidyas, it is said, act as spiritual guides to Brahmans, who are not thereby 
lowered in general estimation. The Sakadvipi Br&hmans of Bihar, who aiso 
practise medicine, are alleged to regard the Baidyas as their equals. They claim 
to rank above the Rajputs of Bihar as the latter engage in manual labour and 
plough with their own hands, and merely shuffle on* the janeo or sacred thread 
at marriage, whereas the Baidyas follow no degrading occupation and observe 
the full ceremony of investiture or ttpanayan ; they also perform the complete 
marriage ceremony, including perambulation of the sacred fire, which is 
neglected by the Rdjputs; and they alone, of the non-Brahmanical castes, have 
the right to study the Yeda, from which circumstance the modern name of the 
caste is derived. They claim precedence over the Kdyasths on the following 
additional grounds: — 

(1) the Kdyasths are Sudras and have been held to he so by a High 

Court ruling to which a Kayasth Judge subscribed. 

(2) The Kdyasths mourn for 30 days like the Sudras, whereas the 

Baidyas mourn for 15 days only. 

(3) When the Sanskrit College was first opened the only castes admitted 

were Brahmans ana Baidyas. 

(4) The Kdyasths were originally the servants of the Brahmans and 

Baidyas , % and when poor they are still found taking employ- 
ment as domestic servants, whereas the Baidyas will never 

do so. 

(5) On ceremonial occasions, when different castes are collected, flower 

V wreaths and sandal wood paste are offered first to Brahmans, 

then to Baidyas and after them to Kdyasths. 


* MahAmahopadhyAya H. P. Sastri points out that BSbhan is merely the Pali form oE Brahman and 
that the -rordiT often' found in Asoka’iEdicis. Be conjectures that those now kaorn as Babhans 
remained Buddhists after the Brahmans around them had reverted to Hinduism, and . so the Pali name 
continued to he applied to them. The Pandit explains the synonym Bhuinhar or BhtumhSraka as referring 
to their having sewed the lands attached to the old Buddhist monasteries. The family fades o. . the 
BAbhans also favour their claim. The MAstAn Brahmans of Ons« have many more aon-Brehmanieal 
titles than have the Babhans, e.g., SAhn, Senapati, Soyai, J ena, Padhan, Alahantn ,, , 

f Such marriages between a man of a higher and a woman of a lower caste were formaeriy aUeswoA. 
and were known as Amtlosi. Marriages between a woman of a higher and a man of a lower cas.e 
were called JPraUlom, and were forbidden. ....... - _ 

j A leading Baidya tells me that there is a proverb in support of this allegation, ru. r— 


Jata Brahmsn tata Eaei 
Jata Baidya tare Enet 
Jata Enet tata JiAet. 
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612 The most vigorous of all the agitations that arose in connection with 
6 the caste question was that of the Chasi Kaibart- 
Chasi Kaibabtta. tas.* They urge that they are entirely distinct 

from the Jdliya Kaibarttas and that their proper appellation is Mahisya.t 
Sx ancient caste of much respectability which is said to be descended from 
a Kshattriya father and a Vaisya mother. The Chdsi Kaibarttas claim to be 
M&hisvas on the ground that they have the same origin, and quote slokas from 
the Padma Purdn and the Brahma Vaivartta Purdn in support of this claim. 
Thev have also succeeded in obtaining vyavasthds from some eminent 

pandits acquiescing in the desired identification. The sloka irom the Padma 

Purdn, however, is said not to be found in the ordinary editions and the 
quotation from the Brahma Vaioarita Purdn is incomplete; the next sloka 
goes on to say; “ but by their connection with the Tivars in the Kali Yuga they 
became fishermen and were fallen.’^ This passage, therefore, even if it 
supports the alleged origin of the Kaibarttas as a whole, disposes at the same 
time of the claim of the Chdsi sub-caste to be distinct from the Jaliyd, and 
also to rank higher than they do on the strength of their alleged descent, 
even if it be genuine. It is argued, however, by the opponents of the Mdhisya 
movement that the whole passage is spurious, and does not occur in many 
trustworthy editions, such as that in the Sanskrit library at BenareB. It is 
asserted also that the protection of grain was the occupation of the Mahisyas and 
not agriculture. The word Kaibartta again is usually derived from ka, water 
and vartta engaged, and' the common patronymic is Das, a Sudra title. 

There seems to be no room for doubt as to the common origin of the two 
sections of Kaibarttas, and in remote tracts, such as the Tributary States of 
Orissa, inter-marriage is still permitted between them. In Dacca, some people 
were entered at the Census as Chasi Kaibartta by caBte and fishermen by occu- 
pation. At the same time, In the greater part of Bengal Proper, the process of 
differentiation has proceeded so far that they now constitute practically separate 
communities. Water is not taken from the Ohdsi Kaibarttas in all districts, but in 
some it is.§ In the Tribes and Castes of Bengal Mr; Risley says regarding them : 

“It seems likely as time goes on that this Bub-caste will rise in social 
estimation, and will altogether sink the Kaibartta, so that eventually it is 
possible that they may succeed in securing a place with the Navasakha.” 

This was written only ten years ago, and at that time, not only had the 
Mahisya theory not been developed, but the word is not even mentioned in 
Mr. Risley’s book. Even now the claim is confined to Central and Western Bengal, 
and the lower sections of the community are still but imperfectly acquainted 
with their new name and the improvement in their status which it is intended to 
connote.|j In Eastern Bengal Das, H£lia Das and Kaibartta Dds, are the names 
by which the Chasi Kaibartta prefers to be known. In Sylhet, when able to 
afford it, he takes Kayasth girls in marriage and describes himself as a Kayasth 
or Sudra. In some parts, chiefly in Eastern Bengal, the fishing section are also 
sinking the Kaibartta and call themselves Jdliya or Jdliyd Das. In Noakhali 
a small section of the Ch£si sub-caste, there known as Halia Dds, tried 
unsuccessfully to get themselves returned as Deba Das.^T 

? This agitation was pursued with great energy, and in the 21-Parganas, Nadia, Midnapore and other 
districts, influential committees were formed to draw up petitions, to inform the lower classes of their 
commnnity of their newly discovered Btatus, and to urge them to return themselves bb M&hisya at 
the census. They were allowed to do so, as Mahisya is a name assumed by no other modern caste and 
there was thus no risk of confusion. The so-called Mahisyas were all classed as Chasi Kaibartta in 
the course of 'tabulation. 

t The Mahisya has been identified with the Mahesri of Upper India. 

1 Tiyar is still the name. of a Kaibartta sub-caste in Orissa. 

§ I am told that in_ Nadia the higher castes arranged not to take water from them as a sign of their 
disapproval of the agitation. ” 

|| In Mymen singh many withdrew their claim to the new title on its being stated that the word meant 
' pertaining to a Mahish ’ (buffalo). In Nadia on the other hand the new idea gained such ground that 
Jhany Chfisi Kaibarttas in domestic service under other castes throw up their work saying it was beneath 
their dignity, binding, however, that no othor moans of livelihood were available they were soon fain to 
return and bog their employers’ forgiveness. 



survives, 


The history of their arrival accounts for the peculiar dialeot of Bengali spoken by them. 
Probably owning originally to some non-Aryan language, they arrived in Midnapore speaking a oorrupt patois 
of Oriya, and on this, as a basis, they have built the dialeot of Bengali which they speak in their present 
home, ■ 
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613. 


JOGI OS JVGX. 


The Jogis strongly objected to the ordinary spelling of their caste 
name ( J ugi) which is popularly derived from Jungi, 
a low mix ed caste, whose traditional origin is from 
a Sudra father and a Chan dal mother.* They say that they are the descen- 
dants of Brdhman ascetics o'r Yogis who were degraded on account of a quarrel 
with the Brahman priest of Ballala Sena. They point to the fact that they call 
themselves Ndth, address their wives as ' Debi 3 and wear the thread ; but the 
thread was assumed very recently and the}’ may equally well have adopted the 
titles they now use in recent times. There seems reason to believe that they 
are descended from a religious community, but this does not in the least 
confirm their claim to Brahmanical origin. The Jogis and other religious sects 
of Upper India freely admit members of all castes, t and there is no reason for 
-supposing the case to have been different with the ancestors of the caste under 
consideration. They were possibly Buddhists. If so, their degraded position 
might easily be due to their having remained in that faith after the general 
population had reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, who belong to 
their own community, Mahatma or Pandit, both of which terms were formerly in 
use amongst the Buddhists. They bury their dead in a sitting posture, with the 
legs crossed as in the conventional attitude of Buddha, and the face turned to 
the north-east. Their occupation of weaving is one which was often resorted to 
by decayed religious communities.^ All the persons known to outsiders as Jugi 
are not allowed to call themselves Nath. Some mourn for 30 days like Sudras 
and some for only 10 days like Brahmans. It may be, therefore, that there 
were originally two different communities, the one derived from Jogis and the 
other from Jungis. In Nepal there is still a distinction between Jogi and Jugi. 
The former term is synonymous with Sannyasi, while Jugi is the name of 
the dancing and musician caste of Newars. 

However this may be, it is admitted that the Jogis or Jugis of Bengal 
Proper are looked upon as degraded, and if one of them happens to enter 
the room of a Hindu of good caste the cooked food and drinking water must 
be immediately thrown away.§ There is, therefore, no real dispute as to the 
position accorded to the caste by Hindu public opinion at the present day. 

614. The Kayasths claim to be Kshattriyas who took to clerical work, 

. whereas according to them, the Baidyas, as a mixed 

EATisrs. or J 3 arna Sanbar caste, hold a much lower position. 

They also deny that the Baidyas are identical with the Ambasthas of the 
Shastras, and urge that if they were a genuine survival, they would not be con- 
fined to Bengal Proper, but would also be found in the great strongholds of 
Hinduism. Lastly, they say, rib at it is only within the last hundred years that 
the Baidyas have abandoned their old Sudra ritual and assumed the thread, 
with the aid of Raja Raj Ballabh who bribed the Brahmans into acquiescence. 
They say that in all other parts of India the Kayasths wear the thread, 
and there are numerous YyavastMs, or opinions of Pandits, admitting their 
Kshattriya origin. They occupied a high position under Hindu kings, and 
in the AJcbarnamah it is stated that the zamindsrs of Bengal were mostly 
Kayasths. Much stress cannot be laid on the period of mourning, for while, on 
the one hand, the Pandavas mourned for 30 days after the battle of Kuru 
Kshettra, on the other, many low castes, such as the Koch and Chandal, mourn 
for a much shorter period. In the Yall&lacharita by Ananda Bbatta written in 
1510 it is stated that the “ Tailika, Gandhika and Yaidya are clean Sudras. 
Of all the Sat Sudras the Kayastha is declared to be the best.” 

As already stated, it seems to be undesirable to endeavour to arrive at a 
definite conclusion regarding the relative rank of these two castes. 


* According to the Brahma Vaivartta Puran the Jungis are descended from a Vesyadbari or false hermit 
by a Gangaputrn girl. 

fin the Punjab in 1S9I more than 38 ,000 Jogis returned themselves es Muhammadans by religion. 

J The Sarahs ore weavers and the Jogis of Bihar spin thread. In the Punjab Census. Report for 1FP1 
Mr Maclagan points out the connection -which exists between religion and weaving in that Prorirce. 
There are he says some llnsslman tribes who, in many parts of that province, perform indifferently the 
functions of the weaver and the Mullah. Kabir was a Jolaha by caste and so also was Dndhu Mit£=. the 
great reformer of East Bengal. These cases, however, are not strictly analogous, ns they refer to r* 
who have taken to religion and not to religions bodies who have become wearers. 

| In Orissa the Jogis are named in a list of eleven outcaste tribes who nro cot allowea to .-t.-.-t its 
temple of Jagannaih. For a further reference to the Jugis, see paragraph 787. 
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615 The AwadhM Kurmis urged that they should be ranked as Kshatr 

triyas. Some pretend that the word Kurmi is a 
Etjbmi. corruption of Kshattriya wliile others derive it from 

their progenitor, Kama, a Kshattriya of the Lunar race. They say that their 
ancestors concealed their origin and took to agriculture, in order .to escape from 
the persecution of the Buddhist King Asoka. Brahmans take water from 
them ■ they perform their Svddlia on the 12th day and kccchehi food prepared 
by them is taken by Kahars, Bhats, and other castes who would not take such 
food from Sudras. They will not engage in domestic service, and when wealthy, 
they are invited to attend at ceremonies of the higher castes and exchange 
presents with them. Amongst rulers of Kurmi origin are mentioned Sivaji, the 
Bhonslas of Nagpur and the Scindias of Gwalior. All connection is denied 
between the Awadhid sub-caste and the other classes who go by the name of 
Kurmi. There is no doubt that the Awadhid Kurmis rank higher than the rest, 
but they are not recognised by Hindu public opinion as forming a separate 
caste. 

616. The higher class Pods who live by cultivation and call themselves 

Padma Rdj urge that they are of Kshattriya origin 
PoD - and have no connection with the fishing Pods. They 

have, however, quite failed to establish any racial difference between themselves 
and the Pods who live by fishing, and the connection is clearly indicated by the 
fact that they are still willing to accept the daughters of the fishing Pods as 
their wives, though they will no longer give their own daughters in marriage to 
members of that section of the caste. They are often known as Paundra or 
Pundarik which seems to connect them with the ancient kingdom of Paundra 
Vardhana* and their claim to Kshattriya rank probably arises from a faint 
remembrance of the days when they were the ruling tribe in that part of the 
country. There is a sub-caste of Chanddl known as Pod, and there seems reason 
to believe that the two castes are offshoots of the same parent stock.f There 
is a tradition that the original Pod was a half-brother of the original Chandal. 
Whatever their ancestry may be, there is no doubt as to the position which the 
Pods occupy in Hindu public opinion at the present day, and this is the position 
which has been assigned to them in the precedence list. 

617. The Rdjbansis of North Bengal wished to be styled Bhanga or Bratya 

Kshattriyas and to be classed amongst the twice- 
jbansi. born castes. They tell various stories of their 

origin, the favourite one being the well-worn legend that their ancestors were the 
descendants of Kshattriyas who discarded their sacred threads when fleeing from 
the wrath of Parasurama.J Another story is that they are descended from 
Rdjd Bh Sahara Varman, who was related to many Kshattriya families, and so must 
himself have been of the same caste. These legends may at once be rejected, and 
even if they had some substratum of truth, which does not appear to be the case, 
they would not affect the estimation in which the caste is held at the present 
day. At the same time, the enquiries which I have caused to be made seem to 
show that there is a good foundation for the assertion of the Rajbansis of 
Rangpur that they have no connection with the Koches, and that the two 
communities spring from entirely different sources. Though in some places there 
has been considerable racial intermixture, the Rajbansis appear to be a Dra vidian . 
tribe allied, it may be, to the Tiyars, who often call themselves Rajbansi in the 
districts south of Rangpur, as far as Nadia and Jessore, and they probably 
owned the name long before the Mongoloid Koch kings rose to power.§ When 
the latter attorned to Hinduism they assumed the caste name of the most 
numerous Hinduised community in their neighbourhood and, owing to the loose 
organisation of the original Rdjbansis, there was a considerable intermingling 


* The Pundras are mentioned in the Mahubhfirata as one of tho five chief races of Eastern India 
(Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Volnmo II, page 176). 

t Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Volume II, page I8S. 

t This king was ruling in Eamarupa when Hiuon Tsiang visited the country about 640 A.D. 

§ I am told that fishing was tho traditional occupation of the Rdjbansis of Rangpur and that they have 
gradually taken to cultivation, owing to the silting up of the largo ijivers, such as the Kardtoyd, which onoo 
Bowed throughtho district. Wo sop tho same process of transition amongst the people who call themselvos 
Rujbinsi in Nadia. They were originally fishermen, and most of thoir villages are on the hanks of rivers 
but they are gradually giving up fishing for cultivation. With the change of occupation comes a claim fd 
occupy a higher social status. As regards tho assumption of the name Rajbansi by the Tiyars, it may bo 
noted that there are still traditions of formor Tiyar Rajas in various parts of Bengal. 
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of tho two races while the Koch kings ruled, especially towards the north 
and north-east whore they were most numerous. In Jalpaiguri and Kuch 
Bihar, and in Goalpara in Assam, the persons now known as Rajbansi are 
cither ptiro Koclies who, though dark, have a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, 
or elso a mixed breed, in which the Koch element usually preponderates. 
Further away, tho Koclios did not so readily abandon their old religion and 
their tribal name, aud the original Rdjbansis were less willing to mix with them. 
In Rangpur wo find Rdjbansis and Koclies inhabiting the same villages but 
remaining as perfectly distinct communities with very different physical 
characteristics. Tho religion also is different. The Koch worships Siva and 
eats pork, while tho Rajbansi is usually n Vaishnava and eschews unclean 
food. Tho Kamrupi Brdhman serves Rajbansi and Koch alike, but the Maithil 
Brahmans, who sometimes ministor to tho Rajbansis, will have nothing to say to 
the Koclies, and tho Ndpit, though he shaves them, does so with some reluctance. 
The Koclies sometimes serve as pdlki -bearers but the Rajbansis never do so. 
The tendency of the Koch to merge in the Rdjbansi seems to have received a 
check, and tho true Rdjbansis now refuse to ally themselves to the Koches, even 
when the proposals arc otherwise of a very advantageous nature. Thus a clerk 
of the Rangpur Registration office, who was a Rajbansi, refused to give his 
daughter to a scion of the ruling family of Kuch Bihar, and a Rajbansi family of 
Nilphamari was outcasted for contracting a matrimonial alliance with another 
branch of tho old royal family. A Koch who rises in the world does not, in 
Rangpur, find it easy to become a Rajbansi.* 

01 S. The Sadgops claim to be Vaisj'as, but their pretensions are unsup- 
g Arocir ported by any solid argument! and they are still 

commonly regarded as a purified sub-caste of 
Goala who have obtained a higher position than the rest by adopting agriculture 
as tlicir occupation. The other Goala sub-castes will all admit a Sadgop into 
their ranks, should he wish to join them. This subject will be further discussed 
in connection with their local distribution (paragraph 60S). 

019. The Shdlids submitted a memorial stating that they are Kshattriyas 
. by origin and Ynisyas by profession and quoted 

*' nAIU ' several passages in the Shaslras in support of their 

contention. They say they were degraded not for any fault of their own, but 
because tho vice of drunkenness had spread amongst the people and, being 
unable to cope with it, the Brahmans declared the dealers in spirit to be 
degraded. They now follow the occupations assigned to Vaisyas and should, 
therefore, they say, be classed in Group II. There is no doubt that the 
Shahds are an enlightened and progressive community and that they include 
in their ranks many zamindars and rich traders. But the criterion on which 
the precedence list is based, is Hindu public opinion, and there' can be no doubt 
that, judged by this standard, their position is still a humble one. The fact of 
their having boon degraded is not disputed, and the Hindu would never think 
of revising a decision arrived at many centuries ago.! 


* Unfortunately, in the course of tabulation, I treated Koch and Rajbansi as synonymous terms, and 
did not compile separate figures for cacb. A separate return would have been of little use in Jalpaiguri and 
Kuch Bihar, where tho Kochcs freely call themselves Rajbansi, but it would have afforded some idea of the 
relative strength of tho two communities in other districts. 

f They deny that Gup means Goala and assert that as, inafew cases, Taisyas are said to he Gopala, there- 
fore Gopala is synonymous with Taisya. The Sadgops were often called Chasi in old Bengali 
literature and so must be Vaisyas, ns cultivation was one of the main occupations of the Taisyas. Goala and 
Gop are of course both derived from Gopala and ordinary Go alas are often called Gop. Chfisi or Chasi 
again is tho appellation of many other castes, such as Cbasa Dhobi, Chasi Kaibartta, and the great 
cultivating caste of Orissa, who havo never yet dreamed of a Taisya ancestry. It would be easy by a 
similar line of argument to provo that any class of persons belongs to any desired caste. A few cases are 
quoted where particular Saacops were honoured as Taisyas, but these alone are not sufficient. 

J The degradation may be a fiction, i.e., the rank of the Sunris may always have been low. But this 
is immaterial. The result is tho samo so far as their present status is concerned. It is interesting to note 
some of the methods by which a class gradually works upon public opinion. In Tippera it is said that at 
one of tho MunsifTs Courts tho Shfihaspay the pleaders as much as Bs. 60 to have themselves entered 
tinder tho title of ‘Ray’ in the documents they file in Court. At Brahmanberia a Shaha who had 
spent a sum of money on some public purpose applied to he entered as ‘Ray’ in the Municipal books 
in recognition of his liberality. Similarly the Juuis endeavour to lisve themselves described in their 
documents as Deb Nath. In Malda and some of the neighbouring districts the Shahas seem to be more 
successful in shaking off the trammels of their humble origin. .The persons there known as Gaur Bauik 
are alleged to be of Shaha origin and at the present census they have gone a step further and. in many 
cases have succeeded in getting themselves returned ns Agarwalas. 
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620. The Subarnabaniks submitted petitions protesting against their 

proDOsed classification and urging that, they should 
Scbaekabaxik. Seated as Vaisyas. They are a -wealthy and well 

educated community and there seems to be little doubt but that they occupied 
a position of great respect until degraded by Ballala Sena on account of their 
sympathy with the P&ls who, like themselves, were Buddhists. If, therefore, the 
origin of a caste, or its status in the eyes of a foreigner, were to decide its rank, 
there would be little doubt as to the right of the Subarnabaniks to a place in 
Group II. The touchstone, however, is Hindu public opinion at the present 
day, and according to this standard, there is no doubt that the caste ranks below 
the Nabasakhas. Their Brahmans are degraded and their water is not taken * 

621. The claims of other castes, whose pretensions are vaguer and less 

circumstantial, may be more summarily dealt with. 

Otheb Castes. The Gandhabaniks claim to be Vaisyas, and in Borne 

respects they seem superior to the Nabasakhas, but it is in this group that 
they are placed by Hindu public opinion in Bengal Proper. In Orissa they 
are generally regarded as Vaisyas and have been entered accordingly in 
Group II. The CMsddhobds also pretend to be Vaisyas and called themselves 
Haladhar.f The Paliy&s desire recognition as Bratya Kshattriyas, the Chdsi 
Suklis as Solanki Rajputs, the Pati&ls, the Sudras of East Bengal, the Baruis 
of Mymensingh, the Shagirdpeshds of Orissa, and the Khydns of Rangpur as 
K&yasths, the Tiyars as RajbansisJ and the Kalus of Manbhum as Telis. 
The Sutradhars, while admitting their degradation, claim to rank with the 
Nabas&khas on the ground of their common origin. A section of the Chanddls, 
who were fain to be returned as Namasudras in 1891, now pretend that the 
Nama and the Sudra are two distinct classes, and that they should be known as 
Sudra to distinguish them from the degraded Namas, with whom they deny all 
connection. The only one of these claims that . deserves discussion is that 
of the Sudras to be considered K&yasths. These Sudras, as is well known, are 
the servant class of the Kayasths. Their origin is uncertain, but they are 
probably descended from various clean castes who were reduced to a position 
of servitude.§ The dividing line, at the present day, between them and the 
Kayasths is not very rigid, but it undoubtedly exists, and although rich Sudras 
may, occasionally, he recognised as Kayasths, it by no means follows that the 
whole community should be so classed. 

It is a curious circumstance that, with scarcely an exception, these claims 
to higher caste, or to new and more pretentious names, are confined to : Bengal 
Proper. The reason seems to be that the various tribes of this part of the 
Province have come under the influence of the caste system in comparatively 
recent times, and that their relative rank has never been stereotyped by Hindu 
kings under the' influence of their Brahman advisers.|| The differentiation 
of the people according to function, which was so complete in Upper India, 
never proceeded far enough in Bengal to obliterate the earlier racial distinctions, 
and the castes of Bengal are, to a great extent, race castes with traditions, 
more or less obscure, of former, rule; in the days of their supremacy they were 
probably allowed the rank of Kshattriya, but they have been deposed from it 
since the loss of their political power. The bulk of the claims that have been 
discussed are those of race castes to be considered Kshattriyas, or of certain 
functional groups to be considered K&yasths. The pretensions of the latter seem 
to he a reminiscence of the time when the number of Aryan settlers in Bengal 
was very small and those who came found it easy to obtain recognition as 
Kayasths, just as at the present day, all classes of Newavs, when they leave 
Nepal, profess to belong to the Sreshta caste. 


•£i * a PP ca ” *° taken by the Brahman Goswdmis of Kharda, Bagnapara, JSTadia and 

Fandabad, but this is not the general practice. 

+ In Hajshnhi some of them gave Hulia Bdi as their caste name. 

| Tbit is said to be the name given them in tho Brahma Vairartta Puran. 

§ In Chittagong there nro said to be two classes of Sudras, viz., Pnshpdajuli or Phulldialid, who are 
defended from raaid-servaats by their Kayasth masters, and Hdngulid who are the offspring of widows 
„ h -Many of thc eariier rnleTS were non-Anran, and the Buddhist lungs, oven when Aryan, troubled 
themselves very little about caste. They left tho people alone, and did not try to force upon them the 
th TlIM V ?" :h deTelo P° d \ {s . el£ ,?? other P Kr . u of Jndia - The Sons Icings were Hindus; and one of 
thrown il bl‘i‘l a ( . S M«v.«™ m a mthis respect in some parts ofBengal, but his successors were over- 

iho Se nSfedy fflie. ^ ° f ^ ^ 8 " y great ° r * enaanonl effect 
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Distribution of main Castes and variations 

since 1872 . 


G22. The number of castes is so great that it is impossible to discuss in 
detail tboir distribution, and. the variations in their strength, as compared with 
previous censuses. Ordinarily the main castes only will be dealt with, and 
others will bo referred to only in a few cases of special interest. A 
tabular statement of tho variations since 1872 in the strength of the more 
important castes will bo found in Subsidiary Table No. II at the end of this 
Chapter. I have given below a series of maps showing the distribution of the 
main castes, and a word or two is perhaps necessary regarding the system on 
which they have been prepared. The strength of the caste to which the map 
refers is represented in each district by a rectangle, of which the base indicates, 
tho total population of the district, while tho height shows the proportion which ’ 
the strength of tho casto in question bears to the total population ; thus the area of 
the rectangle shows the actual strength of the caste.* This method of graphic 
representation is that recommended by M. Jacques Bertillon. Its superiority 
to tbo ordinary method of tinting or shading a map lies in the fact that it 
affords an index to tho absoluto as well as the relative strength of a caste. In 
tho caso of the Kaibarttas, for example, a map prepared on the ordinary system 
would merely show that the proportion borne by the caste to the total population 
is about tbo same in Midnaporo as it is in Howrah and would not bring out the 
fact that the actual number of Kaibarttas is about four times as great in the 

former as in tho latter district. 

623. The A'hirs or Goalds with a strength of nearly four millions are by far 

the largest caste in the Province. They are found 
Am* oe Go»i . mainly in Bihar, and their number rapidly decreases 

towards tbo cast. There aro numerous persons returned under this head through- 
out Chota Nagpur, but 



many of these belong 
to * various aboriginal 
tribes who have gradu- 
ally come to be known 
by the designation of 
Goala or of some 
synonymous term, 
because of their occupa- 
tion, but who do not yet 
belong to the true 
Godte caste. I have 
included in Goala the 
figures for Mahkur, 
which is shown by 
Mr. Bisley as a sub- 
caste, but the Deputy 
Commisioner of Ranchi 
reports that the people so 
called are a wandering 
tribe, said to hail from 
Orissa who come into the jungles of this district to graze buffaloes.” The 
strength of the caste is slightly less now than it was ten years previously, the 
reason apparently being that it is found mainly in Bibar where there has been a 
decline in the general population. The number of Goalas is still greater by 
nearly 21 per cent, than it was in 1872. 

624. The Babhans, though they number 1,144,162, are practically con- 
fined to the Patna Division. A few have overflowed 
BicHAjr. into Bhagalpor and Hazaxibagh, but elsewhere 

• Let C^strength of caste, and P= Population of the district. The height represents the proportion 
•rfiieli the casto bears to the population of the district, i.f., jp and thejbase represents P. The area of each 

rectangle = height X base = 5xP«=C. 


ccc 
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the number is inconsiderable. There is a 



625. 


or 


decrease of nearly 6| per cent., 
compared with 1891, 
owing mainly to the 
figures for Monghyr 
and the Chota Nagpur 
States. In tho latter 
there seems to havo been 
some confusion in 1891 
botwcon Bhuiyd and 
B&bhan, Bhuinlidr being a 
synonym for both castes. 
In Monghyr tho number 
at tho last census was 
35 por cont. in excess of 
that returned in 1881, and 
46 por cont. more than in 
1872. Tho number now 
returned in that district, 
although 48,000 less 
than in 1891, oxcceds the 
figuro for 1872 by more 
than 17 por cent. 

The distribution of the Bdgdis, who number more than a million, is 
also very local. They arc found in any considerable 
BIodis. number only in tho Burdwan Division, and in two 

three of the adjoining districts of tho Presidency. This caste gave its 

name to, or received 
it from, the old divi- 
sion of Ballala Sena’s 
kingdom, known as 
Bagri or South Bengal. 
Mr. Oldham is of 
opinion that they are 
“ tho section of tho Mdi 
who accopted lifo and 
civilisation in tho 
cultivated country as 
serfs and co-rcligionists 
of tho Aryans.” The 
present census shows 

an increase in tho 
number of Bdgdis of 
28 por cent, over 

that returned in 1891. 
The difference is most 
noticeable in the 

figures for Burdwan, 
Bankura, Hooghly and Midnapore. In the absence of any record as to the 

classification adopted in 1891, it is difficult to account for tho variation, but it 

may be conjectured that it is due mainly to the inclusion under the head • Bagdi 
at the present census of the figures for Manjhi in Bankura, Donda Manjhi in 
Midnapore, Dulia in Hooghly, and Let in Birbhum, some of which items may 
have been added to other castes at tho last census. 

626. The Baishnabs who. aggregate nearly half a million show only a 
Baibhnae nominal increase over the number returned in 1891. 

This caste grows, not only by natural processes, but 
also by fresh accessions from outside, and a larger increase might well have 
been anticipated. It is probable that some of the sectarian groups now shown 
separately were added to it at the previous census, and that in Orissa, where 
Yaishnavism is a matter of sect rather than caste, many persons returned as 
Baishnabs in 1891 have been shown, on the present occasion, under their proper 
castes. In some parts there are indications of a decline owing to the grad ua l 
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contraction of private charity, the misappropriation of public charitable funds 
and the want of any fresh religious stimulus. 

627. Baniya is a vague functional term which includes many different castes. 
_ The figures show a steady decrease, which is satis- 

factory, as it shows that at each succeeding census 
the caste column is filled in more accurately than at the preceding one. 
Probably most of the persons returned as Baniyd, belong to low castes such as 
Shaha and Kalwdr.* 

62S. The distribution of the Bduris is much the same as that of the Bdgdis, 

except that comparatively few of them are found in 
Midnapore, and that they are numerous also in 

Cuttack and Puri. 
Their presence in these 
two districts, coupled 
with their almost 
complete absence from 
Balasore, is a curious 
phenomenon for which 
I have no explanation 
to offer. A former 
Magistrate of Cuttack 
was of opinion that the 
persons known by this 
name in the south of 
Orissa are ethnically 
distinct from those of 
West Bengal. The 
Orissa Bauris weave a 
kind of coarse cloth. 
The caste has grown by 
■nearly 8 per cent, since 
the last census. The variations from district to district are generally slight, but 
there is a great decrease in Pumea, and about 1,400 are shown in the returns 
for Mymensingh and Chittagong, where there were previously only a few score. 

629. There is an increase of 32 per cent, in the number of Bhuiyas, who 

aggregate about two-thirds of a million. This is 
Bnrrrl. due, partly to a more careful differentiation of the 

figures for Bdbhan and Bhuiyd in the Chota Nagpur States, and partly to the 
elimination of Buna from the returns for Bengal Proper. But the difference 

occurs mainly in the 




figures for the Sonthal 
Parganas where the 
Bhuiyds are now re- 
turned at 119,059, com- 
pared with only 26,351 
in 1S91. The number 
of Grhatwdls or Grhat- 
wdrs in the same dis- 
trict now stands at only 
8,135, compared with 
101,285 at the last 
census. Most of the 
Grhatwdls are Bhuiyds, 
and if the two be taken 
together, their number 
in this district is al- 
most the same now as 
it was ten years ago. 
As noted elsewhere the 
word Bhuiyd is a Sanskrit derivative and it does not follow that there is any 

• This supposition is confirmed by the comparative illiteracy oi the persons thus retnraed (onfe jsragraph 
491), In Malda and tho neighbourhood there are several co mm u ni ties, alleged to be of Shaha origin, who 
hate used the word. Banik as a convenient hotting place between their original and a much higher caste. 
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MAP 

SHOWING THE distribution 
or the BRAHMANS 
in BENGAL. 


recc’sarv connection between the people known by that name in different 
parts" of the country. Mr, Oldham identifies the Bhuiyds of the Sontbal 
Parganas with the Mai,* whom in many respects they closely resemble, and 
the accompanying map shows that the Bhuiyds are found chiefly to the north 
and west of the country occupied by the Bdgdis. Mr. Bompas looks on the 
Bhuiyds of Manbhum as quite distinct from those of Bonai. 

C30. Next to the Godlds, the Brdhmans are the most numerous caste in 

Bengal, and they are by far the most widely distri- 
Bsinuij. buted. Numbering not much short of three mill- 

ions, they are found in every district in the Province, and it is only in the out- 
lying tracts, in the 
extreme north-east and 
south-east, that their 
number is inappreciable. 
They are most numerous 
in Bihar, West Bengal 
and priest-ridden OrisBa. 
Their number is smaller 
in East Bengal, though 
their condition, as a class, 
is probably better there 
than in any other part of 
the Province. North 
Bengal which was ruled 
prior to the advent of the 
Muhammadans by a suc- 
cession of non-Aryan 
chiefs, has very few Brdh- 
j mans, and the great bulk 
of its habitants are 
either race castes of nonAiyan origin or Musalman converts from such castes. 
Tho Brdhmans are increasing very slowly. The gain during the last two 
decades hns amounted to only 1*70 and 2’67 per cent., respectively. 

031. Tho Chamdrs and Muchis form practically one caste, and they number 
_ . .. more than 1,600,000. Their home is in Bihar and the 

s ‘ wcni * United Provinces, but they are steadily migrating to 

, Bengal where there is 



Jim 7 ?:*: 

¥> E — 




no indigenous caste of 
Bkinners, tanners, hide- 
dealers and cobblers. 
The number of 
Chamdrs in East Ben- 
gal is still small, but 
it is rapidly growing. 
In the Province, as a 
whole, there has been 
an increase of nearly 
9 per cent, since 1891, 
Though undoubtedly 
descended from them, 
the Mucbis now claim 
to be distinct from the 
Chamdrs, Imt a compari- 
son of the sex propor- 
tions of tho two groups 
Bbows that, while 
. didmar females out- 

males, amongst theMuchis the latter are in excess. The reason 
that many of the Bihar Chamdrs are called Kochi in Bengal, 
cr.d r^ rr.al'.s are sin marked excess amongst thoso who come to Bengal, the sex 
pcportior.3 are disturbed m consequence. b * 



number the 
re- ms to bo 


• Is tseisz f « Uts&a the AKl with tLe IMli c f (Ho Greek geographer*, 
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632. . The Chdsa is the great cultivating caste of Orissa where it comprises 

Chasa .vd about one-seventh of the entire population. It is 

known to be recruited mainly from various abori- 
ginal tribes, and the process of accretion seems to be still going on. The caste 

showed an increase of 
nearly 26 per cent, in 
3891, and it has again 
grown in about the 
same proportion. 
There are, however, 
other reasons for the 
increase. Many Cliasd 
profess to be Khandaits, 
or hide their identity 
under the term Sudra, 
and this tendency is 
more successfully 
restrained at each new 
census. The Magis- 
trate of Cuttack reports 
that, in the course of 
checking the schedules, 
many entries of Khan- 
dd.it were changed to 
Chasa. The real 

growth is, therefore, less than the figures would indicate. 

633. The Khandaits are now slightly less numerous than the Chases, and 

their apparent increase 
since 1891 is only o| per 
cent. Both Chasas and 
Khandaits are practi- 
cally confined to Orissa. 
The distribution of the 
two castes is shown in 
the maps in the margin. 
The main difference is 
that the proportion of 
Chasas to Khandaits in 
Puri is almost exactly 
the reverse of that in 
Balasore. The propor- 
tion of the former 
decreases from south to 
north and that of the 
latter from north to 
south. This difference 
in the distribution is 

possibly, to a great extent, a matter of nomenclature, and the claims of Cha'sas 
to be returned as Khandait, may have been more leniently dealt with in 

Balasore than in the southern part of Orissa. . . , _ .... 

There is some difference of opinion as to the origin of the word Khandait. 
The general view is that it means swordsman (from Shanda } a sword), but it is 
a significant fact that one of the caste Santahs, or devices endorsed on docu- 
ments, is a Kdntia or arrow * Another explanation which lias been put 
forward, and with much plausibility, is that Orissa was formerly divided into 
Khanties , or groups of villages corresponding to the pargana of Muhammadan 
times, and that there was over each a headman called J^7icindavnii } which was 
subsequently corrupted to Kbandait.t 




* The other is a JTafdri or dagger. 

+ The word Ehar.d is still used in Lower Assam to maica.e 
sion of a Hasdai or Taiwan. For further observations regarding 
the recent Orissa Settlement Report bj Air. S. L. iladdox, i.c s.. 


the cronp of villages nude: 
the Khandaits reference m: 
paragraph SS2. 


r the snrerri- 
be made tc> 

c c c 2 
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The Dhanuks are a Bihar caste with nearly 600,000 representatives. 

They are most numerous in Darbhanga, Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur, and very few are found outside 
the tracts immediately adjoining them. They 

have increased by 3 per 


G34. 

Dhasck asp Dhoba. 

these three districts and 


MAP 

SHOWM6TVE DISTRIBUTION OFTKE 

DHANUKS in BENGAL. 



cent, during the fast 
decade, compared with 
6*3 per cent, in the 
previous ‘ ten years. 
In Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr, Dhdnuks are 
said to be also known 
as Jaiswar Kurmis and 
and this may have 
some times led to 
confusion. 

The Dhobas, who are 
rather less numerous 
than the Dhanuks, have 
lost ground slightly 
during the decade. 
The whole of the 
decrease has occurred 
in the Presidency 

. . Division where there 

has been a corresponding increment in the number of persons returned as 
Chasadhoba. 

635. The Dosadhs, with a total strength of nearly 1,200,000, are found in 
DosXdh a11 Bihar districts, but are most numerous in 

n , . , Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. A few have over- 
flowed in *1,,. .. ai x. .. .. . . 



Bengal Proper, where 
the large proportion 
of males shows that 
they are mainly 
temporary visitors em- 
ployed on earthwork 
and in the mills. 

They have decreased 
in number by about 
per cent, since the 
last census. The loss 
is shared by all dis-_ 
tricts in which they 
are numerous, but is 
greatest in Champaran. 
Many of them ore land- 
less labourers, and they 
probably suffered in 
the famine more than 
the cultivating classes. 

A A j i \ f \ r \ /\ w 


030. The Gann,, or GodU caste of Orissa, with abZ 

c ‘ f “- “ '^SSK?' ‘ twf Made ’ * he 

persons returned by the name of Some aWgirnd trite 7a bLvT””?? 
.ten,.*, .on of the word Gaura, were classed alder the rVttf ioTt 

037. Asa-ill he explained in the next section the Gangdi and Gamrautd 
<:.^^:.GA50Arri. are really separate castes, but Gangdi was classed 
*i » ii* if , vith Gnngauta at the la^t census •, - 

- n lalhng-off under Gangautd on the nresont “ m,' J hl8 explains 

tWo taken together show a slight increase! Casi0n ‘ Thc % ure ® the 
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638. The same explanation applies to the decrease under the head Gonrhi. 

Goss asd Goran. « is du ? . e £ tirel y separation of the figures for 

bronr which were included in it at the last census 
and were added to Kdndu in 1881. The Gonrhis are fishermen, while the 
Gonrs are'grain-parchers and are generally regarded as allied to the Kandus, 
from whom, however, in spite of the identity of occupation they are really 
quite distinct. The two castes (Gonr and Gonrhi) are very hard to distinguish 
in the vernacular, but special attention was paid to the point at the time when 
the caste fable was being prepared, and the entries on the slips were carefully 
examined. The occupation found on the great majority of the slips treated 
as Gonr was grain-parching.* 

639. The Hdris show an increase of nearly 6per cent., but the real growth 

is greater, as several castes have now been shown 
M ' separately which were added to Hdri in 1891, e.g., 

Hddi in Mymensingh and Haldlkhor in Saran and other Bihar districts. 

640. The great increase under Ho is also due to changes of classification. 

H The persons returned as Kolha in the Orissa and 

“ Chota Nagpur States and Singhbhum were on this 

occasion added to Ho, of which the term is a synonym, whereas in 1891 theys 
were shown separately as Kol. 

340. The Kaibartta is the great race caste of Midnapore. It is also well 
_ represented in the districts east and north of this 

aibaettaaxd at. centre as far as Mymensingh and Pumea. The 

total strength is nearly two and-a half millions, and the increase during 

the decade is rather 


HAP 

ShOSMSmCiSTflEUTCSOfniE 

=4 KAIBARTTASkBEHEAL 


more than 11 per 
cent. During the pre- 
vious ten years, there 
Lad been a decline of 
10 per cent., and the 
number of Kaibarttas at 
the present time is not 
quite 3,000 more than 
that returned in 1881. 
Possibly some items, 
which have now been 
shown under other 
heads, may then have 
been classed with 
Kaibartta. In Malda, 
for instance, about 
26,000 persons returned 
as Haladhar Chasati 
have now been 
classed as Chasati. 
There was no such entry in the Census Tables of 1893 , and it is presumed that 
persons in question must then have been classed as Kaibartta, 

‘ The Kewats of Orissa and Bihar (about 372,000 in number), who corre- 
spond to the Kaibarttas of Bengal Proper, show a slight increase of 3-6S per 
cent. The gain would have been greater, but for the separate entry of certain 
communities in Orissa^wbich were previously treated as Kewat sub-castes. 

642. Karan is the writer caste of Orissa. Its total strength is now about 

189,000 compared with 130,000 in 18 )1. The great- 
EaB42 '- increase is due to the figures for Midnapore, where 

almost all the Karans, who are numerous in 'that district, were classed as 
Kayasths at the last census. The Midnapore caste return shows_ an increase of 
about 49,000 Karans and a falling-off to the extent of 41,000 in the number 

*> The Gonr is described by Ciooke in the "Tribes&nd Cssies of the North-Western Prorinces and 
Oudh.” Yol. II. page 480. Fishing is there mentioned es one of the wste occnpa.wns, bn. as no.ed 
above, in Eiharthe Gonr is almost invariably a cr-iin-parcher. There ha^ejer, = J? 

between the two occupations, as in the caste of the Ecwats of Orissa. Possibly fnrtber^enqjry ms. Eli 
that Gonr and Gonrhi are only different fonns of the same word, and that the two groapa spnn^ from the 
game source. 
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of Kayasths. If this be allowed for, the Karans are only about 10 per cent. 

more numerous than they were ten years ago. , t,., i . . 1 

643. The Kayasth, or great writer caste of Bengal and Bihar, lias a total 

strength, of rather more than one and one-third 
Kayasth. millions. They are found in considerable numbers 

in all parts of Bengal Properand Bihar. They are most nutnerou^inthe Dacca,* 

Bhagalpur and Rajshahi 
Divisions. There is 
an apparent decrease 
of about 8 per cent, 
since the last census, 
but this is due mainly, 
if not wholly, to changes 
of classification. As 
noted in the last para- 
graph, more than 40,000 
Karans were classed as 
Kayasths in Midnapore 
in 1891, and in East 
Bengal a greater num- 
ber of Sudras succeeded 
in thus returning them- 
selves than was the 
case on the present 
occasion. The number 
of Sudras in the 



Dacca and Chittagong Divisions is now greater by 62,000 than it was 
in 1891. The addition of this number to the Kdyasths of those 
Divisions would result in an increment of nearly 9 per cent., instead of a 
decrease of about 2 per cent. There is a slight falling-off in Bihar, where the 
general population has declined, .and especially in Monghyr, where there was an 
unexplained growth of 50 per cent, at the last census. 

644. The large increase under the head Khaira is due mainly to the figures 
for the Chota Nagpur States where it is probably accounted for by more careful 
classification. As noted elsewhere, it was extremely difficult to distinguish 

Khaira from Kord, Kharia, Kharwdr, and although 
Jlsla<s '' ' great care was taken on the present occasion, it 

is still impossible to guarantee the accuracy of the figures for each of these 
castes taken separately. I may note here that the increase under Kora in 
Manbhum is due to the inclusion under this head of the figures for Mudi which 
has been ascertained to be a local synonym for it. 

• 645. An even greater difficulty was experienced in distinguishing Khetauri 
-n- 77 from Khatri and Chatri. The Khetaurls are known 

KH "“ 190 0,bi "' mainly from Mr. Oldham’s book on ■■ Some Histori- 
cal and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan Distriet.”t Mr. Oldham looks on them 
as the royal section of the M&l tribe. They have traditions of former rule in 
various parts of Bihar, and the name assumed by them is, in his opinion, as near 
an approximation to that of the classic warrior caste of ancient India, as they 
dare to use. However that may be, the two words are most difficult to dis- 
tinguish, and at no previous enumeration have the Khetauris figured iu the 
census returns as a separate caste. Even on the present occasion, although 
special attention was given to the subject, the total number returned is only 


* The Kayasths of Chittagong are said in the recent settlement repbrt on that district to have eon 
there originally as agenls and clerks of the Moghals. ■ ° 

ct. J ^ r ‘ Katanri, but in the schedules it was variously spelt as Khetaurf Kliet&r 

jaetan and Khehrn, never as Kataun. The word reminds one of the Keture who once rS.ed in Kabul an 
of their congeners the Katyuras of Kumaou who wore ruling in the eighth eenturv i - 

exterminated the Buddhists (AtMnson’s Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of tlm Nnri/w 

X hot”/ °h-^ r ° 1 ^ 6 n ^ age 439 / * ma * be bnThnt although §2 iSStS 

who hold a high position, the great majority of those whom we were able tn irlontiiv J-L„ 

i«y-l4ousr., field-laboarera and cSwk.rds pJJb i 'fi'Sk 
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3,712, as compared with Mr. Oldham’s estimate of 50,000. Many must still 
have been classed as Rajput or Khatri. 

The distinction between Khatri and Khetri or Chettri -meaning Rajput is 
equally difficult to draw, especially in East Bengal where a man will write 
Khatri and pronounce it Chettri. Mr. Howard, the Deputy Superintendent 
at Dacca, after giving the matter most careful attention and examining many 
slips himself, was forced to admit that he could not distinguish the two castes, 
and classed all such entries as Rdjput which, in that part of the country, 
is undoubtedly the caste of the great majority. In other'parts of the Province 
the distinction has been attempted, but it is impossible to repose much con- 
fidence in the details for each caste taken separately. At the last Census 
Khatris were shown separately in the Provincial Caste Summary, but were 
omitted from the district details, where the figures appear to have been 
amalgamated with those for Rdjput. 1 

616. As explained elsewhere the Kurmis of Bihar are an entirely separate 

caste from the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur. .The latter 
oiei, ussn. are £ oun( j ma i n ly i n Manbhum and are more pro- 

nouncedly Dravidian than the homonymous caste of Bihar. They have a dialect 

of their own, known as 
Kurmali, a mixture of 
Bengali and Bihari, 
with here and there a 
few aboriginal words. 
The two communities 
should in theory be 
distinguished by the 
“r ”, which is soft in 
the one case and hard 
in the other, but in 
practice the rule is not 
observed, and both 
words are usually spelt 
exactly alike. They 
have, therefore, per- 
force been shown under 
the same head. Their 
combined strength is 
nearly 1,400,000, and 



they have grown by nearly 6 per cent, since 1891. 

647. The Koiris are believed to be very nearly allied to the Kurmis, and 

a comparison of. the 
accompanying map 
with that given above 
for the Kurmis will 
show that, if the dis- 
tricts south of Hazari- 
bagh, where the abori- 
ginal Kurmis are chiefly 
found, are left out of 
account, the distribu- 
tion of the two castes 
is very much the same. 
The Koiris are consi- 
derably more numerous 
than the Kurmis in 
Gaya, and Monghyx, 
and much less so in 
Patna. The total num- 
ber of Koiris exceeds 
one and a quarter 
millions and the increase during the deeade is about 6 per cent., or about the 
same as that of the Kurmis. 
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648. The present census shows no decrease in the number of Lopchas, but 
, 043. xne p the enumeration of Sikkim in 1891 was incomplete, 

Lepchas. >au( i our figures, therefore, cannot throw light on 


so. The Lepchas arc undoubtedly less 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling than they were some years ago, 
but this is due mainly to migration. The Bhotias have, to a great extent, ousted 
them from employment under Europeans, and the extension of tea cultivation 
has made it necessary for those who live by cultivation to move elsewhore, either 
towards Kalimpong or across the Sikkim border. In former times Lepchas 
were often forcibly enslaved by the Bhotias, and many were carried away to 
Tibet and Bhotan. The descendants of these slaves would gradually come 
to be looked on as Bhotias. Although this cause of decrease has ceased, there 
is still a Bmall but constant drain, owing to the intermarriage of Lepcha women 
with Bhotias and Nepal Pahdrids. There is no tribal organisation amongst 
the Lepchas, and so there is nothing to check these marriages, the off spring 
of which are usually considered to belong to the male parent’s tribe. Many 
Lepchas have gone to the Terai at different times, and these have gradually 
died out, but those who remain in the hills are very healthy, and although, so 
far as the statistics of marriage by casto go, they usually have fewer children 
than the people of the plains, # there seems no good reason to suppose that at 
the present time they are declining in number. 

649. The increase under Mdl is due mainly to the figures for Mymensingh, 

where 35,190 have been returned, compared with 

Alin, MitO AND Mallah. only 5 955 in J 89L In im and 18S1 t ] lQ num fi or 

in that district was 20,166 and 2 1,920, respectively. Mdlo shows a great increase, 
chiefly in Pabna, Jessore, Dacca, Mymensingh and Tippera, where it is due to a 
great extent, to the classification under this head of persons returned as Jaliyd, 
It is very difficult to distinguish between Mai, Mdlo and Mallah. The last is an 
Arabic term meaning boatman, and it has not as yet quite gained the status 
of a caste. Many persons of the Kewat, G-onrbi, Bind anti other boating castes 
are loosely known as Malldh in Bihar, in much the same way as in Bengal 
they are sometimes called Jdliyd. Tho use of the word, at the census was 
discouraged as much as possible. 

650. In Rangpur Mayra includes 25,000 persons returned as Kuri,f but it 

; is doubtful bow many of these belong to the true 

and . uk, confectioner caste. The occupation shown on tho 

slips for these persons was usually, * cultivator,’ or ‘ field labourer,’ and seldom 
the characteristic employment of the Mayras. There is a local caste known as 
Mech Kuri. who are cultivators, live like the Meches in scattered hamlets, and 
closely resemble that tribe in dress, appearance and social customs. Possibly 
many of the persons returned as Kuri belonged to this community. In Kucli 
Bihar there are some people called Kuri Sajjan who are said to be half Mech 
half Koch and ..may possibly be the same as the Mech Kuri of Rangpur. 
further south, on. the bank of the Meghna, there is a small community known as 
Lohait-Kuri. They claim to be descended from a Kaibartta boy who was 
bqughtjby a. man of the confectioner caste during a season of famine. The’ 
tradition, however, like many others, has probably arisen from the similarity of 
name, and the probability seems to be that the Lobdit-Kuris, like the Mech 
Kuris ana Kuri Sajjans.are an offshoot from some non- Aryan tribe. They 
are fishermen by occupation and angle with a rod from a boat drifting with the 
current. f Kuri may either be an old tribal name like Mooli or Paliya or 
it may be a corruption of the word ‘coolie,’ which was applied to these poonle 
in the same way as m .Central Bengal Buna is used, with reference to tribes 
from tna Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

^ The small size of the families of Lopchas has already been discussed in „ pi lnw . 
page 218, tootnoto to paragraph 402). 7 soct m 010 01m P to1 ' ago l«>oe 

' > t The word Kuri, when applied to confectioners, seems nlliod to Gum (from Gnr\ 

Onssa conJcotiouor caste. It is possible tli.it 7f,ni tJimir,!, A ,° ‘ »wr), tho name of the 
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051. The 3Iundas, who arc practically the same tribe as the Hos and 

^ 4 Bhumijes, under another name, and are closely allied 

1 4 to the San fa Is, are almost confined to Ranchi. Some 

are found in the Ohota Nagpur States, Singhbhum and Hazaribagh, and some 

in Jalpaiguri and the 

[7a? Darjeeling Terai, whi- 

} /?■•*: ttrsTrrTs^frTjiKiKjAS thcr they have gone 

V"^S_ "Kkml to work on the tea 

f- Z) 1 gardens. Many also 

have been recruited for 

vtdT — - — U ^ .( _ \ | Assam, and the number 

C " • ■ in that Province repre- 

..1.7^-- ~ j sents more than a sixth 

. - h - ' ,~“- y of the total strength of 

v : / / { W\ the caste, which is 

l— . SI CM : . X rather less than half a 

) ) 1 50,000 Native- Chris- 

7r -'-' .‘l--''' lyi tians of Munda origin be 

y: . taken into account, in 

; ^JAw-^vv" which case it slightly 

■A ' “ "v * rv ' : - v : -:~ «i-r.w . exceeds this figure. 

•- The Mundas in Bengal 

have increased by only 

5 J p.-r cent., but there has been much emigration since 1891. In Assam and 
Il'.ngal taken tagotlmr, the increase exceeds 11 per cent. 

052. I have already adverted t<> the connection between Bhuiya and 

Ghatwiir, and 31 r. Ripley has given good grounds 
for supposing that the Musahar also is a Bhuiya.* 
The vtfmk- of Bihar was apparently once peopled I13* Dravidian tribes, some of 

whom retreated before 

— — — — the Aryan invasion 

K into the hillv fastnesses 

STl sJ {he <*?*? 

Plateau, while others 
remained behind and 
fell into a condition of 
dcirradation and servi- 
j tude. A comparison 
3, of the accompanying 

r '-— / — ' \, r ~i map with that already 

£5**~ \ y\ t given for the Bhuiyas 

l — y A- J ^ — . -A - — ■. I will show that the 

' V ),rv< t f hS~\'- \ : distribution of the two 

^ CS\ v ; communities fits in very 

V - :->i ^Uirith.Mstbeorf. 

yc. ‘-n'C. v : • The Bhuiyas occupy 

/ - ' ' "'T rrir the country to the 

* ajaaa.".~: a »-■ :::; south of that where 

V the 3Iusabars are found, 

and the two castes are 

met with together only along the common border line — in Gaya, 3fonghyr, 
Bhasalpur and the Sonthal Parganas. The Musa bars are more numerous by 
7 ?. per coat, than thev werein 1891. _ 

C53. Thu Namasudras or Chandals are the great race caste of East Bengal. 

Their main habitat is in the swamps or Backer- 
Sminti js:< i os. CTimje and Faridpur, where they live an almost 
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amphibious life, but they are also found in large numbers in the surrounding 
^ districts, especially in 

Khulna, Jessoro, Dacca, 
Mymensingh and Tip- 
pera. Furthor west 
their number rapidly 
diminishes, and their 
place is taken by an- 
other race casto, the 
Pod, whose limits are 
still more circumscrib- 
ed, and who, though 
they number nearly 
half a million, are prac- 
tically confined to the 
24-Parganas and the 
adjacent part of the 
Khulna district. The 
relative position of the 
two casteB would in 
itBolf suggest a possi- 
ble connection between 
original Pod was a half- 
brother of the original 
Clmndal. The hoad- 
measurcment8 taken by 
Mr. RiBley show a closo 
resemblance in the 
shnpe of the Bkull, but 
the Pod has a broader 
nose than the Chanddl, 
which may be explain- 
ed by a certain racial 
admixture with their 
platyrhino neighbours, 
the JSdgdis. The social 
position and customs of 
tho two castes are also 
very similar, and we 
have already soon that 
the average size of 
their families is about 
the same. The Nama- 
sudras aggregate about 
1,861,000, and the Pods nearly half a million; but the full strength of the 
tow castes is concealed by the fact that large numbers have been converted to 
Muhammadanism and now call, themselves Shekh. There are ten and-a-half 
millions of Muhammadans in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, and it has 
been shown that the great majority of these are the descendants of converts 
from the ranks of these two castes. There must also be many converts 
of the same origin in the southern districts of the Presidency Division. It 
would probably to Bafe to say that at least nine millions of the Muhammadans 
of Bengal Proper belong to this stock. Tradition conneotB it with the ancient 
Buddhist kingdom of Paundra Yardhana, the capital of which was on tho bank 
of the Kardtoya, and it has been noticed elsewhere that the Pods still preserve 
some recollection of their old religion and worship Buddha under the name ’of 
Dharmardj or Dharma Thdkur. The ethnic characteristics of this raco are in 
the main Mongoloid. It probably entered North Bengal by way of the 
Brahmaputra valley and ruled there until it was pushed southwards by a 
second invasion of the Koch and other Mongoloid tribes from the same direc- 
tion. The Namasudras haye increased by 5, and the Pods by II per cent, 
during the last decade, * 



them, and this is confirmed by the tradition that the 
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654. The Oraons like the Mundas are a very local caste. Their home is 

0&£os in the Ranchi district, and very few are found else- 

where. There are colonies in Jalpaiguri and the 

Darjeeling Terai, whither they have gone for work on the tea gardens. Their 

total number in this 
Province is “nearly 
600,000 in addition to 
about 60,000, Christian 
converts of Oraon 
origin. There are also 
about 20,000 members 
of this tribe in Assam. 
In Ranchi the Oraon 
is usually described as 
Animistic by religion, 
but in other parts of 
Bengal he was generally 
returned at the census as 
a Hindu. The probable 
history of the Or4ons 
prior to their settlement 
in the Ranchi district, 
and their apparent 
connection with the 
Maid of the Rajmahal 
Hills have been discussed in the Chapter on Language, paragraph 526. 

655. * I have referred in paragraph 617 to the mixed origin of the Raj- 

bansis. Some are descended' from Mongoloid 
Koches, while others, probably the main body, 

are of Dravidian stock. 



BIjbaxsi. 



However that may be, 
their distribution is ex- 
traordinarily local, and 
while they bulk very 
largely in the popula- 
tion of a few districts 
in North Bengal, very 
few are found else- 
where. In Kuch Bihar 
60 per cent, of the inhab- 
itants are Rajbansis, in 
Jalpaiguri 41, in Dinaj- 
pur 32, and in Rang- 
pur 23 per cent. This 
is in addition to a large 
number of converts to 
Muhammadanism. The 
total number of Rdj- 
bansis slightly exceeds 
two millions, and they 

have increased by 4 per cent, since 1891. 

656. The Tiyars, though more numerous by 38 per cent, than in 1891, are 

still considerably below the number returned at 
TttaE5 ' the two previous enumerations. There are 

remarkable differences in the figures for several districts of Northern and Eastern 
Bengal, where they are attributable to variations in the system of classifying such 
terms as Rajbansi and Jaliya, especially the former. The figures for Tiyar at 
the present census should be read with the note in Table X TT T, regarding the dis- 
tribution of some of the figures returned under the head Rajbansi. In that 
note it has been assumed the Rajbansis of North Bengal are distinct from the 
Tiyars who use that appellation. They are not now fishermen as the Tiyars 
are, hut it is probable, as noted elsewhere, that many of them, if not the 
majority, ore closely allied to them by origin. 
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have referred already to the difficulty of distinguishing between 
Chattri, used as a synonym for Rajput, and Ehatn 
eajpvi. and to the probability that the figures for Rajput 


HAP 

SHOWING THECISIRIBUTION OF THE 

RAJPUTS in BENGAL 



the 

may have taken place 


j j_ 

has not greatly affected 
the figures for the latter. 
On the one hand, they 
include some who 
should be classed as 
Khetauris, while on the 
other, some who are 
really Rajputs have 
been classed as Khatri. 
The accompanying map 
shows how very much 
the Rajputs are con- 
fined to Bihar. They 
are most numerous in 
Shahabad and Saran, 
and gradually decline 
towards the east. 

i - ■ Those returned under 

this head in the Chota Nagpur Plateau are mainly the descendants of ruling 
families amongst the aboriginal tribes, who now pretend to be Kshattriyas. 

As compared with 1891 the number of persons shown as Rajputs shows a 

decrease of 7^ per cent., most of which occurs in 

' 1 the figures for one district, Shahabad, where there 

was an extraordinary increase at the last census. 
The present number agrees very closely with that 
reported in 1881, and the population of the 
district is the same, within a few thousands, as 
it was then. The remainder of the decrease is 
accounted for by Rangpur, where nearly 18,000 Rdjputs were returned at 
the last census. There are very few real Rdjputs in that district, and 
the persons so entered were probably R£jbansis who described their caste as 
Bhanga Kshattriya. At the present census Bhanga Kshattriya has been classed 
ns RdjbanBi. 

658. The Sadgops number nearly 600,000 and are found almost wholly 

in West Bengal. They 
have increased very 
slightly during the last 
decade. Their claim to 
be of a different origin 
from the ordinary Go^la 
has already been dis- 
cussed. Their location 
in a tract of country, in- 
habited mainly by non- 
Aryan tribes, militates 
strongly against their 
assertion that they are 
an off-shoot of the an- 
cient Yaisyas. As will 
be seen by a reference 
to the maps showing the 
distribution of Brdh- 
mans, Babhans and Raj- 
puts, the Aryan element 



Number of 

Central ot 

Rajputs in 
Shahabad. 


185,652 

isai 

207,105 


210,063 

1901 

200,037 



i!> “ !tron s= 5t to Bihar, trhere there are no Sadgopa® 0 STtiI^S 
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invasion xC^?TT G( i the course of the Ganges, and as one recedes from that 
great highway the strain 01 Aryan blood diminishes. At the same time a close 
observer considers that the Sadgops, though they must have been Goalds 
originally, have often a more Aryan type of face than the other castes around 
them, and he concludes that this is due to a certain a dmix ture of Brahman 
blood.* We have seen in North Bengal how the higher castes take Water from 
persons who would be considered unclean elsewhere, and probably in West 
Bengal the Goalas were similarly selected as the servants of the higher castes 
and so not only gained a higher social status, but also received a cert ain 
infusion of Aryan blood. Another reason for their higher status is that they 
•were formerly the dominant caste in Gopbbum, or the country between the 
Adjai and the Damodar rivers. " 

059. The last of the great race castes, or rather tribes, to be mentioned is 
SlxriL the Santdl which aggregates more than 1,S00,000. 

*' . The migrations of this tribe have already been 

discussed in dealiug with the movements of the population, f and it is unnecessary 

to revert to the subject 
here. It will be seen 
from the map that the 
Sonthal Parganas is 
still the great home of 
the tribe, while in 
the Orissa States, 
Midnapore, Singhbhum 
and Hazaribagh, where 
they lived before the 
great exodus in the 
early part of the 
last century, the pro- 
portion which they 
bear to the population 
is not now very 
much greater than 
that in Dinajpur and 
Malda, whither they 
~ are now working their 

way. The figures for Santal include the Kherwars or Santal Puritans, 
who must not be confused with the Kharwdrs of Chota Nagpur. It is 
supposed that the Santals as a tribe were called Kherwars before they settled in 
the Sdont country in the Midnapore district, but the persons now distinctively 
known by that name are the descendants of the section of the tribe who became 
followers of Bhagiiatb, a Santal who endeavoured to start a movement to 
turn the Sahibs and zamindars out of the country, and who was tried for 
sedition in 1S71 and imprisoned at Bhagalpur, where he died. The growth of 
the Santdl population since 1891 amounts to 24J per cent. This phenomenal 
increase is due m ainl y to the figures for the Orissa States, Dinajpur and the 
Sonthal Parganas. In Dinajpur there has been an extraordinary amount of 
immigration from the Sonthal Parganas, and the apparent growth in the latter 
district is largely accounted for by the fact that in 1S91 more than 110,000 
persons were returned as Pabarid.' In its strict sense this means Male, hut the 
word is also used of any aboriginal tribe, and it doubtless included a large 
number of Santals. 

660. Sonar shows a decrease, and Subamabanik a considerable increase as 

compared with the last census. This is owing to 
SoyAE ajtd x-ubassaeasie. fig^es for 0 riss 3 , where most of the people 

treated as Sonar in 1S91 have now been classed as Subamabanik. This was 
due to a mistake on my part when passing the caste tables for the Orissa 
districts. The Sonar is there called Sonari Baniya and I inadvertently classed 
the persons so returned under the head Subamabanik. 

* Mr. O ldham in * Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the District, " pages IT, 25 

and xsL 

f ArJe £3ge 139. 
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an 


apparent increase of 
Tatwa, but 


18 per 

1801 


cent, under 
iho figures 


rp ' 2 

* ami ana 


for several 


There is 

Tatwa, nut in 10 vx . . 

Tank and Tatwa. districts showed an extraordinary diminution 

as compared with the earlier censuses. This was especially the case in 
Monghvr and Purnea where the greater part of the present increment 
b Las occurred. As compared with 1881 

the growth of tho Tantis is rather 
less than 3 per cent. This is about 
what might bo expected in tho case of a 
functional caste whoso traditional occu- 
pation is gradually becoming less 
profitable. Recent accretions such as 
Sukli T&nti and Chamdr 


Teas oi Oenbub. 


Number oj Tantis in— 


Mongbyr. 


1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 


88,202 

88,480 

88,131 

88,022 


Bhngnlpnr. 


C8, CM 
01,076 
12,853 
80,202 


lYmti would 

gradually drop the Tdnti and revert to their old name, and in course of time 
they would be followed by others, originally Tdntis, who, like the .Tanti 
Dhobas, would begin by taking to a new occupation and adding its distinctive 
- - - - an d would then gradually drop the Tanti 


name to that 
altogther. 

662. 


of their own caste, 
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The Teli with a total of nearly 1,400,000 is one of tho largest 
functional groups in Bengal, but it includes several 
Teu - communities who havo very little resemblance to each 

other. The true Teli caste is mostly confined to Bihar, and tho people called 
Teli in other parts of the province are either not oil-pressers or, like tho Kol 
Loh&rs of Chota Nagpur, they are descendants of aboriginal tribes who havo 
taken to the characteristic occupation of a recognised caste and gradually como 
to he called after it. The present Teli in Bengal Proper is not usually an op- 
pressor but a trader. 
Ho has succeeded in 
gaining recognition 
ns a clean caste, and bo 
eschews tho hereditary 
name in favour of Tili 
in Central and West 
Bengal, and Taipdl in 
Dacca and tho neigh- 
bouring districts. In 
tho former tract tljo 
actual oil-pressing caste 
is tho Kalu whoso affin- 
ities aro markedly 
Dravidian. Tho hollow 
rectangles on tho map 
in the margin show 
tho distribution of tho 
latter caste, but tho 
figures aro not very 
reliable, because the Kalu prefers to call himself Teli, just as tho true Toll 
endeavours to divest himself of that designation. In Midnaporo and Orissa, the 
word Teli is already applied to the local class of oil-pressers, whose origin is 
doubtless more nearly akin to that of the Kalu than to that of the Bengal Teli 
caste. During the last decade the Telis have added 24- per cent, to their number. 
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Brief ethnographic notes. 

663. The necessity of 'completing this report at an early date prevents me 
Scorz OB Discussion. om entering at any length into the interesting 

field of ethnography, even if this had not been 
rendered unnecessary by Mr. Risley’s exhaustive treatise on the Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal. But the present census has brought to light anumber of new castes, 
chiefly m Orissa and the outlying parts of the province, and it i B necessary 
to explain briefly what are the main characteristics of these castes. Some- 
times again, I have treated aB separate castes, groups which haye hitherto been 
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regarded as sub-castes, and hero, too, it seems necessary to give reasons for the 
procedure followed. It should bo understood that the following notes are 
directed mainly to the above objects, and are not intended to contain a 
complete account of the castes mentioned, or to repeat information already 
available elsewhere. 

6G4. Adarki or Adbaniya is usually recognized as belonging to the group 
Vxt of Baniya castes, but the number of Adarki shop- 

keepers is small, and cultivation is the usual means 
of livelihood. The traditional occupation is the growing of ginger (adrak) 
which gives its name to the caste. At the present time all kinds of crops 
are grown, except onions, which they are not allowed even to tonch. Most 
Adarkis are petty cultivators, but somo* of the poorer ones are field labourers. 
They believe that they came originally from Oudh, but the name by which 
they am now known is not to bo found in the list of Oudh castes. They 
have no exogamous or endogamous subdivisions. They follow the ordinary 
social practices of high caste Hindus, perform the usual Srddh ceremonies, and 
are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance. Srotriya Brahmans act as 
their priests. Polygamy is allowed only when a woman is proved to be sterile, 
but even then her consent is said to bo necessary. In such a case a man may 
marry his wife's sister. He may also do so if his first wife dies. Divorce ana 
widow-marriage aro forbidden,* and child-marriage is in vogue. By sect some 
are Saiva or Siikta and some are Vaishnava. The majority pay special adoration 
to Soldi:! ami Sambhunath. Those who arc Yaishnavas or who worship Sokha 
and Sambhunath abstain from taking animal food and drink, but others eat the 
llcsh of he-goats and of fowls. They will eat, drink or smoke with no other 
ca«te, high or low. 

6Go 7 I have shown the Aliir Gaurn of Orissa as a separate caste, as there is 


Autt Gim. 


nothing but the name to connect this group with the 
great pastoral caste of Orissa. They seem in reality 
mom allied to the KcM or some other gipsy caste, and may possibly be connected 
with the Ahcrhis of the United Provinces, who have been declared to be a 
criminal tribe, under Act XXVII of 1S71. They do not tend cattle and rarely 
have any cultivation. The}* perform and dance in public, and their women take 
the most prominent part. 

CC6. The Baghuti is a'small community living in the Jajpur Subdivision of 

Cuttack and the adjoining parts of Balasore and 
* GirrrI ' the Orissa States. They appear to have been 

classed as Bagdi in 1S91, but there seems to be no connection, with that caste 
beyond a slight resemblance in name. The Baghutis have no traditions as to 
their origin. They rank somewhat higher than the Bauris. 

GG7. The Bandawats are found chiefly in the Chorparan thana of Hazari- 
_ . bagh. They wear the thread and claim to be 

...Muro., Rajputs. They abstain from widow marriage, axe 

served by good Brahmans, and their water is taken by the higher castes. They 
have a bad reputation as highwaymen. 

GGS. The Banjara or Labana is found in small numbers in some or the 

more remote parts of the Chofa Nagpur Plateau. He 
' ‘ ‘ is an itinerant trader, who carries his goods on pack- 

bullocks. He is clearly the same as the Baniari or Lambadi of Madras. The 
Banjaras of the United Provinces have been fully described by Mr. Crooke. 

GG9. Banjogi is the name of a small tribe of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Its linguistic affinities lie with the Kukis. It is 
considered by Captain Lewin to be an offshoot 


Ban jog i 


from some Kuki tribe.i 


670. Banpar is treated by Mr. Risley as a sub-caste of Malldhs and 
j, Gonrliis, but the general opinion in Bihar seems to 

be that it is a separate fishing caste. I have, there- 
fore, thought it better to give it a place in Table XIII. 


* This is the statement made br tiro headmen of the cs«te to Air. O’ Mailer, Joht-iTigisiraie, Gays, 
bat it requires to be verified. In the Tribes sad Castes of Bengal it is said that sridaTr-Kirrisse is 
allowed. 

f Hill Tracts of Chittagong, pice $5. 
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671 The terra Bama Sankar property refers to the various castes which, 

according to Marai and other Hindu writers, 
descended from intermarriages between the 


JUnSA Sl>‘KAE 


RT6 uvuwuuwwv w # 1, . 

four original castes. But at the present day it is more specialty applied 
to bastards or the offspring of persons of different castes. I have included 
.‘several items under this bead, viz : — 

(1) Chatrisa, the name given to a small community of outcastes and 

bastards in Murshidahad. . n . 

(2) Chhokar, the designation of the children of prostitutes m Orissa. 

(3) Jnraj, the usual appellation of bastards in Backergunge. 

(4) Khanchra, a similar term in use in Shahabad. 

(5) Dogla, (6) Krishnapakshi, and (7) Suratwala. These three terms 
are now used in Bihar as synonyms for Barna Sankar, but each has also a more 
prcciso meaning of its own. In this narrower sense - Bama Sankar is applied 
to the offspring of Brdhmans, Bhats, Bdbhans and Rajputs by women of lower 
caste. In Gaya and Patna the term Suratwala usually connotes the offspring 
of Gaydwal Brdhmans by mistresses belonging to the twice-born castes. They 
wear the thread and call themselves Brdhmans, but they cannot obtain' general 
recognition as such,* and are fain to get their wives from a similar mixed 
community descended from the Sdkadvipi Brahmans of Rajgir. In Shahabad 
the term has a wider meaning and is applied to the offspring of Brdhmans by 
any woman of lower caste. Krishnapakshi means the dark half of the lunar 
month, the period supposed to be favourable to illicit intercourse, and the word 
is usually employed to indicate the descendants of Kayasths by their maid- 
servants of the Dhanuk, Kurmi and Kahdx castes. Dogla (from do, two and 
tjhaUa grain) is a harsher term than the others, and is applied generally to all 
bastards, especially to those of low caste. These bastards as a rule form distinct 
communities, but they retain the name of their father’s caste and, will not inter- 
marry with half-breeds of other castes. Occasionally, when one of them becomes 
rich, lie succeeds in obtaining as his wife the daughter of a poor man'bf the 
caste to which his father belonged, and so gradually escapes from the stigma of 
illegitimacy. Their status is generally low, but Brdhmans will take water from 
the hands of those whose progenitors on both sides were jaldcharaniya. Usually 
these persons were returned as Dogla Kurmi or Krishnapakshi Kdyasth, etc., 

the father’s caste was added to the special designation, and in such cases 
they woro treated as belonging to the caste named The persons shown in the 
casto Table as Dogla, Krishnapakshi, etc., are only those whose caste of origin 
was not mentioned. 

672. Bohara is the name usually >given to Muhammadan p&llci- bearers, and 

when used by Hindus it generally indicates pro- 
fession and not caste. In North Bengal, however, 
it nppears to bo the name of a genuine caste. The people thus designated 
are cultivators and pdlJa-bearers, forbid widow-marriage and employ Patit 
Brahmans ns their priests. In Rangpur it is said that they are an offshoot 
of the great Koch tribe, whose ancestors were employed on forced labour 
by their Muhammadan conquerors. They are often known as Koch Beharas. 
It is possible that they may be the same as Daoyai for which the word is said 
to bo u synonym in Jalpaigun and Dinajpur. InMidnapore the persons return- 
ed n< Reliant are said by the Magistrate to bo really Haris by caste. 

673, I he Bhakats or Bhoktds of Midnaporeare a small co mmun ity of rather 

Uiueit. less than 3,000 persons. They profess to be descended 

. . f rom seven upcountry mendicants, who settled in the 

di-tnct twenty -five generations ago. This tradition, however, is at variance with 

*1.1* iIutt tnnv ni*n j _ * i . .. 


„ , * M lv inf0rtn ’ MC 0f a C3Se in M a rich Suratwala tried 
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p^sonsof each sept show great reverence for the object after which it is 
called and abstain from killing or eating or even naming 'it. It would thus 
appear that they are an offshoot from some Dravidian tribe, but it is not easy 
to trace any special affinities. They do not appear to be the same as the 
Bhakat Oraons of Ranchi, nor have they any marked points of resemblance 
to the Kharwars and Bkuiyas, who use the word Bhakat or Bho°ta as a title 
They profess the Hindu religion, and are very strict in them observances’ 
They are served by degraded Brahmans. Their favourite object of worship 
is Ram. Amongst the minor deities Manasa and Sitala take the first place 
Offerings of he-goats and sweetmeats are made to both of them by the males of 
the caste. Women and children take no part in the worship. Brahmans do not 
assist in the worship of Sitala. Girls are married either before or after puberty. 
In the former case a second ceremony (garlhddhdn) is subsequently performed*. 
The bridegroom puts on a sacred thread in the course of the marriage ceremony 
and wears it for nine days, when the priest again removes it. Widow-marriage 
is not allowed nor divorce. They burn their dead, and perform the sradh* on 
the 13th day. By occupation they are cultivators and day-labourers. 

674. Bhaskar is recognised by Mr. Risley as a separate caste, but the total 

number of persons so returned is very small. In 
North Bengal they are painters and not makers - 
wood and stone, which appears to be their usual occupation 


Bhaskae. 


of idols of 
elsewhere. 

675. The 


Bhogtas 


are 


Beog-jC. 


often said to be a sub-caste of Kharwar, but 
Mr. Streatfeild, after careful enquiry, informs me 
that in Ranchi at least they are a separate caste, and 
deny all connection with the Kharwars, They are grain-parchers by traditional 
occupation, but at the present day they are usually labourers and cultivators. 
In Palamau the persons known as Bhogta are perhaps Kharwars. 

676. Bholla, is the designation of a small community living in Panchthupi 

and Barwah of Mnrshidabad and the Labpur and 
Bholla. Mayureshwar thanas of Birbhum, apparently a 

recent offshoot from the Bagdi caste. I have treated it as a sub-caste of the 
latter, but it is not at all certain that this procedure is correct, and local 
opinion favours the view that it is a separate and independent caste. The 
names applied to these non-Aryan communities are, however, very^ vague in 
their meaning and uncertain in their application. According to ctne report 
the general appellation of several of them is ManjKi, which includes four 
subdivisions, Bagdi, Let, Mai, and Bholla. Another account connects the 
Bholla with the Kusmetia sub-caste of Bagdi. However that may be, there 
is no doubt that the two communities are very closely allied. They eat 
patti and drink together, smoke from the same hukka, and are served by the 
same class of degraded Brahmans, who also work for the Mai and Let. They do 
not intermarry, and the Bhollas claim superiority over the Bagdis on the ground 
that they do not, like the latter, catch and sell fish, or carry the palki, and that 
divorce is subject to greater restrictions. It appears, however, that fishing is 
still the occupation of the poorer members of the community. The others are 
mostly non-occupancy raiyats and day-labourers. Many of them are dacoits, 
thieves and clubmen, or Idthidls; a few work as carpenters and potters, and 
a few axe village watchmen. According to one account there are three 
subdivisions, Elanchi, Phingarashi and Kasyap3, but this requires to he verified. 
Girls are married before they attain puberty, and boys before they are sixteen. 
A denuded Brahman performs the ceremony. Polygamy is allowed in theory, 
but in practice it is rare. Widows may marry again, and generally do so if the 
first husband leaves them childless ; there is no restriction on their choice of a 
second consort. The marriage ceremony of a widow is conducted by one of her 
relations. The offspring of 'such marriages rank below those of virgin wives. 
Divorce is permitted if infidelity is suspected. If a man marries a divorcee, be 
is out-casted. The dead are burnt, buried or 


thrown into a river. The 
srddb ' ceremony is performed after 10 days. Fish is eaten, and also goats and 
fowls. The leavings of Brahmans are taken, but not those of other castes. 

*Srddh is tie Hindi, and Sradika tie Bengali, spelling. For tie sake or uuiformitj- 1 hsv e used tie 
former for all castes, wtetier in Biisr or in Bengal Proper. 


E E 
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fi77 The following notes on the Bhotias of the Jalpaiguri Duars are based 
6 ' 7 * ° on a report from Mr. Warde- Jones, Subdivisional 

Bnoiu. Officer of Alipur, where a considerable number of 

them are settled. They have much deteriorated in physique and are darker 
in complexion than the Bhotias of the hil s. There » now no intermarriage 
between them and the plains people, but it is probable that there was a con- 
stable intermixture of blood in the past when the Bhotias ruled in the 


Duars. , „ , * . 

There are, says Mr. Jones, ten castes: 

Sj ni ji t the highest, from which the Lamas are chiefly recruited. The 

Dharma Raja belongs to this caste. T - ' 

Sham —Soldiers, cultivators, weavers, &c. Many also become Lamas. 

KhochU Headmen of villages: are vested with petty magisterial powers and 

some executive authority. They transmit the orders of Government and collect 
the revenue. Some are traders and cultivators, and some become Lamas. , 

SUcmo Follow all respectable professions. Some become Ldmas, but 

these rank below the Lamas of higher castes, 

Jan .— A similar caste but of lower rank. 

Narlchojog . — Rank below Jan. They cannot become Lamas. 

Tabagoniti . — Menial servants. 

Qan. — Iron-smelters and blacksmiths. 

Goldm . — Coolies and cultivators. 


Jatnkhcp. — Potters. 

The first five castes, who are considered superior, can eat together, but they 
will not eat with the lower castes. As a rule, the castes are endogamous, but 
intermarriage is permitted between Skuji and Sham, Khochi and Shemo, 
Narkhojoga and Tabagomti, Gan and Jamkhep. 

The Bhotias eat most animals, except mules, horses, elephants, tigers, cats, 
and dogs. A sort of black pudding is considered a great delicacy. Some tribes 
in Bhotan eat pythons; they light a fire over the hole in which the reptile seeks 
shelter and, when it is dead, dig it out and eat it forthwith. . Thero are no 
special ceremonies at birth, but an astrologer is called in to give the child a 
name. Marriage before a Ldmd is considered specially binding, but as a rule 
the union is effected by a mere agreement to marry followed by cohabitation. 
Divorce is oasy. Polygamy exists, but not, says Mr. Jones, polyandry.* It 
lias been said that during a man’s absence from home, his younger brother may 
cohabit with his wife, but this is denied. Dead bodies are usually cremated and • 
tho askeB cast into tho nearest stream, but persons who have died of epidemic 
disease are buried, and prayer-flags are erected over their graves. Bhotias 
believe in tho presence of the spirits of the dead. They are of two kinds. One 
is visible and anthropomorphic with a black skin ; the other is invisible, but 
so fatal that if its shadow falls on a man he is sure to die. When sickness or 
trouble comes, an exorcist or diviner is consulted, in order to ascertain the devil 
requiring to bo worshipped, and the place where the offering should be made. 

A fowl or a pig is killed there and offered to tho devil, after which it is taken 
homo and eaten. In the case of bad dreams a Lama is sometimes called in 
instead of an exorcist, and he offers prayers to Remove any evil threatened. 

The nominal roligion of the Bhotias is Buddhism, but in. Jalpaiguri tho 
enumerators occasionally returned them as Hindus. ° 

078. Binjhid and Birjia are sometimes said to bo identical, but the Deputy 
Bi.vjnil. Commissioner of Ranchi reports that this is an 

error. The former is an agricultural and land- 
holding caste, speaking. Oriyd in the south of the district and Nagpuria Hindi ' 
elsewhere. They are Hindus and claim to come from the Vindhya range • hence 
their name. The Birjids, on the other hand, are a non-Hindu aboriginal tribe 
and live by jhuming. They are said to be identical with the Agarid sub-casto 
of Pan. The two words nro so similar that it is impossible to give reliable ' 
figures for each separately, so I have shown them jointly as Binihid in +W 
body of Table XIII, but have given separate figures for Bnjia, fo 3 r what they 
are worth, in the column of remarks. J 


* There i* no doubt that jolyandry still exists in the hills, but it is nuito nntnml 
«*■ Mdtr tLe inflnence o£ their neighbours’ example, amongst tho Bhotias scttledin the plains? 1 * 
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Bsedi 

Ehniva 

Orica 

Kami 

Karali 

LoEar 

Sunn 

Tori 

Bacri 

Mu chi 


.. 2.745 

so; 

2SO 
149 
146 
144 
126 
S9 
S3 
64 


Mnuda 
Bhutaij ... 
Sanial ... 
Dosadh ... 
Bom ... 
Bajirar... 
Napi: ... 
Hari ... 
Tiyar ... 


E7 

53 

61 

42 

SI 

25 

20 


6/9. The Bunas are the descendants of various aboriginal tribes and loir 

castes of Vi est Bengal and Chota If agpur who were 
imported to Bengal Proper in the days vrheu 
indigo was widely cultivated there. They are known to outsiders by this 
general appellation, and trill usually give it- as their caste name to any outsider 
who may question them on the point, but they still preserve among themselves 
tbeir origins! distinctions: and although they may eventually coalesce into 
a new caste, there is no sign of their doing so at present. * Special efforts 
were made at the present census to eliminate the nord Buna and obtain 
the correct caste entry, and with very fair success. In Nadia, for instance, 

— .. -- -* -- where 16,997 persons were returned as Buna in 

1S91, only 1,943 were so shown on the present occa- 
sion. There were also 4,372 persons, as noted in the 
margin, who were returned by their proper caste or 
tribat name with the addition of the word Buna. 
The figures are interesting, as they show the classes 
of people who were mainly imported by the indigo 
planters. The persons shown as Bund without 
any distinctive affix were distributed proportionally amongst these castes 
and tribes. 

6S0. Cbapati or Chapatis a small caste found only in the Tulsihatta thana 
. . of Malda. I have classed it with the Chapota caste 

CHAFi-n asd CHAtori. 0 f p nrneaj tut the identification is not complete. 

Both have similar occupations and both rank low, and the names of course are 
verv similar. But- so far as my limited enquiries go, there are in other respects 
no marked points of resemblance between the two communities. The Chapatis 
believe fishing to have been their traditional occupation. At the present 
time some fish and some live by cultivation, and a few are landless labourers. 
They have no traditions regarding their origin. Polygamy is allowed. The 
price of a virgin-wife is Rs. 31. If a widow marries again, the bridegroom 
pays her father Rs. 9 and her father-in-law Rs. 16. Divorce is allowed only 
for adultery with a man of another caste. The priests are degraded 
Brahmans. Formerly dead bodies were thrown into a river, but it is now 
the custom to cremate them. The srddh is performed, in the case of married 
men, on the 13th day after death, while, for those who die unmarried, it is 
performed on the 4th day. There is no propitiation of ancestors in general. 
The Chapatis drink spirits and eat- pork. Their water is taken by their priests 
but not by high caste Hindus. They rank low, and eat, drink and smoke with 
Haris. Dorns and Mehtsrs. 

The Chapotas are usually cultivators, but some live by fishing. They 
have degraded Brahmans, allow widow marriage and worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods. Amongst the major deities, Kill and Karajan, are most rever- 
enced, while amongst the minor ones Bishahari is the favourite. The offerings 
consist of goats and pigeons. Tuesday is' the favourite day for the worship of 
this godling. They bury their dead, placing the corpse on its right side,_ with 
the head to the north. * The usual srddh is performed for the propitiation of 
ancestors in general. They eat- the flesh of crocodiles. They profess to be 
descended from a man who sprang from some betel-leaf which Siva spat out 
after chewing it. 

681. Chaupal or Chapual is the name of a small caste of weavers found only 
x in the Kishanganj subdivision of Pumea, whither 

C-EipriL; thev are supposed to have migrated from Nadia 

in a famine year. ‘ They are quite independent of any ^ other caste, and there 
is now no trace of their caste of origin. They have Maithil Bra hm ans as their 
priests. They worship Siva and the other Hindu gods, but pay special 
homage to Bishahari, the god of serpents. They perform the sradh on the^ 12th 
dav after death. Infantsnd widow-marriage are practised : divorce is not 
allowed. 

6S2. The Gherwas of the Chota Nagpur States are now reported to be a 

separate tribe, but, following Mr Risley’s dassifica- 
Css2irA * tion, I treated them as sub-tribe of Kaur. The 

total number of persons returned as Cherwa was 7,6 IS. 
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683 Chik, Baraik or Chik-Baraik is sometimes regarded as a sub-casto of 

Pan (or Pdnr), but the people so-called claim to form 
Chik. an entirely distinct casto, and Mr. Streatfeild, who 

took great trouble over all caste questions connected with the census, informs 
me that he is convinced of the justice of this claim. . 

684. In Bengal and Bihar Chitrakar indicates occupation only,* but m 

Orissa it is the name of a separate caste, which is 
Chiteaka'b. found mainly in Cuttack and Puri. The traditional 

occupation is painting. The CUitvakars are served by good Brahmans, but 
their water is not taken by the higher castes. Their widows are allowed to 
rs-marry* 

685. The Dagrds are found chiefly in the Bhadrak and Dhamnagar thanas 

of Balasore. The term means “a messenger,” 
DA0Bi - and it is said that the Dagr&s were postal run- 

ners either during Muhammadan rule or under the Marathds, when they 
acquired considerable jdgirs, known as A'rdji Dagrai, which are still in existence. 
Most of them are cultivators, but in Bhadrak some are hereditary holders of 
proorietary tenures, the grant of. which dates from Mardtha rule, when 
one* of the caste rose to be the local governor of Bhadrak. According to some 
they were brought from Nagpur by the Marathas ; others allege that they are 
connected with the Dogras of Upper India. They bear the same titles as 
Ghasas, and it may therefore be surmised that they are a functional oft-shoot 
from this caste. 

There is very little in their social customs or religion to distinguish them 
from their neighbours. They have no sub-castes nor goiras. Somo girls are 
married before, and some after, attaining puberty, but in the former case, coha- 
bitation is not allowed until the bride attains puberty. The marriage ceromony 
is performed by a Brahman priest who recites some mantras and joins the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom ; this is called hasla qranthi. Polygamy is allowed. 
A widow may marry either her late husband’s younger brother or some other 
blood relation of his, provided always that he is younger than the deceased. 
The marriage ceremony in this case is a simple one. Tho parties put on new 
clothes and pledge their troth before a sacred fire. The bridegroom then 
presents the bride with some ornaments; this- is tho binding part of the 
ceremony. Divorce is not recognised. 

The DAgrds belong to the Vaishnava sect of Hindus and adore Radhd, 
Krishna, and Chaitanya. They also worship the minor village gods or Gram 
Devata to whom they offer sweets, curds, mills, and fruit. They are served 
by good Brahmans. They burn their dead and bury the ashes carefully. 
They ■ perform the sapinda ceremony yearly during the fortnight ending 
with the Mahalaya; they also propitiate their ancestors on the day of the 
DiiodU or Shydmd puj'd , or on the day of the new moon. They eat the flesh 
of goats, sheep, and deer, and also fish, both scaly and scaleless. They will 
eat with no other caste whatever its rank may be. 

686. Daitd is the name of a microscopic caste found only in Puri. On the 
DiiT j . occasion of the Sndn Jdtrd and Rath J&trd festivals, 

T “’ the Brahman priests, who ordinarily perform the 

worship of the idols in the temple of Jagann&th, stand aside, and the Dait&s take 
their place. From time to time the old idols are replaced by new ones,f and 
the work in connection therewith is also done by the Daitds and not by the 
regular Sebaks. They hold several rent-free villages granted them in former 
times as a reward for their services in the temple. Some act as Pandds, or 
guides . to tho pilgrims, and find the employment a very profitable one. They 
are believed to be of Savar origin, but their position has been raised by the 
nature of their employment, and they are now regarded as equal in point of 

* It is a question vrhotkor Chitrakar has not hardened into a casto in parts of Bengal. This word, 
Patun end Patuni aro _ synonymous terms moaning ‘ a painter,’ but some of tho people thus roturnod in 
Halda followed a vnrioty of occupations other than painting ; somo wore cultivators, mul others, cold- 
smiths, zemindars’ peons, chaukidars. &c. b 

t This is done whon two asddliars fall in tho somo year. Tho coromony is callod Nud Kalabar or 
•‘new body. This monopoly of some of tho priestly functions at JagannSth can only bo duo to their 
having formerly been tho solo priests nud to tho later advent of tho Brahmans. If tho Brahiinins had boon 
tho first in the field, thoy would never havo relinquished part of their duties to aboriginal riviiu 
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rank to the Karans, whose customs they ape, and with whom they occasionally 
intermarry. Karans who form matrimonial alliances with them are, however 
looked down upon by their caste fellows. They have only one gotra, that of 
the Adga or snake. They are served by good Brdhmans. They forbid widow 
marriage, and the only point in which their customs differ from those of other 
high caste Hindus is that they do not bum, but bury, adults of either sex who 
die while still unmarried. In such cases the corpse is laid on its back with the 
head to the north. 

GST. The JDandamajhis are found mainly in Midnapore. I have treated 
P»sp&«£;ri ^em in Table XIII as a sub-caste of Bagdi, but it 

is not by any means certain that they belong to this 
caste, and thev themselves strenuouslv denv it.* They are' also known as 

mi , -i . , „ . _ . 


respect . 


plant 


after which they arc named by saluting it. and by abstaining from killing, cutting 
eating or in any way making use of it. According to one account there are three 


pargann*. The curie traces its origin to a Manjhi. who held the earthen pots 
(uanda) containing the resin used for Siva’s Clara k pvjd. Infant marriage is 
practised. Tlie ordinary form of ceremony current amongst Hindus is observed 
r.: marriage. The re-marriage of widows is forbidden. By sect the Danda- 
nrijhis are Saktss. They employ degraded Brahmans and burn their dead, 
and there is little to distinguish them from their Hindu neighbours. They 
believe their original occupation to have been fishing, a means of livelihood 
which is still hrtrelv followed : some are also cultivators and dav-labanrers. 


hwful for Hindus. 

G>$. The DAlus arc a small caste in the nerth of Hyraenringh under the 

Gave* Hill s, i bey appear to be a Hia arise! section 
of the Gores. and in the Linsristic Surv™ of India 


the word is riven as a name ox s oia.ee: 


2.2H2>2*0 5T>?jErH 


results from epidemic c:scase- .yfp. 


:e ro“ is 


-sr-rl 
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eat the flesh of almost all animals, whether cloven-footed or not, except that 
of cows, monkeys and vermin. They will eat kachlri (not pakki) and will drink 
and smoke with the H4di caste, to which caBte they seem to be very closely 
allied. 

689. Darya D&s was a Vaishnava mendicant of the Koiri caste who 

became the founder of a new sect, which obtained 
Dabya D^si. many adherents in Bihar and the adjacent parts of 

the United Provinces, especially amongst the Kurmi and Koiri castes. The 
word indicates sect not caste, but the persons who used it at the census were 
probably mendicants of the Order who had abandoned caste distinctions. 

690. Darji, like several other terms which merely denote occupation in 

other parts of the Province, is the name of a true 
I>AB ' rr * caste in Orissa. The occupation of course is .sewing. 

There are two sub-castes, Kayasth and Sudra. The former consists of im- 
migrants from Bengal who have taken to sewing and have gradually crystallized 
into a separate endogamous group. They are found chiefly in towns. So far 
as one can judge from their titles (Mahdrand, Mahapdtrd, Mahanti, Das, etc.,) 
the Sudra Darjis appear to have been recruited from various Orissa castes who 
were excommunicated for following this occupation. They rank higher than 
the Kdyasth Darjis, and their water is taken by the higher castes, while that of 
the latter is not. In Cuttack the Sudras are further subdivided into three 
groups, Gaja Karan, Sipti and Matid, none of which will intermarry. 

691. The Deohars or Debhars are by tradition inoculators, but at the 

pesent day they are largely employed as vacci- 
bohab. nators. They are found mainly in Darbhanga, 

where they are said to form a separate caste. It is supposed that they may be 
an off-Bhoot from the Grodlas, but the two communities are now. quite distinct. 

692. Under Dhamin two very different groups are included. The mem- 

bers of one, properly called Dhami, act as priests to 
H MIir ' pilgrims at Gaya, while those of the other'make 

fans and brushes of peacocks’ feathers, and bring musk and skins from Nepal. 
They also beg, tell fortunes, catch hawks, collect reeds, etc., and have a bad 
reputation with the police. , Probably most of the persons shown under this head- 
in the districts south of the Ganges belong to the former, and those north of 
that river to the latter, community. 

693. The Dhanua, Dharua or Dalua caste is found in the Orissa States, 

D Midnapore and Singhbhum. They were once thn 

predominant tribe in the Narsinghpur State, and 
formed the main element in its militia and in that of Mayurbhanj. At that time 
they ranked high and enjoyed the services of the Brdhman, Bhandariand Dhobd, 
all of which are denied to them now that they are no longer of any political 
importance. They are said to form .an entirely distinct community.* 

694. The Dharhis of this Province are found chiefly in Patna and Monghyr, 

but they are most numerous further west— in Gorakh- 
’ pur, Basti and Gonda.f They may possibly be of 

the same origin as the Dosddhs, but they now form an entirely distinct caste. 
They are possibly the same as the Ddhi or Ddrhi mentioned by Hodgson as one 
of the broken tribes of Nepal There are no sub-castes and no gotras. They 
are said to be notorious criminals and look on thieving as their traditional 
occupation, so much so that a theft committed in another man’s preserve without 
his consent is mentioned as a bar on intermarriage. At the present day 
many have become village chaukidars and field watchmen. Many also are 
field labourers and a few cultivate their own land. They trace their origin to 
five men who were roasting a cow in a jungle near Rdjgir, and hid themselves 
in the animal’s skeleton when Sri Krishna unexpectedly appeared on the scene 
In respect of marriage, their customs are the same as those of other low caste 
Hindus. The essential feature of the marriage ceremony is the sindurddn or 
the smearing of the bride’s forehead with vermilion. Widow re-marriage is 
permitted. Divorce for unchastity is allowed. They employ degraded Jaiehi 

* Air. Risley mentions Doroa as a sub-tribe of Gond. ~ ' 

t Crooke’8 “ Tribes and Castes ot the North-W est Provinces and Ondb ” Vnl TT <??p 

5 Essays on Indian Subjects. Vol. I, page 161. ' V “* P?S° 276 > 
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Brdhmnns nnd profess to worship the regular Hindu gods. Their chief 
working deity, however, is tho Gram Devatd Goreiya to whom they make 
offerings on nil feast days. Their household gods are Kaliji and Bishun 
Maluwaj, to whom they offer clarified butter, nnd burn wafers of sandal wood. 
They burn their dead (except infants who ns usual arc buried) and make a point 
of throwing at least five of their bones into the Ganges. The srddh is per- 
formed on tho 11th day. They eat pork, rats and fish of all kinds, but not 
beef, fowls’ eggs, lizards or vermin, nor will they touch other people’s leavings. 
They will not cut fcachhi . or smoko with any other caste, but will drink with 
Dosddlis. 

G95. The Dliimars are found chiefly in Darbhanga, and are probably an 
HnivAr. off-shoot of some other caste, but it is difficult to 

A “ ascertain which. Their name seems to be derived 

from Dbibnm, n fisherman, which is also the origin of the word Tiyar. They 
are sometimes affiliated to tho Knlidrs, but beyond, the fact that some are p&lki- 
benrers, lliero seems to bo no special connection with this caste. They believe 
the parching of grain to bo their traditional occupation, but, as noted above, 
some now serve as pdlkiArcvtrers and others work in lac, deal in fish, and serve 
ns masons, menial servants and daj’-labourcrs. They have a tradition that they 
canto originally ftom Benares in the retinue of a Rajd named Sibai Singb. 
They have only one gotra, tho Kdshyapa, which is the common property of so 
many non-Aryan tribes on the road to Hinduism that there is a Bengali 
proverb : — 

JIurirc Mur ire Kdshyapa Gotra. 


They are served by good Brahmans and are j ddeharaniya. They burn 
their dead, and on the third day offor n kind of intermediate pinda or funeral 
eakc to the spirit of the deceased. It is placed on the ashes of the pyre, which 
are then piled up round it, a Tulsi plant being placed on the top. They are 
votaries of Sakti. Amongst their minor deities aro SokM, Sambliunath and 
Gobind. Some arc Pdnchpiriyds. 

GOG. Tho Feringis of Fa>t Bengal are tho descendants of Portuguese 
P pirates, and of converts made by the priests who 

J accompanied them. It is not possible to form any 

estimate of the extent to which Portuguese blood flows in their veins. At the 
present day, they arc darker than tho natives amongst whom they live, but colour 
is a very uncertain guide. A Nepalese hillman notoriously changes colour 
rapidly if he settles in the Tcrai, and the Goanese of alleged Portuguese origin 
arc also very dark. "The Portuguese in question were originally in the service 
of the Kings of Arakun, who settled them at Chittagong, where they remained 
harassing the neighbouring country until 1664, when Shaista Khan succeeded in 
getting them into his power and transferred many of them to Dacca. In Nawab 
Jafar’s rent-roll tho naval establishment included 923 Feringis who were chiefly 
employed ns gunners * Tho present Feringis are ignorant but very proud, and 
will not do any manual labour. Their condition is gradually deteriorating. 
They arc Roman Catholics by religion and still bear Portuguese names; They 
wished to bo returned at the census as Eurasians. 

GOT. Gandliarb is tbo Biliar caste which supplies dancing girls and prosti- 

tutes.f In Muzaffnrpur there are five exogamous 
Gakdbasd. gotras , Ramsi, Arakb, Pddbbbaiya, Shahmal and 

Sital. There arc no regular sub-castes, but the Gnndharbs of Bihar will not 
intermarry with those of Nagpur. They say that they came to Bengal from 
Benares, whither it is said they were brought from "Western India in the sixteenth 
century by Rdjd Domauderia of Chandramalgarb in the Benares district. The 
married members of the caste are cultivators, but they encourage prostitution 
among their unmarried daughters. Intermarriage with other castes is not 
allowed, but those who are professional dancing girls and prostitutes adopt, girls 
of all castes and bring them up to their profession. They practise child- marriage 
and forbid their widows to marry again. Divorce is said not to be permitted. 
They are Hindus of the Saiva sect; they bum their dead, perform the srddh, and 


* J. A. S. B., 1S73, p. 220. ' . , _ . . . , _ . 

t A full uccouut of the caste, os found in the United Provinces, is given bj iJr. Crooke. 
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follow ordinary Hindu observances, except that in the matter of inheritance the 
sons and daughters of a dancing girl share alike. They will take water from the 
hands of Kurmis and Kahars.' In Benares it is said that Br&hmans will eat 
pakM food prepared by them, but this is not the case in Bihar. 

1 In 1891 a distinction was made between Gandhar and Gandharb, anu the 
former is mentioned by Mr. Risley as a sub-caste of MalUh. I have, however, 
been unable to trace any separate group of this name, and although the census 
slips were carefully examined, the entries all appeared to refer to Gandharb and 
not Gandb&r. The persons shown under the latter head against Darbhanga in 
1891 appear from the district returns to be really Gandharb. It is also report- 
ed from Patna, Gaya, Sbahabad, and Muzaffarpur that the proper caste- on 
that occasion was Gandharb, while in Singhbhum, where' also some persons were 
shown as Gandhdr, the very word is unknown. The only trace I could get of 
any group of that name was through an Inspector of .the Bankipore Census 
office, who was told by a Gandharb that there is a small .separate community 
of itinerant musicians in the United Provinces who are known as Gandhdr. _ 

698. Gangai or Ganesh is sometimes identified with Gangauta, but this is 

incorrect. The caste is found chiefly in Puraea 
GahoIi oe Ganesh. and in the districts to the east and south-east of 

it. In Pumea again they are found chiefly in the Kishanganj subdivision 
along the course of the Kankdi river, a Himalayan tributary of the Mahananda, 
and there is a saying in the district — 

Jahdn, jahdn Eanlcdi , iahdn, tdhdn Gangdi. 

The similarity between this name and that of the river suggests that they 
have been called after it. The Ganges are said to have a fair complexion 
with a broad flat face and depressed nose, and generally to present a distinctly 
Mongoloid appearance. It is said that the head-quarters of the caste are in the 
Nepal Terai. The usual occupations are cultivation, weaving and lime-burning. 
There are two sub-castes, Bara or Babu and Chota. The latter are superior in 
status, as they abstain from pork and alcoholic drinks in which the Bara Gangdi 
freely indulges. The separation between the two groups is not quite complete, 
and a Chota Gangai will take a wife from, though he will not give his daughter 
to, a member of the Bara Gangai sub-caste. Some perform the srddh on the 
13th and others on the 30th day. When their paddy is in ear, they have a 
peculiar custom of going to their fields and calling out to the God of Plenty 
Khato Nabho Surahct , after which they return home and immolate a pig to the 
deity. They rank with Hajjams, Malis and Sunris. , 

699. The Garals have been treated as a sub-caste of Chandal, but it is 

axnh m r* W 7 >ajt sometimes said that they are really a distinct caste. 

They usually call themselves Gandak and claim 
descent from Gandak Rishi. They do not admit any connection with the 
Chandals, and do not intermarry with them. Their social status is slightly 
. superior to that of the Chanddls, and they are shaved by the ordinary Napii, who 
refuses to work for the latter. They mourn for 30 days as do the K&yasths 
and Sudras, while the Chand&ls observe only ten days’ mourning.- Their 
traditional occupation is the preparation and sale of “chira” and “muri.” 
Some axe shop-keepers and some day-labourers. Infant-marriage is prac- 
tised. Widow re-marriage and divorce are not permitted. There are no 
exogamous or endogamous subdivisions; some are called Kulins and some 
Mauliks, but these terms involve no restriction on marriage. They are served 
by degraded Brahmans, follow tbe ordinary Hindu observances and worship 
the ordinary gods, but pay special reverence to Kali. They hold sacred the 
■oat, Bel and Nun trees and will not cut or bum them. 

TOO. The Gaura is the Goal<& caste of Orissa. There are several sub-castes 
Gatoi. ? f which . tbe Mathurapuri ranks highest in Balasore’ 

n „ ... , because its members do not carry the pdlki; in 

Cuttack all Gauras will do so. The Gopapuri sub-caste is noticeable for the 
fact that the women are almost the only ones in Orissa who do not wear nose 

5 WhlCt> they pret f5’ ? 0Imects ^em with Krishna’s 

mythica 1 milkmaids. The young women of both sub-castes prepare the butter 

and gin which the elder ones take round for sale with their milk. Field labour of 
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all kinds is eschewed by the Gaura women. The sub-caste known as Magadha, 
ranks^last and is probably a recent accretion -from some aboriginal tribe. 

1 01. whantrd is the name of a small caste of workers in brass and iron 

GhInieI. ™ are foun d mainly in Angnl, whither they are 

f a • wr i - Said t0 have • mi g rated during a famine. Their 

favourite deity is Kali, who is represented by an iron rod, and to whom they 

makeoffenngs of fowls, goats, rice and milk. Once a year, during the KdU 
jpuja, they worship a lump of charcoal as the emblem of their craft. They 
eat fowls and dnnk wine, but do not take other people’s leavings. Thev 
have no Brahmans to serve them. r r y 

702. The term Grhatwdr or Ghafcwdl was originally purely functional, and 

GhatwIb, y ras a PP^ e d to the low castes who were employed, 

# in the days of native rule, to guard the passes, aud 
protect the people in the plains from the incursions of the wild tribes in the 
hills. In Bihar they now usually claim to be Suryabansi Rdjpnts, and in 
Bhagalpur it is reported that the richer members of the community have marri- 
ed into orthodox Rdjput families. The origin of the Ghatwdrs has generally 
been forgotten, but in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, they are in most parts believ- 
ed to be Bhuiyds * Mr. Driver, whose knowledge of the Chota Nagpur tribes 
is unrivalled, tells me that they are the Northern Bhuiyas, and are divided into 
two sub-castes, Singh and Rai, of whom the Singh alone claim to be Rd j puts. 
A reporter from Hazaribagh also says that there are two classes of Bhuiyas, 
and that the higher and more Hinduised call themselves Ghatwdr. These 
are served by good Brahmans and their water is taken. Ghatwdrs who are 
well-to-do cultivators call themselves Babuan, and when they become zamindars 
they assume the name Tikdit.f There is a proverb — 

GhaU te Ghatwar , Vaie fe Tikdit. 

The Tikaits again call themselves Rdjputs and wear the thread. The 
lower or Rikhiasan Bhuiyas are regarded as unclean; they eat pork and rank 
very low, on about the same level as Ghasis4 

In Gaya the Ghatwdrs have succeeded in dissociating themselves from the 
Bhuiyas and are regarded as a separate caste. The richer members of the 
community call themselves Tikdit, wear the sacred thread and abstain from 
animal food and drink. A Tikdit will not intermarry with an ordinary 
Ghatwar. Both sections marry as adults and, unlike most Hindus, they usually 
choose as their bride a girl of their own village. . They allow widow marriage 
but forbid divorce. Polygamy is only allowed in case the first wife proves 
sterile. The marriage ceremony is of the usual type- The binding element 
is the smearing of the bride’s forehead with vermilion. Widows are married 
by the same ceremony as virgin brides. 

703. Ghorai is the name of a small agricultural community in Midnapore. 

It has been treated as a sub-caste of Kadma in 
Ghoea1- Table XIII, but it is not quite certain that this is 

correct. The Ghorais have separate priests from the Kadmas. They have no 
traditions regarding their origin. _ 

701. The Ghusurias are a low caste of Orissa who tend pigs, from which 

circumstance they derive their name. Their 
Ghusueia. original settlement is said to have been in Puri, and 

those to the south of the Brahmani river consider themselves superior to, and 
will not intermarry with, those living north of that river. In Balasore there 
are two endogamous sub-castes, Bichha and Nagesha. They will admit 
outsiders of higher caste. Adult marriage is the rule, but there are exceptions. 

A man may marry two sisters. Divorce is allowed and the divorcie m ay 
marry again. So may widows. At the marriage of virgin wives the joining 
of the hands of the bride and bridegroom constitutes the binding part of. the 
ceremony, while in the case of widows (whose marriage is called Dirfiya), 
the gm pnrinor 0 f the bride’s forehead with vermilion is the essential element. 

* In llaabhnm their affinities are said to he with the Bhnmij. . . .. • 

Eoaal the word Tikdit means **a recipient of the jEtka or mark of mTC-bture, and i- applied to 

the eldest son or heir-apparent of the Bdia. , 

£ Kikhiasan is also a section of hlusshars in Bihar. I hare already referred to the supposed connection 


between the latter and the Bhuiyas. 
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720. Gurcr is said to bo the name of a distinct caste in Bihar, hut it is not 
Crsrn. mentioned by Sir. Risley, and I have received very 

little information regarding it. The persons so 
returned were, usually shop-keepers. 

711. Uadi or Hntri is the name of a caste peculiar to the north of 

llirt. Mymcnwngh. Like the Hdjangs and Dalus they 

. nro probably of Garo origin, but one informant says 

that, according to their own traditions, their ancestors were Koches from the 
foot of the Himalayas, and tlioy have the same tradition of origin as the 
Koch Kings, viz., that they are descended from Siva by a Koch girl, Hira. 
For this reason they often call themselves Sib Paddhata or Sib Sankar Das! 
They intermarry only amongst themselves. As with the Dalus, the only sub- 
castes are sectarian. The Adliikuvis, or priestly section, and those who are strict 
Yaislninvas, will not give their daughters to other Hddis, though they will take 
their wives from thorn. Some are Saktas and some Yaishnavas. The latter sect 
is believed to be of recent adoption. Girls are married before puberty. 
Pclrgtmi}' and divorco nro allowed. "Widows may re-marry and may take 
as their second spouse any one whom they might have married when virgins, 
except the near relations of the first husband. Their children do not rank 
on quite the same level ns those of virgin-wives. They employ degraded 
Brahmans, and tlicir religious beliefs and observances are much the same 
as those of ordinary Hindus. The women worship the planet { Sani 5 on 
Saturday and Mnngalchnndi on Tuesday. Subhachani and Lakshmi are also 
worshipped by them. With the exception of the Adhikdris and Yaishnavas, 
the Hadis eat pork and all flesh, except that of cows, monkeys, fowls, and 
vermin; they also drink wine. They cat the leavings of superior castes. 
They rank with Dalus and Hdjangs with whom they will drink and smoke. 
In 3S91 thev appear to have been confused with Bhuinmali or Hdri. 

712. I’lio ilajangs arc another small community of Bodo, and probably of 

Garo origin, who are most numerous in Mymen- 
1 i5AX singli, but are found also in the Garo Hills, Sylhet 
and a few oilier districts of Assam. They speak a broken dialect of Bengali 
peculiar to themselves. A brief description of them was given by me in the 
Report on tlie Census of Assam in 1891 (page 233). 

713. Irika, Idigd or Chelia Gold is the name of a small community found 

in Puri and the Orissa States. Their head-quarters 
is in Ganjnm, whence they are said to have immi- 
grated in recent times. In Puri they rear goats and sell milk, ghi and veget- 
ables, but in Madras they arc said to bo toddy-drawers. They are served by 
good Brahmans from Gaujam. Their favourite object of worship is Narsiugh, 
an incarnation of Vishnu who slow the demon Hiranya Kashyapa. They also 
worship two minor deities, Elama and Kamur. 

714. The Jlallama area Kuki tribe resident in Hill Tippera. As has been 

noted in the Chapter on Language they speak a 
JUiika. special dialect of their own. They are divided 


into 12 exogamous clans.* .... 

715. I have included Jadua' in the figures for Brdhman, but their claims to 

Brahmanical rank are perhaps almost as doubtful 
J * nr ** as those of the Kdpurias who have been entered 

as a separate caste. They figure amongst the criminal communities described 
in the Police Code, where it is said that they are notorious swindlers who work 
on the religious credulity of their dupe; they frequently induce him to borrow 
money and entrust it to them, whereupon make off with it. They profess to 
cure barrenness and also practise astrology and fortune-telling. It is thought 
that they may be Aherias in disguiss. _ 

716. The Jadupetias are a curious community of tbe Sonthai rargjmas, 

Manbhum and Birbhum, occupying a place midway 
Jiurmu. between Hinduism and Muhammadanism. The 

majority were entered by the enumerators as Hindus, but soum were described 
as Muhammadans. They say they are the descendants of a Muhammadan fakir 

* Biaog, AJorchum, KaipMug, Eilai, Eangtiol, Cbnijang, Bbancte, Bsksbyimgcha, Bangcber, 
Eiipini, CbaitaiL 
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721. Kahalia, like Daita, is a small caste of the Puri district. The people 

KXhIliI. thus designated are believed to he descended from 

tlio illegitimate children of the dancing girls attached 
to tho great tomples, but they themselves deny this and profess to have come 
originally from the banks of the Ganges. They play in the temples on a 
wind instrument called Kdhdli, from which their name is derived, and some tim es 
describo their castes ns Tali Sebakn, *.<?., inferior temple servants. Marriage is 
prohibited within three generations on the side of both parents. The binding 
portion of tho marriage ceremony is the tying together of the hands of bride 
and bridegroom with Kusa grass. Widows may many again; the second 
husband is usually tho younger brother of the first. The ceremony, when a 
widow marries, is a simple one, and consists in the public presentation to her 
by' the bridegroom of bangles and a new cloth which have been previously 
consecrated by a Brahman. Divorce is allowed for adultery or incompatibility 
of temper. They aro served by good Brahmans and are Vaishnavas by sect. 
They burn their dead. 

722. In the body of Tablo XIII, I have grouped together under the head 

‘Kalldr,’ several small communities of outcastes, 
E ‘ but have given the necessary details for each in the 

column of remarks. Most of these unfortunate persons lost their caste on the 
occasion of some famine, but tho Kathichhuas, who are found only in Tippera, 
are dcsccuded from Kayasths and other Hindus, who were outcasted by 
intermarrying or eating with Tipards.* They are also known as Tripur 
DAs. They will intermarry and eat with Tipdrds. They keep up, to some 
extent, their old Hindu customs and observances, but very few of them have 
preserved any traditions regarding their original caste. The Chattarkhdis 
nro found only in Orissa. Although looked upon by others as outcastes, they 
maintain amongst themselves their original caste distinctions, and it is possible 
that some of them described themselves accordingly at the census. 

723. The KAltuya, Koltba or Kolitd of the Orissa and Chota Nagpur States 

lias sometimes been identified with the Ilalitd caste of 
Ka'itct/. Assam, hut beyond the similarity of name and the 

fact that each is supposed to have a larger infusion of Aryan blood than most 
other local castes, there seems to be very little ground^ for the assumption that 
they have sprung from the same stock. The Kdltuyas of Angul have the same 
tradition as that heard in Chota Nagpur by Colonel Dalton that they originally 
emigrated from Mitbiln, but they have no written records, and the fact that they 
po4=s an outfit of totemistic septs militates strongly against the theory of an 
Aryan origin. These septs aro Ndgesli, Pipal, Ganesh, Hasti and Kachhap. 
The animal, etc., after which the sept is named, is held sacred, and a man of 
tho Nd"e«h clan would noyer kill a snake, nor would one of the Pipal clan cut 
down a pipal tree {ficus rehjiosa). In the Orissa States the Kdltuyas are found 
chiefly in Dhenkanal, Talcher and Hmdol. They are often called Kaltuya 
Chdsa, and many were entered as Chdsd at the cen^. They are desenbed 
in a report from Angul as a sub-caste of Chdsa, but it is admitted that they 
will not associate or intermarry with other groups known by that name. Infant 
marriage is the rule. Divorce and widow re-mamage are permitted. 
Adultery is looked on os a serious offence only if it be committed with a man 
of nuoflier carie. They are served by good Brahmans. They are Vaishnavas 
by sect, and specially worship Jagannath, Rddbd and Krishna, an a Chaitanya 
J VoWlrin They also worship the Gram Devata or village deities, of whom 
there are about twenty, especially in Asdrh to invoke rain, in Bhddra when 

thonewriceappears,ondinFalgunafterthe harvest home, when a bountiful 

harvest in the coming year is prayed for. Some of the godlmgs are believed 
to be malignant, and these are worshipped whenever disease breaks out. 

724 The Kalu is treated by Mr. Risley as a sub-caste of Teli, but he says 
" ‘ - that “their separation from the main body of the 

KiLr. Telis is so complete that many regard them as a 

separate caste.” I have shown them separately, as the standard which I have 
taken for differentiating castes is Hindu public opinion, and there is no doubt 
that in Bengal the Teli and the Kalu are generally held to be dis tinct. Tbs 

mesI1 a cooking sticky tad cPtti4, toaeked. 
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Pandits of Nadia and Hooghly have ruled, that tlio Poll or rather lili, is a 
Banivd caste, and in any case, lie is no longer an oil-presser ; ho admits no 
connection with the Kalu ; he has a difforcnt Brdhman, and lio ranks on on 

entirely different social plane. , t 

Tiie betrothal customs of the Kalus of Manbhum are peculiar. Next to tno 
bride and bridegroom the principal parties aro thoir maternal uncles.* 
They sit facing each other with a napkin spread between them, and untying a bun- 
dle of cakes place them on the napkin. They then put bits of the cakes into each 
other’s mouths, the uncle of the niece exclaiming each time, “ I give my niece 
to your nephew, protect her from shamo and danger.” Tho bride then touches 
the feet of her prospective unclo-in-law, who puts a gurland of flowers round hor 
neck and gives her some betol*nuts and palm-leaves. This is known as 
Gu&tikd. A day for the actual celebration of the marriage is then fixed, and tho 
ceremony is carried out with the aid of tho family priests. 

The srddh is performed on tho 31st day.f With tho invitation to the 
relatives of the deceased is sent n certain number of betel-nuts. _ If 14 
nuts are sent, the recipient understands that he and all his family arc invited 
to the ceremony, but if only nine are rocoivcd ho knows that the male members 
alone are expected to attend. Tho males of tho casto wear a necklace oi beads 
and the females an ornament called hdmuli. The females, other than those of 
the Sikharia sub-caste, are not allowed to tattoo tho forehead or to wear a nose- 
ring. The Kalus worship tho Ghani, or instrument by means of which they 
press oil, on the first day of Magli. 

725. Kandari is a sub-caste of Patni in Malda. Many of them arc now 

shop-keepers. Tho persons concerned applied to 
**’ the Magistrate to bo allowed to return themselves as 

Karan, and he granted their request.:}: The enumerators, however, appear to 
have usually exercised their discretion in the matter and, in spito of tho Magis- 
trate’s order, only 59 Karans were found in tho roturns. Theso aro probably 
Kandaris. 

726. The Kandras are a low caste in Orissa. They are usually day-labourers 

. or village chaukidnrs, tho latter being considered 

the traditional casto occupation. Tim name is 
said to be derived from their skill in archcry ( kdmla means * arrow’ ’), and 
in former times they and the Pans formed tho rank and filo of the local, 
militia. They are also known as Digrurk. Their woinon aro very industrious. 
They serve as coolies, and collect and soil shells, feathers, fire-wood, etc; 
Their touch defilos and they have no Brahmans. Tho mnrriago ceremony is 
conducted by an elderly man of the caste, who places a thread round the necks 
of the bride and bridegroom and proclaims thorn man and wife. Divorco is 
allowed for infidelity or incompatibility of temper. They profess to be 
Vaishnavas, but their main object oF worship is the Gram I)ovti to whom they 
resort in time of trouble. They allow thoir widows to marry again. Dead 
bodies are either burnt or buried ; in the lattor case tho corpse is laid on its 
hack with its head to the west. On tho Mahdlaya Amabusya day, rice and 
curry are cooked and offered to the ancestors; a small portion is thrown into the 
fire and the rest is then eaten. There are threo sub-castes — • 

i\) Kalrndi Baishnab . — They serve the other sections of the caste as 
priests and adjudicate upon social questions. They also trade in stone utensils 
and beg. They rank highest. 

(2) Machua . — Prepare and sell contrivances for catching fish. 

(3) Chandali . — Make and sell mats. 

727. Kadma, which is returned mainly from Midnapore, is said by some 
EadxiI. to be the same ns Kandra, but as the identification 

is not complete, I have thought it better to show 
the two items separately. 

* This savours of a time when tho matriarchal form of polyandry was in vogue. There are »l«o traditions 
a _A e ”°! of P° J y as J<ky. of thc fratorad ordor, whoro soveral brothers shared a vifoin common. Jt 

brothers remained Binjjlo. Tho 
sons. 



T £“ 8 oiJfnana suo-casto perforin it on the 11th day. 
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728. The Kantabudiyds orKantadiasare dealersin tohacco, cultivators and 

EjL.vTiBr»iri. P e ^tj traders. They are found only in Cuttack. 

They hare no traditions as to their origin, and the 
fact that { Knntiibuda ’ means ‘ a thorny bush’ throws very little light on the 
question. They have the same titles as Chasas, and may have been degraded 
from that caste in consequence of their occupation as tobacco-dealers. As 
with the Daitas, persons who die unmarried are burned and not cremated. 

729. The Kdoras were treated in 1891 as a sub-caste of Dora , but it seems 

preferable to show them separately. They are 
4 " i ' most numerous in the 24-Parganas, where they are 

reported to form a distinct caste, and the same view is” taken in Midnapore 
and Khulna. In Howrah, Hooghly and Burdwan they are said to be a sub- 
caste of Hdris. They are swineherds by profession. They rank with Dorns 
and Haris, but do not intermarry with either of these communities. There is a 
marked resemblance in sound between Kaora or Kaonra as it is more correctly 
spelt and the Orissa caste Kandrd. The social position of the two groups is 
also very similar, and it is possible that further enquiry may estabTish their 
identity. 

730. Most of the Kapurias found in Bengal come from the United Provin- 

ces, chiefly from the Fatehpur district. While wan- 
AltsltA xxlJ dering about the country, which they do only in the 

dry season, they live in small tents. They beg and steal, and deal in ponies 
and goats. Their women make baskets of grass and of leaves of the date-palm. 
They usually claim a Brahmanical origin, and many of them appear to have 
been returned as Brahmans at the census.* Their subdivisions, traditions 
and social customs correspond yery closely to those described by Mr. Crooke. 
They are usually Sdktas. The only minor deity adored by them is Sitala, to 
whom they offer rice, fruit, sweetmeats and goats. No regular srddh cere- 
mony is performed. The period of impurity after death is only of three days’ 
duration. Widow marriage is allowed, and the deceased husband’s younger 
brother has the first claim. 

The persons enumerated in Orissa who are shown under this head 
belong to an entirely different community. They are called Kapuri and claim 
to be Khanaaits, but are not generally regarded as such, and are held to be so 
degraded that even the washermen will not take food from their hands. 
Brdlitnans serve them, but will not take water from them. They act as priests 
to the Kurmis, Gaurs and Kaibarttas. They are quite distinct from the Patras 
of whom Kapuria is a title. 

731. The Kartia is a fishing caste found only in Puri and the Orissa 

States. Its origin is unknown. The social status 
_ is low. 

732. Kasarwani is the name of a Baniya caste of Bihar and the United 

Provinces. Mr. Crooke derives the word from 
EisiEWAsr. Kansya hdra Tanij, ,c a seller of brass vessels,” but 

Mr. O’Malley reports from Gaya that the correct word is Kesarldni, meaning a 
dealer in saffron \J:esar), and that the cultivation and sale of saffron constitutes 
the traditional occupation of the caste. At the present time they are usually 
grocers and general dealers and a few have entered Government service. As in 
the United Provinces, so in Bihar, the current tradition is that the caste emi- 
grated from Karamamkpur, but this place is located by some in Cashmere 
and by others in the district of Allahabad. The cause of the migration is 
said to have been a conflict with the local ruler in which the Kasarwanis 
were worsted. There are 96 different exogamous groups which are said 
to represent the descendants of the 96 Kasarwanis who survived the 
above conflict. They belong to various religious sects — Saiva, Taishnava 
and Nanakshahi, but all practise in their own houses the strange Panchpiriya 
cult. The offerings to the five part consist of sweetmeats, cooked rice and 
flesh which are afterwards consumed by the members of the family; no 
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outsider, not even a married daughter, is permitted to partake of them. 
Those who are not Vaishnavas eat the flesh of goats but not of sheep. They 
are served by good BrAhmans. There is no < marked peculiarity about their 
marriage customs. Widow marriage is permitted, and the choice of a second 
husband rests with the widow’s guardian. Polygamy, though uncommon, is not 
forbidden ; it usually occurs only when the first wife proves barren orsuffers 
from an incurable disease. The time when the srddh is performed varies 5 in 
some cases the ceremony takes place after 13 days, and in some after 15, 17, 20 
or 30 days. In xespect of inheritance the Kasarwanis belong to the Mitakshara 

733. The Kasaundhans are grocers like the Kasarw&nis to whom they 

appear to be very closely allied. In Gaya it is asser- 
Ka 8 au»dhas. ted by the latter that the former are descended from 

their own illegitimate offspring, a statement which is of course stoutly denied 
by the Kasa undhans themselves. They have, however, the same tradition as 
the Kasarwanis regarding the emigration of their ancestors from Cashmere. 
There are two sub-castes, Sdth and Eks&th, corresponding to the Khara and 
Dusrd sub-castes found in the United Provinces. The Sath sub-caste wears the 
thread and forbids widow marriage, which is allowed amongst the Eksath 
branch of the community. The Ndnakshahi sect is that to which they 
commonly belong and, like the Kasarwdnis, they often worship the Pdnch 
Pir. 

734. The Kathaks are a caste of story tellers, singers and musicians.- 

They claim a Brahmanical origin and wear the 
Kathak. thread, but they now form an entirely distinct, and 

very disreputable, community and it seems on the whole better to treat them 
as a separate caste, in the same way as has been done in the case of Bhat, 
Jagwa, Kapuria and Tiklihar, all of whom claim to be Brahmans. 

735. In the “Tribe 3 and Castes of Bengal” Kathuria is said to be a 

, degraded sub-caste of Sutradhar who work as 

Kathubia. carpenters and also deal in lime. Butin East Bengal 

they are generally supposed to be an off-shoot from the Chandal or Namasudra 
caste, and in Table XIII they have been included in the latter, but the necessary 
details have been given in the column of remarks. They do not intermarry 
with the Namasudras, but they have the same priests. They make lime by 
burning the shells of the Shamuk ox Jhinuk. 

736. The Kelas are a low Orissa caste of fowlers, jugglers and beggars. 

E They are said to have come from Madras about 

Eiii forty years ago. They are nomadic and in their 

manners aud customs, they correspond very closely to the Bediyas of Bengal. 
The Kelas living between Jajpur and Jellasore are not allowed to marry with 
those living in other parts of Orissa. Four sub-castes are reported from Cuttack, 
vis., Nalud, or Patrasaura, Sdpua, Matid, and Sab&khia, or the omnivorous ones. 
In Puri there is a fifth sub-caste called Gaudia and in Balasore Adhhariya is 
returned instead of Mdtia. With the exception of the Naluas the Kelas speak 
a mixture of Oriya and Telugu which in the case of the Sabakhias approaches 
much more nearly to Telugu than to Oriyd. The Naluds, on the other hand, 
aro said to speak an archaic form of Bengali ; they also differ greatly in 
appearance from the other sub-castes, being of fair complexion with well 
marked Mongoloid features. The Naluas catch aud sell birds, the Sdpuas exhibit 
snakes, the Matias are earth-workers and the Sabdkhias are professional beg- 
gars. The last mentioned will cat anything, even dead snakes. They wear 
a plume of feathers in their turbans and paint their faces. They are said to 
frighten pepplo into giving them alms by cutting their bodies and vomiting in 
front of their houses. Begging, however, is by uo means a monopoly of the last 
mentioned pub-caste. The bugging party usually consists of a man with his 
wife and child. The woman sings and dances while the man plays on a rude 
instrument called dfiuruka. They move about in gangs of from 10 to 50 mem- 
bers, aud tako up their quarters under trees or in market sheds, .Some of them 
make mats from the leaves of the date-palm, fans of peacock feathers and the 
arrows callc dMandtara used by some of the higher castes in certain religious 
ceremonies. Tney have no Brahmans and the old men of the caste act as 
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priests. They chiefly worship Thakurani to whom they sacrifice fowls and 
goats. They allow widow marriage and divorce. They bur}* their dead with 
the head to the south, males being laid on the back and females with the 
face downwards. In Balasore, the corpse is placed in a sitting posture. They 
admit outsiders after immersion in the Baitarani river, at the Dasaswari ghat, and 
the giving of a feast to the caste people. 

737. The Khandewdls or Khandelwdls are a trading caste similar to the 

• Agarwals. They profess to be descended from 

Rhandina Rishi. Others derive the name from 
Kkandela in the Jaipore State. Some are Hindus of the Vaishnava sect and 
wear the thread, and some are Jains. Unlike the Agarwdls, the adherents of the 
one religion do not intermarry with those of the other. 

738. Kharura is derived from “khdru,” a bracelet, and is the name of a 

_ . . caste found in Orissa and Gan jam who make and 

HiRUBA.^ sell brass bangles and other utensils. They will not 

work in bell-metal. They are served by good Brdhmans, but their water is 
not taken by the higher castes ; according to some they are a sub-caste of 
Thatari. 

739. The Khatia, like the Kartid, is an Orissa caste found mainly in Puri. 

. The distinction between the two is that while the 

latter catch, the former sell, fish. The traditional 
origin of the caste is from a Kshattriya father and a prostitute mother. They 
have the usual customs of low caste Hindus. The ordinary barber and 
washerman will not serve them. 

740. The RheM is a dancing caste similar to the Gandharb, by which 

. name it is sometimes known. The male is called 

Khelta ‘ Kheltd and the female Rheltni. The males play 

and sing while the women sing and dance. Some of the women are prostitutes. 
The dancing consists of a series of high jumps. The songs are in a peculiar 
dialect, a jumble of Hindi, Santdli and Malto. There are four exogamous 
subdivisions, Ralkhor, Chhabadi, Bandhaiyd, and Pobidr. There are nlso 
two sub-castes, Gaur and Mallar, which are looked upon as degraded, and the 
other Rheltas will not give them their daughters in marriage, though .they have 
not the same objection to receiving brides from them. Mahagawan and Godda 
are recognised as the head-quarters of the caste. Orphans and females ejected 
from higher castes are admitted to their community. They have a slang 
language of their own, but usually converse in Hindi. Those who take to 
cultivation and abstain from singing and dancing are looked upon as more 
respectable than their confreres. 

741. Khitibansa or Matibansa is a caste peculiar to Orissa. Their title is 

Naik, but they are quite distinct from the Jyotish 
Khitibassa. caste, who use the S 3 me title. They have also no 

connection with the Matibansa Tdntis. Those who are literate generally serve as 
teachers and are locally called Abadhan; those who are not literate exhibit the 
idol of Mangala or Basanta Tbakurdni, the goddess of small-pox. They trace 
their origin to a clay figure made by Anaai, or Eternity, the great mother, 
who endowed it with life and learning, and directed that its descendants should 
be called Matibansa and should teach boys iu schools. The story of the origin 
of this community is said to be given at length iu the Sira Pttrdn. 

742. The Rhodals are a low caste of Orissa who are said in Puri to have 

come from Ganjam ; but if so, it is curious that they 
Khobai,. should be most numerous in Balasore and Midnu- 

pore. In Balasore thev dig earth and grow vegetables, while in Puri they are 
pa'tt-j-bearers, day-labourers and firewood collectors and sellers. Their practice- 
are similar to those of other low caste Hindus. 

743. ThewordKiehakisavery elusive one, and I have b:en unable to true' 1 

true origin of the name, as applied to the small 
Kicsak - community in the Dacca district which was the- 

returned at the census. The word is as old as the J-I-ilm.irsia and the 
Pandavas are said to have visited the country of the KichuLv. They nr*;, 
mentioned bv Hodgson as sharing the Nepal Terri with the Dhimll. Jisio. 
Tharu and Denwar tribes. In the Statistical Account of P«=w th.y ?.rv 
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named ■with the Kirdts as aboriginal chiefs who preceded the Muhammadans, 
but no trace can be found of them in that district at the present time. 
They are also referred to in the traditions current in Rangpur regarding 
Prithu Raja, whom they are said to have overthrown. But here too there are 
now no Kichaks and the very name has been buried in oblivion. 

In the Police Code the Kichaks are described as “an off-shoot of the great 
Bauri' race of Upper India” who make incursions into Bengal in the cold 
weather, travelling as far east as Rangpur. These people profess to come from 
Ghazipur. Their ostensible means of livelihood, it is said, are begging, jugglery, 
sorcery, but they are also thieves, cattle-lifters and passers of counterfeit coin. 

The Dacca Kichaks have a tradition that their ancestors were dacoits, and 
that they were deported from Dinajpur and Rangpur by two Magistrates, 
whose names sound like Cooper and Nixon, some 60 years ago. They are now 
street sweepers, but will not remove night-soil, and disclaim all connection with 
Hdris and Dorns. They speak a dialect of their own .which has been 
ascertained to be a form of Gujarati. They have no priests. Marriages are , 
celebrated by the panchayat. No caste will take water from them, but the 
Dhobd will wash for them and up-country barbers will shave them. They 
will take water from all Hindus, except absolutely unclean castes, and also 
from Musalmans. They are occasionally employed as shikdris, and are reported 
to be very expert at catching hares. They were shown separately in tbe 
District Census Report of 1891, but were grouped under some other head (not 
now ascertainable) in the Imperial Tables. 

744. I have shown Konai as a separate caste, as the Magistrates of the 

dis tricts where it is chiefly found report that it is 
KoKiI * so, but it is sometimes considered to be a sub-caste 

of Muchi. In Pabna, Mdtidl is said to be synonymous with Konai, but persons 
so returned have been classified as Muchi. There are two sub-castes, Chasi and 
Kurur. The former are cultivators and occasionally fishermen or field labourers, 
while the latter are drummers, or dealers in hides. The community has no 
traditions as to its origin. Its social rank is low. Smoking with Muchis. is 
allowed. Chdsi Konais are fairly orthodox in their diet, but the Kurur sub-caste 
will eat the flesh of buffaloes and sometimes even that of cows. They specially 
venerate Manasa, the goddess of snakes, and worship Dharmaraj in Baisdkh 
and Jaishta on the night of the full moon. Widows are allowed to marry 
again. The wedding ceremony in such cases is a simple one. An earthen pot 
full of water is placed before the happy couple, and the bridegroom presents 
his lady-love with a new sdri or dress cloth. 

745. The Kondias are found only in Purnea and are said to he allied to tbe 

% osm > Kuraridrs. Like the latter they were originally 

''' hunters, but have now become cultivators and 

menial servants. The connection between the two castes is no longer admitted; 
they neither eat together nor intermarry, and are served by a separate class 
of inferior Brdbmans. -The favourite deity of the Kondias is Bishahari. They 
practise infant and widow marriage. In Table XIII they have been included 
in the figures for Knraridr. 

74G. Kuchbandiyd or Kuchbandhwd is tbe name of tbe group who make 
KrcnuAXDT* the brushes {hunch) used for cleaning thread, and 

collect th e khaskhas grass for makiner idiis, etc. They 
have been classed as Nat in Table XIII for 1 Bengal, but in the United Provinces 
they are considered to be a sub-caste of Kanjar. The word Kanjar, however, 
appears to be used there in a wider sense than in Bengal, and includes Nat, 
BeJdar, Jogi and other groups which in this Province are looked on as forming 
independent castes. 

747. I he word Kuki is really a generic term used by the people of the 
r plains to denote thehillmen, other than Tipdrds and 

.L'haktnas, of Hill Tippera and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts.* In the hills the word is freely used of any stranger, regardless of his 
tribe, and Mrungs, Khamis, Pankhus and Banjogis are often thus designated 
by their neighbours. I have .received very interesting notes on some of 


* For a proposed derrw.ion of the ivord, see the footnote t to paragraph 64i in thu Chapter on 
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these tribes from Mr. Sandys of Agartola, but they are too lemrthy to be 
reproduced here. 

T4S. The Kumutis are practically confined to Puri and the Orissa States 
Krsirn. yrhither they are said to have migrated from Ganjam 

in Madras. Intermarriage with their caste fellows 
in Ganjam still exists. They profess to be descended from an Ambastha 
father, and a Sudva mother, and they assume the thread at marriage. They are 
usually pedlars or grocers ; a few are zemindars, while the poorest amongst 
them collect and sell the leaves of the sal tree (shorca rolmia). They many by 
preference the daughter of their maternal uncle; if there be none such, they 
must obtain the consent of their caste fellows before they can marry any one 
else. They do not eat fowls nor drink spirits. They are served ’'by good 
Brahmans and forbid their widows to marry again, but their water is” not 
taken by the higher castes. 

749. The Kurariars are a criminal tribe of Pumea and the Nepal Terai. 

Kceakub. They are also known as Byddh, i.c,, fowler, and their 

iV ‘ traditional occupation is to catch birds for sale. 

Many of them sell fuel, and it is not unlikely that the word Kutaridr may be a 
corruption of Kutbaria or Kurhalia, from Ktiihdr or EitrMIi, the name of the axe 
nsed by them for splitting wood. They live in the jungle and subsist largely 
on jungle products. They have a bad reputation, and are often mixed up in 
dacoities and other offences against property, fleeing to the Nepal Terai 
when wanted by the police. They claim connection with the Tiyars, and will 
eat any food except cooked rice at a Tiyars house, though the latter will not 
return the compliment. There was formerly a prejudice against eating any- 
thing cooked by a married daughter, but tins is gradually dying out. They 
call themselves Hindus, but the principal object of their worship is Lalmohan. 
Palwdn, a deified hero who is reputed to have been killed by a tiger. They 
usually employ the village barber as their matchmaker and as the officiating 
priest at their marriage ceremonies, but sometimes degraded Kanaujia 
Brahmans serve them. They do not eat any unclean food. 

750. 1 have shown Let as a sub-caste o £ Bagdi with which it appears to have 

been classed at previous censuses, but it is generally 
LsT ‘ regarded as a separate caste in Birbhum and the 

adjoining districts, where it is chiefly found. It is also mentioned as a 
separate^ caste in the Brahma Vakartia Puran,* where its origin is attributed 
to the union of a Tiyar husband and a Tailakar wife, and its traditional occu- 
pation is said to be dacoity. The head-quarters of the community are at Songoia 
Bazar in Birbhum. There are two exogamous divisions, Kasbyap and Aiadasi, 
but no sub-castes. They trace their oriffin to one Adpakar, but cannot say 
who he was. By occupation the Lets are day-labourers; they also fish with nets 
(bamboo fish ing traps are taboo), catch tortoises and knit nets. Many are 
village watchmen ; a few are cultivators. They rank with Mats and Bagdis, 
and all three will smoke from the same hahha, though they will not eat together. 
The Lets axe Hindus and employ degraded Brahmans for religious and 
ceremonial purposes. Thev pay special reverence to Manasa, and also to 
Dhannaraij, who is given offerings of rice-beer on the full moon nights of 
Baisakh and Jaishfa. They usually bum their dead, bat bury teem ou 
the bank of a river when fuel cannot be had .; in such cases the grave is six feet 
deep and the corpse is laid on its back. They perform the trash ceremony 
after 10 davs. and propitiate the spirits of departed ancestors at marriage. 
Infant marriage is practised. Smearing the bride s forehead with vermilion con- 
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maintain. The Lets eat goat’s flesh, fish, both scaly and scalelesa, and ducks, but 
abstain from the flesh of pigs, cattle, fowls, &c. They will admit outsiders of a 
decidedly superior caste, e.y., members of the Nabasakha group, but not Bdgdis, 
Kalus, Dhob&s, and the like. An outcasted Kumhar and a Puro are reported 
to have been recently received into the Let caste in Birbhum. 

751. Lodh, Lodha or Nodh is the name of an aboriginal tribe of Angul and 

the Orissa Tributary States. Its head-quarters is in 
Lodha os Nodh. the Central Provinces, where it numbers over a 

quarter of a million. It is also found in Midnapore, where it is reputed to have 
come from Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj, and the connection is admitted by the 
Nodhs of Mayurbhanj, who are one of the oldest tribes in that State. The 
terms Sabar and Sahar are said to be synonyms of this tribe in Midnapore. 
The Magistrate of that district thinks they may be allied to the Savars 
described by Mr. Risley, but in Mayurbhanj the Savars rank considerably 
above them, having the use of Brdhman, Dhobd and Napit and being allowed 
to wash the plates of the higher castes, which privileges are denied to the 
Nodhs. The Sahars, though they rank on a level with the Nodhs, are also 
said to be a distinct tribe in Mayurbhanj. The Chirim&rs of Midnapore town, 
who live by snaring birds, are said to be a branch of this tribe. There are three 
exogamous sections Salmach, Kdchhim and Churki A'lu. In Midnapore the 
origin of the tribe is attributed to the five Pandavas by whom they were 
employed to hunt animals, while in Mayurbhanj they trace their descent from 
Bali Kdja. Their traditional occupation is the collection of jungle produce, 
such as cocoons, lac, resin, honey, wax, &c. Many still live by these means in 
the Tributary States, whence they are called Lodha Khedid,, but in Midnapore 
they are usually cultivators, day-labourers and fire-wood collectors. They 
admit outsiders of higher rank. They practise infant marriage. In Midnapore 
they allow polygamy and forbid widow re-marriage, but in the Tributary 
States polygamy is forbidden, while widows are allowed to marry again, 
and are not hampered in their choice of a second spouse by the preferential 
claim of the younger brother of the first husband. Divorce is allowed only in 
the case of unchastity, when the woman is outcasted. According to a report 
from Midnapore, marriages are arranged by the parents. The marriage 
ceremony is performed by a man of the caste, who is known as the Kotal. 
He ties Kusha grass on the hands of the bride and bridegroom, and after 
leading the former round the latter several times, he places them facing each 
other on opposite sides of a small platform or ledi } made of earth brought the 
previous day by the females of both families from the foot of a Sidha tree 
(Nauclea cadumia), on which two pots of water with a mango twig in each 
are standing. The bridegroom then puts an iron bangle on the bride’s wrist 
and smears her forehead with vermilion; this completes the ceremony. In 
the Tributary States the practice of getting earth from the foot of a Sidha tree 
is not in vogue. Sitala is the chief deity of the Lodhas. In Midnapore they 
also worship Vanina and Bhairab, They burn their - dead and mourn for 
10 days. On the 11th day they shave themselves and wash their clothes and 
present rice and a small sum of money to an Achdrji Brihman or to some 
Vaishnava mendicant. 

There is a caste called Lodha in the United Provinces;* and the few 
persons thus returned in Bihar and Bengal Proper (outside Midnapore) probably 
belong to this community. 

752. The Mahurids of Orissa have no connection with the Mahuris of Bihar 
MahumIb. yho are traders and money lenders. Their name 

‘ is derived from the wind instrument called Mahuri 

(corresponding to the Shdndi of Bengal) on which they play on the occasion of 
marriages and the like. Their females make and sell ropes. They are said to 
be allied, to the Haris and Doms, and to be quite distinct from the Bediyas, in 
spite of the fact that, like some of the latter, they are also known as Ohirim4r 
irom their killing and selling birds. 
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753. Hajhw&r is a Dravidinn tribe of Udaipur, one of tbe Chota Nagpur 

Aiun^vAE. States, about half of -whom ate Hindus and°half 

, . , , Ammists. They are basket and mat-makers, and 

•workers in bamboo generally. They are also known as Sonta. A few are 
found in G angpur and Sarguja, and also in Mirzapur, where they have been 
described by Mr. Crooke, who says that they often call themselves Mdnjhi like 
the Santdls. They are, itis saidj allied to Chero 5 Pdn and Parahiya, and many 
of their subdivisions are common to Gonds and other races. The basis of the 
tribal organisation is totemistic, and their traditions in Mirzapur point to a 
previous residence in the Western Vindhya and Kaimur ranges. 

754. The Malars are a wandering caste of moulders in brass found in 

Chota Nagpur. Mr. Streatfeild writes of them as 


follows: — ‘‘They claim to be Hindus and Aryans, 
but the local tradition is that the original Malar was the elder brother of 
the original Oraon, and that having accidentally discovered, while warming 
himself by a fire one cold morning, that brass could be cast into ornamental 
shapes by means of sand moulds, he left his brother to do the ploughing and 
took up casting in brass as a profession. Their work is often very clever ; 
small brass ornaments such as are worn by the Kols, brass ornamentation on 
weapons, and especially elaborately ornamented poilas or seer measures, being 
successfully cast by them. In habits they are absolutely nomadic, each family 
wandering about as work presents itself, staying in a village for a year or two 
and then moving on. I know two houses of Malars permanently settled in a 
Muuda village, speaking Munddri and working as cultivators, but a regular 
Malar iu the same neighbourhood told me that these were practically outcasted. 
They have no legends of any ancestral home, and bury their dead in the village 
where they happen to die without marking the spot in any way. Their 
language is a slang formed by syllabic perversions of Nagpuria Hindi. ” 

Too. There is a small tribe in the Orissa States called Mdlhar, but in spite 
. of tbe similarity of name there seems to be no 

-Ialime. connection between them and the Maldrs. There 

may, however, have been some slight confusion between the two in the course of 
compilation. The Malliars live mainly on fruits and roots found in the forests 
in which they live and by the sale of wild honey and other jungle products. 

756. Mallik is the name of a community found only in Manbhum. chiefly 

in the Jherriah, Raghunatbpur and Nirsha thanas. 
They are locally reported to form a separate caste, 
and are in no way related to the Bagdis who use the word Mallik as a title.* 
It is suggested that they may be of the same stock as the Mai Paharias. The 
zamindari of Pandra at one time belonged to the Malliks. In tbe Sonthal 
Parganas some people returned as Mallik Mai were reported by the Deputy 
Commissioner to belong to tbe Mai tribe, and it seems probable that tbe Malliks 
of Manbbum are of tbe same stock. Pending further enquiry, therefore, I have 
treated them as a sub-caste of Mai. . 

The following notes on tbe Malliks are based on a report from the SubcLm- 
sional' Officer, Gobindpur : — 

They call themselves Deobansi Malliks as distinguished from another 
group called Bajbansi Mallik with which they repudiate all connection. The 
whole caste has tbe same totem Patnsbi, tbe Indian Paradise flycatcher. The 
only bar on marriage is that a man may not espousejhis first cousin or any 
nearer relation. Divorce, polygamy, and widow marriage are allowed. _ Tbe 
former is effected by publicly tearing a leaf in two. Marriage is both infant 
and adult. The binding part of the ceremony consists of the placing of an iron 
banale on the left wrist of the bride. They profess to be Hindus, but their 
religion is of a very low order. They specially worship Mahamai Kali, 
Manasa, and five Deota's called Thulha, Baghut, Monongiri, Babiari and Maya. 
The offerings to these deities are usually fowls, sheep and goats. They perform 
the ceremonies themselves, but once in five years, when they worship the sun, 
(Bliagawan) a degraded Brahman is called in, and he also assists at mamages 
and funeral ceremonies. The dead are usually burnt. They are cultivators 


They 

» In Onsss the Eandras use STalik (with one 0 as a title and cries so describe tbemselres when asked 
as to their caste. 
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and day-labourers. They eat pork and fowls, but abstain from beef and vermin. 
They will take cooked food from Bhuiyds, but not from Dorns or Haris. 

757. Mdtidl has been included in the figures for Muchi. It is the name 

of a community who were apparently Muchis by 

origin and who have not yet altogether succeeded 
in obtaining general recognition as a separate caste. They do not usually skin 
animals, but many of them deal in hides. They seem to be allied to the 
Konais who have already been mentioned. The Karals, who are sometimes 
looked on as a sub-caste of Chanddl, also appear to be connected with the 
Mdtidls. They are fishermen and cultivators and deny the relationship, but 
they claim descent from Janak Muni, the mythical ancestor of the Mdtidl. 

758. Of the 78 { minor foreign castes,’ of which the details are given at 

the end of the Caste Table (page 266 of volume II ). 

Minob Foebign Cabtes. a cona i(-| era i)l e number refer to sepoys of the 

Bombay and Madras establishments who were quartered in Bengal at the time 
of the census, and others, such as Bhulia, were found in outlying tracts border- 
ing on other Provinces. The only caste shown in this list, of which any 
considerable number was enumerated in a n on-contiguous district, is the Katid, 
which were returned as the caste of 239 persons in Midnapore. The KatidB 
are a weaving caste of the Central Provinces, but they had come to Midnapore 
to serve as coolies on the railway. 

759. The Nepal Terai, north of the districts lying between Jalpaiguri and 

Muzaffarpur, is shown in Pennell’s Map of 1779 as 
Mobabgia. Morang,* and the small community known in Kuch 

Bihar as Morangia doubtless derive their name from this tract of country. The 
tradition is that they are descended from twelve persons presented as slaves 
by the Rdja of Morang to the Koch King Nar Nardyan who ruled in the 
16th century. They say that they then wore the thread, but gradually 
discarded it. They did not know the use of the plough when they first came 
to Kuch Bihar, and the pargana in which they were settled is ^ill known as 
Koddlkheti from the fact that they used the spade to till t tie soil. The 
Morangias will not eat food cooked by any other caste, not even /by Brahmans. 
They mourn for 10 days. Widow marriage is prohibited. 

760. Nahura is the name of a small non- Aryan tribe of Angul and the 

__ neighbouring states. I have not yet obtained an 

account of it. 

761. Ndik is a title of many castes, and it is not at all certain that the 

. persons so returned at the census form a separate 

ik ob i ik. . community of their 'own, but they have been shown 

as such, in accordance with a report received from Bankura, where they are 
chiefly found, and in the absence of sufficient information to affiliate them to 
any other group. Possibly they are Kbairas. They claim to rank above Bauris 
and Bhuiyds. They abstain from beef, pork and fowls, but not from spirits. 
They bum their dead and perform the srddh ceremony on the 12th day. 
Widows may not re-marry and divorce is allowed only for aggravated un- 
chastity. A man may marry again if his first wife is barren or has an "incur- 
able disease. Outsiders are not admitted into the caste. 

762. The Mru or Murung is a small tribe confined to the Chittagong TTill 

Meu Tracts.. They speak a language of their own 

which is allied to Burmese. A small proportion of 
them are Buddhists, but most call themselves Hindus. The name may he 
derived from Mrohaung, the ancient capital of Avakan. This may possibly also 
be the derivation of the word Magh, which is usually pronounced with a nasal 
sound — something like Moung. 

673. The Naliyds are found maiuly in Puri whither they have immigrated 
NjaiTi from Madras. They live on the coast and are sea- 

* , fishermen. There are two sub-castes, Jdliyd and 

Piialasi, The latter work in sea-going vessels. Some dig earth, pull punkhas 
and carry loads. The rule amongst them, as amongst the Kumutis, is that a 
man should, if poss ible, marry his first cousin. A widow may marry again, and 

V “ n l en Brouc Kl 1M /? QS comprising tho whole Himalayan tract from Bihar to 
Aswm, and is mentioned moro than onco in the Alomgim&mah and in the annals of the Koch Kings. 
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it is thought proper for her to espouse her first husband’s younger brother. The 
sons inherit, and if there are no sons the property is taken by the community. 
They profess to be followers of Ramanuja. They worship Varuna with 
offerings of flowers and sweetmeats before launching a boat or casting a net. 
In time of trouble goats and fowls are sacrificed to Thakurani. They do not 
perform the sradh ceremony, but are beginning to offer pindas to their ancestors 
in general on the Mahdlaya day. 

764. Nat in Bihar corresponds very much to Bediya in Bengal, and in 

2 f AT the widest sense would include several castes which 

1 have shown separately, such as Kanjar, Gandharb 
and Khelta. In Sanskrit the word means ‘ a dancer.’ 

765. Nekua or Neko is the name of a small community found only in the 

jZxxgi 24-Parganas. They were formerly weavers, but 

are now cultivators. They have separate priests 
of their own, and the Magistrate reports that they cannot be affiliated to any 
other caste. 

766. Nichaundid is a Baniyd caste of Gaya. Rdja Man Singh, who is 

Ni HinxDH supposed to have lived for some years at Mdnpur 

‘ r5 - iUuA " u * village near Gaya, is said to have brought two 

colonies of Agarwals from Narnaul. The second colony, which arrived some 
years after the first, found that the latter had taken to eating fish and flesh, from 
which all Agarwals should abstain ; they therefore gave them the nickname 
Nichaundid by which they have ever since been known.* There is nothing to 
distinguish the Nichaundias in their social and religious observances from other 
respectable Hindus. They are served by high class Brahmans. Amongst the 
minor deities they pay special adoration to a male spirit called Bandh Gosain, 
whose worship at marriages is indispensable, and who is propitiated by 
offerings of sweetmeats, male attire and incense. The Nichaundias abstain from 
all animal food. Their original occupation was trade and money-lending. At 
the present day they are mostly traders, grocers, cloth-sellers and tobacconists, 
but some have taken to agriculture. 

767. The Pahiras are a small tribe found mainly in pargana Dolma, in 

Manbhum, who have abandoned their original 
Pahie*. Munda language in favour of Bengali. I have no 

special information regarding them. 

768. The Pankhus are a small tribe of the Chittagong Hill Tracts allied 

to the Banjogis. They have been described by 
Pankhu. Captain Lewin in his book on the Hill Tracts of 

Chittagong. 

769. Pdtra or Kapuria is the name of an Orissa caste who trade in silk 

cloth and piece-goods. Tiiey string necklaces and 
PItra. make and sell the bands used by Oriya children for 

tying up their hair. The weaviug of coloured silk cloth seems to have 
been their original occupation. There are four sub-castes — Phulia, Tasaria, 
Dsnaia and Bania. They are Vaishnavas by religion and specially venerate 
Bala Deva. They are served by good Brahmans and srejat chal, t.e., their 
water is taken by the higher castes. 

770. Porawalis a caste of Baniyas returned only in Hazaribagh and 

Cuttack.. Mr. Crooke mentions Parwal and Purwal 
Pobawae. ag -Raniyq castes of the United Provinces, and 

says that the latter caste has a tradition that it originally came from Puri.f 
The late Jogendra Ndth Bhattacharya in his book on “ Hindu Castes and Sects ” 
derives their name from Pore Bunder in Gujarat. 

771. The Pundaris or Puros are found mainly in Birbhum, Malda, 

Rajshahi and Mnrshidabad. The name seems to 
Pgxdabi (Pceo). indicate that they are in reality Pods, but by resi- 

dence at a distance from the head-quarters of the caste they have gradually^ come 
to lose connection with it, and the Putgs of Malda profess to know nothing of 
the Pods of the 21-Parganas, though they admit that they belong to the same 
caste as the Puros of Birbhum. According to the Jatimala they are descended 


* JNTcJi means ‘down’ and avndha ‘-with face downwards.' 
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from the union of a Yaisya man with a Sunri woman. Their usual occupation 
in Malda is the cultivation of the mulberry plant and the rearing of silkworms, 
but some are zamindars, occupancy and non-occupancy raiyats and landless 
labourers. In Nadia they are vegetable growers and cultivators, and believe that 
the growing of vegetables was their original occupation. Three endogamous 
groups are reported from Malda, viz., Pundra, Paundrik and Supundra. The 
first two, it is said, are found in Malda and the third in Birbhum. In Nadia 
also there are three sub-castes, but they are here known as Beg une, Piydze and 
Peto. In Malda there are five exogamous gotras, Chandra Rishi, Ala Rishi, 
Mu"* Rishi, Tula Rishi and Kashyapa Rishi, said to be named after the spiritual 
guides of the original families from whom the present members of the caste 
claim descent. The Puros claim as their progenitor Pundra, son of Bali and 
founder of the ancient kiugdom of Paundra Varahana. Their present social 
position is low, and they do not aspire to the designation ‘ Bratya Kshattriya’ 
as do the better class Pods of the 24-Parganas. It is said that their features 
and complexion differ very little from those of the Nabasdkhas and other Hindu 
castes of the same rank. Their Brahmans are degraded, but claim to be 
descended from the Barendra and Baidik sub-castes. They are Vaishnavas by 
sect, and worship Vishnu as Pundarikakshya, the Lotus-eyed, a circumstance 
which suggests another derivation for their caste name, although it is equally 
likely that the latter suggested to their Brdhmans the desirability of inculcat- 
ing the worship of this particular form of Vishnu. They forbid widow 
marriage and follow the ordinary observances of middle class Hindus. Their 
favourite godlings are Mangalchandi and Bisahari. Unmarried girls worship 
Kdtydyani. 

In the state of Baud there is a small group of persons known as Pundari 
Mali. They grow flowers and vegetables. In accordance with local opinion 
they were treated at the census as a sub-caste of Mali, but the similarity of name 
and occupation would seem to suggest their original identity with the 
Pundaris or Puros of Bengal. 

7T2. The Rdjus are numerous only in Midnapore and Orissa. Their main 

occupation is cultivation, but a few are money- 
AI,T ' lenders and zamindars. .They trace their origin 

to a certain Raja Chauranga Deb, of OrisBa, who, when encamped at Jellasore 
or, as some say, Dantan, fell in love with two girls, the one of the Vaisya and 
the other of the Dhoba caste. His descendants by the former are known as 
Daina, and those by the latter as Bdyan. The females of the former class wind 
their sari or skirt from the left, and those of the latter, from the right side of 
the waist. The two groups do not intermarry. The Daina sub-caste considers 
itself superior to the B&yan, and it forbids the re-marriage of widows, which, 
though discouraged, still takes place occasionally amongst the B&yans. Owing 
to the influence of their progenitor, it is reported that in former times the 
Rajus were allowed to intermarry with the Sadgops of Bengal and the Ch^sas 
of Orissa, and this is said to account for their family names, of which Ghosh, 
Pal arid Datta are the came as those of the Sadgops, while Jena, Sbdhamal, 
Padhan, Mahanti, etc., are found amongst the Ghas&s. The Rdjus rank 
with the Nabasakha group and are served by good Brahmans. Some of their 
leading men are beginning to claim a Kshattriya origin and to assum e the 
sucred thread. The social and ceremonial practices of the caste are much 
the same os those of the Nabas&khas. At marriage the essential portion of 
the ceremony is the binding together of the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
with Kush a grass. In the case of virgin wives the right hands are taken while 
when widows marry again it is the left hands which are bound together. A 
bride of tho Bdyan sub-caste ties a small quantity of ashe 3 in the corner of 
her sari, which is supposed to he a token of her descent from a DhobiC. 

I here seems to bo no connection between this community and the caste 
of the same name m Madras. 

773. Rarlii is the name of the Orissa caste of grain-parehers. The 
E*'b m. women parch the grain and the men sell it in the 

. . bazaar. The caste is found chiefly in Balasore. 
.-onie sny that it came originally from Bengal, while others are inclined to think 
it is a functional off-shoot from the Kaibartta caste. 
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77i. 1 have referred to the group of persons known in Orissa as Sabakhid 
f in tho note on the Kclu ensto, of wbicb it is probably 

n snb-casto. In Table XIII I bare treated it as 
n separate caste, but on further consideration I am doubtful if this procedure 
was correct. 

775. Tho Sahara arc numorous in Cuttack, Puri and the Orissa States. 
SiIua They arc said to be different from the Savars. 

Many are day-labourers. They subsist largely on 
jungle products and nro skilful hunters and fowlers. They employ no 
IJiaiunaus, and their chief object of worship is tho Gram Devtf. There are 
three oiulngamous sub-ca^tcs, Basu, l’alia and Paika. Nothing is known about 
their origin. They allow divorce and tho re-marriage of widows. They drink 
wine and eat all kinds of animals. 

770. iSainunta is a title of Rajputs, Ivhandaits, A’guris .and other castes, 

# but, like Niiik, it is reported to bo a separate caste 

' 4 1 in Bankuru, where it is tho name of a community of 

person? residing chiefly in the Chhntna pargana, who appear to be of aboriginal 
origin, but who now claim to be Rajputs. The Raja of Cbhatnu is himself a 
Jcammda. There are sis sub-castes, Charakddnga, Mei, Ilazra, Haral, Banti 
and 1 Vttlumm riya. Intermarriage is not absolutely prohibited, but a man 
will not give his daughter elsewhere so long as ho can find a suitable bride- 
groom in his own section of the community. Girls arc married very young if a 
suitable match can be arranged, but many grow to maturity while still virgins. 
Widow marriage is forbidden. Tho Siimantas abstain from drink und unclean 
fool and profess t> follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They are served by 
good Brahmans. The usual occupation is cultivation. 

The Saudis were returned only in the Narsinghpur Stato and Cuttack. 

They are reported bo to a degraded caste of sweep- 
ers, but appear to liavo no connection with the 
llari or any of the other sweeper castes. 

The Sar.iks are an archaic community of such special interest that I 
may perhaps be pardoned for giving a somewhat 
‘ i: * K more detailed account of them than has been thought 

necessary in the case of other castes. They arc described by Hr. Risley as 
“ a small caste of Clmta Nagpur who seem to be a Ilinduised remnant of the 
t atlv Jain people, to whom local legends ascribe the ruined temples, the defaced 
images, and even the abandoned copper mines of that part of Bengal.” The 

recent census shows that the caste is much more 
widely distributed than was apparent from the 
statistics of earlier enumerations, but it is doubtful 
whether oven the present figures represent its full 
strength. In many parts the Saraks have taken 
to weaving and aro popularly known as Saraki 
Tanti, and they have thus doubtless sometimes been 
entered at the census as Tanti and not by their 
proper caste name. In the Pipli thana of Puri, a 
local reporter has estimated that there area thousand 
Saraks, but only 150 have been returned at the 
census. 

The word Sarak is doubtless derived fromSravaka, the Sanskrit word for “a 
hearer.” 
who 
nscct 

word to designate the second* class of" monks, who mainly occupied the 
monasteries; the highest class or Arhans usually lived solitary lives as hermits, 
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was composed, or when the passage was interpolated,* the Strike had ateady 
taken to weaving as a means of livelihood. Mr. Risley says that the Sardks of 
Manbhum, though now Hindus, retain traditions of having formerly been Jains. 

779 It is now reported from Manbhum and Ranchi that they claim formerly 
w*. 7T„, cni to have been Agarwals who venerated Pareshndth 
Choic Xagpur. and inhabited the country on the bank of the river 

Senna which flows into the Ganges near Ghazipur, in the United Provinces, 
where they lived by trade and money-lending. They cannot explain why they 
left their original home, but in Manbhum they say that they first settled near 
Dhnlbhum inlhe estate of a certain Man Rajd. They subsequently moved in a 
body to Pachet, in consequence of an outrage contemplated by Man Raja on a 
o-irll belonging to their caste. In Ranchi it is believed that their first settlement 
was at Ogra near Puri, whence they subsequently migrated to Chota Nagpur. 
In Burdwan and Birbhum there is a tradition that they originally came from 
Gujarat, but in the former district the popular belief is that they were brought 
thither as sculptors and masons for the construction of stone temples and houses, 
the remains of which are still visible on the bank of the Barakar. They them- 
selves say that their ancestors were traders and revered Pareshndth, but at the 
present time, as in Birbhum, Bankura, and Manbhum, they call themselves 
Hindus. The Sardks of this part of the country are served by Brdhmans, who 
in some parts are, and in others are not, held to be degraded by acting as their 
priests. In Manbhum it is said that they were not served by Brdhmans of any 
kind until they were provided with a priest by a former Rdjd of Packet, as a 
reward for a service rendered to him by a Sarak, who concealed him when his 
country was invaded by the Bargis, i.e., the Marathds. There are seven gotras , 
or exogamous groupsf — A’di or A'dya Deb, Dharma Deb, Rishi Deb, Sdndilya, 
Kdshyapa, Anauta, and Bharadvaja. In Birbhum Gautam and Vydsa are also 
given as the names of gotras , and in Ranchi Batsava is added. They are also 
divided into four tlidJcs or sub-castes based on locality, viz. — 


(1) Pduclikotia, or inhabitants of the Pachet estate in Manbhum, 

(2) Nadipariya, or Sardks residing on the right bank of the Ddmodar in 

Manbhum, 

(3) Birbhumiya, or residents of Birbhum, and 

(4) Tamdrij’u, or residents of pargana Tdmdr in Ranchi. 


There is a fifth sub-caste based on occupation, viz., the Saraki Tantis or 
Tanti Saralcs of the Yishnupur subdivision of Bankura, who live by weaving 
and are held to be degraded. The latter, again, have four subdivisions — 
Asvini Tdnti, Pdtrd, Uttarkuli, and Maudarani. In the Sonthal Parganas the 
sub-castes are Phul Saraki, Sikharia, Kandala and Sardki Tanti. 

Except for the few traditions mentioned above, the names of some 
of their gotras, and the extreme tenderness for animal life mentioned by 
Mr. Risley, which not only makes them Btrict vegetarians, but even leads them 
to eschew altogether the use of the word ‘ cut,’ there is little to distinguish 
the Saraks of West Bengal, Manbhum, and Ranchi from the ordinary Hindus 
amongst whom they liye.J In Ranchi the Sardks specially venerate Sydma 
Chanel whose worship is performed by a Brahman. All fines imposed for caste 
o lienees arc set aside for the worship of this godling. 

7S0. In Orissa the Sardks are weavers, and are often known as Saraki 
, • „ Tdnti, but they are accorded somewhat higher rank 

“ \ / than the ordinary Tdntis. There are here four main 

settlements, viz., m the Tigaria and Bararaba States, in the Banki thana in 
Cuttack, nud in the Pipli thana of Puri. The Puri Sardks have lost all connec- 
tion with the others, and do not intermarry with them. Though they are not 

•" Tonio£ importation, and is derived from tho Arabic Johala, plural of 

r,r " 8 bar ° a Thcy P crform ««* 'ridk on the 11th 
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served by Brahmans, the}' call themselves Hindus. They have no traditions 
regarding their origin, but like all other Sardks are street vegetarians. The 
Snrdks of Bnrnmba, Tignria and Banki aro closely connected and still inter- 
marry. Those of Baramba wore shown as Buddhists at the census. The others 
also say that they aro Buddhists, but at the census they were entered as Hindus. 
Tho tradition current amongst both communities is that their ancestors came 
from Bimhvan to worship at the temple at Puri, and that the R4ja of Orissa (the 
Thfikur Knj;i of Puri), who was himself a Buddlnst, took much interest in them 
and settled them near his pnlaco on some land which he assigned to them for their 
maintenance. This tradition is, to seme extent, confirmed by their titles, some 
of which, such ns Chund, Datta, Ivar, and Nandi, are more common in Bengal 
than in Orissa. There are various references in their religious writings to 
Bardhaman which probably stands for Burdwan. The use of the word Sar4k 
by a Buddhist community seems to indicate tbnt they were originally a 
sectarian group that has hardened into a caste, and Babu Jamini Mohan Das, 
who has collected for me most of the information regarding the Orissa Sar4ks, 
says that they aro in many respects similar to the Dasndmi Sannydsis of 
Cuttack, a casfo of known sectarian origin which will presently be referred to. 
A parallel caste of Buddhist monks abandoning celibacy and forming domestic 
tics is furnished by the Banliras of Nepal who will bo described further on in tbe 
notes on Nepal castes. 

These Buddhist Sardks profess to have four got r as, viz., A’di Deb, 
commonly called A'yi Deb, Krishna Deb, Hcma Deb and another which has 
not yet been ascertained, but may possibly be Dharma-Deb. 

They assembloonce a year (on the Magh Saptami) at the celebrated cave 
temples of Khandngiri to offer homage to the idols there and to confer on reli- 
gious matters.* They also worship an idol called Chaturbhuja,f whom they 
identify with Buddha, especially on theBaisakh Ckaturdasi, or day preceding the 
full moon, which they say is the anniversary of Buddha’s wedding.^ The 
offering consists of edible fruits, rice, etc. Cooked food is never offered. The 
only offerings at Hindu temples of which they will partake are these made 
to Jagannath at Puri, which, as is well known, is often said to be of Buddhistic 
origin. All their ceremonial observances are commenced with the recitation of 
the formula : — 


Ahinsd paravia Dharma. 

They say that the}’ follow tho precepts of the Sisu Veda, hut cannot tell 
what doctrines aro therein inculcated. 

Girls are married between the ages of 7 to 11, and boys between 15 and 20. 
They say that widow -marriage is forbidden in their SMstras, hut of late it has 
crept in. Marriages and other ceremonies are performed by any one of the 
caste who can read the 31antras and is allowed to call himself A’chdrya.§ 
Tho only occasion when Brahmans are employed is at the Horn ceremony. 
At marriage the proceedingscommence with the following ceremonies : — 

(1) ATiabana, or welcome to Buddha Deva. 

(2) Puja to Ganapati and Yaruna. 

(3) Naibedya, or offering to Buddha and the ten Dikpals, or guardian 

deities of tbe ten directions.;] 
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f4) GnndhAdhibAsa, or welcome to tlie bride and bridegroom. 

• (5) Worship of 18 HAtrigan, including 12 deified women* and six 

essential human virtues. t 

(6) Nandimukhi Sraddha, or offerings to the spirits of the ancestors of 
the bride and bridegroom. 

Then follows the Kamjd Ddn, or bestowal of the daughter in marriage. A com- 
pound of milk, curds, honey, molasses, and ghi is next offered to Buddha, 
and eaten by the bride and bridegroom; this is called Madhu parka pdnehdmrtta. 
After this comes the binding part of the ceremony, the joining of hands, or 
Imtagrunthi , and the father then makes over the bride to her husband’s _ care 
(samarpan). The Horn ceremony is now performed by a BrAhman called in for 
the purpose, and the Achdrya concludes the proceedings by calling upon Buddha 
to shower his blessings on the young couple. In confirmation of the tradition 
amongst the Ranchi SavAks that their ancestors were once settled in Orissa, 
it nmy be mentioned that their marriage ceremony is very similar to the above, 
except that the preliminary welcome to Buddha is dispensed with. 

The srddh is performed on the 11th day. The rules prohibiting the eating 
of animal food and the taboo of the word meaning ‘cut’ are as strict amongst 
those Buddhist Saraks as amongst those of Burdwan. The caste organisation is 
very complete and is much the same as that of the h&tua or trading castes of 
Orissa. At the head is the Maliapatra, who docides various social arid caste 
questions with the aid of his Paramanik or Assistant, ThAnpati or peon, and 
JPAkhA or page. In important matters the decision rests with the community, 
who are called together by the MahApAtra and deliberate under his guidance. 
All fines that may be imposed go towards meeting the cost of the Bauddha 
Piijd in BaisAkh. The ThAnpati presides at this pujd ; if he is impure owing 
to a death or birth in his family, the Pakha takes his place. At caste feasts . 
the MahApatra is always served first. At marriages the MahApAtra and 
Paramanik are each given a piece of cloth, and the Thanpati and PAkha _ 
both receive ten betel-nuts. The rank of all these caste officials is hereditary. 
Some of the Saraks are in possession of old palm-leaf records, but they know 
very little regarding their contents.^ 

781. There is a small community in the Champaran district known as 

Sarbhang, which is said to bo sprung from promiscu- 
akbdaso. ous ; n t ercourse between Sannyasi ascetics and loose 

women. No caste restrictions are observed ; they admit outsiders of all castes 
and religions and will tako food from any one. They worship Ram Chandra 
and hold that the whole world is full of RAm, so everything is pure. The 
dead nro buried. Tho usual occupation is bogging, but some have settled down 
to cultivation. The caste, if such it can be called, ranks with Aghoris and is 
regurded with scorn by respectable Hindus. 

782. In many parts of the province there are communities descended from 

R . religious sectaries who are known variously as 

cT.*.n a.. i,Abii3, GosAin, SannyAsi, DasnAmi, Atith and Jogi, and 

as these terms aro often usod in very different senses, it is desirable to explain 
their various meanings. 

783. GosAin or GoswAmi may he literally translated as one who has 

GosAin mastered his senses, and was originally applied only 

osai> '\ to persons who had abandoned all worldly interests 

and adopted a life of asceticism and contemplation. It seems to have been 
primarily a title of the followers of Ssnkai achArjya, but was assumed by the 
great Vaislmava reformer, Chaitanya, and since his time it has, in Bengal and. 
Orissa, come to be used specially of persons of tho Vaishnava sect. Amongst 
the latter tho term was firBt applied to certain BrAhmans and other preat 
religious preceptors, and it is still usod by their descendants as a family 


r \ ,p? ur '> Sacbi, Medbu, balntri, Bij.iyii, Jayu, Dobaseafi, Swlihfi, Swadlid, Mutri, and 

Lokn-.atn. Amongst the Hindus of Bengal only sixteen Mutrikas arc worshipped, tho omissions bning 
.lutn and Lokma.n, both of uhich arc general terms with no definite application. I am informod that 
t.ic Lrahmans o£ Oris'a, like tholSaraks, tako eighteen as tlie number o£ Mutrikas. 

t rihriti UMicnce), I'ubhti (nourishment), Khamu (forgiveness), Tushfi 
and Adliiditiitri Debma (gunrdiau deity). 


(contentment), Atmfi. (soul). 


lo yfJ- one of these manuscripts through Babu Jamini Mohan Das and made it over 

lo.itii vtr._uoi.auhj uyn JJ. P. Sastri for critical examination. The marriogo ceremony as therein described 
HtTcrs in some respects from that mentioned in the tort. 7 wiercin ucseriDcq 
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title, usually in the form of the ialsama Goswdmi. It is also the title 
assumed by any Baishnab who sets himself up as a Guru or spiritual guide. 
In the rest of the province the word is sometimes employed as a title of 
Brahmans, hut it is more generally understood as a synonym for Sannyasi or 
Atith, and indicates the followers of Sankaracharjya. both celibates and house- 
holders. It is used in the latter sense chiefly in Darbbanga, the Sonthal 
. Parganas and parts of Chota Nagpur. The term is also sometimes applied to 
those Jogis who are followers of Machendra Ndth, and in the north of Chota 
Nagpur the J ogis generally are known as Nath Gosain. 

784. Sannyasi in its strict sense means “ one who has given up all earthly 
Sanmisi. desires/ 5 but the word now includes all kinds of Saiva 

. mendicants. It is generally confined to those who 

are celibates, but in Orissa and Midnapore it indicates the caste, to be presently 
described, which is known in Saran as Gharbdri Atith, and in the Sonthal 
Parganas and a few other districts as Gosain. In Nepal I am told that 
Sannydsi, Jogi and Atith are all synonymous terms, indicating the ascetics 
who belong to the various orders founded by Sankaracharjya collectively known 
as Das-ndmi. Any one of any caste can become a Sannyasi, but low caste 
members of the cult cannot mix with those of higher caste. They are ceno- 
bites, but it is open to them at any time to leave the monasteries and become 
house-holders or Gharbdri Atiths. 


785; Atith* means “an unexpected guest ” and was originally a general de- 
Am signation of all wandering Saiva ascetics, but it is 

1 ' now more specialised and is generally applied to 

the followers of Sankaracharjya, who are more precisely known* as Dasnami 
with reference to the ten sub-sects or hiris into which his followers were 
ultimately divided. At the present time the Atiths are divided into two main 
classes, Sannyasi Atiths or ascetics and Gharbdri Atiths or house-holder3.t 
Both classes are addressed as Bdbaji as a token of respect. They are often 
known to outsiders as Gosdin. In Midnapore and Orissa the word Sannydsi 
is used as the designation of those who are house-holders. The following 
more detailed particulars regarding the two sections of Atiths are based mainly 
on information received from Saran where they are most numerous. 

Sankaracharjya, who is regarded by his followers as an incarnation of 
Siva, had four disciples, and these disciples established the ten orders of asce- 
tics or Atiths enumerated in Mr. Risley’s articles on Dasnami. Sankarachdrjya’s 
mission was to extirpate Buddhism, and wherever a Buddhist monastery was 
found, a math of his own followers was established. These ascetics took* a 
vow of celibacy and were supposed to devote themselves entirely to religious 
matters. But large landed estates gradually became attached to the maths, and 
the inmates, though they did not marry, formed liaisons with women of different 
classes. Many of these maths still survive, but side by side with the anchorites, 
or Sannydsi Atiths, corresponding groups of house-holders, or Gharbdri Atiths, 
have gradually come into existence. They attribute their origin to an intrigue 
between a Sannyasi Atith and a Babhan woman, and it seems not unlikely 
that they are the descendants of the women attached to the maths. Or it may 
be that they are the descendants of followers of the sect who never took the 
vow of celibacy, or of backsliders who broke their vows and settled down 
and married. The fact that outsiders frequently address them as Gosdin seems, 
however, to indicate that their ancestors were spiritual guides, and the possession 
by many of them of grants of rent-free land points in the same direction. 
They wear the same distinctive yellow turban and necklace^ as the Sannyasis, 
and retain the terms, Giri, Puri, &o. } which they add after their own names.§ 
The fact that a man belongs to one or other of these classes or hiris does not, 
however, limit the choice of a wife, and the only restriction in this respect is 
that a man may not marry in his fathers gotra, nor within the fourth or fifth 
degree of relationship on the mother’s side. The marriage ceremony is of the 


* Spelt Athith in Champaran and Atitln in Gaya. r „ , , „ _ 

+ These Ghatbari Atiths hare their counterpart in tie Fanhius of A epaL. see paragraphs $ Si & SSS. 

+ Some dye all their clothes Tellur and also their bedsheets. The E'ldrdl-iha or nta blocs certains JOS 
beads. They hare also an elbow string vrith 27 and a wristlet srith 5 beads. Strings vrith S beod3 depend 

home ear.^ j£urit amongst the Gharbaii Atiths are Girl, Pari and Aron. 
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ordinary type, and the painting of the bride’s forehead with vermilion consti- 
tutes the bmding element. Among the well-to-do, infant marriage is m vogue, 
but the poorer classes marry as adults. Widows are not allowed to marry again, 
and outsiders are not admitted to the caste. The Atiths are served by good 
Brahmans on ceremonial occasions, but their Gurus or spiritual guides are taken 
from their own community. They are in the mam worshippers of Siva, to 
whom flowers, etc., are offered, and goats are sometimes sacrificed. In Saran it 
is said that the godlings Bandi and Goreiya are also worshipped _ The Gharbdn 
Atiths sometimes burn their dead, but both they and the Sannydsis usually bury 
them in a sitting position with their hands clasped as m meditation. This 
burial is called SamdJhi. Sometimes the dead bodies are thrown into the 
Ganges supported by floats so as to maintain the sitting posture. They 
perform the usual srdd/i, but those who are ascetics offer the pmda only to their 
deceased spiritual leaders. In Saran the Gharbdri Atiths are fairly prosperous. 
Some aro zamindars and others are money-lenders and cultivators. A few are 
landless labourers, and some still follow their traditional occupation, mendi- 
cancy. In Darbhanga they usually sell beads. In Midnapore they act as the 
priests of the Jogis. Elsewhere they are usually cultivators. In Gaya a few 
aro clerks in Government service. They are generally regarded as a clean 
caste, and their water is usually taken. Their social position varies. In Saran 
they are said to rank low, but in Gaya they are reckoned to stand next to the 
Brahmans and they pronounco the Asirbdd or ‘ benediction 5 to all the otner casteB. 
The Gharbdri Atiths will not eat with the Sannydsis, as the latter take in out- 
siders, while the former do not. The latter theoretically admit all castes, but 
in practice they receive only those who are jaldcharaniya . r l hey do not employ 
Brdhmans. Some of them are in charge of great temples, such as those of Bodh 
Gaya and Tarakeswar, and aro very rich. As an instance of the slender 
connection between theory and practice in Hinduism, it is pointed out by 
Mr. Oldham that tho Mahant of the famous temple of Bodh Gaya is a Saiva 
ascetic of tho Giri sect, and that he fosters the worship of the image of Buddh 
ns an incarnation of Vishnu. Many of the monastic Atiths form liaisons 
with women of various castes. They usually take a chela or disciple into 
association with them, and when they die the latter succeeds to their estate 
and position. 

780. Dasnami refers almost every where to the followers of the ten sects of 

followers of Sankaracharjya, and is usually con- 
Dasmimi, fined to those who are mendicants, but in Hazari- 

bagh it is also used with reference to those who are house-holders. In Saran 
it is said that some of the Dasndmis aro Kabirp&ntbis.^ 

787. Yogi or J ogi is a word of much greater ambiguity. It means one who 

practises yoga or ‘ devotion, ’ but it is used in a 
° s> ' wide sense of any ascetic, including even the filth- 

eating A ghoris. Used more precisely, it indicates a low class of people who 
make silk thread, string ornaments and soli strings to bo worn as charms round . 
the neck or waist. Many of them are strolling beggars, who play upon a 
stringed instrument or extort alms by beating a drum incessantly in front of a 
man’s house without speaking. In Orissa they perform the worship of Siva 
and practiso as doctors, while in parts of Bihar and Chota Nagpur they are 
the religious guides of the Cliam&rs and other low castes. They usually wear 
the yellow turban of tho Saiva ascetics and often assume the sacred thread. 
But they everywhere rank very low ; their water is not taken, their touch 
defiles, and it is considered a bad omen to meet one of them when starting 
on a journey.* Those who work in thread arc often known as Dorihar. In 
Shahab'td those who string ornaments are called Patihar. Their origin is 
generally unknown. In Darbhanga it is suggested that they arc tho off-spring 
ot illicit intercourse between mendicant Sannydsis and women of low caste. 

In Gaya the word is said to bo tho special designation of tho followers 
oi Mnel.cndrii Nath, who are divided into five sub-sects, Bliarthari Yotzl 
Jinrirn, Ju’ah \ogi and Nath. The Naths are further subdivided into Bind* 


; v ‘rV' 5 *K f V* ,!:3t thf 7 7 Baddies. With whirl, religion - 

. ; y ° wfcwins? account of He Jc-ffis the Punjab will be found in 

• ! . .r is ji , r. :-*• iij. 
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Dcsi, Upadesi and Darsliana. The Yogis and Jolah Yogis have as a rule 
abandoned' celibacy and become house-holders. The Bhartharis are some 
of them celibates and some house-holders. The others are all Udasi, i.c., they 
are celibates and lead an ascetic lifo. Those who are house-holders intermarry 
within the limits of their sub-sect. The Yogis string ornaments and deal in 
thread, and are also called Dorihdr. The Joldh Yogis, are weavers, and 
the Bhartharis play on the Sarangi, a sort of guitar, and sing songs in. praise 
of Bhnrthati, brother of Vikramdditya. The house-holders admit no outsiders, 
but the ascetics tako in members of the higher castes. The ceremony 
of admission includes shaving the hair-knot {Hi), boring the ears, and putting 
on a yellow cloth and a sacred thread made of sheep’s wool, to which is 
attached the emblem of the sect, a wind instrument called singhi nad made of 
the horn of a deer, or of Id or sandal wood. This is blown at all religious 
ceremonies and before taking food. The members of the sect are usually 
Saivas, but some Bkartkdris are now Muhammadans. Like the Atiths they 
bury their dead in a sitting position. 

The Jugis of Bengal Proper do the same, and their occupation, their 
use of the Padabi 1 Nrith, ’ their low social rank, &c., all point to a connec- 
tion botween them and the Jogis of other parts of the Province. The change 
from ‘ o ’ to ‘ u ’ is seen in many Bengali words besides Jugi, c.g. f Muchi, Mudi, 
Dhuti, and Puthi. 

788. The Shdgirdpeshds are specially interesting, as they are the only true 
_ . , caste in this Province which takes its origin from 

d GiBDrrsm. miscegenation, and which is still adding to itB num- 

bers in the same way. Amongst the members of the higher castes of Orissa 
who do not allow widow remarriage, and also amongst the Kdyasth immigrants 
from Bengal, it is a common practice to take as maid-servants and concubines 
women belonging to the lower cleau castes, such as Chasd and Bhandari. The 
offspring of these maid servants are known as Shagirdpesha. They form a 
regular caste of the usual type and are divided into endogamous groups with 
reference to the caste of the male parent. Kayasth Shdgirdpeshds will not 
intermarry with Karan Shdgirdpeshds nor Rdjput Shdgirdpeshas (their number 
is very small) with those of Kdyasth origin, but intermarriage between the 
Shdgirdpeshas of Karan and of Khanddit descent sometimes takes place, just 
as such marriages sometimes occur between persons belonging to the castes 
to which they owe their origin. The caste of the mother makes no difference in 
the rank of the children, but those who can count several generations frsin 
their original progenitor rank higher than those in whose case the stigma of 
illegitimacy is more recent. 

The word Shdgirdpesha, which is commonly pronounced Sdgarpesha, means 
servant, and is applied with reference to the traditional occupation, which is 
domestic service. It is said that the word should properly be confined to 
the offspring of Bengali Kdyastlis, and that the illegitimate children of Karans 
and other castes of Orissa should be called Krisknapakshi or Antarpua or again 
Antarkaran, Antarkhandait, etc. This distinction however, is not observed 
in practice. The relationship between the legitimate children of a man of good 
caste and their bastard brothers and sisters is recognised, but the latter cannot 
eat with the former, hence they are called Bh&iantar , or separated by rice. 
They are entitled to maintenance, but cannot inherit their father’s, property 
so long as there are any legitimate heirs. They usually serve in their father’s 
house until they grow up and marry ; male children are then usually given a 
house and a few biglias of land for their support. The Shdgirdpeshas are also 
sometimes known as Goldm (slave), a term which is also applied to the Sudras 
of Eastern Bengal who appear in several respects to be an analogous caste. 
Another appellation is Kotha po (own son), as distinguished from Praja po 
(tenant son) which formerly denoted a purchased slave. Their, family name 
is usually Singh or Das. Some of them have taken to cultivation, but they 
will not themselves handle the plough. They usually live in great poverty. 
It is said to be impossible for a Shagirdpesha under any cii’cumstances to 
obtain admission to his father’s caste. If a man of that caste were to marry 
a Shagirdpesha woman he would be outcasted and his children would become 
Shdgirdpeshas. Persons of higher rank (usually outcastes) are admitted to the 

in 
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caste. A feast is given by the applicant for admission, and he is then formally 

acknowledged as a caste-fellow. # 

In their social observances the Shdgirdpeshas follow the practices of the 
higher castes. They forbid the re-marriage of widows and do not allow 
divorce. Polygamy is only permitted when good cause is shown, e.g., if the 
first wife is barren or diseased. They belong to the Vaishnava sect, worship 
the ordinary Hindu gods and employ good Brdhmans. The binding por- 
tion of the marriage ceremony is the joining of the hands of bride and 
bridegroom by the officiating priest. Shdgirdpeshas of the first generation, 
being illegitimate, cannot perform their father’s srddh. They usually cremate 
their dead. 

In spite of their number , (about 47,000), the caste is said to be of quite 
recent origin, and it is asserted that it did not exist a centnry and-a-half 
ago. However this may he, Shdgirdpesha is an Urdu and not a native Oriya 
word. 

789. Shamri or Shamvari is a small Baniyd caste of Patna, Shahabad and 

Saran. They are grocers and salt-sellers.* Some 
ShImbi. trade in grain with pack ponies or bullocks and some 

are cultivators ; a few have become landholders. There is a tradition in Saran 
that they derive their name from a salt lake named Shambhar in the neighbour- ■ 
hood of which they formerly lived. In Shahabad and Patna it is said that 
they come from Sambalgarh, Moradabad. There are no sub-castes, and. the 
usual prohibited degrees of relationship constitute the only bar on marriage 
within the caste. Child marriage is practised by those who can afford it, but 
the poorer members of the community marry as adults. The binding part of 
the ceremony, which is of the usual type, is the painting of the bride’s forehead 
with vermilion. Two wives are allowed, but according to some this is permit- 
ted only in case of barrenness on tbe part of tbe first wife. Widows may 
marry again- by the Sagdi rite. The reports differ as to whether the first 
husband’s younger brother has a preferential claim or not. The majority of 
the caste, in Saran at least, belong to the Ndnaksbdhi sect. They venerate 
SatyaNdrayan who is worshipped especially before marriage. Bahdi, the 
seven sisters and Sitald are also worshipped, chiefly by the women, who also 
adore a mound of earth called Devdkur, which is set up inside the house. 
The better classes burn their dead and throw the ashes into a river or lake. 
Amongst the poor burial is the rule; usually fire is first placed in the mouth 
(Mukhagnz). The srddh is performed on the 13th day in Shahabad and on the 
17th day in Saran. In Shahabad it is said that the whole caste is strictly 
vegetarian, hut in Saran only those who are Nanaksbdhis abstain from flesh; 
others have but few scruples and will eat even field mice. They follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance,* except that a brother or brother’s son, even if of a 
separate mess, succeeds to the exclusion of a sister or sister’s son. They are 
served by good Brahmans, and the highest castes will take pakki from their 
hands, 

790. The Sindurias are sellers of the red powder called sindtir. They are 

SisDOTii common throughout Bihar, hut are found chiefly 

in Darbhanga. Their existence as a separate 
caste, is uncertain. They themselves often claim to be Kdyasths; but the 
genuine Kdyasths deny all connection with them. In the Sonthal Pavganas 
they are now usually grocers and are said to be descended from the Gandha- 
banik caste. . 

791. Sitala or Sitaliyd is a small caste of brass workers in the Tributary 

SitaiI States of Orissa. They are . nomadic in their 

habits. Their usual title is Padhan. They are 
reported to be a separate . caste unconnected with any other community; hut 
further enquiry may possibly result in their identification with the Maldrs of 
■Kanchi who have already been described. 

792. The Siyals are toddy-drawerB in Orissa. They are sometimes said to . 

g ITiL> be a sub-caste of Oh am dr, but the more general view 

is tha t they are an entirely distinct group. They 

of B^uniar, but this seems improbable. The latter are 
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trace their origin to a Vaisyn father and Chanddl mother. The Jyotish serve 
as their priests. "Widow's are allowed to re-marry. They abstain from pork 
and fowls, and profess not to drink wine, but are said to do so secretly. They 
will neither eat, drink, nor smoke with any other caste. 

793. The Siyalgirs are a small community, who reside in the Mohanpur out- 

S it Alois P? s t of Dantap thana in Midnapore. They speak a 

0 aialeot of Gujar&li, and are supposed to have immi- 

grated from the west some five or six generations ago, but nothing is known 
regarding the precise time of the settlement or the reasons which led to it. 
They are said to have thievish proclivities, and may possibly be the descendants 
of some wandering Bhil tribo which found its way to Midnapore and stayed 
there. They now follow a variety of occupations. Some sell fish, some make 
and soil bamboo mats, some aro cultivators, and a few sell groceries. They 
profess the Hindu religion, but have no Brdhmans to perform their ceremonies. 
Their priests aro men of tho tribe called Paramdniks, who have picked up a 
smattering of religious lore. Widows are allowed to many again by the Sdnga 
rite. The dead are buried, not burnt. 

794. Sokiyar is a small caste found only in Hazaribagh. Most are cultiva- 

tors, but some are gardeners or day-labourers. A few 
Sokit e. are zam i n ^ arSj tenure-holders, and money-lenders. 

Tho origin of the caste is unknown, beyond a vague tradition that it came 
from Janakpur, on account of which Janakpuria is sometimes used as a 
synonym for tho ordinary caste namo. Chasiyar is another synonym. There 
are three divisions, Gandoriya, Chehaur and Basaria. Members of the first and 
third groups may intermarry and eat with each other, but not with the Chehaur, 
which forms a true sub-caste. The favourite title is Mahton. The Sokiyars 
employ Jyotish Brahmans as their priests. Widow marriage is allowed, as also 
divorce and polygamy. There is little in their religious observances to distin- 
guish them from other Hiudus of the middle class. It should, however, be noted 
that the Falgu and Barakor rivers are considered sacred, especially the former, 
in which the ashes of their dead ore deposited by those who can afford the 
journey. They specially venerate the sun which they look on as the great 
manifestation of God’s power on earth. They also worship Bhagabati. They 
rank on about the same level as the Kahdxs. Their water, however, is not 
taken by the higher castes. 

795. The Sudha or Sud is a tribe of Orissa with traditions of having 

formerly been the dominant power in Baud, with 
ScDHA * whose chief they still claim relationship. Though 

npw cultivators, they believe that they were formerly soldiers, and adore guns 
ixT consequence. They worship the Bakul tree and will on no account fell it. 
They are divided into various exogamous septs. There is no intermarriage 
between the Sudhas of Baud and Athmallik and those residing in the other 
Orissa States. They practise infant marriage. When a girl is about to attain » 
puberty and no suitable bridegroom is forthcoming, she undergoes a mock 
marriage to an arrow, and can then remain single without blame until a suitor 
appears. They tried to have themselves recorded in the census schedules as 
Sudra-Mahdldik.* In 1891 they seem to have been confused with Sudra. 

796. There is a good deal of confusion regarding the sweeper castes. They 

are all known generally to outsiders as Mehfar, 
Swikpee Castes. j, u $ this word in its strict sense refers only to the 

sub-castes of Hari who remove night-soil.f _ The following are the main 
scavenger castes of Bengal: — Hari and Bhuininali, Dom, Lalbegi, Sek or 
Sekra, and Hela or Hal a 1 kb or. In Eanchi fiduris, and in Singh bhura 
Angul, Ghasis act as sweepers. In Jessoro t ho work is dono by a degrs. 


section of Ohota Bhdgia Muchis. 


Tho Magistrate of Rajshahi reports 

. IT A n /vnin f 4* /..f « i.l rrhO 



and Bkdngi, are also used by scavengers ns casto names. Tho f° ia y } jf 
of many castes, including Kurmi, JDhanuk and Godld, and it i® P* 0 


* For further details see " Trilwi and Castes of Bengal, " Volume 1 IT, pa#* 

fin Mongbyr and Dacca (hero is said to bo a separate caste caliccj 0 1 
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mlr a* a title br some of the sweeper fraternity. In some districts tlie term 
i- said to synonymous with Halalklior, while elsewhere it is applied to Dorns 
who work as scavengers. Bhdngi is . sometimes said to be a general term 
applied by Hindus to all who remove night-soil, including Dorn, Han, Bhuramah, 
ilalalkhor and Ldlbegi, and it appears to be used in this sense in the United 
Provinces. In Rajshahi the term is said to refer to an upcountry caste that 
only removes ni^ht-soil when away from home. A Dom again who becomes a 
Sahu is said to be called Bhdngi. In Ranchi the word is reported to be 
equivalent to Ldlbcgi, and in Saran to Haldlkhor. 

797. The Ldlbegis arc usually held to be Muhammadans, but they often 

call themselves Hindus. The truth is that they are 

TMitgi. on border-land between the two religions, 

and they worship both Muhammadan pirs t such as Pir Jahar and the Pdnca 
Pir, and also Jagadamba and other godlings of the low-caste Hindus around 
them. Their priests are men of their own community. They eat the leavings 
of all, whether Christians, Hindus or Muhammadans, and also pork, except in 
Eastern Bengal, where their leaning towards Muhammadanism is moBt marked. 
Thoy have no sub-castes and no gotras. They practise infant marriage and 
permit divorco and the re-marriage of widows. They remove night-soil and 
sweepings, but not the bodies of dead animals. Their womenassistin their work. 
They have no traditions regarding their origin, but their caste name is probably 
derived from Lai Beg who is described in the Poona Gazetteer as the patron saint 
of tho Haldlkhors. This would seem to indicate some link between them and 
the latter, but in Bengal, no connection is admitted. Their relationship with the 
Sckras seems closer, and in Rajshahi the two castes are said to intermarry. 

798. Tho above account of the Lalbogis applies in most respectB to the 

Haldlkhors. In Hazaribagh a degraded Brdhman 

ilalalkhor. j s ga j^ act as their priest, while in Champaran 

the Hajjdm officiates at their funeral ceremonies. They reverence the 
Pdnch Pir, and also Jagadamba, Goreiya, Manasd, Hanumdn, Bdndi and 
other Hindu godlings. Their name is said to mean ‘ eaters of lawful food,’ in 
ironical allusion to their want of any scruples as to what they eat. 

799. Tho Sckras (from Shekh ?) have been more completely converted to 

Muhammadanism than either of the above castes. 

Selras - Their boys are circumcised ; they refrain from 

pork; thoy worship no Hindu gods; they are married by Muhammadan Kdzis, 
and they observe tho Rnmazdn and offer up prayers like 6ther Muhammadans. 
They romove night-soil, but not dead bodies. They marry young and allow 
divorce and widow rc-marriagc. 

800. Tho Hdri is tho main Hindu sweeper caste of Bengal Proper and 

. Orissa. It has been fully described by Mr. Risley. 

J or *‘ _ Tho following notes are merely designed to supple- 

ment his account. According to tho Brahma Vaivartta Purdn } they are descended 
from a Let father and Chanddl mother. Their own tradition is that after creat- 
ing the four main castes of Manu, Brahma found that he had not created anyone 
to keep tho world clean. JHo accordingly rubbed some dust from his arm and 
with it made tho first Hdri. Tho name is said to be derived from ‘ har,’ a bone, 
and in somo places thoy still make combs and other articles of bone.'* 

In Birbhum there aro said to be four sub-castes: — 

(1) Bhuinmdli, cultivators. 

(2) Dai or Phul Hdri, midwives. 

(3) Kaliar lldri,^tf/H-boarcrs. 

(4) Mehtar Hari. Thcso alone act as sweepers. Thoy are again sub- 

divided into three sections, Bengali, Maghaya, and Banswdri. 
F our sub-cades are also reported from Bankura and Singhbhuro, 
Birkadnui, Dnlid, Khnrid and Mebtar in the former, and Kadma 
Nagbansi, Silkdta and Tdntkdta in the latter district. In Singh- 
bhum the Kndmd sub-caste alone act as sweepers. 

1“ Bala.-ore thc-rc are two sub-castes, Ivarna andNalua. They have various 
* • gro ups, including Chord, lid gh, Nag, Sdfmdch, Mok hiari, Karpurid, 

•- . * *’"* V* *•’ ' 1 10 ll .“‘ th< " «« m implements for cleaubtr vririci. The 

to Lethe « the gronp R , Ktdn& 
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Gidbaria and Muthid. Some of these appear to be totemistic — theBagh and 
Muthia sections worship the tiger, while those of the Ghora group will on no 
account touch a dead horse. 

The sweeper sub-castes remove night-soil, but are averse to touching the 
bodies of dead, animals. They will, however, do so in some places where Doms 
are not available. They eat pork and other people’s leavings. In Angul the 
Naori Haris, eat ichneumons, frogs, and the flesh of horses. Their priests are 
usually their own caste men, but in some places the barber officiates, and occa- 
sionally a Baishnab performs their ceremonies. They specially reverence Kali 
to whom they offer goats, svrine, fowls and liquor. They also worship the 
sun with offerings of white goats, , milk and ghi. Amongst their minor 
deities are Mangal Ckandi, Sitala and Banadebi. In Angul they have no 
idea of the greater gods and worship Hmgald, STangald and Pitdbali. 

SOI. The Bhuinmalis are said to belong to the Hari caste, but prefer the 

former designation, especially when they have given 
B wama '* up the work of scavengers and taken to more re- 

spectable occupations. In the Sonthal Parganas they are said to be the same as 
Phul Hari. They profess to remove sweepings only, but in the town of Bampur 
Boalia and in the Chittagong and Noakhnli districts they also carry away night- 
soil and dead animals. Their women do not usually assist. They sometimes 
cat pork, but never the leavings of other people. In Noakhali they have two 
sub-castes, Barabkagia and Chotabhagia. Their gotras are Aliman and Kashyapa. 
They are served by degraded Brahmans and have begun to give up widow 
re-marriage. 

802. The Doms romove dead bodies, both of human beings and of animals. 

They remove night-soil only in a few districts. 
Dor, ‘ Those who do so are said to belong to the Maghaya 

sub-caste. Their other sub-castes include Domchi, Domri, Uttariya, Bansphor, 
Supra, Dhopra and Turi. The aster’s son acts as priest. At marriages a 
Hajjam attends to advise, and brings the vermilion to be smeared on the 
bride’s forehead, which has been previously consecrated by a Brahman. They 
chiefly worship Kdli. In sickness they invoke Barani under a large banyan 
tree which they smear with vermilion. In Eastern Bengal they reverence 
pirs, and in Rajshaki they observe the Muharram. They have the reputation 
of being very successful sorcerers. 

803. The Gbasi sweepers of Singhbhum are said to belong to the Karua 

and Dakhina sub-castes and to have come from 
Gha *'- Orissa and Mayurbbanj. It may be noted that 

Karua is also the name of a sub-caste of Hdri in Orissa. They eat swine and 
cattle and the leavings of Hindus. They call themselves Hindus, but their 
priests are of their own caste. They worship Dharam (Dharmaraj), Baxapal 
(Bar Pah dr) and Chatri MaMbir, and also a goddess called Mangala. 

804. The Chotabhagia Muchis of Jessoxe who remove night-soil have been 

outcasted for so doing. They number about a 

Chaiahhigta Much. hundred families in all. They worship Kali and 

Satya Ndrdyan. 

805. A few small colonies of Telingas are scattered about Bengal in various 

districts, e.g., in Midnapore, Bankura, Kuch Bihar 

and Rangpur. They appear to be the descendants 
of mercenaries employed by native rulers, and they are often mentioned in t h 
correspondence which took place in the early days of the Company’s rule in 
Bengal. Thus in 1760 Nawdb Jafar Ali Khan wrote to complain that 300 
TeHn^as bad fled from his service to that of the Birbhum Rdjd. There 
were *0180 many Telingas in the East India Company’s service. The Telingas 
of North Bengal are said to eat pork but not beef. They deal in birds, 
feathers, etc., and some are acrobats. Their pursuits are similar to those of the 
Bediyds, but they deny all connection with them. They have priests of their 

OVfU. 4 , . _ , _ , 

806. The Taula (from Tula, cotton) is a weaving caste of Unssa. It is 

found chiefly in Angul and the Orissa Tributary 
Tim.!. States. Its rank is about the same as that of the 

Bduri and Ghusuria. Dead bodies are buried ; they are placed on the back 
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with the head pointing north. The marriage and other ceremonies are per- 
formed by a man of the caste. The essential part of the marriage ceremony is 
tho presentation of a piece of thread to the bride and bridegroom. The Tanias 
will eat the leav ing s of Brahmans and Karans, but not those of lower castes. 
Some of them have taken to cultivation. . . * , , 

807. The Thatari is an Orissa caste of workers m brass and bell-metal. 

Some have land. They are not regarded as a clean 
TeItIbi. caste, but they enjoy the ministrations of good 

Brahmans. They worship a brass scale and its weights on the Dasahdra day. 
There is nothing else in their customs which calls for notice except that at 
marriage the Kanydddn, or ‘bestowal of the daughter’s hand,’ is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. The Thatari is said by some to be the same as 
Kansari. 

808. Thorid has already been mentioned in the note regarding Gola, of 

which it is some times said to be a sub-caste. The 
Th°bi£. evidence of this, however, is not very convincing, 

and I have, therefore, thought it better to show it as a separate caste. 

809. The Tipards are divided into Putdn, or Tipdra proper, and Jamatia. 

The Jamatias are said to have come long ago from a 
TirAsX. place in the south called Achlong, and from them 

the Tipara kings formerly recruited their fighting men. 

There are two other divisions known as Nawdtia and Kiydug, who are 
not yet looked upon as true Tipdrds. The Nawdtias are said to come from 
Chittagong. The Riyangs are of Kuki origin, and their previous home is 
reputed to be on the upper reaches of the Barak river ; they were formerly the 
jpdfti-bearers of the Tipard kings. In respect of social status the Purdn rank 
highest and then, in order, the Jamdtia, Nawatia and Riydng. These four 
sections practically form sub-castes. Intermarriage is not absolutely forbidden, 
but it is not considered proper for a man to give his daughter in marriage 
outsido his own community, and in practice he very seldom does so. There is, 
however, no such scruple on the man’s side, and a Tipard will take a wife from 
any other section, if he can get her, or even an outsider, e.g,,- a Hindu or a 
Manipuri.* Except the Jamatias, each section is divided into Daphas or 
exogamous groups, some of which are said to refer to occupation and others to 
the original place of residence.f 

Tho religion of the Tip'ards has already been discussed.^ Their marriage 
customs are primitive. When a young man wishes to marry a girl he serves in 
tho house of her father, as Jacob served for Rachel, § for a period of from one 
to three years. When he has completed his service, he visits his bride at 
night by stealth and leaves her before daybreak. He remains absent for 
three days, and on the fourth day lie appears with his people at the bride’s 
house, where a feast is given and the marriage is then complete. In the 
plains the Hindu marriage customs are coming into vogue, but, even here it 
is tho Ojha or tribal priest who performs the ceremony, and the worship 
performed on the occasion is in honour of the tribal god Lampra. Infa nt 
marriage is rare. Divorce and the re-marriage of widows are allowed. The 
Tipards burn their dead and mourn for a week, at the end of which period 
offerings are made, to the spirit of the departed. Similar offerings are again 
made after the expiry of a month. 

810. The Tuldbhind is the cotton spinning caste of Orissa (TuM means 

Tcxicmsi. ‘cotton’ and bhind ‘spin’). The Tuldbhinds of 

_ Puri intermarry only with their caste-fellows of 

Kara pur and Is ayagarh, .and not with those of other districts and States. Some 
liavo now taken to cultivation. They have a special instrument for spinning 
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which they call a Uthi, and which they worship on certain occasions. They 
are not a clean caste, hut are served by good Brahmans and rank much 
higher than the weaving castes, Taula and Pdn. 

811. The Ujia caste is found only in Balasore and the adjacent Native 
U}[1 States. The traditional occupation is fishing, and the 

m caste name is probably derived from Ujan, ‘ to swim,’ 
as tho Ujias manago their nets while swimming. Some also manufacture lime. 
Thero nro four oxogamous groups called Bakti, Amat, Jhunamara and Dalai! 
Widows nro allowed to ro-marry, tho only ceremony in their case being the pre- 
sentation by the bridegroom of a new dress, a garland of flowers, and a brace- 
lot. Tho social rank of tho Ujias is very low. 


Muhammadan Castes and Tribes. 


812. Tho conventional division _ of the Muhammadans into four tribes — 
lr Shekh, Saiad, Moghal and Pathan — has very little 

Mas DirmoxB. application to this Province. In the proper sense 

of tho words tho Shekhs should be Arabs and the Saiads the descendants of AH, 
Muhammad’s son-in-law, by his wife Fdtima, but in Bengal both groups 
include a great number of persons of purely local origin. This is especially 
the case with Shekh, which in many parts, instead of . connoting a foreigner, 
does exactly the reverse, and raises the presumption that the persons who so 
describe themselves are converts of Indian extraction. 

The Muhammadans themselves recognize two main social divisions, 
(1) Ashrdf or Sharif and (2) Ajlaf, which in Bengali has been corrupted to A'trdp. 
The first, which .means ‘noble’ or ‘persons of high extraction,’ includes all 
undoubted descendants of foreigners and converts from the higher castes of 
Hindus.* All other Muhammadans, including the functional groups to be 
presently mentioned and all converts of lower rank, are collectively known by 
the contemptuous term Ajlaf, ‘wretches’ or ‘mean people;’ they are also 
called Kamfna or Itar, ‘base’ or Razfl, a corruption of Rizdl, ‘worthless.’ 
This category includes the various classes of converts who are known as Nao 
Muslim in Bihar and Nasya in North Bengal, but who in Easfc^Bengal, where 
their numbers are greatest, have usually succeeded in establishing their claim 
to be called Shekh. It also includes various functional groups such as that of 
the Joldha or weaver, Dhunid or cotton-carder, KLulu or oil-presser, Kunjra or 
vegetable-seller, Hajjam or barber, Darzi or tailor, and the like. Of these 
divisions, the Ashr&f takes no count. To him all alike are Ajlaf. This distinc- 
tion, which is primarily one between the Muhammadans of foreign birth and 
those of local origin, corresponds very closely to the Hindu division of the 
community into Dwijas or castes of twice-born rank, which comprised the 
various classes of the Aryan invaders, and the Sudras or aborigines whom they 
subdued. Like the higher Hindu castes, the Ashraf consider it degrading to 
accept menial service or to handle the plough. The traditional occupation of 
the Saiads is the priesthood, while the Moghals and Pathans correspond to the 
Kshattriyas of the Hindu regime. 

Iu some places a third class, called Arzdl or e lowest of all/ is added. 
It consists of the very lowest castes, such as the Haldlkhor, Ldlbegi, 
Abdal and Bediya, with whom no other Muhammadan would associate, and 
who are forbidden to enter the mosque or to use the public burial ground. 

8X3. A strikingpoint of resemblance between the Muhammadam functional 
„ _ , groups and Hindu castes is that they have the 

McHAiniiDiK Gists PaschAtats. same system of caste management. The Jolahds, 

Kunjras, Knlus, Ddis, Darzis, Dhunias, etc., all have their governing com- 
mittees. In Bihar this body is called a panchdyat, but in some parts of 
Bengal the term seems to have gone out of use since its application to the 
rural poHce committees. In Dacca they are called Matbar (from mu’tabar 
‘worthy of confidence 5 ), in Jessore, Praahdn, and in Msrshidabad and the 
24-Parganas, Mandal. The number of members varies from two to five. Thev 
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n • alt j- th«*. tin-* 5 *-* group*; an* often ns Mricflv cmlognmotis ns Hindu caslcs. 
■Mr- inhibition *»n intermarriage extends to higher ns well ns to lower castes, 
r.tul n Phuni.i. fur example, may marry no one lmt a Dhuuifi, If this rule is 
tr..:v ;:»«•*« i'(l, tie off, mb r i* at once hauled before tho pnnclmynfc and ejected 
igrmminiourdy from his community. A member of one such group cannot 
ordinarily gain admission t<> anniber, and ho retains the designation of tho 
community in which he \wt* hern even if he abandons its distinctive occupn- 
:b*n and take*. {<» otln r mean« of livelihood. Thus Mr, Abu A. Ghnznavi, a 
rr.iuindar of M ynu mingh to whom 1 am indebted for an excellent report 
«.n tie- Muhammadan*- of Ka»t* rn Ih-rignt, says:— Then* arc thousands of Joldluis 
v. 5.a are but, *5 er*. v«*{ tluv are still known as dolahas. Similarly, there are 
K v,; .* or*- {r.-eh »•*.. glnra-rs, tin smiths, mom vdonders, etc., hut they remain 

J* * 4 « • ♦ * " " 

V'.uv,' r.ij till' »Mn<*. 

M-*>. Among- 1 th>* A si: rdf and the cultivating Sbol:h«, on the other hand, 
•5 . i' j o ,v,n*;irg •M’-'o committee, and offences against, the general sentiment 
t r : p jmlir i ■ rr<* !• *•*• univ« rrdly and le^s readily dealt with by the community, 
v.-.r.t*. i- tm-ie hi'nwn Intel* -7 and is !»-* nns\v, rabh: to his neighbour.*. There 
.re thuv j, War », •tric:|*-n>» upon marriage. The Muhammadan religion 

vt.rd t:*b;tu; ns bis wile a 


r .( 


ft t 


\< : 
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t*„» via a ru-vti to av»»*.d tubing ns bis wt‘e a woman of superior rank, but 
wi’e i‘ pl'.c* ' jjn j» »tr:»'ts«.n upon marriage so far as social position is 
r-.i"!. Tie pv’d*- of Me - 1. however, amongst the Muhammadans of 
*n d< • ~t r.t i' c -reidt rabje. They keep a careful re card of their family 
m :.s tut t. t.ttiu-.onttd e.*!. tu ctioris atid nr- very averse to doing anything 
i v. id : tl.t m ?n the •*y, s ,.f tin Sr fellow.-. '1'hc people, moreover, are 
• or., native :.nd g< sored t* sub -m y is fora Saind to marry a Saiad, a 

its a i and *u forth. Hut ; o hug as bull parlies belong to the 

.Vhrnf <• mmur.itv, so* ►lur nttnrlu * to tnixe 1 marriages and tliov occasionally 
tda~*'. chi, ily 1* t«e*-n ts.tiad fnmtiit’s and genuine Slnkhs of foreign 
, traction.* la however, intermarriage K twcen the Ashraf and 

A”df :.r>- to t toler.-.t, d, r.n l it v* ry nMorn happen* that a man of tho higher 

M*.!-' v, ill give hi' daugh.t, r t*» <>n<* of the lower grade. It is not so heinous nn 

. U< nn f- r an A«hr.if man t<< tab** a wife from the Ajlaf ranks, hut if he does so 
?:e :» ►till Jo, dad on n* degraded. The ea<*» is #om‘*whnt different when n 
Mul.ammadati of tin* higher rhe-s is already married to a woman of equal 
j lie sm.v tin n v.ithutst mtscli loss of j, re-tig*' tokens his second spouse a 
of low.V s'.attp, bat in such cases the Ajlaf wife holds an inferior 
m -Itii'ii in the bouMd.otd, and lur c hildren take her rank and not that of their 
f.gl.tr. The r, luxation of tin* gem-nil rub* in the case of a second marriage 
ij.ftV ptrhap' 1»* jecribd t*» tie* fact that a mates first wife is usually selected 
hv l.b p'lt, at*. i'i that full weight i* given to social considerations, while if lie 
i:::,ni* a fi*f.*nd time, he makes his own choice, and personal attractiveness 
j.'-nv*- a more important part. Tho result h that unequal marriages often take 
idr.I*-, urn! bv the ir < cctirr«-nce th«-y have gradually Come to be looked upon ns 
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known. Tho greatest diiUonlty that a parvenu linn to overcome is to gam 
recognition for Ids female belongings from tho AehrdJ! women. Dio latter 
iim much less easily won over tlmn tho mow, Hint will often (tool mo to liolil 
intercourse with womoii ot lower rank, oven when very wealthy. < 

AVo may conclude, therefore, lilmt while Muhammadans of (ho higher olussos 
are theoretically free to marry whom they like, they very seldom toko wives 
fro,,, amongst the lower classes, ami in praetieemiually oonliito their itmtrimomiil 
alliances to 3 their own community. Muhammadans of lower rank, who belong 
to curtain functional groups, are jmit an nfrietly ondogamous an the momherH of 
Hindu eiuiten. Amongst the low class Bhoklut, moat of whom uro tho descendants 
of Hindu converts, (he rule in lows strict but endogamy exists in practice 
owing to the uorupluH of the classes above and below tlmm, . 

HI 7. The rules vegnrding commensal ity avo not ut present very rigid, and 

judging from tho conflicting reports received from 
boMMiwsM.tf*. dilferoiit districts, tlie practice seems to vary a good 

deal, it may ho stated generally, however, that hi tho case of tho A si mil’, tho 
question is purely a social one, just as it is amongst Kuropoiuis. A man of 
high position wifi not sit down to eat from tho same dish, or m tho sumo place, 
with a man who is distinctly his inferior, but he has no objection to taking 
food prepared by an AjME any more than a Huroposn has. J lo may also, in 
special circumstances, ' when on a journey, oat with «n Ajldf without any 
loss of respect, but although a man might make an exception of this sort, lus 
wife would under no oiroumstaneos do so. J.n tho esso of tho Ajldf eastos, 
tlio usual rule appears to bo that each caste should oat alone, but on this 
subject 1 emmet do bettor than quote the following remarks from mi oxooltont 
report by Mr. Miuhlitnait, Bubdivisionat OllScoi' of Qopalgauj:*- 

WHh regard to (ho qitonikm of eutlsg with outoitloi’S, I have, nfltu* oonvomlion with 
nmtiy Mtihiutunwlmm of nil oliwsoot ootno to l liia mmoltioion. All Mu1mmaintln.no nro in notunl 
m'lUjlion morn or lens infoolwl with tlio Hindu prejudice tui to outing with ouhntloro. 
Uiirlouiily enough* odttcitlod MiihitmmiuhvnH, while denying Umt they lmvo any projudiooo 
on thin point, probably infringe thoir own prouounoomont moro frotpiontly tlmn olhoro, On tho 
other hand, uneducated men freely nrotoet that they will not oat with oortnia cluooca 
Mheklm attd Jolfiluia will not cat with tho Muhammadan Tell or Dhobi), hut in praetieo thoy 
ofton do bo, 3. wan amtmeil to noo a Bhokli noon nulotly oaling with a Nfilh (aid) just after 
denying that he would do anything of tho kind. Therein no doubt that tho vaat majority 
of the Muhammadans of thin nutulivifilon look upon eating with oulnidora of lower ntatne an a 
thing which, if not forbidden, in to bo kept quiet ou noolid grounds, if no other. 

818. No useful purpose would bo served by comparing tho distribution of 
iiiarntaiirioM or Muhammadan Muhammadan castes, as shown by tho present 
caatbb AKO'ruiana coMi'Aimo wwut enumeration, with that ou previous occasions, as 
rmi vioim ini om juiai'iomb. this is tho first time that tiltontion lias boon pro- 

minently directed to tho subject mid an effort made to scouro a proper return, 

MM. i» in. ..I i iil.li.ii 1 util tilii.*.. «... (if ^ . t . ...... .. ,1.. .. .... .. . . .1 i iiivm .... i « 
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of Muhammadan eastos wore not returned at all at either of 
•Even now tlio iiguro/i are not oomploto, and tho amorphous 
riu i Its o l tho bltelch not only include largo crowds of convorls from Hinduism, 
nut also many Jomlios and others who had a strong objection to being returned 
mu or thoir Intuitional dcsigmitions and claimed to bo entered under this head, 
I slmll therefore miss on to note hrielly on the moaning of the various designs-, 
turns under which Muhammadans ftoro ontorod in tho ouslo column of the 

* OnWp, pi n Mulipunnnilnti lnwof liilierilnnun, (lu.ro in n limdmwy for nil MtilmmmiulMi fiimSics 
A-i*/V ,d % , V r j«‘‘ l «'.l«l»VBri»l,f.l, Mid nmtiy of the Anlirftf l.nvt. Hum bum, „ 1W . L { Z Jm,l(!i of llm 
M'V.V r h V ,,b r ntnUrr wlili'J, lit now nUrtK-lli.,; tho nlUmtlon of tho of mSimK 
, 1V "\ "'1- ’ w !*" 5 . cf lnlioHlntimi lidd down in tint Hodim mm IhIpmM for n 
!l.^M«.lI«i T f ,,0 f l 1 n l' 1 I' l u> n hlp to Ho prr.no.it Mnlt. of nooloty In Jntlin, 11 in vory undonliviblii Hint 

dow to ptemli 1” P , "" U " lim M ,pw » ftm1 1* w } 'ftt muni Impjion sooner or Jntor unloss womolhlni in 
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schedule nml to indicate how far they represent true castes of the Hindu 
pattern. 

810. The Abduls or Doklrfs arc found in North Bengal, Purneaand Mymen- 
. . singh. They form a true caste whose occupations 

aro much the samo ns thoso of the Hindu Hari. 
They sweep homestead lands, throw up the plinths on which houses are built, 
carry torches at processions and play tho drum. They castrate animals and 
circumcise Muhammadan boys, and their women act as midwives. They are 
regarded as degraded, and other Muhammadans will not oat with them. They 
may enter the mosque, but nro not permitted to worship in company with tlio 
better clashes, nor are they allowed to bo* buried in the public cemetery. 
They are sometimes considered to bo a branch of tho Bediyd fraternity. 

*820. Afghan has as much tho same signification as Patbdn, but I have treat- 
ed it. separately, as it is used more particularly of the 
' nnr * r “ persons who come from Afghanistan for trading 

purposes and eventually return thither, whereas most of the so-called Pathdns, 
even if foreigners, have been domiciled in Bengal for many generations. 

821. Out -castes are called Ajat. They aro Muhammadans whose social 

position is verv low, but who do not belong to any of 
M v A;L11 ’ * sr ’ *' A0 the recognised functional groups. Ajlaf, in its more 
m,M ’ general sense, includes all Muhammadans of the 

lower clus«, but it is used more specifically in the south of Bengal Proper to 
designate low caste converts from Hinduism who nro not included in any of 
tho functional groups. Most of them were probably Pods and Clmndals before 
they attorned to tho faith of Islam. In North Bengal the word Nasyn, meaning 
‘ a thing of nothing, ’ is used in a similar way to describe the Muhammadan 
converts from the ranks of tho Rajbatisis and Mcchos. It corresponds to the 
Nao Muslim of Bilmr, which is the nnmo there given to recent converts from 
amongst the lower castes. 

822. Tho term Akhundji is applied to toachers and others who know the 

„ , , Persian alphabet, as a token of respect. It does not 

Acnr.vrn Kim m»-*i:- j n nn y wa y indicate race or caste. Most persons 

so called aro probably Saiads. Khwandkar is a similar word. It means a 
Mulmmmadan teacher or school-master irrespective of his race . 

82 5. The firework-makers or AtasliMz are reported toform on endogamous 

group, but tho total number returned is so small 
ATAinm. tliat it would seem that many of them must have 

been entered ns Shckh. 

824. Bakla, is derived from bakali 1 a pot-herb,’ and means a vegetable seller. 

At tho present day most Bdkdlis deal in grain. 

llisiu asp IUcno. They arc said to form a true caste in Bihar where 

most of them are found. Tho Baklios are beggars 
and drummers. Their wives nro called Bakhayau. They are found mainly 
in Bilmr. 

S2o. In Clmmparan tho Muhammadan carpenters or Bnrliis are said to con- 
stitute a separate endogamous group. Itis not clear 

lUnin asp Khahabi. t j 1U y nr0 t ] l0 gamG as tho Klmradis or turners who 

make tho legs of bedsteads, and who aro also reported to form a true caste. 

82G. Bediyu is a generic term for gipsy in Bengal Proper and Nat in Bihar. 

Sorno call thomselves Hindus and some Mnhammadans, 
Bcdita asd Nat. hut the majority now claim to belong to the latter 
religion. They arc, however, far from orthodox. They are not allowed the 
use of tho mosque or burial-ground and aro regavdea by Muhammadans in 
much the samo light ns are Chnmurs by Hindus. They are fully described in 
1 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal.’ 

827. Tho Muhammadan j>aht-i-benrors aro known as Behdra. In some dis- 
tricts they appear to form a separate caste, but they 

Beiu'b* asp BeepIb. havo not been very fully reported on, and 

in some places it is probable that tho word merely indicates the occupation 
of tlie persons so returned. Tho Beldars dig earth. They were returned 
mainly from Eastorn Bengal, whore it is said that they are converts from the 
ranks of tho Chanddls. I have no information as to whether they are 
endogamous or not. 
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828. The Bisati is a pedlar of any caste, and the term is merely a functional 

^ „ , designation. Bhagawdni is a term which refers to 

B,,to iS0 sect and not to caste * 

829. The Bhdnrs and Pawarids seem to be allied, though separate, castes. 

_ . _ The former who are also known as Bharwa, 

, go to parties, where both men and women dance 
and act. The men are often pimps. The P&warias are also players^ but 
their speciality is to play and sing outside the house when a male child is born, 
and so obtain presents from the parents. It is sometimes said that the women 
sing and dance in male costume, but so far as my information goes, it is 
the men who occasionally perform in female attire, and not the women in 
the garb of men. 

830. The Muhammadan Bhdfs who are fairly numerous in some parts of 

Bha . t Bihar, are converts from Hinduism. Their title is 

Bdi, and they still have Hindu names. They form a 
true caste of very low rank. They compose verses and go round singing them, 
and will accept presents even from the lowest classes. At marriages they some- 
times run beside the bridegroom's pdlki reciting what they consider to be suit- 
able verses. They also appear at the srddh ceremonies of Hindus. Their 
songs are usually in praise of the Prophet and of ATi and Fatima, but the diction 
is vulgar and the language a mixture of different dialects. 

831. The Bhathidrds or inn-keepers are found chiefly in Bihar. Their 

BhathiIb* women cut grass, do syces’ work and cook for Muham- 

. . madan travellers. They form a true caste, but their 

social position is very low. They have been fully described by Mr. Crooke.f 

832. Bhatiya was returned as the caste of more than 1,700 persons in JRang- 

Bhatiya. P ur > aIld also hy about 1,000 persons in the adjoining 

part of Assam. * It is there said to be the name - 
ot down-country Muhammadans who visit Assam for purposes of trade, hut in 
Rangpur it is the designation of Muhammadans who come from Serajgani and 
other places further down the stream of the Brahmaputra to settle on new alluvial 
formations. They are not endogamous, hut the Rangpur Muhammadans look 
down on them and will not readily intermarry with them. 

They are not the same as the low mendicant caste of the same name 
described by Mr. Risley who live by dancing, juggling and singing. 

833. Fishing and fish-selling is the occupation of several groups, and it 

ChIklXi, ChaudIli, Dferi, jg 8 ^ 
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under this name at the census. The Chatna is an allied group returned 
only from Backorgunge. The occupation is very similar to that of the Hindu 
Kapali, m., the making of jute thread and the weaving of gunny-bags. 

836. Chaudhuri orOhaudhari is merely a functional appellation of a class of 

„ . _ land-owners corresponding to zamindar, which 

has become the family title of many Hindus as w r ell 
as of Muhammadans. Chhipigar is a somewhat uncertain term. It refers to 
persons who dye cloths, cushions, quilts, etc. Sometimes it means caste and 
sometimes function only. 

837. The Chik and Kasai (Kassab) are butchers, but the former deals only 

r - in the meat of sheep and goats, while the latter 

hik axd . «ai. sells beef; he also sometimes trades in hides. 

Both communities are strictly endogamous. They rank very low, and the more 
respectable classes will not associate or eat with them. 

S38. The Churihar andLaheri are allied castes. The former makes bangles 

. . T . of glass and the latter of lac. The men prepare 

hcbihab asd AHBBi. the jj^gjgg an( i ^he -fl-Qtaen sell them. The Laheris 

sometimes also paiut flowervases. Both groups are true castes and both rank low. 

839. The Dafadar and Naliya or Nalua are mat-making castes of East 

. , v . Bengal. The Dafadar is considered the more 

afadab a 2 t» a alita. respectable of the two, and will not eat or inter- 

marry with the Naliya. He crushes the reed on a stone, whereas the Naliya cuts 
it into strips with a knife. Both form regular castes of the Hindu pattern. 

840. The Dafalis, who are somewhat numerous in Bihar, are beggars and 

musicians, and their name is derived from the ‘ daf 5 

afali aj.da agakchi. or on -^hich they play. They perform chiefly 

at marriages, and on the occasions when goafs are sacrificed to Shekh Sadu. 
They often take a prominent part in the less orthodox forms of Muhammadan 
worship. Sometimes they sell trinkets and prepare the tape called Newar. 
They form a true caste of very low status.* 

The Nagarchi is the Muhammadan drummer caste of Bengal Proper, whose 
instrument is the drum called nagra. They believe that they were originally 
employed in military service, but their present rank is very low, owing, it is 
said, to the fact that, their women take part in their performances. They have no 
objection to attending at Hindu ceremonies, and many of them, are semi-Hindus. 

I have included under this head the Dhnli or Badyakar,t and also the Dagari 
whose drum, called dagar , differs but very slightly from that of the Nagarchi. 

841. In Bengal Proper where more than 20,000 persons were returned as 

. r . . Dai, the term means midwife.^ In most districts 

jJil ^ ^ n4J,A * the profession is the occupation of a special caste, 

bnt in some the work is done by the wife of the Abdal or of some other man of 
low social status. The equality of the sexes in the census figures shows that, 
where the word was found in the schedules, itusualiy referred to the caste and not 
merely to the occupation. Pathud is a synonym for the Dai caste in Chittagong. 
The term is derived from Pathd a he-goat, the castration of these animals and of 
oxen being the main employment of the men, while their wives act as navel- 
string cutters. In this district the professional Dai merely severs the cord, 
and does not, as elsewhere, assist in the delivery of the child. This is done 
by the other females of the family or by midwives of the proper sort who are 
locally known, not as Dai but as Dbarani. I have shown separately a few 
persons returned as Mehaua, but their true caste is probably Dai. The men 
were usually returned as drummers, and the women as narel-shtrg cutters. 
Mehana seems to be a title of Dai, and often, where persons -nets returned as 
Dai by 

842. 

take to the same occupation, rr. 

:Daezt- gain admission to the tailor 

properly so-called will not intermarry with them.§ The 
most of the other functional groups. 

* See also Crooke. Op cit, Yol. H, p. 240. 
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843. The Dhaw& is a palki-bearing and fish-catching caste of Northern, 

Central, and Western Bengal. Its members cannot 

intermarry with any other group. Its reported 
strength exceeds 18,000, but the real number, as in other cases, is probably 
greater. 

844. The Muhammadan washerman is called Dhobi, while his Hindu rival 

spells his caste Dhobd. He serves even sweepers 
Dhobi ‘ and Chamdrs, and his social rank is therefore very 

low". No other class of Muhammadans will eat in his house. 

845. The Dhunia or cotton-carder, also known as Nadaf, with nearly 

200,000 representatives, is one of the largest 
Dnusii. Muhammadan functional groups, but it is almost 

wholly confined to Bihar, and is most numerous north of the Ganges. It is 
strictly endogamous. It ranks below the Jolahd. 

846. The word Fakir or Sdin (from Swdmi)was originally applied to reli- 

gious mendicants, and especially to the descendants 
Fak1e * of the Khadims, £.<?., custodians of Dargahs (tombs 

of saints), who were supported by voluntary gifts, but it has now come to mean 
any beggar. In a narrower sense it refers to the low class of Muhammadans 
in Bihar who bury dead bodies and keep the winding sheot as their reward. 
The latter form a true caste. Their status, it is needless to remark, is very low.* 

847. The Gaddi, or Ghosi as it is called in Sasaram, is a caste of converts 

from the ranks of the Hindu Go41ds, who keep cows 
Gaddi ’ and buffaloes and live by dealing in milk and butter. 

Asa rule they bear Hindu names and observe Hindu superstitions. . In Cham- 
paran they are still known as Goalds. I have included under this head 
persons returned as Jat. 

848. The Hajj&m, or Turk Naia, shaves all classes and so rankB very low. 

He is less respectable than the Hindu barber, ns he 
‘ does not, like the latter, attend on ceremonial occa- 

sions. In addition to shaving, the Haj jams are quack doctors and circumcise 
Muhammadan boys. It is believed that they are converts from Hinduism, and 
many still live like Hindus and are known by Hindu names. They are a true 
caste. 

849. The word Hijra means, ‘ eunuch,’ and the excess of males shows that 

the word was often used in this sense in tbo census 

schedules. But it is also employed to indicate 
people who sing and play at the birth of a child, and may possibly, when used 
with this meaning be a synonym for Pawaria. 

850. The JoHhds or weavers, with nearly one and a quarter million repre- 

JolIh L sentatives, are the most important functional group 

amongst the Muhammadans. The name is common- 
ly supposed to be a 
corruption of Jobdlfithe 
plural of Jahil, ‘igno- 
rant,’ and is therefore 
much disliked by the 
persons concerned, who 
begged to be permitted 
to return themselves as 
Shekh. This could not 
be agreed to, as it would 
have vitiated the re- 
turns, but they were 
allowed, as a compro- 
mise, to call themselves 
Momin (faithful or or- 
thodox), Nurbaf (a wea- 
ver), or Kdrigar (a 
workman). The latter 
word is not altogether 
unexceptionable, as it 
may be used of 
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and persons so returned wero classed accordingly. Momin and Nuririf aro gener- 
ally said to bo npplicablo to tbo Muhammadan weavers and to no other class. 
The .lohihas form a regular caste, and their organisation is as strict as that of 
any functional group amongst the Hindus. In Dnrblmnga they arc divided 
into two autogamous sub-castes, Tirhutia and Daklmeya, each with its own 
jvmchnynt. They are one of the most respcctablo of the functional groups, 
and a Nnsyn or low class Sliokh will oat with them without objection. 
Some, who have become rich, call themselves Mnulnvi and are allowed to mix 
with the Ashnif classes. In Tnridpur they usually belong to Dudhu MiyAn’s sect. 
J'ome have given up weaving nrnl taken to cultivation, and others hold clerical 
appointments or work ns bookbinders. Many hnvo become khitmntgars in 
Kuropcnn households ; but, with tbo excoption of tailoring and dyeing, tho rules 
of the caste forbid them to gain n livelihood by other handicrafts. They 
are most numerous in the I’ntna Division. From tho excess of females, it would 
appear that the men who go away from homo for work elsewhere usually 
dc scribe themselves ns Shekhs. 

851. The Knghar.i* aro pancr-mnkors. The total number thus returned is 

small, and tho word probably merely refers to 
occupation. 

S52. The Knh’d or Muhammadan distiller is also known ns Rauki, 

probably from ’nrnki, n dealer in ’nrak (tho sap of 
the date-palm). They correspond to the Hindu Kal* 
wars from whom they nro probably descended. .Some now carry pdlkis. They 


arc 


practically confined to Bihar and the north of Cliota Kagpur. 
850. Klulandar is the name 


Kuo.-it »>:• Mit'itu. 


of a cln«s of Muhnmmndan fakirs. Many are 
jugglers. They were returned only from Bihar and 
Midnnporo.. They are probably tho same ns, or very 
el a My allied t°, the Madarins, another group of fakirs, many of whom are 
jugglers, monkey-lender* and snake-charmer*. 

$5 J. Tho Kiins who arc found only in Bengal Proper arc probably allied to 
j. ;jt one of the groups included under tho general term 

* h7 " Bediya. They repair umbrellas, make fish-hooks, 

and deal in kthkar, wooden combs, cotton waistbands, etc. 

855. Knt*bi means a prostituto. It is not a caste but a profession. I have 

included under this head other terms having the 
same moaning, such ns Pcshdknr, Malzddi, Besya, 
and Tawdif. The last-mentioned is a dnneing girl ns well ns a prostitute, and 
is regarded ns holding a less degraded position. * 

850. The word Ktfsi Is used as a title by the descendants of Muhammadan 
... .. , Magistrate*. It has no reference to caste or 

1 Ti i!,: ’ n *' tribe. IClrin is a title of Pntlrins, but I hayo 

thought it better to show tho persons thus returned undor a separato head, as in 
Mymensingh, where they nro chiotly found, it is used as tho designation of tho 
descendants of converts from respcctablo nindu castes.* 

857. There is some danger of confusion between Khojd and Khwaja. 

Tho latter simply means worchant, whilo tho former 
may bo cither a eunuch, or a tribe of Sunni 
Muhammadans in Jholum nnd Jbnng in tho Punjab, or it may refer to the 
followers of the Agn Kirin, whom they regard as their Itndm or religious leader, 
descended in direct lino from tho Old Man of tho Mountain, Shckh-al-Jabal, 
tho founder of their faith nnd tho convertor of their ancestors, the terrible 
assassins of Alamut. It ia doubtful if many of tho porsons returned as Khojas 
in Bengal belong to this community. 

858. Kulu, IChulu or Knlu is tho namo of tho Muhammadan oil-pressing 

ensto. It is strictly endogenous, nnd is found 
Kctc * cliiofly in tho districts west of tho Bbagiratlii. Its 

strength is about an eighth of a million. _ . 

850. Tho Kunjrns or groon-groccrs, liavo their head-quarters in Bihar, 

where their number exceeds 170,000. In addition 
Kck,B4, to selling vegetables, somo soil fish and draw toddy. 

* These Myrarnringh converts usually tnbe ns their surname tbo words Mwumdar, ThaVur, Biswas, 
Clt&tulbari and itij. The last mentioned claim descent from some line of Hindu Kings. 
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Many earn a livelihood as boatmen. They area regular caste, and occupy 
about the same status as the Dhunias. Sabji or Sabjifarosh is, m some places, 

a synonym for this caste. ' _ „ „ , . . 

860. Musalman Mdlis or gardeners and flower-sellers were returned only 

in two or three districts. It is not certain if they 
form a separate caste or not. 

861. MallAh is an Arabic word meaning boatman. It is applied to Hindus 

as well as to Muhammadans, and is equivalent to 
the Hindu word Manjhi. It probably represents a 

caste amongst the followers of the prophet. 

862. There was no entry regarding which so many divergent reports were 

received as Mallik.' It was reported from Cbam- 
Mal1ik ’ . paran that the persons known by this name are the 

descendants of Saiads, and from Shahabad that they are a low caste of singers. 
In Mymensingh it is said that the. JoldMs use the word as a title. In South 
Bihar again, where the Malliks are most numerous, it is stated that they are the 
descendants of Saiad Ibrahim and his soldiers, mostly his own tribesmen and 
relations. He was a general of Alduddin Ghori, and was deputed to put down 
an insurrection in this part of the country. He planted garrisons in various 
Hindu villages, and his soldiers took Hindu women as their wives and settled 
there. Ibrahim’s tomb is still to be seen in the town of Bihar. He was given 
the title of Mallik on account of his brilliant victories, and the word was 
subsequently applied to the whole community of which he and hiB soldiers were 
the founders. Whatever their origin may be, the present status of the Malliks 
of Bihar is generally regarded as respectable, and in some parts they freely 
intermarry with Shekhs. 

863. The Mangtas are usually beggars, but 
mangta. some are cultivators. Very few were returned 

under this head at the census. 

864. The home of the Manipuris is in Assam, but there are colonies of 

__ them in Dacca and Hill Tippera. The majority are 

Manipubi. Hindus. Those who returned themselves at the 

census as Muhammadans were enumerated (with one solitary exception) in Hill 
Tippera. 

865. The traditional occupation of the Masalchis is torch-bearing, but at 

the present day nearly all of them are cultivators. 
salohi. They form an endogamous group. They are found 

only in Jessore and Faridpur ana belong to Dudhu MiyAn’s sect. i 

866. Mir is a contraction of Amir, 1 a chief or leader,’ and is usually a title 

Mib of Saiads, but it is not confined to them, and is 

sometimes used by Shekhs, while in Saran a case 
of a wealthy JolAhA having assumed the title recently came to notice. In 
Champaran the word is said to be the title given to Hindu converts of the 
Shiah sect of Islam.* 

867. Mirdha simply means a village overseer or head of peons, and does 

n°t denote caste. MirzA means son of .a Mir, and 
is really a title, but m some parts of Bihar it is 
said to be the name given to children of Saiads or of dignitaries of 
Muhammadan times by women of lower rank. 

868. The MirlAsin or Dom MiriAsin has been described by Mr. Nesfield.f 

MjbiIsin He is a musician, and sings at marriages and other 

• . ceremonies. He plays on the tom-tom and tabla. 

He also deals in, and applies, leeches. The group is endogamous. Its rank 
is very low. ■ 

869. MiyAn Bimply corresponds to ‘ Mister.’ It is a title of respect claimed 

MhiN. chiefly by persons who are not sufficiently educated 

or well placed to be able to claim such titles as 
’ Haulavi or Chaudhuri, and is often applied to the junior members of 
a Muhammadan family. 


- 18 1 Sarnd family in one of the Bihar distrusts known as Mir Gadabio, one of whose ancestors 

was £«awab at ratna and earned the sonbriqnet by bringing bricks for his house on asses’ baoks. 

T Unef View of the Caste System of the •North-Western Provinces and Oudh, pago 43. 
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Whether the persons usually known as Moglmls aro really Turks or 
nut is not a question which need bo discussed 
here.* It will suflice to say that the porsons 
who call themselves by this nnino mean thereby to assert that they aro 
the descendants of the foreigners who came to India with Baber or wero subse- 
quently attracted thither by his successors. I have included under this head 
Beg which is a title used almost exclusively by tho Moglmls. The return of 
this race probably far more correct than that of Shekh or oven of Saiad and 
I’athiin, as very few of the converts from Hinduism or upstarts from the lower 
ranks of Islam nfiVet the name. 

871. Muchi includes Clmuuir. The number of persons of this casto who 
,, have become Muhammadans and who still retain 

' UI ! " their old distinctive name is very small, but it is 

probable that there are many converts from amongst the Clmuiars who aro now 
known by other names surh ns Abdul, Biidynkar or Dliuli. 

{>72. The Mukeris (from ,Vii.?rr * a flour merchant ’) sell grain and wood. In 
t some places they are tobacconists or hide-merchants. • 

‘ 5 *■ Sometimes they drive lmckney carriages. 

873. The Nail; lives by singing, dancing and tho prostitution of his woman. 

It i* not clear whether ho forms a scparnlo caste or 
N*smi, •whether the term merely denotes occupation. Tho 
Nnlbuml, or farrier, may bo of any caste and the 
D rill i< merely a functional designation. NVmbai and Paneri are other terms of 
the mine category. Tilt* former simply means a man who follows tho trado of 
n baker, and the latter any one who seifs betel leaves. 

87-5. The Pathrins are properly tho descendants of tho Crlmznivites, 

Ghorians and other more recent comers from 
Afghanistan. In Bengal, however, the term includes 
not only the descendants of poisons of this stock by local women, but also many 
converted Hindus of tho higher castes, and especially those of a Rajput 
or lhihhnn origin. In Mymensingli all converts from the higher castes tako tho 
title Khan (which has been shown separately), and many doubtless gradually 
come to call theiiiM;lv<w Pathatis. In Orissa Pnthan is often used liko Slickh in 
lit :,g»l Proper, and Turk in part* of Bihar ns description of Musalmans generally. 

{>7.7. Tho Patwds are embroiderers and aro reported to be a truo caste. 

Rnugrez like Dana seems to bo the name, not only 
of persons of vnriouB castes who have taken to 
dyeing, but also of an endognmous group of which 
thi< is the traditional occupation. 

'Ihc* .Sabnngars or soap-makers are reported to form a truo casto; but only 
jen-oiis wore returned under this designation at tho census. Sardar moans 
headman’ and Sikalgar ‘an armourer,’ or a person who cleans swords. 

It is doubtful if these terms refer to caste. 

b7G. The origin of tho Piralis has nlrcndy boon referred to. Some of 

them managed to regain their original Hindu castes, 
1,,uu ‘ while others bccamo Muhammadans. Tho latter 

have retained many of their Hindu usages and superstitions, and do not 
intermarry with other Muhammadans; they hold a respectable position in 
Muhammadan society. Most of them aro found in Jessoro and Khulna, but 
they do not appear to have been returned separately at tbo consus. 

877. Tho truo Saiad is a direct descendant of A'li, tbo fourth, or as the 

Shiahs say tho first, Khalifa by Muhammad’s 
daughter, Fatima. They nro divided into Hasani 
and Husain?, according ns they claim descent from ono or othor of those famous 
martyrs. By sect (hey aro usually Shialis. They hold tho highest rank amongst 
tho followers of Islam. Tho number of persons who call themselves Saiad in 
Bengal nlono exceeds 230,000, and it is obvious that tlioso cannot all be tbo 
descendants of A'li. Tho fact is tlmt tho rank of Saiad is much coveted and 
is frequently claimed by persons of othor bronchos -of tho community who have 

•The umel nemo for nil Muliammadrns in Bihar and Cliota Nagpur is Turk, end the Husalman. 
lisrlxjr in rnlle.1 Turk Nnitt. It is only in Orissa that wo fin-2 traces of the word Afoghal ns a general term 
in tho expression “Koglmllnndi" which refers to the tract administered by tlio Moghuls as distinguished 
from tho hilly country which they did not enter. Tho generic term lor Musalmans in Orissa is, however, 
not MoghrJ but l’athun. 
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raised themselves to a high position in other respects. When a Sunni becomes 
a Shiah, he often calls himself Saiad, and in this sense the word simply means 
that the person in question accepts the superior authority of the first Khalifa, 
It is also a title given to Hindu converts of high caato, and there is a tradition 
that in Akbar’s time numerous high caste converts wore allowed to call them- 
selves Saiad. I have included under this head a small number of persons 

returned as Maulavi. . _ . ... 

878. The Shambunis are a small class of Muhammadan fishermen m the 

Cox’s Bazar subdivision of Chittagong. They are 
Sn^wnwr. looked down on by other Muhammadans, and can 

only many amongst themselves. Thoy are a hardy race. They have no tradi- 
tions as to their origin, but their appearance gives rise to the supposition that they 
are of mixed descent, half Bengali and half Mngh. They closely resemble tho 
Maghsin respect of the fishing hots they use, tho huts they live in, and tho clothes 
they wear. Many speak the Magh language, while thoso who profess to talk 
Bengali speak it so corruptly that they ore barely intelligible even to then- 
immediate neighbours. They do not appear to have been separately returned at 
the census. 

879. The word Sbckh is still more ambiguous. In its strict sense it means 

‘an elder’ or ‘a chief’ and should connote an 
8nEim. Arabic descent. Thoro arc various divisions, which 

I have not attempted to show separately, such as Koreishi, tho members of 
Muhammad’s own tribe ; AbbAsi, the descendants of Muhammad’s uncle Abhds ; 
Siddiki (the true), the descendants of Abu Bakr, tho first Khalifa, of 
whom this was the title ; and Faruki (distinguisher of right and wrong), the 
descendants of Omar, the second Khalifa who was so called by his followers. 
In Bengal the word is commonly appropriated by all converts to Muhammadan- 
ism, especially in East Bengal, where the proportion of such convorts is 
large and the number of Muhammadans of foreign origin is relatively small. 
In Bogra, for example, the Magistrate roports that most Muhammadans who 
did not claim to be Saiad s wove entered in the census schedules as Shekh. In 
Bihar it is less easy for a new convert of low caste to take this title,* and he 
must be content to pass for some time as a Nao Muslim, but even here no 
objection is made to its assumption by convorts of good caste, such as 
BrAhmans and KAyasths. 

Not only do new converts often call themselves Shekh, but it is also the 
title assumed by well-to-do members of tho various functional groups, when 
desirous of hiding their humble origin and entering tho Ashraf class. Amongst 
the uneducated the greatest ignorance prevails regarding tho meaning of this 
and kindred terms, and the idea that all Muhammadans must necessarily belong 
to one or other of the four classes, Shekh, Saiad, Moghal and PathAn, is quito ns 
deep-rooted as the belief amongst Hindus in their four-fold division into 
BrAhmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. In Dinajpur it is repoted that tho 
common people hold that all priests are Saiads ; tho police and peons, PatliAns ; 
woollen cloth dealers, Moghals ; and cultivators, Sbekbs, 

The true Shekhs will not ordinarily intermarry with those of local origin, 
but a good deal depends on their relative material position. In some places 
there are regular sub-castes, e.ff., in Malda, where there is a small settlement 
of immigrants who came from JDarbbanga some fifty y oars ago ; they aro 
known as Darbhangia Shekhs and marry only within their own community. 
There is another endogamous community in the same district known as 
ShershabAdia who are said to he very good cultivators. In Purnca the ShekliB 
are divided into four sub-castes, Bengali, Kalaiya, Habalyar and Khotta. The 
first mentioned are found east of the Mahananda and speak a mongrel dialect, 
partly Bengali and partly Hindi. They are probably converts from the RAi- 
bansis and Koches, ana many still worship Bishahori. The Kalaiyas who 
inhabit the centre of the district are also of Hindu origin and derive their name 
from the Hindu practice observed by them of not marrying in the same 
family or fail. The Habalyar, who formerly inhabited tho Haveli Pargana. 
and the Khotta, who come from the West Bank of the Kosi, present no special 
enaractenstiCB. 1 


» V*rts < of Bengal Propor low ensto convorts aro known i 
of tKlS i Sfatt. 8 aUy * hftk,DS 0fE thcSp * 8t “ pl,T0 appellations and gaininp rccognitic 
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SosIb, TtKtJLinin, TeIwai. 


The more enlightened members of these four groups are now beginning 
to associate freely with each other but the feeling against intermarriage is s till 
strong amongst the ignorant. 

880. The number of Muhammadans returned as Son&r or goldsmith, 

Tikulihdr or spangle-maker, and Thawai or mason 
is very small. These terms apparently indicate 

profession rather than caste, but in one district the Th&wais are reported 
to be an endogamous community. 

881. The Thdkrdis are found only in Cbamparan. They are mostly culti* 

, . vators of Hindu origin. They claim to have been 

1 Rdjputs prior to their conversion to M uhammadan - 

ism. They observe the Hindu custom of gaund or second marriage, and use 
brass vessels like Hindus instead of copper ones like the Muhammadans. Most 
of them refrain from beef and are still subject to many Hindu superstitions. 
They are the most respectable of the Ajldf class. 

882. The Tuntias or Tutias are a Muhammadan caste of Western Bengal 

whose traditional occupation is the cultivation of 
' " MIA * the mulberry tree (hint) for feeding silkworms. Of 

late years this occupation has become less profitable and many have taken to 
ordinary cultivation and field labour, while some twist ropes from a reed called 
sar. Asa community they have a bad reputation, and many of them are 
professional thieves and dacoits. They are regarded as a degraded class, and 
other Muhammadans will not give them their daughters in marriage, though 
they have no objection to receiving Tuntia girls as wives. Males of the ordinary 
Ajlaf class will usually eat with Tuntias, but their wives will not associate 
in any way with the women. There seem to be no distinctive features in 
their religious beliefs and social practices. At the census they tried to return 
themselves as Shekh. 

883. For the purpose of social precedence the Muhammadans may be 

divided into three main groups as follows. I have 
Social phecedekoe asiokosx omitted the minor functional castes from the scheme, 

asitis often difficult to say precisely what their rank 
is. I have divided group (5) into four sub-groups with reference to the relative 
position of the various cakes included in it. The castes in each group or 
sub-group other than group (a) are arranged alphabetically : — 

(a) Ashrdf or better class Muhammadans — 

(1) Saiad. — The true Saiad holds the first place in the Muham- 

madan social system, just as does the Brahman amongst the 
Hindus. 

(2) Shekh. — This head includes only the genuine Shekhs of foreign 

extraction and converts of good social position, but not those 
who are converts from low Hindu castes. 


(3) Pathun. 


In some places many of these two races are regarded 
as Ajlaf. A great deal seems to depend on the 
extent to which their females observe the par da. 


(4) Moghal. 

(5) Mallik. 

(6) Mirza. 

(b) Ajldf or lower class Muhammadans — 

(1) Cultivating Shekhs and others who were originally Hindus 

but who do not belong to any functional group, and have 
not gained admittance to the Ashraf community, e.g., Pirdli 
and Thakrai. These stand at the top of the Ajldf com- 
munity. 

(2) Darzi, Jolaha, Fakir and Rangrez. 

1 3) Barhi, Bhathiara, Chik, Churihar, Dai, Dhawd, Dhunia, Gaddi, 
Kaldl, Kasdi, Kulu, Kunjra, Laheri, Mahifarosh, Malldh, 
NsliyBj Nikdrii 

(4) Abdal, Bakko, Bediya, Bhat, Chamba, Dafali, Dhobi, Hajjam, 
Muchi, Nagarcki, Nat, Panwaria, Madaria, Tuntia. 

(c) Arsdl or degraded class — 

Bhanr, Halalkhor, Hijra,, Kasbi, Lalbegi, Mangtd, Mehtar. 

m2 
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Nepalese castes and tribes. 


884. Before d ealin g with the tribes and castes of Nepal, it is advisable to 

give a brief outline of the history of the country. 
Outline of Histoey of Nepal. Until the close of the 10th century the kingdom 
of Nepal was confined practically to the Valley of Nepal Proper. It was bound- 
ed on the east by the Dud Kosi river, beyond which lay the independent country 
of the Kiratas or Khrintis. Its western limit was the Tnsulganga which 
divided it from the territory of Gorkha. Its inhabitants were known as 
Newars, a mixed race formed by a fusion of Mongolian and Aryan blood, who 
were divided into various castes. The ancient traditions mention a conquest of 
the country by a Kiranti chief, named Yellang or Yalambara, but the majority 
of the kings were Rajputs. In 1822 A.D. Hari Singha Deva, Raja of Mithila or 
North Bihar, having been driven from his dominions by the Muhammadans, took 
refuge in Nepal and ultimately wrested it from a Rajput dynasty, whose family 
name was Varma, which is said to have ruled without interruption for forty- 
five generations or 2,000 years. Hari Singh’s descendants continued in power 
until 1769,* when the Gorkha king, Prithi N4rayan, conquered and annexed 
the country. Prithi Ndrdyan claimed descent from the Rajput princes of 
Udaipur, one of whom fled at the time of. the Muhammadan invasion in the 12th 
century and occupied Palpa or the submontane country north of the modern 
district of Gorakhpur, whence he gradually obtained possession of the kingdom 
of Gorkha or the north-eastern portion of the basin of the Gandak between the 
Marsiangdi and the Trisulgangn rivers. After annexing Nepal, Prithi Ndrdyan 
crossed the Dud Kosi and conquered the country of the Kirdntis, thus 
extending the frontier of Nepal to the Mechi river which formed the western 
boundary of Sikkim. 

885. It will appear from the foregoing sketch that the terms Nepali, Gorkha 

and Kiranti, which are often used with the object of 
05? Nepam ’ Goekha ’ denoting caste, are merely terms indicating locality. 

Nepali means an inhabitant of Nepal, and a person 
so described may belong to any one of the numerous castes and tribes of that 
country. In its strict sense Gorkha means an inhabitant of the province of 
that name, but as the present ruling family comes from it, the term has 
acquired a wider meaning. Amongst Europeans it is usually applied to the 
classes from which our Nepalese regiments are recruited, such as Khas, 
Gurung, and Mangar. Kirdnti, which in early Sanskrit literature was a term 
applied to any border tribe, means an inhabitant of the country between the 
Dud Kosi river and the Singilela range, z.c., to the Khambu, Limbu and Ydkhd 
tribes. The name of the drug Chiretta is said to be a corruption of Kirdta, 
and tbe goddess Um4 is often called Kir4ti. 

886. Newar is the name of a nationality rather than of a caste, and the 

term simply means a member of the community 

that inhabited Nepal proper prior to the Gorkha 
conquest in 1768, just as Bengali means an inhabitant of Bengal, f 

The Newdrs are divided into Hindus and Buddhists, known respectively 
as Sivamdrgi and Bauddhamdrgi , the proportion of Hindus being from one- 
third to one-half of the total. Occasionally Hindu Newdrs become Bu ddhis ts 
and vice versa, but on the whole the tondency is for the Hindu section to 
increase at the expense of the Buddhistic. Converts to Buddhism from the 
ranks of other tribes are rare. The Gurungs who still profess that religion have 
no connection with their Newdr co-religionists, and their priests are Tibetan 
Ldmas. The Buddhist Newdrs come but little to British territory. They find 
a more profitable field for their energies in Tibet, and as they have no religious 
scruples about eating with the Tibetans, there are not the Same obstacles to 
residence in that country that prevent Hindus from travelling there. I am told 
that some of the wealthiest merchants in Lhasa belong to this co mmuni ty 


* In 1668 the kingdom had been divided Jnto fonr^ parts-Bh&tgaon, from the Bfighm&ti to the Kosi- 
lej ns far as the Dud Kosx; Kathmandu, between the Bughmdti and the 


Bancpa, east of iho Nepal Valley ns lar as 
Trisnlganga, and Patau south of Kathmandu. 

t As noted elsewhere Nepal and Newar are really the same word, 
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8S7. Owing to the absence of intelligent mea amongst the few Buddhist 
Buddhistic NewIes. ^ ewdrs who have settled in British territory and to 

the ignorance of all the affairs of this branch of 
their community which is professed by Hindu Newars, it is very difficult to get 
reliable information regarding them. It appears, however, that they are sub- 
ject to a modified caste system.* Their three primary divisions of caste 
are : — 


(1) Bdnhra or priests, corresponding to Brahmans. These are, or ought 
to be, clean shaven. 

(2) Udas, comprising the mercantile and trading community and cor- 
responding to Yaisya. These are clean shaven except for the top 
knot. They are orthodox Buddhists. 

(3) Ail others, including Jdpus or agriculturists, and all lower classes 
who are engaged in domestic service and the inferior handicrafts. 
These have mixed Hinduism with their old religion and are far 
from being pure Buddhists. 


SS8. The Banhras inhabit the monasteries and are the descendants of 

monks who, while abandoning the rule of celibacy, 
" " ' still continued to reside in the Vihdras or monas- 

teries provided for them. Originally the Bdnhras were divided into four orders 
— (a) Arhan, (b) Bhikshu, (c)Srawaka, and (d) Chailaka. They were all strict 
ascetics. These divisions are obsolete, and the name of Bhikshu alone survives. 
According to Oldfield the modern divisions of the Banhras are nine in number. 
The highest is Gubhdju (from Gurubhdju). These are priests by traditional 
occupation, but many follow other avocations. Those who act as priests are 
called Vajra Acbdrya or teachers of the mysteries of the Yajra. Every Gubhaju 
is initiated into the duties of a Vajra Acharya before be attains manhood, failing 
which he sinks to the rank of Bhikshu. After initiation he is free to follow any 
occupation he chooses. The Bhikshus are goldsmiths, but at certain religious 
ceremonies they perform the inferior duties which are beneath the dignity of 
the Yajra Achdiya, such as washing, clothing and carrying the image, and super- 
intending the minor details of the ceremony. The only outsiders who can now 
become Gubhajus are Brahman lads adopted by members of this group and duly 
initiated in the duties of a Yajra Acharya. The seven other classes of Bdnhras 
follow various handicrafts, but are excluded from the priesthood."} - Socially 
they are on an equality with the Gubhdjus and Bhikshus; they eat together and 
intermarry, and live in the same monastery or Yibar. Owing to this settlement 
from time immemorial in a particular Yihdr, a secondary division into 
fraternities or corporations has sprung up, and the inhabitants of each Yihar 
have their own organisation and rules, 

8S9. The second main division, or Udas, consists of seven classes, hut all 
, can eat together and intermarry 4 The butt: of the 

DaS ' trade is in their hands. A Banhra may become 

an Udas, hut an Udds can never become a Banhra. An Udas will take food 
from a Banhra, hut a Bdnhra will not do so from an Udas. The Udds are 
orthodox, and the only priest whom they employ is the Buddhist Yajra Acharya. 


* Pandit Ham Prasad Sastri derives Banhra from ‘ Pandit * which is known to he the original 
form of the Brahman title Panrd and also of Panda, the name for a pilgrim conductor. Most of what 
follows regarding the Buddhist Newars is taken from Oldfield's Sketches from Nepal. 

t These classes, says Oldfield, include (1) Barr ha ju, (2) BiJrhu, (3) Sellar, all of whom, like the 
Bhikshus, are gold and silversmiths ; (4) Sebharlnar) IS, workers in brass and iron ; (6) Tanl-araii, makers 
of cannon and guns : (C) Garpsabharhi, and (7) Chitcarlharhi, carp enters. _ I am unable to confirm the 
above classification from the enquiries I have been able to make, but this may be due largely to the 
fact that since the Gorkha conquest, caste distinctions are dying out amongst the Newars. The Gorkhas 
treat them alias Nen 5rs and do not regard minor ccste distinctions. I discussed Oldfield's account of 
the Buddhist Newars with a Gubhaju of Khatmcnda who contradicted it on many points. According to 
him the Bhifcshuk is the hichest of all. He is celibate and a reclnse. II a Bhikshuk breaks his vows and has 
a family, his children are called Bikhu and take the rank assigned by Oldfield to Bhikshu. Banhra says 
my informant, comes from Bandva and Eanhaju or Bandeju is simply a synonym for Einhra and not, as 
Oldfield would have it, a separate*caste. Moreover, Nebharbharhi, Tankanni, Gans^sbharH, CHwarbhsrhi 
are all terms indicating professions, which may be followed by sny caste and not only by Banhras. 

1 The seven classes are (1) TTidt, strictly so-called. They are merchants and trade chiefly in Tibet ; (2) 
Xosmr workers in alloys; (3) Lokol armi, masons ; (4) SUarni, carpeniers ; (5) Ta-.s-M, workers in brass, 
copper and zinc ; (6) lira, tile-makers, and (7) MariVariai, bakers. T7rci is a Newari synonym for 
UMs. According to my informant these terms merely indicate profession, and the leaf are usually 
Japvt. 
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890. The third or lowest class is the most numerous. They are not strict 

Buddhists. They avowedly combine the worship 
j£fu ’ of Siva and other Hindu gods with that of Buddha 

and attend services in Hindu temples. At marriages and other^ ceremonies 
they employ a Brdhman priest as well as their own Buddhist Vajra AcMrya. 
There are 30 different classes with special hereditary callings. Six form 
a special division, Jdpu, whose main occupation is agriculture* These 
are at the head of this class, and they constitute at least half of the entire 
Buddhist population. The remaining 24 castes have various occupations.! 
The caste called Salmi or Sawmi, whose traditional occupation is oil-pressing, 
is now the wealthiest in the whole New£r community, and its members trade as 
merchants like the Udas. These castes intermarry to a very limited extent. 

' From all the above a Hindu may take water without losing caste. 

891. There is a fourth class comprising eight castes who follow menial and 

degrading occupations, and who are looked on as 
Unclean castes. impure both by Hindus and by Buddhists.! These, 

however, are just as exclusive among themselves as the pure castes. According 
to .Oldfield all caste questions amongst the Newdrs, Buddhistic as well as 
Hindu, are decided by the Brahmans. § Questions of religion are settled by a 
convocation of Bdnhras, and matters connected with social practices by the 
gatti or panchdyat. The Buddhist Newdrsburn and do not bury their dead. 

892. As already stated, the Hindu Newars form an entirely distinct com- 

munity and have no dealings with those who are 
Hindu NewIbs. Buddhists. I am indebted to Mr. Earle for the 

following list of Hindii Newdr castes.|| They are arranged in the order of 
social precedence. Their relative rank was fixed by the Newdr kings who 
themselves decided all caste questions of this sort. It will be noticed that 
some of the castes named have already been enumerated in the list of Buddhist 
castes. This is because some of their members are Buddhists and some are 
Hindus 

A.— High Castes. 


1. Devabhaju, Brahman and spiritual teacher. 

2. Suryabansi Mull, Royal family of Newars. 

3. Srestha, Ministers and other officials. 

4. Karmachdrya, officiating priest. 

5. Joshi, astrologer. 

6. Jdpu, cultivator. Newdr synonyms are Bali and Doka-kawmi. 

7. Tiniachd, officiating prieEt at death ceremonies. 


B. — Intermediate Castes. 

8. Awd, mason. 

9. JKawmi, carpenter and sweet-meat maker. Si-kawmi is the Newdr 
name of the carpenters’ occupation, while Lohdr-kawmi is that of the workers in 
iron. These terms are not used to indicate the caste, which is Kawmi. 
Chundra is the Khas name of a carpenter. 

10. Cheata, burner of bodies of high caste people. 


* These six classes are (1) Mu, cultivators of an aromatic herb ; (2) Danghu, land measurers ; (3) Kumhd, 
potters; (4) K6.hibh.vja, cultivators and musicians at funerals ; (6) Jdpu or Kissini, cultivators ; (6) Boni, 
cultivators. They are all closely connected with the land. The Jdpus, who are the most numerous 
class, have given their name to the whole group, 

t (1) Chitrakdr, painters ; (2) Bhdt, dyers of red colour to all cloth- except linen ; (3) Chippa, dyers of 
blue colour to all materials ; (4) Kaua or Nekarmi, blacksmiths ; (6) Nau, barbers and surgeons; (6) Sdlmi, oil- 
pressers ; (7) Tippa, vegetable-growers; (8) P-ulpul, torch-bearers at funerals; (9) Kausta, inocnlators for 
small-pox; (10) Konar, spinning-wheel makers ; (It) Oathd, gardeners ; (12) Kathd, Navel-cord cutters ; (13) 
Tati, weavers of shrouds ; (14) Balhaiji, makers of wheels for sacred car'; (16) Yungwar, makers of sacred 
<» r ; (16) Ballah and . (17) Lamu, palki-bearers for persons of high rank ; (18) Dalli, sepoys; (19). Pi A i, 
basket-makers ; (20) Gdotoa ; (2l) Nanda Gdowa, cowherds ; (22) Ballahari, wood-cutters ; (23) Gaukau, 
drag tho sacred car ; (24) Nalli, paint tbo eyes of the idol of-Bhairab. The Gubhaju with whom I discussed 
the subject declared that the groups numbered (2), (4), (6), (12), (13) are Sivamdrgi; he had never heard 
of PP* Q 8 )> ( 20 > and (21), andhe said that (10) and (14) are tho same as Sikarmi. 

I (1) Aa» or Passat, butchers ; (2) Jugi, musicians at festivals; (3) Ddnta, ditto, (4) Bhdwi, chareoal- 
burners; (6) Ptd«, leather. worlmrs; (G) Puriya, fishermen and executioners ; (1) GhamdJchald, sweepers, 
“d (8) Sany/tar, washermen. My informant says that these are now all Sivamdrgi. 

§ This requires further enquiry. The Gubhaju whom I consulted donios that the Brahmans have 
anytning to do with Buddhist Newars. 

1! I have omitted from the list several Buddhist castes which Mr. Earle had included, as theso have 
noen separately dealt with, and I am informed th £ it is impossible to arrange Buddhists and Hindus in 
tjc same precedence list. , 
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11. Chliipi, dyer of cloth. 

12. KumhA, potter. Kumlial is the Khas name. 

13. Chalan, musicians who attend when dead bodies are taken to be 
buried. 

14. Khusal, small-pox inoculator. A Newar synonym is SawA. 

15. DuitA, collector and seller of wood and fuel. 

16. Gatha, gardener. 

17. TAmauta, metal utensil maker. A NewAr synonym is Dhusi. 

18. Kau, blacksmith. 

16. NAu, barber. 

20. Bliat, religious caste, receivers of gift at funerals. 

21. TAti, weavers of winding sheets. 

22. KatliA, cut tho cord at birth. 


23. 

24. 

25. 


C. — Low Castes. 

PAsi, washerman. A NewAr synonym is Sangat. 

NAi, butcher. The Khas name for this caste is Kasai. 

Jugi, tailor and musician. Kusulliah and Suchikar are Khas names 
for this caste. 

26. Dauta, musicians. NewAr synonyms are Dung, Duniand Dong. 

27. Po, Sweepers and burners of dead bodies, not night-soil removers. 
Also executioners and workers in bamboo. Pore and Porya are the Khas 
names for this caste. 

28 ChamA Khala, melt tar, i.e,, remover of night-soil. 

29. Kulu, drum-maker and currier. 

893. Most of the above castes are divided into various subdivisions. The 

Sreshtas, for example, have the following among 

Newab scb-cistes. other groups: — Maikd, Bhanil, AehAr,Palu, Banja, 

Biju, TAjAbhAri, Kuseta, Lailata, Chhatar, Pukwan, GangntA, MahAjuta, KuchA, 
Thaku KhulA, Kliasa. I have been unable to get full information regarding these 
subdivisions but am informed that they constitute no bar on marriage. 
This, however, may be owing to the fact that many of the NewArs who have 
settled in British territory have forgotten the caste distinctions in force in 
Nepal and have intermarried, not only with other sub-castes, but also with 
otheT castes, and even with other tribes. They have thus lost caste in their 
own country, and would not be re-admitted to their original community 
if they returned to Nepal.* 

894. Special pains were taken in Darjeeling to have all the NewArs entered 

according to their proper castes instead of under 
No war castes returned at census. g enera i term N ewAr. The details thus obtained 

are given in the margin. The great excess of Hindus amongst the Darjeeling 

NewArs is due mainly to the fact, already 
adverted to, that the Buddhist NewArs 
who leave their own country find Tibet 
a more profitable field for their enterprise, 
and partly to the superior strength of 
Hindu influences. Cut off from his home 
ties and associations, the Buddhist NewAr 
soon adopts the religious belief of his 
neighbours, and, in the absence of his 
own Yajra Acbarya, is fain to accept the 
ministrations of the Brahmans and to 
enroll himself, nominally at least, in 
the ranks of Hinduism. The returns 
show that several members even of the 
orthodox Buddhist castes, BAnhra and 
Udas, returned themselves as HinduB. 
The figures showing the number of each 
caste are not to be relied upon as 
indicating the relative strength of the 


Hindns. 

Buddhists. 

Dcvabhiju_ ... 

Snrjyabansi Alai 
Sresnta 

88 

Banhra 

20 

31 

1,904 

Udas 

Chippa 

46 

24 

Karm&cliarya 

Joslii 

42 

243 

Buddhists 

(unspecified) 

28 

-X5pu ... 

Eumha 

21 

105 

Total 

118 

3£{LWiXll ••• 

40 



Chhipi 

1,431 



Banhja 

3 



Udas 

9 



Euu 

13 



Nan 

4 

* 


Tati 

4 



Nai 

127 



Chama^hala ... 
Unspecified 

8 

1,693 



Hindus 



Total 

6,770 




* This is donbtless a modem illustration of the reason for caste differentiation in early tunes when 
the Hindns who settled in Bengal were ent off from communion with their caste-fellows in Upper India. 
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different castes in Nepal, partly because the extent to which the castes come 
British territory is not uniform, and partly on account of the great laxity 
vhich prevails amongst the emigrants. As noted above, they intermarry freely 
with other communities and they are probably equally free', in claiming to belong 
to castes of good social standing. It seems very improbable that the Sreshtas 
in Darjeeling should really outnumber the J^pus, a far more numerous caste 
in Nepal, very nearly in the ratio of 100 to 1. One of the Darjeeling census 
officers informed me that when inspecting schedules he often found that 
Chhipis and other low caste Newdrs had returned themselves as Sreshtas. 

In concluding this notice of the Newdrs, the following extract is quoted 
from Wright’s History of Nepal : — 

The marriage-tie is by no means so binding among tbe Newars as among the Gtorklias. 
Every Nonrtr girl, while a child, is married to a be/- fruit, which after the ceremony is thrown 
into some sacred river. When she arrives at puberty, a husband is selected for her, but 
should the marriage prove unpleasant, she oan divorce herself by the simple prooess of placing 
a beM-nut under her husband’s pillow and walking off. Of late years, however, this lioense 
has been somewhat restricted, and a divorce oannot now be effected in so simple a manner. 
Widows are allowed to remarry. In fact, a New/irin is never a widow, as the M-fruit to 
which she was first married is presumed to be always in existence. Adultery is but lightly 
punished among the Newars. The woman is divorced, and her partner in guilt has to 
make good tho money expended by the husband on the marriage, or, failing this, he is 
imprisoned. 

Tho Nowars bum their dead, and widows may, if they please, immolate themselves as 
tali*, but it is very seldom that they avail themselves of this privilege. 


Kni=, ATa.voib axd Grsrxo. 


895. The Khas, Hangar and Gunmg are the three dominant tribes of 

Nepal (known as Mukbia) who overthrew the Newar 
dynasty in 1769. The Hangars and Gurungs are 
described in the Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Both tribes are of a well 
marked Mongoloid type, and speak their own non-Aryan dialects. The Khas, 
on the other band, have received a considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; they 
speak nn Aryan language, and in all respects have come to a much greater 
extent under Hindu influences. To show how this came about, I cannot do 
better than quote tho following extract from Hodgson’s Essay on the Origin 
and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nepal* : — 

From tho twelfth century downwards, tho tide of Musalman oonquost and bigotry con- 
tinued to sweep multitudes of the Br&hmans of tho plains from Hindustan into the proximate 
hills, which now compose tho western territories of the kingdom of Nep&l. There the Brdh- 
macs soon located tbomselves. They found tho natives illiterate, and without faith, but 
fierce nut! proud. 

Their object was to make them converts to Hinduism, and so to confirm the fleeting 
influence derived from their learning and politeness. They saw that tbe barbarians had 
vacant mind*, ready to receivo their doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop to degrada- 
tion, nnd they acted accordingly. To tho earliest and most distinguished of their converts 
they communicated, in dofianco of the creed they taught, tho lofty rank and honours 
cf tho Ksliatriya order. But tho Brahmans hod sensual passions to gratify, as well os 
ambition. They found tho native fcraalos — oven the most distinguished — nothing loath, 
but still of a temper, liko that of tho males, prompt to repel indignities. These females 
would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their ombraees, but their offspring must 
rot l e stigmatise 1 as tho infamous progeny of a Brahman and a Mleohba — roust, on tho 
contrary, ho rai?> d to eminence in the new order of things proposed to he introduced hv their 
fathers. _ To this progeny nlso, then, tho Brdhmans, in still greater dofianco of thoir oreod, 
communicated th« rank of tho second order of Hinduism ; and from theso two roots, 
mainly, s j rung the now numerous, predominant, and extensively ramified, tribo of the 
K'. '•—originally th" name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, now tho proud title of 

. t.n wr — a 'Nepal. Tho offspring of original Kbas 


the K*hatrij a, nr military order of tho Kingdom of J 
firnaV- cud cf Brahman*, with tho honours and r 
go* th-* rn‘r< nymk- tirh-s of tho first order, and hen 


r'-' 
c!a*t; 


[•o'r'.oym 
e: n man 

v! t!,>* !-a>Tcd order. 


rank of tho second order of ilinduism, 


tirh‘3 of tho first order, and hence tho key to tho anomalous nomon- 
tirpe-a of tho military tribes of Nepal is to bo sought iu the nomon- 
It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of tlio lofty 



! A. ■; 1 1’; « 


jbr ar.- <2;r;l."2 is‘.j tv . j cr.j.' i!i! 0 -ca<rei Cb&rjat &r.<I 
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The Khasas are one of the tribes mentioned by Mann as having become 
outcastes from the extinction of sacred rites and from having no intercourse 
■■ with Brahmans. From a very early period they were recognised as an 
important tribe in Upper India. According to Atkinson the tribe originally 
came from Central Asia and has left its name in Kashgar, Kwahrmr and 
Hindu-Knsh. The Khasiyas of Komaon are said to be of the same race.* 

Allied to the Khas are the Ekthdria and Thakuri. These are the descen- 
dants, more or less pure, of the original Rajput refugees, and the only ‘differ- 
ence between them is due to the circumstance that the ancestors of the Thakuris 
at one time or another were rulers of one or other of the numerous petty States 
that were once scattered throughout Nepal.f The Thakuris, whose title is Babu, 
are divided into two sub-castes, Sabi and Ham41, of which the former is the 
higher. They do not assume the sacred thread until they marry. Prior to that 
date they have no caste restrictions and can eat anything, and in any company, 
except that of degraded castes. Rdnd, Thdpd, and Burhathoki are nam es 
common to Khas and Mangar. The Mangar have taken to the use of high- 
sounding titles such as Snrajbansi and Chandrabansi, but these are purely 
fictitious. So also is the word Chettri which the Khas are beginning to 
assume as a caste name. 

896. The Khambu, Iimbu or Yakthnmba, Jimdar or Rai, and Yakha 
tt-it » . rorr t ° bes form the group generally known as Kiranti, 

and the Kiranti country is said to be the tract 
lying between the Dud Kosi river and the Singilela range. This extended 
use of the word is, however, objected to by the Jimddrs and Yakhas 
who inhabit the country between the Dud Kosi and Tdmbor rivers and 
claim that this tract alone is properly called Errant desh. These two 
tribes intermarry. The Kh ambus and Limbus are found in the country 
east of the Tdmbor. 

The Kh ambus inhabit the southern spurs of the Himalayas, and their 
country is known as Solah Khambu, probably in connotation of the fact that 
there are sixteen sub-tribes, each with its own peculiar dialect. In British 
territory the Kh ambus claim to be Jimddrs and assume the Kirdnti title Rai, 
but in Nepal their pretensions are ridiculed and they are excluded from all 
social intercourse with the Kirintis proper. They have much intermixed with 
the trans-Himalayan tribe known as Khdmbd Bhotia; they eat beef — an 
abomination in the eyes of the real Kirantis, and their religion is partly 
Ldmdist Buddhism and partly Hind u i sm . In the eyes of the more orthodox 
Hindus of Nepal, the Bhambus and Gurungs stand on much the same footing, 
so far as ceremonial purity is concerned. In Table XIH, I have followed 
the general view prevailing in Darjeeling and have treated Khambu and 
Jimdar as synonymous terms ; if I had kept them separate, the details would 
have been of little value, owing to the fact that Khambus here usually call 
themselves Jimddr. 

South of the Khambus are the Limbus, who adjoin the Rais on the west and 
the Lepchas on the east. Some of the Limbus eat beef and have intermarried 
with Lepchas, and these are looked down upon by their own people and by 
the Kirdntis. The better class of Limbus, however, abstain from beef and 
have no dealings with the Lepchas ; these are admitted to social intercourse 
and nuptial relations with the Kirantis. 

The Jimddrs will eat food cooked by Limbus, but not that cooked by 
Khambus. The taking of water is no test of social rank in Nepal. A man of 


* The patronymics of the Khas are borrowed from the Brahmans rather than the BijputE. 
The Khasas are constantly mentioned in the Mshabharata, the Vishnu Puran and other early writings, 
and are nam ed in the Ceylon archives as one of the tribes that submitted to Asoka. For a full 
review of their early history see Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Ondh, VoL II, pages 375, ef. teg. See also WHford As. Bes. TX page 
455. The common derivation of Khas from Khas-nu" to fall," seems purely imaginary, . 

Amongst the Newars the offspring of Brahmans and low caste women other than those of the Kami 

and Damai castes are called Khatri and rani with the Sreshta. 

•{■ It is curious to note how many Nepalese tribal names have come down from very early tines. 
The Yakhas (Yakshas) were employed by Asoka to build his chaityas. The Eratas and Echats are 
constantly referred to in the ilahabharata, and in the Diparansa the names are given of the Tharas who 
converted the multitude of Yakkhas in the Himavst. The signification of the words, however, is not 
the same as it was then. Kirata, for instance, meant any border tribe, and Ehssa seems to have oeen used 
to include numerous Himalayan tribes. 
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any caste, even a Brdhman, will take water from a new earthen pot or from a 
brass vessel belonging to any one, even a Bhotia. 

The Khambus and Limbus have been fully described in .the Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal. The following brief account of the Yakhas is based on 
information received through the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

There are numerous exogamous groups, the members of each of which are 
supposed to be descended from a common ancestor.* A man may not marry 
in his own group, neither may he marry an aunt or a niece. Outsiders are 
admitted, only if of higher social rank and on condition that they marry a girl 
of the tribe and eat from her hand. Marriage may be either infant or adult. 
Widows may marry again, and the first husband’s younger brother has the first 
claim to his sister-in-law’s hand. There is no special ceremony for the 
marriage of widows. Wives can be divorced for adultery, but they are not 
outcasted and there is nothing to prevent any one else from marrying them. 
The religion is said to be of the ordinary Hindu type, but this point requires 
further inquiry. Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial pur- 
poses. The dead are sometimes burnt and sometimes buried in a horizontal 
position. When burnt the ashes are thrown into the nearest river. Pork and 
fowls are eaten, but not beef or vermin. 

897. Manjhi is not really the name of a tribe ; it is a functional designa- 
tion originally given by the Khas to the Kuswar and 
theb teibes. Botia tribes, whose traditional occupation is fishing, 

but is now accepted by the persons concerned as their proper caste name, 
a striking illustration of the way in which caste sometimes replaces tribe. 
The Kamis or blacksmiths and goldsmiths, and the S&rkis or cobblers, are 
now looked upon as castes, but it is possible that they too were once tribal 
and not functional groups. The Kamis, in spite of their degraded position, 
have a more Aryan type of face than most of the other castes of Nepal. 
Their common title, however, is Mijhar which reminds one forcibly 
root mi, meaning 1 man ’ in many of the TibBto-Burman languages 
frontier. The other tribes and castes of Nepal, other than those of the 
have been enumerated in paragraph 607. 


of the 
of the 
Terai, 


* Tho total number given me is 29, viz,, Linkhim Hdng, Pnllu Hdng, M&ren Hdng, Iyok Hdng 
(these four are of royal descent), Lingbu Khun, KoyangM, Kongreng, Thomphdrd, Chdngwaron. Sdmydnr? 
Mdngkh&rok, Hung, Juwd, Chitldng, Hongwd, Kokwd, Tambd, Tdmli, Pdngphu, Lummd, Kogu, Khdyd 
Chong, Khong Ohhd, Ulambdng, Khdyd Kilim, Songreng, Ydimbd, Lfibyeng. I was unable to ascertain tho 
moaning of any of these words. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Absolute and relative strength op each group in the Tables op 

Social Precedence. 

BENGAL PROPER. 


Cists, etc. 


alt. groups 


GROUP I.—Rrahmant 

Brahman 


GROUP XT.— Other eniter rank- 
ing a l*o re clean 
Slid ran. 


Nnmber 
ol rersoni. 


19 , 174,509 

1 , 162*47 

1,162,817 

1, SOS, OSS 


PEECE2TTAGE OS 
TOTAL OT— 


Itairnt ... 
Baid^a ... 
Kar**tha 
Others .„ 


GROUr TXT.— Clean Sudrat 

Bara! „ 

Gandhabanik ... 

Ksmar ... — — 

Knmhar 

SliUar — — 

!!«m and Kori 
Narit -. — 

Ssdeop ._ — 

Pcdra ... ... — 

Tanbuli ... ... 

Tint! ... „ 

Tfli and Tfli 

Otken ... ._ — 


GROUP IT.— Clean Carter irith 
degraded lira li- 

mans. 

Ctarl Kaibartta — — 

Gab ... — ••* 


ALL GROUPS ... - 

GROUP T.-Rrahmant 

Brahman ». ... — 

GROUP II.— Other raster oftteicr- 
l*om rank. 

Babhan _. — — — 

KaTMtha ... ... 

Rajput ... — 

Kkstri — ... — ••• 

Others ... — 

GROUP III.— Clean Sudras 

Sub group (a) — 

Atlth and lop! „. — — 

Ahir (Goals) ... — **■ 

Bats _ — — ••• 

Bara! — 

Dhanok — ~ 

Ganranta .. — — 

Gareri — ... — 


o, 141*63 


AH GROUPS 
GROUP I.—Rrahmant 

Brahman ... ... — 

GROUP H.— Caster of twice bom 
rank. 

Karan ... 

Kfcandait ... .« — 

Others — ... — “ 

GROUP HR— Clean Siidrar 

Sub Group fa) — 


Sub Group (b) 

Gam — — ••• 

Barhi 

Kusar ... — 

Gstntt ••• ••• 

Tatra - — ~ 

Bhandaxi — — 

Others - 

ROUP IT.— Unelean Sudras 
Tanti — ... — 

Gola ... — **• 

Others — ... ••• 


2 * 63,167 


1,935,581 


19 , 555,137 

1 . 0 S 3.701 

1.053,701 

2 , 600/102 

l.ltMta 

328,463 

1,103,175 

22,151 

32,105 

0 , 272,630 

7 ,G 9 o , 8 a 3 

07,557 

2,532,515 

40.584 

117,513 

£53,533 

52,570 

100.155 
71,070 

132.020 

555.155 
£07,061 

1,267,009 

976,111 

299.4S1 


G, 146, 640 
404,681 
491, ea 
960*70 

159,456 
71S.S4S 
42,033 
1 , 827,784 
999 , 3(77 
8*5,773 
34,875 
50 "50 
€7,769 
828,41 7 

139,714 

51,024 

61,177 

*30,637 

40,570 

161,970 

3,025 

306*66 



BIHAR. 



Sub Group lb) 


Barhi 

Hsjjsn _ ... 

Knmhar 

Lohar _ 

Sonar „ 

Others 

GROUP IT.— Inferior Sudras 
Bind _ 


GROUP T.— Unelean casta 
Bhniya 

Chamar _ 

Dkoba ’ — — 

Dcsadh „ ,» _ 

Khatare 

JIusahsr _ — 

Bui _ 

Tatars _ ... — 

Others _ ~ 

GROUP TI.— Scavengers and filth 
eaters. 

Dora _ 

Others „ 


ORISSA. 



100 

100 

9'6 

100 

S-6 

100 

18S 

20 

3*7 

76 

14*0 

4 

0*8 

100 

35*5 

G4r7 

19-4 

45*3 

18*4 

1*9 

0-7 

2-S 

1*0 

3-7 

1*3 

45*3 

16‘1 

7’6 

2-7 

2-S ' 

ro 

3-3 

1*2 

23-6 

8*3' 

2*2 

0*8 

i-6 

2-0 

O’* 

0*1 

100 

S9 

65 

3-3 

SD 

1*2 

25 

1*4 


GROUP T.— Castes whose touch 
defiles. 

Tel! _ ... „ 

Knmhar .. ... — 

Barhi M «. M 

Herat ... .. _ 

Jjrotish ._ 

Others _ — — 

GROUP TI.— Carta that eat fowls 
and drink spirits. 

Sub Group (a) 

Chamar m w 

Others 

Sub Group (bj ~- 
Dhoba ... — — 

Bazzri _ — 

Gofcha « ~ 

Others M •- 

S*ih Group (c) 

Sandra MI M . 

Others w ^ - 

GROUP TH.— Reef caters and Sca- 
vengers. 

Tan M — — -~ 

Bari — — — — 

Others — _. ... ••• 


1 * 78*03 
217,753 
3S0.2S3 
231,733 
255.927 
173,468 
239,633 
2 * 92*08 
135,794 
142447 
235,621 
153,065 
SS9.29S 
313479 
1C9.SS9 
671.557 
375.93S 
4 , 098/473 
2(3,653 
Ml, 322 
196,676 
1,175471 
1(2,965 
605,491 
151,607 
424,889 
231.05S 
160*68 


680*46 


77,136 

649,159 


6,iOS I 
350*78 | 


162*33 

151461 

10,873 

438,766 



Kote.— Minor cutes not shown in the carte precedence list hare teen left cat c! accomt altogether. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Variation in Caste, Tbibe, etc., since 1872. 



Caste, Tbibe 
ob 

Bice. 


Ahi r and Goala 
Babhan ... 

BaShnab (Bairagi) ... 

Baniya* n, 

Baifi *m ••• 

Barni ... 

Bauri 

Bbandari* 

Bhuiya 
Shumij 
Bind 

Brahman . 

Chain , .. — 

Chamar and Jlucrn ... 
Chasa 

Dhannk 

Dhoba 

Dom 

Dosadh 

Gandhabanik* 

Glare ri 

Gaur* 

Gond 

Gonrhi 

Gnria , ... •«• 

HajjamandNapit ... 
Halwai* 

Hari 

Ho 

Joei and Jngi* ... 

Kahar ••• 

Kaibartta ... ... 

H>l n ... ... 

Kalwar* '... ... 

Kamar and Ixrhar ... 
Kandh 


Mayra 

Honda 

Hnsahar 

Namasndra (Chandal) 

Nnniya ... 

Orson ... 

Fan (Panika) 

Fasi 

Pod 

Baibaasr (Koch) 
Bajpnt (Chhatri) 

Eajn 


Enbamabanii* ., 
Sadrs* ... 

Snnxi or Shaba 
Sntradhar (Chhntar)* 

Tanti and Tatwa 
Tell and TiU 
Tipara 
Tiyar 


1901. 1891. 18S1. 1871. 



3,828,938 

1,1*4,162 

1,032,003 

160,707 


2,870,003 

129,002 

1,626,737 

815,773 

093,639 

666,371 

358,747 

1,176,871 


371,616 

385,022 

374,906 

685,366 

2,454,655 


3,835,105 

1,222,674 

804,900 

464,067 


189,456 

1,317,831 

372,618 

718,813 

104,752 

101,609 

102,905 

1,267,009 

82,261 

745,337 

1,396,409 

109,898 


147,818 

351,623 

605,797 

1,860,914 


404,921 
2,065,932 
1,397,020 
U0, 293 

159,698 

678,473 

1,630,143 

245,517 


946,463 

1,395,359 

101,608 

267,260 


3,679,418 

1,031,601 

768,870 

663,032 


3,171,795 

1,013,524 

695,259 

522,766 


2,801,118 

116,063 

1,497,267 

670,757 

676,150 

573,463 

347,782 

1,193,878 


2,754,100 

95,318 

1,403,037 

634,061 

641,923 

653,453 

343.216 

1,134,383 


8,439,005 

103,950 

1,177,234 

4S3.433 


PEBCEKTAOE OP VAEIATIOX 
WCKEASE (+) OB BICBEABE (-) 


1891—1901. 1881-01. 1872-81. 


018 + 714 + 12-85 

C-42 + 18-63 + 1-77 

+ 28-21 + 6-35 + 8-86 

+ 0-57 - 18-30 + 8-00 

715 - (314 + 352-90 

+ 0-30 - 89-92 + W02 

+ 17-18 + 1418 - 2371 

+ 773 + 14-41 + 18-61 


+ 8-00 

+ 32-63 + 7-94 + 

+ 7 16 + 35-60 + 

+ 1-80 - 0-34 + 

+ 2-67 + 170 + 

+ 1114 + 21-77 - 

+ 8-C3 + C33 + 

+ 28-03 + 25-63 + 

+ 3-01 + 6-31 + 

- 1-23 + 3-63 + 

+ 315 + 1-32 + 

1-50 + 6-24 + 


PEBCEKT- 

AOEOPNet 

VARIATION 

I2TCBEA8E 


281,605 

160,229 

406,473 

621,170 

2,231,500 


+ 13-64 

- 5-83 - 5-31 

+ 0-11 + 4-21 

+ 35-31 - 6-93 

- 29-39 + 204*25 

+ 8-20 

- 2-31 - 8-42 + 

3-11 

+ 5-90 - 0-45 + 

+ 156-29 

+ 19-33 

+ 270 

- 10-09 


- 6-23 
+ 111-33 
+ 9-02 
+ 181-40 


130,220 

1,466,743 

359,435 

631,272 




+ 12-35 


+ 1S-01 

+ 27-23 


6-26 
+ 3*41 

- 1279 

+ 34-78 

- 132-11 
+ 17077 

8-57 
+ 1034 

+ 14-65 

+ 14-95 

+ 26 66 


0-84 
+ 40-90 

+ 13-96 

+ 106-60 

+ 23570 

- 4971 

+ 26-53 

+ 4-82 

+ 2370 

- 81-04 

- 3-51 

+ 32-82 

+ 1V18 

+ 32-07 

+ 14-42 

.+ 10776 

+ 64-33 

- 15-39 

- 77-97 

- 47J 


+ 7375 

- 29-13 


- 1279 

+ 4-94 

+ 462*18 

- 44 '56 


+ 4*63 

+ 7-23 

+ 6-24 

- 9-33 


4- 20-71 

+ 12-63 

+ 49-41 

- 1071 

+ 4-92 

+ 23-33 


+ 5572 

+ 43-30 

+ 6171 

+ 14-45 

+ 17-91 

+ 18-36 

+ 3979 

+ 74-92 

+ 20-C3 

+ 18-42 

+ 1178 

+ 23-55 

078 
+ 9-59 

+ 29-02 

+ 131-55 

+ 4076 


+ 16-46 


275 
+ 25-61 

+ 6*38 


+ 4777 

+ 6-95 

+ 12*34 

+ 9-92 

+ 67-01 

- 3-93 

+ 27-50 

+ 57-62 

+ 9778 

4- 40*91 

+ 99*94 

+ 16-03 

+ 116-43 
+ 2270 

+ 4576 

+ 9171 

+ 15-33 

- 13-87 

- 673 
+ 2,331-25 

+ 60-39 

+ 10075 
+ 40-47 

+ 2377 

+ 61-77 

+ 145-31 
+ 7S-41 


+ 6S-C9 

+ 65-83 

+ 13-42 

+ 210-87 

+ 101-22 

- 13-80 

+ 93-32 

3-07 

+ 23-11 

+ 27171 

- 23-42 
+ 473 

+ 7-93 
+ 1579 

+ 661-89 

- 30-61 


’ jn^eincluded Gandhabanik and Snbarnabanik in 1881. 

Jihanaari.— Included with Kapit in 1881. 

Gasd/iaiisnlfc, — See ,l Baniya.*’ 

Ga<n a (orthe t S^ e ^ttS > ?tetem^l aa41831 ‘ “ Orissa and the Orta States hare been assumed to be 

1SS1 - *“ taW T ^ 21a?™- 

f ZlZZZton ,vhen * was P»l»bly amalgamated with Snnri. 

^Su dra.— There are none of this caste in Orissa. The 89,753 persons shown there in 1891 refer partly to Sndha and partly to 
ffufradfiar,— Hot shown in 1881. Probably added to BarM. 
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CkapUr JEH. 

OCC UPATIOJSS. 


Introductory Remarks. 


S9S. The statistics regarding occupations will be found in Tables XY and 

XVI. The former table is divided into four parts, 


l.EFSSEKCE TO STATISTICS. 


viz 


persons following each 


A. — General summary, showing the number of 
occupation shown in the classified scheme of occupations to be presently 
referred to, in the Province, as a whole (British Territory only), in the 
Feudatory States, and in cities. 

B. — Details for districts and states for all occupations which form the 
means of subsistence of m«re than 1,000 persons in any district. 

C. — Distribution of occupations by religion. 

D. —Subsidiary occupations followed by persons who are mainly 
dependent on agriculture. 

In Table XVI occupation is combined with caste. Only the more numer- 
ous castes are dealt with, and for each of these the actual workers are 
distributed according to the 24 Orders, or main groups of occupations, shown in 
the classified scheme. The number of persons following the actual tradi- 
tional occupation of the caste is shown in notes at the foot of the Table, and 
an Appendix is added showing the distribution by caste of the persons 
who follow certain important pursuits. 

At the end of this chapter will be found the following Subsidiary Tables, 
in which the more impoitant features of the statistics are presented in a more 
readable form than iu the voluminous tables above referred to, which occupy 
198 closely printed pages or two-thirds of the total space taken up by all 
the other tables put together: — 

Subsidiary Table J. — General distribution by occupation. 

Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the Agricultural, Industrial, Com- 
mercial and Professional population by natural divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table III — Selected occupations, 1901 and 1891. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Occupations of females by Orders, and certain 
selected Sub-orders and Groups. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Occupations combined with Agriculture. 

Subsidiary Table VI, — Occupations by religion for Sub-orders and selected 
Groups. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Occupations of certain selected castes. 

Subsidiary Tabic VIII. — Distribution by Caste or Race of Government 
officers of certain Departments. 

899. The classified scheme of occupations prescribed by the Census Commis- 
sioner is a very elaborate one. All occupations 

Occcfatios scheme. Qre divided into eight main Classes; these classes 

are subdivided into 24 Orders and 79 Sub-orders, and the sub-orders are further 
subdivided into 520 Groups. The general features of the scheme differ hut 
very slightly from those of the previous census. An attempt has been made to 
distinguish makers from sellers, and persons who work in factories from those 
who work at home, but it is doubtful whether the results obtained are of much 
value. So far as village occupations are concerned, their most characteristic 
feature is that the same person both makes and sells. The confectioner, for 
example, makes his sweets and sells them ; the potter retails the earthen vessels 
which he moulds ; the person who makes bangles is the same as the person who 
sells them, and the fisherman usually himself sells the fish, which he catches. 
The principle which I followed was to class as ‘makers’ all persons who were 
entered in tire schedules, either as making, or as both making and selling, any 
article, and to show as * sellers ’ only those who were entered merely as selling 
it, but it is probable that many of the latter were also in reality makers of the 
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sold. and were described merely as sellers owing to the want of accuracy 
on the part of the enumerators. It was still more difficult to apply m practice 
the distinction between factories and home industries, easy as it may seem in 
rhcorv. Special instructions were issued to the enumerators to note clearly 
whether the persons engaged in each industry worked a,t home or in factories, 
but. in spite of this, the entries wore often so vague that it was impossible to say 

which was meant. . 

000. The vagueness of the return of occupations was unfortunately by no 
i: ' means confined to cases of the kind noted above, 

Vigce ryiEits is schedules. arL( j[ en tries such as isaraddr (farmer), peon, 

contractor, mistri (artificer), coolie and chdkari{ service) were unfortunately very 
common. There were numerous other entries which, though not so vague 
ns the above, could still be classed under several different heads of the 
scheme, such as railway coolie, doctor (unspecified), mendicancy (unspecified), 
engineer, service in mill, cloth-seller, Icrishi niajtir , go-raJcshyaJc, Tcaila-bikruy 
(kaila means ‘ charcoal ’ as well as ‘coal’), wood-seller and the like. Many 
of these were most difficult to deal with, and although a clue was often 
furnished by the locality where the person was enumerated, or by the caste, 
sex and other entries on the slip relating to him, it was inevitable that there 
should be a considerable amount of guessing, and it would be absurd to 
pretend that in every case the persons concerned were assigned to the right 
groups in the occupation scheme. All that can be said is that we did the best 
wo could, and that, considering the large numbers dealt with, it may be hoped 
that the mistakes which occurred to some extent cancelled one another. 

There were other entries which, though vague in themselves, could usually 
be classified aright with reference to the caste column. Thus in Bihar 
the -word jajm&nhar was frequently shown as the occupation of Br&hmans, 
Hnjjams, Dhobis, Mehtars, Ghamars and Dorns. The term indicates that the 
person concerned carries on his traditional caste occupation and has the right 
to bo employed by certain persons and to receive from them the customary 
fees. Consequently all that was necessary was to refer to the caste column 
in order to find out whether the person concerned was a priest or a barber or a 
washerman, etc., as the case might be. Brit is another term very similar 
to jajmunkur, with this difference, that it connotes a small grant of land held 
rent-free from the landlord as a consideration for services rendered. Basil 
kiimanu or mahalladdri has a somewhat similar meaning, but this term i3 
applied more specially (o the Dorns, who remove dead bodies, and their 
females, who act as midwives. There were again other entries which at first 
sight seemed quite incomprehensible, but which in the end we were often 
able to find the meaning of. Some of these weremerely English words in a 
vernacular dress, such as ‘ buchnr ’ (butcher), but others gave much trouble and 
it was not always that the proper meaning could be traced. Sdrjjdn sdheber 
mirkdmUd is an instance of an entry which required a good deal of puzzling 
over before it was discovered to refer to a marker on a rifle range. So also 
rrl Irikmyun which proved to stand for ‘brakesman’ and nayentri (no entry) 
which an officious copyist had noted on a slip for a person whose moans of 
subsistence had not been recorded by the enumeratox*. 

901. But our difficulties did not end here. The occupation scheme deals 

Mjxed Occrr-LTioss. a number of special occupations, but it does not, 

’ as a rule, provide for coses where, as often happens 

in practice, the occupations are of a mixed character, and these had to be 
rts-iuned. more or less arbitrarily, to one or other of several special heads shown 
:n the scheme under each of which they might be classed with almost equal 
propriety." A grain-dealer, for example, finds a place in one group of the 
occupation scheme and a cloth-dealer in another, but nothing is more common 
than to find a man combining the two occupations. The m&li or gardener often 
combines with his traditional occupation the making of flowers from pith and of 
itryu-arks. So also, money-lending and cloth-dealing generally go together. 

Inc p.rsnn* employed in the rural police force have usually somo° other 
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employment as well, but in the main occupation table only the principal' one is 
shown. The result is, as will be seen in paragraph 90 7, that the . number 
of persons, returned as Tillage watchmen at the census, is far smaller' than 
the number actually employed, as shown in the police returns. There are also 
certain recognised shops which have no corresponding equivalent in English and 
which are not provided for in the occupation scheme. Of these, the most 
important in this Province ns that known as a manohdri dokan. In 1891 the 
keepers of such shops appear to have been treated as stationers; but 
although stationery is sold, this is by no means the only, or indeed the most 
important, class of goods dealt in. Amongst other articles may he mentioned 
clocks, chairs, glass, glass bangles, looking-glasses, enamelled plates, toys, 
biscuits, caps, buttons, stockings, handkerchiefs, shoes, brushes, woollen goods, 
tobacco, soap, perfumery, tin boxes, walking-sticks, and huhhdi. This sort 
of shop is so common that I opened a special head for it and parchun dohdn, 
its Bihar equivalent. Another well-known class of shop in Bengal Proper 
is that known as td labaner dokan (salt and oil shop). In these shops, in 
addition to salt and oil, rice, pulse, and treacle are often sold. The shop does 
not exactly correspond to a grocer’s, but the resemblance is sufficiently close, 
and I accordingly classed the people who own such shops as grocers. I 
also treated as grocers the keepers of the shops known in Bihar as pansdri 
dokan, where salt, pepper, turmeric, spices, dyes, tea, and medicines are 
exposed for sale, ana the khiehari farosh, or vendor of rice, dal, fuel, oil, salt, 
tobacco, and molasses. 

Not only was there much uncertainty in assigning to a particular 
group persons returned as living by these mixed occupations not provided 
for in the scheme, but it was often clear that the occupation named by the enum- 
erator was only one of several actually followed. Thus a Dom is a scavenger 
and a drummer as well as a basket-maker, and bis wife is a midwife, but he 
would usually be entered under only one of these heads. Many persons 
who deal in various kinds of goods and also lend money were often returned 
either as money-lenders or as dealers in some special article. Moreover, the 
census refers to a man’s occupation on a particular day. There are separate 
heads in the occupation scheme for agricultural labourers, ^dft-i-bearers, earth- 
workers, porters, tank-diggers, paddy-huskers, road and railway labourers, etc. 
The same man may, and often does, at different seasons, follow all these forms of 
employment in turn, but only one of them will find a place in the census returns. 

902. We had to classify as best we could the various occupations 

returned which were not covered by any of the 
Occm-ioys xor shows is- entries in the occupation scheme, such as umbrella- 

SCHfiTB. • Jit * • 

repairers, torcii-bearers m marriage processions, 
vendors of Fuller s earth, castrators of animals, makers of wooden sandals, 
catchers and sellers of snakes, collectors and sellers of the water-weed used 
for refining sugar, cleaners, sellers of oil-cake and of pad: hold (earth-cakes 
eaten by pregnant women), electrical engineers and workmen, sycophants,* 
devil-drivers, mica miners, g&ritrdld touts, t etc. In a few cases, where the 
occupation was important, or the number of persons returned was consider- 
able, a new jjroup was opened, but. as a rule, the items were classed under 
the most appropriate head available in the prescribed scheme.^ The makers 
of wooden sandals, for example, were treated as carpenters. 

903. It will thus appear that, in spite of the elaborate nature of the classi- 

fied scheme of occupations, there was ample scope 
Method or cussirriso occc- f or differences of opinion ; and if the head of each 
patioss. census office had been left to deal finally with 


• The sycophant, is a Langer-ca of wealthy natninisrs, whose business it is to flatter his 

patron and Hod his varions ro>d qualities. 

t The giriwala's tout, or dcWi^ari. is tie boy who frequents railway stations and tries to get people 
to co in particular hackney carriages, for which, if not 'rewarded by the traveller, he receives a small 
commission mom the driver. * . 

* When the occuuatioa scheme for the next census is issued, it would be advisable to give a complete 
list in Use vernacular of all the occupations actually found in the schedules on the present occasion, and net 
merely of the items speciallv provided for in the scheme, with rhe number of the heading unner which each 
should be grouped. This should be done by the Provincial Superintendents, each for his own Province ; 
and to allow of its timely preparation, the general scheme should be prescribed at least six months before 
the census is taken. 
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the various questions that came up regarding the classification of the entries 
found in the schedules, there might have been marked variations in the 
procedure followed in different parts of the Province. In order to preserve 
uniformity as far as possible, I passed orders myself on every doubtful point. 
The Deputy Superintendents submitted for my decision all cases which were 
not absolutely clear, and their references, with my replies, were circulated to all 
the offices in a series of ‘ Questions and Answers.’* In addition to this, alpha- 
betical lists of the actual entries found in the schedules were prepared in each 
census office and submitted for my inspection, with the number of the group 
selected for each occupation noted against it. After I had passed, these lists, 
they were lithographed or printed, and circulated to other offices in the same 
lancmao-e for information. From time to time, as fresh occupations came 
to light, supplementary lists were prepared and submitted to me, after which 
they were incorporated in the original index of the office concerned. These 
indices have been carefully preserved, and should be of great use at the next 
census.! 

904. But in spite of all the care taken to ensure accuracy and uniformity, 

there was still a loop-hole for serious mistakes. 

Eheoss is coiimATios. j myself decided on the number of the. group to be 

given to each occupation, but the practical application of the orders was neces- 
sarily left to subordinates, who examined the sorters’ tickets and marked against 
each occupation the number of the group shown against it in the index. 
Items bearing the same group-number were then added together, and the 
entries in each ticket were added up to obtain the district total. The possi- 
bilities of error were threefold. In the first place, the sorter might neglect- 
the rule requiring each occupation to be entered on his ticket exactly as it was 
found in the schedules, and add together items which, though apparently 
very similar, yet belonged to different groups in the scheme. Secondly, the 
men who affixed the group-numbers might rely on their memory and so make 
mistakes, and, thirdly, the process of compiling such a vast array of separate 
items was a very elaborate one, and there was a great danger of mispostings 
Thanks to the slip sj'atom, it is believed that the errors due to these causes were 
fewer than ever before. In spite of the fact that 520 distinct occupations were 
shown in tho classified scheme, the great bulk of the population was returned 
under a few simple heads, and it was arranged that these should be dealt with 
first. The ordinary sorters were given a list of the more common occupations 
and told to sort only those slips the occupations shown on which belonged to one 
or other of these heads, and to place all other slips in a separate heap. In this 
way more than four-fifths of the total population were finally dealt with. For the 
sorting of the remaining slips, selected men were employed on better pay under 
specially -chosen supervisors. The attention of the Deputy Superintendents was 
concentrated mainly on this part of the work, and it was checked as carefully as 
possible. The male and female slips were Borted separately, and a comparison 
of the results for each afforded a valuable means of detecting mistakes. When 
the district totals had been prepared, they were sent with tho sorters’ tickets, and 
tabulation _ registers to my office, where the figures were again examined in as 
much detail as was possible in the time available. In addition to the check in 
my office, I examined tho entries my self with special reference to the corre- 
sponding details for 1891, and where marked discrepancies were noticed, or 
whero the results for any reason seemed improbable, the figures on which 

. * The classification in respect of tho districts doalt with in the Bhagalpur Census offico was not always 

»n accordance with tho general standard. Instances came to my notice when passing tho tables for 
compilation, where occupations had been classified without reference to me, and it was not always possible 
that lo remove the cojisoqucnt difference? in procedure. J v 

f This system of centralising tho classification yua found in some caRes to present difficulties duo to 
the -varying meaning ol the same word m different parts of the Province. Thus lepdri was found to mesn 
w one place a general merchant, in another an ifireirmt . -i _ % 



- r 7 — 7 ~ on uratfUar la usually a Wai OhOllSmnaTi ^chr 

fy’ 1 ,-"’’ a e-miniSMon for tho storage of gooes, bnt sometimes be himself it the dealer. Pvjiri generally 
]uesr. » a pric*t, hut when used wiih reference to Oiiya Brahmans, it means u cook. J & 3 

. . i , s ctcc< 0! ] errors in classification due to these locnl differences in meaning, the Donutv Sancrin 
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tlioy were based wero traced back to the tickets,* In this way many mistakes 
were removed, .but although everything possible was done to ensure accuracy, 
^ impossible to bo confident that the tables are absolutely free from mistakes.'}' 
All that can be assorted is that, so far as errors in tabulating the results are 
concerned, they nro < probably far fewer than they must have been under the 
system of compilation in vogue before the present census; that they are 
confined to the smaller itoms, and that, so far as the main heads which were 
separately dealt with are concerned, there has been no appreciable inaccuracy. 
Somo allowance must, however, be made for errors due to the vagueness of 
many of the original entries in the schedules, the incompleteness of many 
other entries, and tho necessity of assigning mixed occupations, covering 
several distinct groups in tho scheme, to one group in particular. ° 

905. This brings mo to a point on which it is necessary to lay special 

stress, viz., the desirability of greatly simplifyino- 
cw«iric'no”“wcTOr >Sr ° F tlie schcme of classification at future censuses/ Ju 

his General Report on the Census of India in 1891, 

(page ST) Mr. Baines wrote : 


It may bo gathered from these remarks that a high value is not attached to the results 
of the census of occupation. This is true, and the opinion is not confined to those who 
have had tho administration of tho operation in India alone. In some of the countries in 
Europe the -subject is excluded altogether from tho enumeration, and in one at least, which 
need not bo named, mnch forethought and many elaborate instructions were rewarded by 
results which tho census authorities thought it advisable not to mislead the public, by 
including with the rest. In Germany, as well as in the United States, it has been decided 
that a comprehensive industrial survey, obtained by dint of detailed enquiry, spread over 
a considerable time, is preferable to tho rough and ready return which is all that it fall* 
within the capacity of a synchronous census to furnish. 

Similarly, in the report on tho Census of England and Wales in 1S91 (page 35) 
it is said that : — 


A census . . . does not supply data which are suitable for minute classification 
or admit of profitable examination in detail. The most that it is reasonable to expect 
from data so collected is that they shall give tho means of drawing such a picture of the 
occupational distribution of tho people as shall he fairly true in its main lines, though little 
value can bo attached to tho detailed features. It is not wise to demand from a material a 
result for the production of which it is unsuited. 


In a paper read before tho Royal Statistical Society^ Mr. Baines repeated 
the opinion that detailed information as to the industrial organisation of a 
country cannot be obtained by the machinery of the general census, and in the 
discussion which followed the reading of this paper, Sir Robert Giffen 
expressed ngreement with Mr. Baines as to the undesirability of attempting to 
do much regarding occupations in an ordinary census aud admitted that, if an 
elaborate enquiry wero desired, it could on l)” be carried out by a separate 
proceeding, quite outside the census and conducted by a different staff. 

If such is the case in Europe it seems obvious that in India a detailed 

classification of occupations is even 
less likely to furnish satisfactory 
results, while it tends to obscure the 
main facts which a less elaborate 
method would bring out. ' At the 
same time it adds enormously to the 
expense of the undertaking, and it 
would certainly be no exaggeration to 
say that from one-third to a quarter of 
the entire expenditure on tne census 
operations was incurred on the com- 
pilation of the occupation tables. An 
analvsis of the figures shows thss 


Group. 


*!. 

£>. 

C.\ 

6V. 

T3. 

73. 

€?. 

ICC. 

Hi. 

S72. 

;♦». 

KH. 

513. 


Herdsmen — 

Kent receiver* •„ 

Bent ppri - 

1'arn servant* ~ 

Vield labourer* 

Barbers 

Indoor servants 
Cow end buS&lo keepers 
yiiht mrn fltbeurers 
Fiih dealers ... 

Hire pounder* and busters 
Grocer*, etc.. 

Cotton weavers ... — 

Priests ~ — — 

General Labour 

Mcnafcaxcy _ 


Total 


Number of 
persons. 


530.517 

1,476,411 

46,163.433 

■401,073 

4,3i\ess 

4 -U.523 
493.533 
41S.632 
54-3,611 
673,614 
422,346 
4*4,105 
901,162 
436,2 * J 
6,346, $43 
479/37 


ej.6l?,723 


about six-sevenths of the total population {British Territory only) hss E *** 
classed under one or other of 26 groups ss noted in the margin. The r==*jf 
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of these groups would be still smaller, and the population contained in; them 
would be even greater, if we added together items which are not really distinct. 
For example fishermen and fish-dealers cannot properly be treated as distinct 
occupations* and it would be: better to- amalgamate them, and also boat and 
barge men, under which head 247,2o<5 persons have been shown. Similarly 
it is inadvisable to attempt to distinguish between the different classes 

of landless labourers. It wrb found 
in practice very difficult to say 
whether any particular entry referred 
to a farm servant or field labourer, 
and it has already been stated that 
the' same person may be, and often 
is, at different times a farm labourer, 
a rice pounder, a p&lki- bearer, an 
earth-worker, etc. Moreover many, 
who were returned simply as ‘coolie’ and so had to be relegated to. the category 
of * general labourers, 5 were doubtless, at the time of the enumeration, working 
in the fields, or on some kind of earth- work or the like, for which a special head 
is provided in the scheme, and the figures recorded against these special heads 
are, therefore, incorrect. It would be better to show all classes of landless 
labourers together, in which case this group alone would account for about 
11 millions of the total population. It seems to me that if the occupation 
scheme were limited to about 30 beads (which might be printed on the 
sorters’ tickets) we should obtain, at a tithe of the cost, a far more accurate 
distribution of the population according to the main heads of occupation, and 
this is all which can reasonably be expected from a synchronous census. It has 
already been shown that accurate detailed statistics are not to be expected, and 
if they are required for any particular occupation, the information Bhould be 
sought elsewhere,! or made the subject of a separate enquiry on different lines. 


Group. 

Number of 
persons. 

33. Farm servants ... ... ... 

39. Field labourers 

103. Bice-pounders 

430. Falki-bearers 

441. Porters ... . ... . 

74. (Sab-order) earth-work ... ... 

301. General labour 

401.073 

4,310,038 

422,346 

184,161 

46,060 

210,305 

6,316,343 

Total ... 

10,051,626 


Comparison with 1891. 

V 

906. In previous chapters the statistics have been treated, first from the 

statical, and then from the dynamical point of view, 

Gbnehal Remakes. the results of the present census have in 

the first instance been examined by themselves, and the changes which have 
taken place since previous enumerations have been dealt with afterwards. In the 
present chapter the procedure will be reversed, partly because the discussion of 
the comparative results will lend support to the plea set up for a simplification 
of the occupation scheme, and partly because it will throw light on the system 
of classification adopted, which it is desirable should be clearly understood 
before any conclusions are drawn from the figures for the present census. 

The classification of occupations previous to the last census was based on 
such a different system that it is quite impossible to institute any comparison of 
the results, and although' the general scheme at the present census follows that 
of 1891 closely in most respects, there have been several important alterations, 
both in the scheme and in the method of classification adopted, which 
make it impossible to draw many definite conclusions from the variations 
disclosed by the figures. This should he borne in mind when comparing the 
number of persons shown against each group at the two censuses in Subsidiary 
Table No. 111. The following notes on the comparative statistics will show 
that the differences disclosed by such a comparison -are due to artificial causes 
almost as fiequeutly aB to genuine changes in the actual conditions. 

The most important change of system in dealing with the results is in 
connection with occupations combined with agriculture. In 1891 all such 

* A lew sections o£ the fishing community catch fish but do not retail them, and a few others expose 
them for sale, but do not catch them ; but the majority of the fishing fraternity both catch and sell. 

f for factories, coal-mines, tea gardens and other large industries, full information will be found in 
various special returns and in the annunl reports of the Director-General of Statistics. The strength 
of the Civil and Military Services can ho ascertained from the Civil and Army lists and other official publi- 
cations. Similarly the number of persons employed in tbo post office, telegraph, forest and other depart- 
ments of the State could be gleaned far more accurately from special returns propared dcpartmentally. 
Information regarding villago chaukidars should bo obtained from the police, and regarding Borvico 
uudc» local bodies, including sanitary service, from statements prepared by the local bodies con- 
c. C0 .“?- taS “fiooddeal of information regarding the more important commercial 

occupations. Statistics of this kind might well be collected in connection with the census, but they should 
bo obtained in the manner here indicated and not through the agency of the enumerators 
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occupations wore tabulated for tho general occupation tablo under tho non- 
ngricultural head, and a separate tablo was prepared of nil occupations 
combined with agriculture, whereas, nt the present census, the}' have been 
tabulated according to tho principal occupation, whether agricultural or other- 
wise, and columns have been added to show the number of persons whoso chief 
means of livelihood is non-ngriculiurni but who depend partly on agriculture as 
a subsidiary occupation, while tho separate table of occupations combined with 
agriculture denis only with the subsidiary pursuits of those of whom agriculture 
is (he chief source of income, in other words tho persons shown at the present 
ccUmis ns rent-payers and rent -receivers represent the total number who 
n turned these occupations as their principal means of support, whereas, in 
1891, the corresponding groups included only those who subsisted on these 
pursuits nml nothing else. Tho result is that* more than a million and a half 
p-ri-ons have be n classed under these two heads who, according to the system 
in uguo in IfcfU, would have been entered in tho main occupation table under 
other heads. 
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bO?. The result of this change of system is apparent in all parts of the 
.. j i. v Occupation Table, in Order I there has been a 

. - *— -t- 1 -* marked increase in the number of ofiiccrB of 
(iovernment and rletks under Government and District Boards and Municipal- 
ities and their families, and a heavy falling oft undertho heads ‘village account- 
ants’ and 4 watchmen and other village servants.’ Mnnv, if not most, of the 
:at«:i»i- and rural police have some second occupation, and where the latter 
ms been returned a* tluir principal means of support, they have, at the present 

census, been tabulated under that head. In 1891, 
on tho other band, when tho second occupation was 
agricultural, they were shown in Order I in the 
main occupation table. It will bo seen from tho 
star* au nt in the margin that tho number of persons 
who returned their employment in the rural police 
force as their principal means of support is far 
smaller than the number actually entertained. Tho 
difference is due, in a great measure, to the fact 
that in many cases agriculture was entered as the 
principal tm arts of sub-btence, ami it will bo seen from Tablo XVD that tho 
number of cultivators and field labourers who were shown ns partially depend- 
ent on their earnings as village watchmen was not less than 60,434. If these 
b> added the discrepancy between the two sets of figures is greatly reduced. 
'J here would of cour.-e be others whose main occupation was returned as some- 
thing the, such as fishing, /’d/Zi-bcaring, or general labour, but of such dual 
occupations no record was kept. I have entered into this particular discre- 
pancy nt some length, partly because tho police statistics arc available with 
winch to compare the census figures, and partly because in Table XVD, which 
was not compiled according to the full scheme, a sepnratc head was reserved 
for village watchmen. 

908. In Order IV there arc several noticeable varintious between tho results 

of the last two enumerations. Cattle-breeders 
4,11 ! e J'~J’ iOV1MON **° show a marked dt crease, while the number of herds- 
* 4 " r 4 JJ * 5 • men is far greater than it was ten years previously. 

The difference is due in part to tho ambiguity of the terms used in the 
schedules'. The word go-rakslya £, for example, may mean either a cattle- 

breeder or a herdsman. It probably refers more 
often to tho latter and was treated accordingly at 
tho piesent census, but in 1891 it was, apparently, 
in some districts at least, taken as tho equivalent 
of cattle-breeder. The majority of the persons 
shown as cattle breeders in 1S91 were returned 
in the Presidency, Orissa and Burdwan divisions, 
where tho occupation is comparatively rare,* and 
it is hero that tho greater part of the difference 
But oven if cattle-breeders and 
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between the two sets of 


figures is found. 


• Of the I'Mtotis shown as eattle-hrceilers in tho Presidency Division, N'adia alone contributed 
y.<i h 'S thin 2-l.ltif. 
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herdsmen bo taken together the present figures are far in excess of those of 
1891 This is owing to the stress which was laid on the rule that woman and 
children who work at any occupation, of whatever kind, not being merely an 
amusement or of a purely domestic character, such as cooking, must bo entered 
accordingly, whether they earn wngos or not.” Boys who horded their 
parents’ cattle were consequently often shown as herdsmen, whereas at the 
previous census they were probably outered as dopondent on their parents 
occupation. 

909. The great increase under tlio two mam heads of Order V — Agriculture, 
, vis., rent-receivers and rent-payers, has already been 

Obdbb V. Aoiiioultube. explained. On the presont occasion these heads 

include all persons who returned them as their chiof moans of livelihood, 
whereas, in 1891, they included only those of whom they formed the solo 
occupation.* It is also due in part to tho greater caro which is taken at each 
succeeding census, to securo correct entries in tho schedules. Tho natural 
inclination of tho peoplo is to return their traditional caste occupation, *.<?., the 
Dhoha, when asked what his occupation is, says * DhoM ’ or washerman, the 
Barlii says ‘Barlii’ or carpenter, and soon, although in fact thoy may live 
mainly by cultivation. Tho extent to which such mistakes are eliminated varies 
with tho amount of supervision exorcised, and this was certainly greater at tho 
present census than on any provious occasion. Tho removal of such mistakes 
was further facilitated by the provision of separate columns in tho schodulo 
for principal and subsidiary occupation, and by tho more detailed enquiries 
which this change of procedure necessitated. 

The persons shown us farm servants and field lubourers aggregate nearly 5 
millions, compared with rather moro than a million and a half in 1891, but 
the difference is wholly due to tho transfer to thoso hoads of porsons returned 
as general labourers at the previous census; the number of tho latter is now 
well under 6 millions compared with nearly 9 millions ton years earlier. I 
have already pointed out that tho distinction botwoen thoso two heads is a 
fallacious one, and that amongst tho landless labourers tho same porson at 
different seasons of tho year earns his livelihood in different ways. 

The number of tea-garden coolies lias risen from 50,639 to 208,727, but 
here again the result is due to a more accurate return rathor than to an actual 
increase, although this, too, has been considerable^ In his report on the last 
census Mr. O’Donnell stated that tho figures then returned were far less than 
the truth. Speakiug of the statistics for Jalpaiguri ho wrote : — 


“Ouly 12,822 porsons out of a population of 681,352 in Jalpaiguri district liavo boon 
returned as lea cultivators, but they must bo supplemented by vory many amongst tho 57,633 
general labourers and 6,504 farm hands. Indeed ovou the grand total of these tlireo occu- 
pations most probably falls short of tho reality.” 


There were 35,683 acres under tea in this district in IS9 1 and the present 
area is 76,158. At a rate of l£ coolies per acre the number employed in 1891 
should have been 53,524, and the present number 1 14,237. The occupation table 
of the present census gives the number ns 113,085, while, according to tho village 
tables, the total population of all kinds enumerated on the tea estates is 133,207. 
The number of betel viue growers exceeds that returned iu 1891 by more than 
40,000, but the person who cultivates tho betel viue frequently sells tho leaf 
himselfj and it is difficult to distinguish between tho two occupations, Tho 
number of sellers of the betel leaf, who are shown in another part of the 
classified scheme (Order .VJI), has decreased considerably. The presont returns 
disclose only 14,117 fruit and vegetable-growers compared with 174,604 in 1891, 
but, on the other hand, the number of vegetable and fruit sellers, who are shown 
m Order VII, has risen from . 8,718 to 154,921. Those fluctuations .afford 
a vivid illustration of the impossibility, in this country, of drawing a distinc- 
tion between makers (or growers; and sellers, except ouly in a few special cases 
where selling forms a separate, well-defined occupation. The decrease in the 
number of fruit-sellers and fruit-growers taken together is not greater than 
would be expected from tho change of Bystem, already more than onco alluded 
to, m dealing with occupations combined with agriculture. The distinction 


?,Y D sho ' T l s . tLnt of the.ront-payors (male actual workers), 1,263,583 or 9 par oout combine 
Mrioulturo wUh sonic dlioroccupaticn. If tho totnl population rotarnod under tho Jioad • ront-payers’ 
U reduced by 9 per cont^thc number falls to about 44* million, or only about 0 por Wnt. moJo ^n 
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Ocr-rn VI — Pir.?osjit 
l'osir'Tic services. 


AND 


between agents and managers of landed estates and clerks, bailiffs, etc., thongli 
sufficiently clear in theory, is not always easy to apply in practice, and the fluc- 
tuations compared with 1891 aro due in a great measure to changes in pro- 
cedure. I reserved the former head for persons in authority, but at the 
previous census it must have included many potty zaminddri officials. The 
two heads combined show a decrease, duo to the fact that many with dual 
occupations have been treated as agriculturists at the present census. 

910. Barbers and washermen appear to be less numerous than in 1891, but 

the explanation is, to a great extent, the same as that 
just £iren, />., it is due to a different method of 
manipulating the results, and also, it may be, to 
greater success in securing correct entries in the schedules, and in combating 
the tendency of functional castes to return as their actual occupation that with 
which they aro credited by tradition. The head “Miscellaneous and Unspeci- 
fied" accounts for only 139, S39 persons compared with 1,062,919 in 1S91. As 
far as possible, we avoided classifying occupations under vague terms like this. 
Whenovor the caste, or the birth-place, or the word used* gave a fairly reliable 
clue to the precise kind of service followed, the classification was made accord- 
inglv. This probably accounts for an incrense of nearly 200,000 under the 
head ‘indoor servants, 5 and for the greater number of cooks. Moreover, in 
1S91 the important distinction between ckdhar and chdkari appears to have been 
overlooked. The former refers to domestic service, but the latter is more 
commonly employed with reference to more respectable forms of employment, 
usually clerical, either under Government or under some private employer. 
Instead, therefore, of entering persons thus returned in the Miscellaneous Group 
of Order VI, which refers to domestic and personal service, I opened a fresh 
head in Order XXIII for ‘unspecified service, 5 and this includes 215,754 
persons, most of whom, in 1S91, would have been shown in Order VI. 

21 i. The general slight decline in the number of persons following the 

avocations included in Order VII is attributable to 
<TnfctAST* II— F0C,t> ‘ D£ISE ’ xyv the transfer of a certain number, who combine these 

A * occupations with agriculture, to the agricultural 

head. There are also some fluctuations due to changes of classification. Those 
under the heads ‘betel-leaf-sellers 5 and ‘fruit-sellers 5 have already been dealt 
with. The falling off under * rice-pounders 5 has been met, to a great extent, 
by an increase under * flour-grinders. 5 

912. In Order VIII there has been a marked increase in the number of 

coal-minors, which is two and-a-half times as great as 

Oedees VIII ask IX— Light, it was ten years ago. The number of brick- and tile- 

makers and of masons and builders in Order IX is 
also considerably greater than it was in 1S9I, owing- 
to the growing prosperity of the people and the gradual replacing of wood and 
mud buildings by houses of bricks and mortar. 

913. There has been an apparent shrinkage of about 43,000 in Order XI, 

but ibis is because the keepers of the shops known as 
Oedee XI— SrrrtEHEs-AET JTano/uiri Dolan, who number 53,742, have been 
.E<jn eeuej...'. shown in Order XYIII and not as stationers. The 

reason for this change of classification has already been given (paragraph 90 1). 
Printing presses afford employment to one and-a-balf times as many persons as 
thoj T did ten j'ears ago, and the number of book-binders has risen by about 30 
per cent. These changes are probably genuine, but under some of the other 
groups the variations are, to a great extent, artificial. 

914. There has been but little apparent change in the total number of 

persons employed on textile fabrics and dress, hut 
the details differ considerably. This is owing part- 
ly to the opening of new heads, but there have also 

been a few genuine changes, amongst which the decline in the number of 
workers iu wool and cotton deserves special mention. 


Fieing and Foeage, and Bcied- 

1NGS. 


Oepse XII— Testiee Fabeics 

AND DtESS. 


* For instsEcc, e.idlvr means a servant, bnt, except in East Beneal, i: connotes indoor service, corre- 
spor.ding to that oi a * bearer * in European households, and so was classed under the head * Indoor service.” 
In Dacca, on the other hand, the meaning is wider, and there was no alternative but to relegate t>=vsn-» 
entered merely as * chdlar ’ to the head provided for unspecified domestic service. 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS. 


915. Most of the village industries show a falling-off. It is slight in 

respect of "brass, copper, and bell-metal workers, but 
Vabious Abtisan Gboots. ^ cag0 0 f potters, carpenters, and shoe-makers it 

is very considerable. There is not much room for difference of opinion as to 
the proper classification of these occupations, but there is another factor which 
has probably resulted in making the difference in the figures more marked than 
it really is. I refer to the tendency of functional groups to return their tradi- 
tional caste occupation to which reference has already been made. A man of 
a weaving caste will often call himself a weaver, even when his main source of 
income is derived from agriculture or some other employment, and there are 
reasons for believing that this source of error was removed to a greater extent on 
this than on previous occasions. The change of system in dealing with occu- 
pations combined with agriculture has also affected the figures to a considerable 
extent. At the same time it seems certain that machine-made goods are 
gradually replacing those made by hand in the villages. Shoes of English 
manufacture* are rapidly displacing the country-made article, at least amongst 
the better classes ; cheap cotton cloth from Manchester, known as mdrhin , is 
supplanting the stronger but more costly country cloth; amongst Muhammadans 
Chinaware is being used instead of the local potter’s earthen vessels, and knives, 
axes, etc-, from Sheffield and the Continent are ousting the rougher implements 
made by the village blacksmith. The brass- and copper-Bmith holds his own, 
because the domestic cooking and other utensils of these materials have not yet 
been, and are not likely to be, replaced by enamelled saucepans or other imported 
substitutes, and the growing prosperity of the country leads to a constantly 
growing demand for them. I am unable to explain the great decrease in the 
number of persons returned as saltpetre-refiners and sellers. The quantity 
of saltpetre extracted is very little less than it was ten years ago, and an 
independent enquiry indicates that there, at least, the number of persons work- 
ing as saltpetre refiners approximates more nearly to the figures of the last 
census than to those now returned. The persons who follow this employment 
are usually partially agriculturists, and it is possible that the change of system 
in tabulating occupations combined with agriculture is responsible for the 
apparent decline under this head. 

916. There is a remarkable decline in the number of persons shown in 

Order XVIII — Commerce, chiefly under the heads 
‘ General merchants’ and ‘Shop-keepers unspecified.’- 
Here, again, the result is in the main artificial. 
Greater care was taken to eliminate vague entries,* 

such as DoMndari from the enumeration schedules, and in the course of 
tabulation no items were relegated to these general heads for which any suitable 
special place could be found in the occupation scheme.t The change of system, 
in dealing with occupations connected with land must also have greatly affected 
the number of persons shown in this Order. Table XV D shows, for example, that 
amongst rent-payers (males, actual workers), 108,885 returned shop-keeping as 
a subsidiary means of livelihood. In Order XIX — Transport and Storage, there 
has been a net increase of 8 per. cent., but the details again disclose variations 
due, in the main, to changes in classification. 

917. The same remark applies to Order XX — Learned and Artistic Profes- 

ntm _ B t-y sions. The decrease under the head ‘Priests, 

Ministers, etc.,’ is, to a great extent, counterbalanced 
by the entry of a larger number of persons as catechists, church and temple 
servants, etc. The number shown as religious mendicants is much larger than 
in 1891, when it would seem that many persons of this class must have been 
treated as ordinary beggars and shown in Order XXIV. The distinction 
between religious mendicants and ordinary beggars was seldom shown at all 
clearly in the entries in the occupation column of the schedules, and it was 
often necessary to refer to the caste column, in order to decide which 


Ordehs XVIII AND XIX — 
Commerce, Transport, and 
Storage. 


was 


, ™ DU ®t>or o£ pairs of boots and shoes imported was 324,798 compared with 166.716 in 

1S90.91. The value of cutlery and hardware imported during the same period rose from 32 to 17 lakhs of 
rupees, and oi glass and elasswaro from 21 to 29 lakhs. The value of imported cotton piece-goods etc., 
have nsen during the decade from 1,366 to 1,617 lakhs. P g 0 8> olc ‘' 

T Thus ■ Bopari* was in most parts of the Province treated as meaning grain-doaler. whereas in 1891 
it was probably, in many districts, shown as shop-keeper unspecified. wnoreos, in lesu. 
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probably meant. It would be better in future to abandon tbe distinction 
between the < wo classes. 

01S. Tbe vaiiations in respect of tho remaining occupations may be 

Ornrn Occrr«i.». summarily dealt with. The decrease of more than 

three millions under the head of general labour has 
already boon explained. It is due to the transfer of about this number to the 
cognate head of ‘field-labourers’ in Order V. Order XXIII is swollen by the 
entry of the new group ‘Service unspecified, 5 which was classed in 1891 with 
unspecified domestic service. As already stated, there has been some confusion 
between ordinary and religious mendicancy; and the two heads combined 
include only GS9,892 persons compared with 771,581 in 1891. This satisfactory 
result is due in part to greater material prosperity, but it is also largely 
attributable to the fact that" alms arc less freely given to the begging fraternity 
than was formerly the rase. Witlrthc spread of education, the°loafer finds it 
less easy than it was formerly to unloose the purso strings of the villagers. 

General Distribution of Population by Occupation. 

919. It will be seen from tho preceding discussion that the classification 

. of occupations under a large number of special 

>,to!.n.{)cr nam*. heads is beset with numerous difficulties, due to — 
(1) the vagueness of many of tho original entries, (2) the existence of dual 
occupations of which only the principal one is shown in the main occu- 
pation table, (0) the fact that the census refers to the state of affairs on a 
particular day, and (4) the errors which, in spite of every precaution, must 
unavoidably creep into the preparation of such an elaborate table. So far as 
dual occupations arc concerned, tho errors probably cancel each other to a 
great extent. If X represents the number of persons returned as following 
main occupation A and subsidiary occupation B, and Y, the number following 
main occupation B and subsidiary occupation A, it may be assumed that the 
error, duo to tho entry against occupation A of the whole ox X, is cancelled by 
the exclusion of tho whole of Y, that the loss, sustained by occupation A, 
owing to the return of somo of the people who partly subsist by it under occu- 
pation B, is made good by the excess number returned as solely dependent- 
on A, who in reality are parti}* dependent on B.* 

Tho vagueness of somo of tho entries has affected only a few heads, and, 
except in the case of ‘ general labour,’ whore the number runs into millions, 
it is not- likely to have been sufficient to vitiate the general accuracy of the 
return. The same observation applies to the circumstance that a census deals 
with the occupations of tho people on a particular date. It is only the landless 
labourer who is constantly changing his means of livelihood, working in the 
fields at one timo and at other time carrying a pallet, or digging earth, or 
working in a jute press or a brick-field. The mistakes which occurred in com- 
piling the results may sometimes have affected particular heads of occupation 
in individual districts ; but it is hoped that the number of such mistakes is 
small, and in any case they cannot affect the main features of the occupation 
statistics in the Province as a whole. 

lu the following discussion, unless the contrary is expressly stated, the 
figures should bo taken to refer to the total number of persons who subsist by 
each occupation, t.e., tho actual workers and the persons dependent on them. 

920. The most striking feature of the return is the large proportion of the 

population who are dependent on agriculture. 

Gejitbal thatches or the Nearly two-thirds of tho people are either land- 
occoimtio.v eetcbj;. lords or tenants; six per cent, have been returned as 

agricultural labourers, and of the seven per cent, shown as general labourers, 
the great majority must also he mainly dependent on agriculture. About 
twelve per cent, of tho total population (including dependents) are engaged in 
tho preparation and supply of material substances, and of these half find a 


* It cannot be too often repeated that tho Occupation Table merely shows the number of persons' 
dependent on each occupation as their principal means of support, and not tho total number who 
pursue it, either alone or in combination with other avocations, l'hus if there arc X chan kmar s in a 
oistrict, of whom Y aro primarily dependent on other means of subsistence, iho number returned as 
chaukidnrs at tho census wui bo AT— -Y. 
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must also bo remembered that this is the tract where the number of the 
functional (non-ngricultural) castes is smallest, and the population is composed 
mainly of Muhammadans and race castes who would be under no temptation to 
profess to live by non-agricultural occupation; the tendency in fact is here in 
the othor direction, and a man is more likely than not to say that he lives by 
agriculture, even when the greater part of his time is devoted to some craft, 
such as carpentry. Then come North Bihar and East Bengal, followed closely 
by Ckota Nagpur. The industrial population is, of course, largest in Central 
Bengal, and next come Orissa, South Bihar, and West Bengal, The position of 
West Bengal would bo much higher, but for the inclusion of Midnapore and 
Birbhum, where the industrial population is relatively very small. The com- 
mercial and professional communities, like the industrial, are most Btrongly 
represented in Central Bengal. 

922. Another method of viewing the return from a general standpoint is by 
_ taking the occupations commonly followed in every 

ttiiOK ivDcsTEtrs. village, *.<?., those which, taken together, meet an 

the requirements of ordinary village life. The figures for these simple pursuits 

are given in the margin. The occu- 
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xanbn-l pations, as here entered, are to be 
n ■ ' understood in the widest sense, and 

not merely in the restricted meaning 
assigned to them in the classi- 
fied scheme. The head ‘general 
labourer*, for example, includes not 
only the ordinary coolie, but also 
flour-grinders, paddy-huskers, tank- 
diggers and other earth-workers, 
/^Mi-bearers, firewood collectors, 
etc. More than 93 per cent, of the 
population are dependent on these 
village occupations. Most of them 
are hereditary, and the barber’s son 
becomes a barber and the weaver’s 
son a weaver,* and we have already 
seen in the Chapter on Caste that 
the affairs of each are regulated by 
a standing Committee, or panchiyat. 
The duties and remuneration of each 
group are fixed by custom, and the 
” " caste rules strictly prohibit a man 

from entering into competition with another of the same caste. In many 
districts, the barber, washerman, blacksmith, etc., each has his own defined 
circle ( Irit or sarhan), within which ho works, and no one else may attempt to 
filch bis customers, or jajmans , from him on pain of severe punishment at the 
bands of the caste committee. The exclusive right to employment by the 
people in the circle constituting a man*B irit is often so well established, that it 
is regarded as hereditable property and, with Muhammadans, is often granted 
as dower. The method of payment often consists of a fixed fee for regular 
services, c.g. to the blacksmith for keeping the plough in order, to the barber for 
shaving and hair cutting, to the leather-dresser for supplying country shoes and 
leather straps for plough-yokes and the like, and a special payment on 
particular occasions, such as to the village midwife, who is usually the wife of 
the cobbler or drummer, for the delivery of a child, and to the barber on the 
occasion of marriages. 

923. Much curious information on this subject is given by Dr. Grierson in 
his little book on the Gaya district, .where the old customs have been pre- 
served to a greater degree than in most other parts of the Province. The 
custom is there for each artisan to take his recognised share of grain when the 
crop has been reaped and brought to the threshing-floor. The carpenter and 
blacksmith . each are given about a maund of grain (half being rice) yearly for 


* It has already been pointed ont that the introduction of foreign articles is forcing many of the 
weavers and other artisans to torn to agricnltural pursuits. 
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each ©lough.* while the Ohamdr gets 12 seers. The Dom or basket-maker receives 
no regular income. He is paid for what he does, and his only perquisite is the 
rio-htto take the table leavings of all castes, expect the Dhoba, whose remains he 
scorns to touch.f The Teli also draws no fixed stipend, but receives 4 seers 
of oilseed for every seer of oil he is required to supply. In addition to these 
regular payments from the villagers, the artisan or village servant often bolds 
a small plot of land rent free, in return for which he supplies the zamindar with 
earthenware, or shaves him and his family and cuts their hair, &c., as the case 

ma ^ same system is in vogue in Bengal Proper, but to a more limited 
extent. The DhoM and Napit usually enjoy small grants of rent-free land 
from the 'zamindars, and the ^IH-bearers and H&ris also do so occasionally. 
They receive fixed remuneration, in cash or grain, from the villagers; but the 
present tendency is towards payment by the job. The village carpenters and 
blacksmiths are usually paid in cash for the actual work done. The Napit often 
. enjoys the exclusive right to work for people in a recognised circle, but this is 
not usually the case with the other village servants .and artisans. The village 
organization, with its complete outfit of servants and artisans, who render it 
independent of all outside help, which is so common in other parts of India, 
never Beems to have been fully developed in the greater part of Bengal Proper, 
and there is often a great dearth of local craftsmen, which is now being met by 
the settlement of immigrants from Bihar. The up-country Dhoba, for example, 
is now to be found in almost all parts of Bengal. 

In Orissa, on the other hand, the system in vogue in Bihar, is in full force. 
Whenever a new village is formed, the first care of the settlers is to secure their 
own staff of village servants, who are induced to come by small grants of land 
known as chdkrdn jazgir, averaging about an acre in area, which they enjoy in 
addition to the customary remuneration from the villagers whom they serve. 
The washerman and barber serve a fixed circle of from 30 to 50 families and 


receive small monthly payments of grain or money. The barber also gets 
presents of cloth and rice, on the occasion of marriages, varying in value from 
Be. 1 to its. 5, while the washerman receives the old cloths in which dead bodies 
are carried to the pyre, and also the cloths discarded at the srddh by the 
relatives, who are given new ones on that occasion. His wife also receives 
small presents from well-to-do people when a child is bom. The carpenter and 
blacksmith receive from 12 seers to 15 seers of paddy per plough and are paid 
by the job for other work; they, too, enjoy a monopoly of the work in a fixed 
circle of jajmdns , who are partitioned amongst their heirs like other property. 
The Jyotish, or astrologer, has no fixed circle, but he usually serves about 100 
families, and also acts as the priest of the Cham4r and Siyal castes. He attends 
at all ceremonial observances and shares the offerings with the Brahman, 
taking from a quarter to three-eighths of the total amount given. 

924. The detailed figures in the table of occupation may now be reviewed 

T very briefly. The number of officers of Grovem- 

ment (actual workers) shown in group 3 is only 1,988, 
but it must be remembered that this group includes only officers who are directly 
concerned in the administration. Engineers and officers of the education, postal 
and medical departments, and the like, find a place in other parts of the scheme. 
The same remark applies also, to some extent, to clerks, some of whom, moreover, 
may have been classed under the head of ‘writers unspecified’, owing to the 
vagueness of the entries in the schedules. The number of constables and 
village watchmen shown in the scheme represents, as already explained, only 
those who returned these occupations as their principal means of support, and 
does not represent the total number borne on the hooks of the police department. 

925. Bengal is not a pastoral country, and very little stock is bred beyond 

op AsniAis. entry m Order IV is, therefore, that of the herdsmen 

who look after the village cattle kept either for 
grazing or f or the supply of milk. Of these there are about three-fifths of a 

c C Iti^« C n^ e ^ C I aIS0 8cta / rom i to 6 pic* a day and his food(SiMd) when employed on’ other work by 
cutivators, or 3 to 4 annas a day, when his employer is not a cultivator. 3 

sirinV E ° T* on ° tmce< * Us ®ost binding promise is clenched by 
ta Ui may I become like a man who has eaten from a Dhoba.” J 
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4 - '-.noroximation to the rminbcr oC persons actually employed on the tea 
To the SS.OOO persons returned as cultivating tlio liotel-vino, the 
[,'{1 t ooo «hown in Order VII, Group 123, as selling betel-leaf, must be added in 
; r i; r to obtain tho truo number who live by tho cultivation and salo of this 

P27. The most numerous item in Order VI is that . of indoor servants, 

■who aggregate about half a million. Then come 
nsrsr. vl— P iaosAt Bisi- barbers a nd washermen. The number of cooks is 
tot . :cn. vcr y small, being less than one to every 1,200 of tho 

population. In an agricultural community, where the women of the family 
perform this duty themselves, tho number is naturally not very great: but it is 
probable that some of those shown as indoor servants, or under the head 
1 miscellaneous, ’ also serve as cooks. The 73,000 sweepers and scavengers are 
to he found chiefly in municipalities; nearly 22,000 of them were enumerated 
in the 10 places treated as cities. 

92$. Tho largest entry in Order VII is that of fishermen and fish-sellers, 

who together aggregate 1,239,000. They are most 
■ — Food » DB!Ss: kVD numerous in Central and East Bengal. Tliore are 
‘ A various fishing castes. Some will only catch fish 

ami others will only sell it, but tho majority do both. . Thoso who catch fish, 
again, often liavo prejudices against employing certain methods. Some will 
only nso nets, and others only bamboo fishing contrivances or fishing rods, 
&c. Next to tho fishing community, tho most numerous groups are those of the 
nil prospers and eollors, and tho grocers, numbering 485,000 and 497,000, respect- 
ively, the rico poundors with 431,000, tho cow-keepers and milk-sellors with 
-toOloOO, and tho grain and pulso-doalers with 350,000. The lattor figuro 
represents only thoso of whom grain dealing is tho main occupation. The total 
number of persons who trade in such staples is much greater, and overy money- 
l.-nder and considerable shop-keeper doals in grain to a greater or loss extent. 
Crain parchers, sweetmeat makers and sellers, and flour grindery aro also 
numerous, and so aro tho hotel-leaf sollers who havo already boon mentioned. 

929. Tho figures relating to light, firing and forage call for no detailed 

comment. Firewood, charcoal and cowdung Bellors 
numbor 142,000, while the rapidly growing coal- 
mines support about 83,000 persons. 

930. Passing over Orders IX ana X, which present no special features, wo 

come to a miscellaneous collection of occupations 
grouped undor tho heading “ Supplementary Re- 
quirements.” Tho mills in which papor is manu- 
factured afford a livelihood to about 4,500 persons, and tho manufacture of 
riper by hand to about half that numbor. Printing pressos support 20,000 
»• r*ons, and nearly 12,000 aro book-binders. Over 15,000 persons obtain a 
ivt-lihood from employment in machinery and engineering workshops, and 
over 21,000 from the making of ploughs and other agricultural implements. 
Thorn aro also nearly 10,000 mechanics, not included in tho abovo heads, 
•■xdurive of railway mechanics. Amongst othor occupations which support a 
fair number of persons may bo mentioned the making and selling of glass 
and other kinds of bangles, and of flower gqrlands. The numbor of sugar- 
press owners and agents is small ; but the occupation desorvos mention, as it 
n one which has completely changed the old system of extracting -the juico 
of the sugarcane. Formerly tho cane was squeezed by being passed betwcon two 
revolving wooden cylinders, but tho pressuro thus obtained was weak and 
urey-.n, and the operation had to bo repeated several times, and ovon thon 

‘ was not wholly extracted. This archaic mill has been superseded 
u >‘ V.’ 1 : *'} h y uv*nn>y of which not only is tho work done much more 
ar.io*;.-.y, hut far lees juice is left in the cane. Tho now machine is expen- 
.! wry few cultivators could afford to buy one, hut this difficulty 
■ :i g'«*- over by tho introduction of the hire system. Local agonts 
»■■;:: ap;>o:ntf.-vj all over Bengal, and a number of the mills are sent 
7 y* out nt so much a day. This method Ims proved most 

aave come iir.o me almost everywhere, and the raucous 
• / o.d wooden mill?, once so characteristic of the early spring 

v r -*t'< e. the Bengal nujiwl, is now rarely to ho heard. Tho history 
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of the introduction of this macliino is of interest, not only on its own account, 
nor because of the novel system under which its use has been extended, 
but also because it shows that the raiyai is quito ready to adopt new methods or 
means, when they are really an improvement, and that his refusal to adopt 
certain “improved” ploughs and other implements provided for. his benefit is 
due, probably, not so much to his conservative prejudices, as to the fact that they 
arc. not in reality so suitable for tho work to bo done as their advocates 
believe them to be. 

031. The silk industry is shown ns supporting only 142,000 persons, chiefly 

« vtt t i n Rajshahi, Malda and Murshidabad, but these 

*«•*«■««. * * ,LE rxrE!C5 figures do not include all persons who derive part 

of their incomo from this source. In Jalpaiguri 
and elsewhere tho Mcch women rear tho Endi silkworms, and spin and 
weave tho rough silk, which is now greatly in demand amongst Europeans 
as a dress-material for hot weather wear. The fact that they do so, however, 
has not been recorded at tho Census: they are in tho main cultivators, and silk 
weaving is only an craploymont for their leisure hours, but it ought none 
the less to have been entered m the schedules. In spite of European competition, 
eV.ton cleaners, spinners and weavers still number about a million, but with 
people such ns these the traditional occupation dies hard and many of the so- 
called weavers arc in real it)* mainly cultivators. The number of looms in use 
amongst a given number of persons returned as weavers is far smaller than 
of old, when the craft was a more profitable one, Tho cotton mills of Bengal 
are overshadowed by tlioso of Bombay , but they support upwards of 8,000 
persons. The chief manufacture of Bengal is jute ; no fewer than 130,000 
persons are maintained by the juto mills, and another 13,000 by tho jute presses. 
The rapid growth of tins industry is ono of the most striking features 
of recent years, and tho banks of tho Hoogldy for many miles above and 
below Calcutta are now studded with juto factories.* Piece-goods dealers 
and tailors with their families number about 184,000 and 183,000 persons, 
respectively. Tho former of these occupations, like tho wholesale trade in 
grain and tho money-lending business, is in many parts largely in the hands of 
the enterprising Miirwaris. 

032. The workers in gold, silver and precious stones (320,000) form the 

most numerous item in Order XIII, and next to 
Otrrs x . . trii-*, Ac. them como tho blacksmiths (257,000). Iron found- 
ries are shown as furnishing employment to about 4,000 persons, but this 
industry has probably been confused occasionally with machinery works 
(Groups 2 io and 22G of Order XI). Brass, copper and bell-metal workers 
and tellers number about 112,000. 

033. Tho potters are tho only people of importance in Order XIV. Includr 

ing persons who sell earthenware they numbe- 
407,000. Tho industry has suffered slightly from 
tho extended use of China-waro by Muhammadans, 

and of metal utensils by all classes of tho people; but, on the other hand, the 
demand for tiles is growing, and this to some extent makes up for a loss in other 
directions.f 

934. The makers of baskets, mats, etc., aggregate about 329,000. The 

bosket-maker is often also a scavenger, and the line 
Ozvtt xv.— Woon, cane end 0 f demarcation between the two groups is not very 

reliable. Including woodcutters and sawyers, there 
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are 339,000 carpenters. . . _ , __ rT , , . , 

935. There are two important entnes m Order XY11 — shoe, boot and 

sandal makers (158,000) and sellers of hides, etc.; 
Oedee XVII.—' LriTntB. etc. ^13 000). The latter occupation is sometimes 

followed by Muhammadans, but, as a rule, both are the speciality of the 
cobbling and leather dressing caste (Chamar and Muchi), and there is no real 
distinction between them. 

• The extension of jute cultivation to meet tho growing demand for this staple is one of the main 

factors in the growing prosperity of East and North Bengal. .... .. , „ . 

t There i? » separate head in Order IX for brick and tde-makers, but the potter, who usually makes 
tiles, would always describe himself as a Kumhar. 


CHATTER xn — occupations. 


03G. About 152,000 persons have been shown under the head of bankers and 

money-lenders. Most of these belong to the latter 
Oat'zz XVIII.— Cosimeece. ca tegory, but the occupation is seldom practised 

alone. The money-lender is often a piece-goods dealer or a general merchant, 
and he usually also trades in grain. It would be better to combine at least the 
fj mires for general merchants (25,000) and “shop-keepers otherwise unspecified” 
(f83,000) with those for money-lenders. The assistants and, clerks of mer- 
chants, money-lenders and shop-keepers, taken together, number about 137,000. 

937. In spite of the great extension of railway communications, the 

occupation under the head “ Transport and Storage,” 
OeoeeXIX.— Tbakspoet axd -which affords support to the greatest number of 
storage. persons is that of boatmen (248,000). The number 

of persons shown as engaged on railways is, roughly, 116,000; but this includes 
only those employed on open line. Persons working on the construction of rail- 
way embankments are included in Order XXII. — Earthwork, and those engaged 
in the manufacture of railway carriages and the like in Order X. — Vehi- 
cles and Vessels. There are about 186,000 pdlki- bearers and 105,000 cart 
owners and drivers. The postal and telegraph departments support about 
33,000 persons. Porters number 46,000 and weighmen and measurers 
22 , 000 . 

In respect of porters it may be mentioned that loads can be carried in three 
ways, vis., on the back, on the head, and on the shoulder. The Himalayan tribes 
carry their loads on the back, supporting them by a strap which passes over the 
top of the forehead. The pdlki- bearing castes usually carry things on the 
shoulder, suspended at each end of a split bamboo, called a Ihdngi or bhtir. 
Other castes accustomed to labour, such as the Nunivds, generally carry loads on 
the head, and they often have a prejudice against the use of the bhdr. Others, 
again, such as the Sokiydrs of Hazarxbagb, will on no account carry a load 
in any other way. Amongst the Ghota Nagpur aborigines the practice is that 
women carry loads on the head and men on the shoulder, and with the 
Santdls a common way of enquiring as to the sex of a new born child is by 
means of the question : — “Is it a head carrier or a shoulder carrier?” 

938. The priests, with 462,000, form by far the largest group in Order XX ; 

but it is probable that a great many persons return- 
°siox8. xx -' _:Leaened raoFES ' ed ns priests were merely so entered because they 

belonged to the Brahman caste. The number of 
persons who are actually supported by the occupation must be much smaller. 
Religious mendicants are shown, as numbering 191,000, but it was often very 
diflieult to say if a particular entry in the schedules referred to a religious 
mendicant or to an ordinary beggar. The latter, who are included in Order 
XXIV, aggregate 498,000, but it would be safer to take the two items together, 
which gives 090,000, or nearly 9 per 1,000 as the number of persons who live 
by mendicancy. About 3,000 persons, were returned as circumcisers, chiefly in 
East and North Bengal. Elsewhere this operation is usually performed by the 
Musalinan Hajjams. 

There are 117,000 teachers of various kinds, and 30,000 writers unspecified. 
In addition to the last mentioned there are no less than 216,000 persons 
who returned their occupation merely as “ service ” and have, therefore, been 
classed in Order XXIII. — Indefinite ; most of these are probably engaged in 
various clerical avocations. Pleaders, mukhtars and other limbs of the law 


ui^inmusn between medical practitioners with and without a diploma, but with 
doubtful success. Taken .together they number 132, 000, of whom only 15,000 
nnvo been shown as possessing a diploma, license or certificate. There are 
only 33,000 persons returned as midwives or d/tdis, but the real number is much 
CTi-ab-r. The dim is usually the wife of the village Charnar, Hari, or Dorn 


town as dependents. In Dacca, however, it is reported that men 
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feme times assist in this operation. The}* take no part in the actual .delivery 
of the child, hut are merely called in to sever the umbilical cord. 

930. Special enquiries were made, at the request of the Census Commis- 

Mrrn...- or 5 „r. ,M,,rsor< ^ CT ’ the methods followed by the 

s-n.Tirrr. indigenous mul wives, and much curious information 

was obtained, of which a short analysis is given 
below. When the pains begin the patient is cither made to kneel down on all 
fours and to hold a basket, pillow or some similar article to her breast, or she 
sits on the lap of (he tlhrii who presses her knees against her loins and kneeds 
her abdomen with her hands. A string is often tied round the patient’s body 
above the abdomen with a view, it is said, to prevent tlio child from endeavour- 
ing to seek an exit in the wrong direction. 

In order to facilitate delivery the passage is anointed with castor oil, the 
abdomen is nibbed with mustard oil, and nutmeg and betel-leaves are given 
internally as a stimulant, while an effort is mado to promote nauBca by stuffing a 
handful of the patient's hair into her month. If these methods prove unavailing 
and the pains are prolonged, water over which mnniras have been uttered (called 
jalj'aui or ruvtira j\tl) is given to the patient.* Should this expedient fail, 
various other devices are resorted to. In sonic places a man uproots a tamarind 
plant with tender leaves, standing the while with his face to the north and 
holding his breath, and this is tied to the woman’s hair. Elsewhere a man pulls 
out a pumpkin plant hv the roots, while the free end of his loin cloth hangs 
loose, and the roots are tied round her waist. Another plan is to show to the 
patient the lid of an earthen pot on which a mnntra has been chalked by a 
Brahman, «<r to tie round her waist a }>ipal leaf on which a vianira has been 
similarly inscribed. Various nostrums are given internally, such as hot ghi or 
milk, a compound of .‘>0 drugs sold by grocers, of the contents of which the 
midwife is generally ignorant, or the stalk of a plant brought from Mecca, 
known ns hl ihU fhitl or the delivery plant. In Sikkim great faith is reposed 
in the efficacy of colts, or thunder-stones ns they arc commonly called. The 
stone i-= washed with snap in a little warm water which the woman is made to 
imbibe. In Gurnrpur, if serious symptoms appear, an exorcist {Kalo or Gnnia) 
is called in. Tbe room is filled with smoke and he then waves in the air a 
large piece of wood with a carved head, to the accompaniment of innumerable 
tom-toms and the screams of grief of all the old women of the village. The 
object is to frighten away the evil spirit who is causing the trouble, but the 
result is more often to accelerate the death of the unfortunate patient. Com- 
pared with this, there is much to be said in favour of the customs of the 
Kollia'n. When a llo's wife is seized by the pains of labour, be locks her up by 
herself in his house, and betakes himself with a cock to the roof, where he 
sacrifices the bird to his God, Singbonga, and then waits for developments. 
When lie bears tbe new-born babe cry, lie descends and cuts tbe navel string. 
It is not stated what happens when the delivery is not attended by a successful 
i^stie. 

It will readily bo imagined, from what has already been said, that the dims 
resources are very limited.*}* Tlio occupation is usually hereditary, and the 
young woman who aspires to follow this occupation must first go through a 
course of attending delivery cases, as a spectator or assistant, before she is allow- 
ed to practise on her own account. But there is very little obstetric skill to be 
acquired from her. elders, and her proficiency seldom becomes very great. In 
ordinary cases everything usually goes oil satisfactorily, but when a cross birth 
occurs the dhtii Tardy attempts to turn the child. More often she seizes the 
arm or leg presented and endeavours to attain the desired end by force. 
If successful tho limb is usually dislocated and the mother terribly lacerated, 
but more often the effort ends in failure and death ensues. In Jashpur it is 
reported that, when the midwife fails to deliver the foetus, she dissects it with 
tho implement used for cutting areca-nuts and removes it piecemeal. 


• In the Chota Nagpur States special virtue is imparted to the water, not bp the utterance of mantras 

hut bv the husband dipping his toe in it. ...... . f » w „ 

4'Tlicir remuneration varies from 4 annas upwards, according to the circumstances of the parents. Well, 
to-do pouple in special cases giro as much as Us. 25. In addition to money, they receive presents of plates, 
cloth, &c. 
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940. When a delivery has been safely accomplished tbe umbilical cord is 

severed, usually by a sharp-edged piece of bamboo 
Customs apteb deiivebt. or an 0 y B ter shelf,* and the infant’s bowels are 

opened by a dose of castor oil or the insertion in the anus of the oiled stem of a 
betel-leaf! In most places, it is believed that, for several days, the mother’s milk, 
is deleterious, and in the meantime a wet-nurse is called in, or the infant is fed on 
tepid cow’s milk, which it draws up by means of a sfnall roll of cotton thread 
(paltt 9, one end of which is placed in its mouth and the other in the bowl of milk. 
It is rubbed twice a day with oil and turmeric, and this is often done until 
it reaches the second or third year of its age. A mixture of certain leaves and 
powdered crocodiles’ teeth is sometimes given to it periodically as a prophylactic 
against chills and bowel complaints. In Bengal Proper the mother iB not allowed 
to rest after the confinement until the placenta has come away. In Bihar she is 
given a draught of mustard oil mixed with assafoetida, and is allowed to lie on 
her back while the dhdi rubs and twists her about until it has been expelled. The 
mother is considered unclean for 21 days, and during this period she is not 
allowed to leave the room set aside for her accouchement. For the first six days 
she is kept warm near a fire, and is well rubbed and fomented three times a 
day. She is allowed only one meal daily, and this consists of old rice, ddl and 
vegetables. Animal food at this time is strictly forbidden, nor is cold water 
allowed in order to alleviate the thirst caused by the hot and Btuffy atmosphere. 
Pieces of ginger fried in ghi are administered as a stimulant. On the 13th day 
she is bathed. 

941. The only remaining item to be mentioned under the head of 

“Learned and Artistic- Professions” is that 

oidEE occupations. entitled ‘ Band-masters and players (not mili- 

tary) ’, with a strength of 100,000. The principal constituents of this group 
are the village drummers and players on tom-toms and similar primitive 
instruments, who, like the dhdi, belong to the lowest strata of the community 
and who combine with their musical performances on the .occasion of marriages 
and other high days, the making of baskets, the dressing of skins and the 
removal of refuse. 

The principal occupations in the three last Orders of the scheme have 
already been mentioned elsewhere. The majority of the persons in Order 
•XXII belong to the great class of landless labourers who are dependent chiefly 
on agriculture for their support, but who, at the time of the Census, were tem- 
porarily engaged on earthwork or whose occupation was so vaguely entered 
that they could not be assigned to any specific group. About 32,000 persons 
were returned as working in factories, the nature which was not specified, in 
districts where the existence of several different kinds of factories prevented 
their entry under any particular head. 

Occupations in Towns. 

942. We have hitherto been considering the distribution of the population 

_ by occupation in the Province as a whole. It will 

cope or the statistics. -well to glance briefly at the corresponding 

distribution amongest the urban population. The ordinary town in Bengal 
is usually, to a great extent, urban only in name, and many of the mufassil 
Municipalities are either overgrown villages, or contain on their outskirts, 
considerable areas of a purely rural character. Instead, therefore, of compiling 
the statistics of occupation for all so-called towns, it was thought better to 
do so only for certain large towns of a truly urban nature. The following 
towns were therefore selected : — Calcutta, Serampore, Howrah, Bally, Cossi- 
pore-Chitpore, Manicktala, Garden Reach, Dacca, Patna, Bihar, Gaya, Chapra, 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr and Bhagalpur, and the statistics in columns 
14 to 19 of Table. XV refer only to thes6 places, which, for the purpose of 
this discussion, will be distinguished as cities. Their aggregate population is 

* This seems to he an interesting survival of the time when metals were not known. In the same way 
■ ™ c . ert ^° religions oeremonies the use of matches, or even of a flint and steel, is forbidden and fire is 
obtained by the faction of two pieces of wood. A later survival of the same kind is the custom prevalent 
amongst some castes of presenting the hnde at marriage with a mirror of polished metal. In certain 
ceremonies only copper knives may be employed* 
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. i*' «:ie$ they ave only twhv 
as munewas. ^ Actual cuubvatora 
seldom, wslde in towns, and only 
visit them at intervals tov jnuv 
poses of baaumss or xvetvatlou, but 
smonpt hrtuiholdevs it is a common 
practice to keep up a town house in 
which they spend a oonridetablo part 
of their tune. The most common 
avocations of residents in cities aw 
those connected with the preparation 
and supply of material substances, 
especially ‘food and drink ' and ‘textile fabrics and divas.' The persons 
engaged in ‘personal services ? are relatively far mow numerous in towns 
than elsewhere, and the number returned under this head in the place 
treated as cities represents move than 14 per oent. of the total number so 
employed, whereas the population of those cities is very little mow than two 
per cent, of the total population of the Province. The disproportion in the 
of ‘ commerce ’ is also marked, and nearly one- fifth the total number 
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of persons returned in Bengal under this main head were reported from these 
cities. 
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machinery and enginocriug workshops, iron-foundries, cotton millii, juto mills, 
oil mills and the like. 


Workers and Dependents. 


944. It was laid down in the instructions that “women and children who 

„ work any occupation of wluilovovkiml.net heimr 

an amusomont ov ol n purely domohlio olianuilor, 
such as cooking, must bo ontofod as actual workers.” Only those portions 
should have been returned ub dopondouts who do not in any way will to the 
earnings of the family, but amongst many oIiibhoh of the community it in not 
considered respectable that a woman should help to augment the family income, 
and the return of actual workers is vitiated in oommqnonon to a nortiwn'nxient. 

945. The proportion returned as workers is highest, as compiirod with 

dopondonls, in Order IV — Provision and earn of 
Obdbbs ik which wobkeus an j ma i H wlioro herdsmen, who have very few do, 
abb host hhmebous. pendents, bulk largely in the total. Next m 'm 

Order II — Defence, which consists mainly of soldiers and sailors whoso fsmllios 
are elsewhere ; and next, Order VIII — Bight, firing and forage, wlioro the nob 
lectors and sellers of firewood, otc., are the most Humorous group, 

In Order V— Agriculture, the general proportion of aolual workmu js 
small, owing to the largo extent to which landlords and tenants, who J/ayo 
many dependents, bulk in the total, but nearly throo-fifths of the ojass 
of agricultural labourers are workers. . In this Order, n« a v/hrifa, f/raui 
variations are noticeable in different parts of the province. The propo/ tion of 
workers is lowest amongst the prosperous agriculturists of V/.tyX HutunA. uw] U 

■ n . . . 


is nearly as small in other parts of Bengal Pro, 
North Bihar and the Chota Nagpur Plateau ami 
So far as the natural population of each 
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difference is even greater than the figures would indicate. The proportion of 
workers in Bengal Proper is swollen by immigrant labourers from Bihar and 
elsewhere who have left the non-working members of their families behind them. 

It is not only in respect of agriculture that the number of dependents is 
relatively highest in East Bengal; it is so in the case of industrial, commercial 
and professional occupations also. So far as the figures go, North Bihar is the 
antipodes of East Bengal, but if the absentee workers of South Bihar, who remit 
money regularly to their homes from their place of employment in Bengal 
Proper, could be brought into the account, there can be little doubt but that 
that tract of country would show the largest all-round proportion of workers 
and the smallest number of drones. 

946. A more interesting feature of the return is the light which it 

throws upon the occupations of females. 

Fbmaib occupations. There are certain employments which 

We have already seen that only 
a microscopic number of males 
were returned as actual workers 
under the head ‘midwifery’ : and 
that even these few perform only 
the comparatively unimportant task 
of severing the umbilical cord. 
Amongst other pursuits which are 
mainly in the bands of women, may 
be mentioned tattooing,* cotton spin- 
ning, flour-grinding, firewood collect- 
ing, grain -parching, rope-making and 
rice-pounding. A list of the, more 
important occupations, in which the 
proportion of females is high, is given in the margin. There are other forms 
of employment in which the proportion of the sexes is more even, such as basket 
making and dairy farming, where the number of women is slightly in 
excess, and in-door and domestic service, work on tea-gardens, jhum. cultiva- 
tion, saltpetre refining, coal-mining, hay and fodder-selling, aud mendicancy 
where they are rather less numerous than the men. The number of females 
is about two-thirds that of males amongst field labourers, oil-sellers, washermen! 
and fish-sellers. 

The occupations in which females are engaged may be grouped into three 
classes — those which are followed by women independently, without reference 
to the work of their male relatives, such as midwifery, tattooing, silk-worm 
rearing, domestic service, flour grinding and the like; those which are 
supplementary to their husbands’ occupation, such as cotton-spinning, carried 
on by the wives of weavers, and the selling of iruit, vegetables, milk - and fish 
by the wives of fruit and vegetable growers, cow-keepers and fishermen ; and 
lastly those in which both sexes work together such as basket- weaving, work 
on tea-gardens and coal mines and as field labourers or jhum cultivators. 
The occupations which females follow, either independently or as a supple- 
ment to some kindred employment of their male relatives, are generally distin- 
guished by two characteristics, their simplicity and the spa all amount of physical 
labour which they involve. 


are practically monopolised by women. 


Occupation abb geo up. 


Number 
ot females 
to 100 men. 



m 

90 . 

486 . 

2 ( 9 . 

160 . 

66 . 

349 . 


290 . 

102 . 

106 . 


Cotton spinners ... ••• 

Hour grinders 

Tettooera ... 

Silkworm rearers ... 

Birewood collectors 
Wafer carriers ... ... 

Leaf plate makers ... 

Fibre mat makers ,i. 

Grain parchers 

Hope, Backing and net makers 

Bice pounders- 

Fruit and vegetable sellers 


Occupations combined with Agriculture. 


947. It has already been explained that in Table XV, the main Oceupa- 
General review of figures. ^ on Table, the persons have been tabulated according 
, „ to their principal means of subsistence and that 

details have also been given, showing. (for actual workers only) the number of 


* Some interesting information on the subject of tattooing has boon collected, hut space cannot b< 
found for it here, and another opportunity must be taken of dealing with it. 

T Females assist in. this occupation chiefly in Bihar and Orissa. 

„„ — y I 38 BO r¥ here that the female workers shown under •* Barber ” attend on women, and especially 

E the zenanas to which male barbers are not admitted. Thoy cut tho nails and stain th< 
feet with alia (cotton impregnated with the dye of lac). 
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tin's ' whose principal occupation is not connected with agriculture), but who follow 
agricultural pursuit a** « secondary moanti of livelihood.* In Table XVI), 
d< tail* have Ih-oii given, under a few main beads, of the subsidiary occupations 


followed by those whose principal means of support is agriculture. These 
it a tin ties nio reduced to proportional figures in Subsidiary Table V. These 
proportional figure-* and the discussion in connection with thorn which follows, 
tv for only t<> actual workers, and dependents aro hero left out of account. 
The total number of persons (ad uni workers only) following other pursuits 
who rvturmd themselves as partially agriculturists is 6$ 1, 622, or 6*1 per 
cent, of the M il number of workers who did not return ngrioulturo ns tboir 
principal mnns of support. On tlm other hand, 1,684,050, or 8 per cent, 
of the persons (actual workers) who reported agriculture to he their main occu- 
pation named some n*»n-ngnrnltural pursuit ns a subsidiary employment. 
The proportion of p- r. ons, whose main occupation is agriculture, and who 



principal occupation only, afford a very accurate view of the proportion of the 
p ipulr.tsnn which derives its entire support from the occupation, /.c., that the 
failure (no unavoidable one) to allow for subsidiary occupations makes no 
rule {.aijiinl difTervnco in the number entered under each bead. 

fMj*. Tin* pi rs-m* shown in Table XV ns having returned agriculture as 

a Mih-tdiarv means of subsistence aro most nunier- 
r -Vi iJT*-” k* !i?ut l-A V t ' tr *' w * M . a.— O overnnunt, where the high 

proportion is duo to the large number of persons 
I* tum<d village w .tchmen, 1 in 5 of whom are partially dependent on 
-agriculture. The prop *riinn of persons who are partially agriculturists in 
Cl a”- 1) — lVct-aratiiin arid Supply of Material Substances, tnken ns a whole, is 
below the average, but in a few individual groups it is lnrge. Of the cotton 
iv i avers timtv thou 50.000 or over 13 p<-r cent, named agriculture as «. 
j-.-c-Judarv means «»f Mib-it-teiice. About 2r,000 potters, or nearly 15 per cent., 
nrv nbe hi part dep- ndetrl on agriculture. The largest proportion or persous 
in Cl. tv* C — Personal Services, who subsist partly by cultivation, is found 
amompt tin* barbers and washermen, where they number more than 85,000, or 
18 per cent., and 22,000, or 13 per cent., respectively. The high proportion in 
these crews is duo to tlm custom, already described, by which znniindnrs givo 
them final! grants of land rent-free in return for their services. In Class E — 
Commerce, the general average is exceeded in the case of bankers and 
mom y-bntb rs, and boatmen, of whom about 8,000, or 1 in G and 16,000, or 
1 in \\ respectively, have u secondary occupation connected with tho land. 
Chrs 1' — Learned* and Arli-tic Professions, contains a larger proportion of 
persons who are partially agriculturists than any other main head oxcept 
Oil's A. Of the priests *25,000, or 10 per cent., were so returned, and of 


lawyers, 3, 333, or 1 0 inr tv tit. 

* 040. 'ruble XVI) enables us to look at tho matter from a different stand- 
point and to diVtiugubh the non-agricullural occupations of zemindars, or ront- 
rceeivors, from those of cultivators, or rent-payers, and agricultural labourers. 
It will iialu rally be supposed that tho latter must bo vory different from the 
former, and this fact n; clearly brought out by tho figures. Of tlio rent- 
reeeivers with subsidiary occupations, about 1 in 7 is a monoy-lcnder, 1 in 9 a 
priest, and 1 in 10 a merchant; grain dealers, clerks, schoolmasters and medical 
practitioners aro also numerous. Of tho rent-pavers who lotumod a socond 
occupation, 1 in 12 iso shopkeeper, 1 in 20 a fisherman or boatman, 1 in 26 
a euw-koeper, 1 in 47 a washerman and 1 in 47 is a village watchman. 
Amongst agricultural labourers with somo other employment 1 in 15 is n 
keeper of cows, and 1 in 17 is a fisherman or boatman, and I in 32 a village 
watchman. 


* Jlv agriculture, in lliin ffetien, i.i to hr understood ordinary cultivation, the occupations shotni in 
Sali.ordcn W and II, wliieh include rent receivers, rent -payers, farw-servauts, field-labourcrs ami jh nm 
cultivators. The "rowers of special products (Sub-order IS), and those engaged in ngnoultural training and 

aujiwTrition, etc. (fiub-ordcr lUj are excluded. 
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CHATTER XU — OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation by Religion and Caste. 

950. Tablo XVC showing tho distribution of occupations by religion was 

not prescribed by Government, but the syslom on 
Occupation by Remoion. wliicti the tahloB wore compiled rendored it easy to 

prepare such a return, and ns tho information which it gives is of a very 
, , .. . , interesting cliarnctor, I 

ma g ramshomr> g th emM ndnMon by oreupof.o,, (cU.*c) Hed f QJ . nn{1 ohta \nv\ 

the pemission of the Census 
Commissionor to add it to 
tho regular series. Tho 
prominont features of this 
branch of tho occupation 
statistics are clearly illus* 
trated in Subsidiary Table 
VI, at tho end of this 
Chapter, and it is not pro- 
posed to ropoat hero what 
can more readily bo gleaned 
from the tabular statement 
nnd from tho diagram in 
the margin which shows 
tho main distribution by 
occupation of the adherents 
of tho principal religions of 
the Province, *. r., of Hin- 
dus, Musttlmans, Christians 
and Animists. It will 
Huflico to draw attention to 
a few of the more important 
considerations. It should, 
liowover, bo explained that 
in this part of the occupa- 
tion return no distinction 
has been made between 
workers nr.d dependants, 
and that the figures botli 
REFERENCES in tho table nnd in tho dis- 

cussion which follows refer 
not movely to the actual 
workers, but to tho total 
number of porsons support- 
ed by- each occupation, 

, . whothor tlioy personally 

work at it or not. 

951. The first point to bo noticed is tho vory largo proportion of Musnl- 

Mdiummadan Occupations. maUB who h ? Agriculture, and tllO small 

, , number engaged in lntollocfcunl pursuits. Of thoso 

who live by agriculture again, tho proportion is high in tho caso of tenants, 
while that of landlords and of agricultural labourors is relativoly small. No less 
than 7,310 in every 10,000 Muhammadans aro cultivators, compared with 5,555 
amongst tho B amo number of Hindus, but tho proportion who are land-ownors is 
oniy 170 m 10,000 as against 2 17 in tho samo number of Hindus. Tho Muham- 
madans hold a much smaller proportion of civil service appointments than tho 
iiindus, and thoso who aro officors of Government, with their families, aro onlv 
half as numerous as they would bo if such appointments wore distributed in 
equal proportions amongst the different religions. The proportion of Muhnm- 

f0ll0 - Wmg merc ^ tllQ or belonging to fclio learned and artistic 

professions, is oven smaller, and it may bo said, generally, that tho occunations 

SSJS* *5, 00Dn n?, 0t i .7 th 

^eate are very few. The chief are thoso of tailors,* dyers, masons and buil ders, 

* Thojr hero outnumber tho Hindus in tho proportion o£ 8 to 1. 
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Amumt** OrcrrsTtesi. 


.Mil;- worm -roarer.', operatives in silk filatures, cotton cleaners and pressern, 
hatchers, hotel and rcfrcslnnent-room koepors, veterinary surgoons and farriers, 
horse and elephant- trainers, huhhd stem makers, makers and sellers of glam 
bangles, nnd book-binders. Although they do r.ot outnumber the Hindus, the 
proportion of Muhammadans is also high amongst vegetable nnd fruit-sellers, 
t hatchers, silk spinners nnd weavers, and cotton weavers. The last named 
occupation was returned by 410,485 Muhammadans, or 10 in every 1,000, 
compared with Mo, 722, or 11 per 1,000 in the caso of Hindus. 

052. Tho Animistic tribes are oven more dependent than the Muhammadans 

on agricultural pursuits, nnd about 77 per cent, are 
cultivators or field labourers. Their other important 
occupations includ" thoso of herdsmen, coal miners, firewood, etc., collectors and 
sellers, plough makers and blacksmiths, weavers, basket makers, road and rail- 
way labourers and general labourers. The number returned under tho last- 
mentioned bead was 220,005, or 8 per cent, of the total Animistic population. 
There is no*, n single Animist amongst the officers of Government, nor are there 
any authors, pleaders and the like. On tho other hand, only 13 were returned 
ns following * disreputable* occupations, compared with more than 47,000 Hindus 
and 21,000 Muhammadans entered under this head. 

953. Owing to the Inrgo number of Native converts, nearly two-thirds of 
, the Christians are cultivators, but the main feature 

. i n. •>.,»»». 0 f (j, 0 ro tu ni| s0 f ar as Christians aro concerned, 

is tho large proportion who live by the service of the State, tho learned 
profc'dini', commerce and occupations connected with the railways and other 
mean* of tram-port. Of tho total population less than 4 per 1,000 aro Christians, 
but among.'-’ ‘oilicers of Governments’ nearly 1 in 7 professes this religion; in the 
army tin- proportion is nearly 1 in 2, an 1 in tho navy, 19 out of 20. Amongst 
other imp irtant occupjtions of Christians may bo mentioned those of general 
merchants, bankers, brokers an 1 agents, railway employes, ships* officers, and 
mariners, matng.w*, Ac., of various mills, factories and workshops, missionaries, 
profc*>ors and toichers, journalists, lawyers, doctors and ongineers. 

951. The Hindus represent about two-thirds of tho total population, and 

their distribution by occupation does not differ 
or I materially from that in tho' province as a whole, 

i‘XC'*nt in the «p<via! ca<cs where Occupations aro to an)' marked extent the 
monopoly of tho followers of other religions. .Such cases have already been dealt 
with, ami it is unnecessary to rvfcr to them again. The Hindus have considerably 
more than their numerical share of appointments under Government, and 
the proportion who billow learned nnd sciontifrc pursuits is also considerably 
larger than the average of other religions. Of lawyers nnd priests 17 in every 
20 are Hindus. But the occupations where thoy most preponderate are those of 
barb'-rs, cow- keepers and milk-sellers, ship and boat builders, furniture makers, 
and workers in wool and fur, in gold, silver nnd precious stones, in brass, copper 
and btll-tnolul, in iron und steel, in carthon anu stoneware and in leather. In 
tho cat-o of jKJrson' following these pursuits tho Hindus number 9 out of every 10, 
and in some cases they exceed 19 out of every 20. 

955. But the mo.-t interesting feature in connection with tho occupation 

statistics is tho return of occupation by caste which 

Occrwio.-c »r Cure. | ms now been prepared for tho first time.* Imperial 
Table XVI contains details for nearly 150 castes, and proportional figures for 
the moro important ones aro given in Subsidiary Table VII at the end of this 
chapter. 

In considering the statistics of occupation by caste it must be borne in 
mind thnt, on tho one hand, there is a tundoncy on the part of some of the 
functional castes, which has already boon alluded to, to describe as their occu- 
pation thnt which is assigned to thorn by tradition, nnd on tho other, the fact 
that in these statistics only tho principal occupation has been dealt with, and 
that many who mentioned agriculture as thoir principal means of support may 
havo named their casto occupation ns a subsidiary one. 

* Under the old sjs'.em of ab-trsetion by ticks it would havo been impossible to prepare ancli a table, 
but with tho flip system introduced by tho present Census Commissioner the task was a comparatirely easy 
one ; the tdim were first sorted by caste, nnd tboso for each casto were then re-sorted according to the 
occupations shown on them. 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS. 


Conditions vary so greatly in different parts of this great Province that 
the figures for each sub-prorince frequently disclose very divergent results, The 
most striking feature of the statistics which have been collected is the extent to 
which the different functional castes have abandoned their traditional occupa- 
tions. especially in Bihar. The Ahir or Goala is in theory a dairyman, 
hut in Bihar four-fifths of the total number are cultivators, and barely 1 m 20 
follows the traditional caste, occupation. In Bengal Proper, howe.ver, the 
proportion is much' higher, and nearly a third of the total number keep, 
cows and sell milk. The proportion is, about l in 7 amongst the Gauras who 
are the corresponding caste of Orissa. The Chamar should be a worker in 
leather, but in Bihar only 7 per cent, were returned under this head, while 
two-t hir ds were shown in Order V — Agriculture, and nearly one-fifth as earth-, 
workers and general, labourers. In Bengal Proper, on the other hand, nearly 
a quarter of the total number are leather workers, and only; a third follow 
agricultural pursuits. The Hajjams and Ndpits are. more faithful to their tradi- 
tional profession; two-fifths of them were returned as barbers in Bihar. and 
more than half in Bengal Proper. The proportion of Kumhars, who are still 
potters, is also fairly high, being nearly 2 in 5. Nearly half the Telis of Bihar 
subsist by cultivation, but more than a third of them follow their traditional 
occupation of oil-pressing. In Bengal Proper nearly half the Jolahds or 
Muhammadan weavers live by weaving, but only a quarter do so in Bihar. 
The Tdntis, or Hindu weavers, have given up their characteristic handicraft to 
a much greater extent, and only 1 in 9 is still a cotton weaver in Bihar and 
9 in 20 in Bengal Proper. The proportion of weavers is still smaller amongst 
the Pans of Orissa, being only 1 in 18. Lastly, the Brahmans follow priestly 
pursuits to a very limited extent. In Bengal Proper barely 1 in 6 is a priest, 
in Bihar 1 in 13, and in Orissa only 1 in 34. The low pioportion in the last 
mentioned sub -province is due to the inclusion of the degraded Mastau 
Brahmans who are usually ordinary cultivators. 

956. The above discussion is based solely on the Census statistics. In Sub- 
sidiary Table VIII, I have given details of the caste 
or nationality of the officers of certain departments 
of Government compiled from official publications 
and independent enquiries based thereon. The most noticeable feature of this 
return is the very small share of high appointments which falls to the Muham- 
madans and. the practical monopoly of all such appointments held by Hindus by 
the members of the Brdhman, Baidya and Kayasth castes. The Hindus are less 
than twice as numerous as the followers of the Prophet, but they hold nearly 
nine. times the number of high appointments, viz., 1,235 compared with only 141. 
Again, of the total .Hindu population, less than 1 in every 11 is a Brdhman, 
Baidya or Kayasth, but these .three castes between them hold 1,104 of . the 1,235 
appointments filled by Hindus. Their advantage is still more marked, if we 
consider only the highest, appointments. The three High Court judgeships and 
the 22 posts in the Covenanted and Statutory Civil Service, which are -held by 
Hindus, are all filled by members of these three castes. As regards their 
relative success amongst themselves, it will be noticed that the Baidyas have, by 
far. the largest shave of these appointments and the Brahmans the smallest. The 
Baidyas are outnumbered by the Brdhmans and Kayasths in the ratios of 34 to 
respectively; yet they can boast of 7 Covenanted and Statutory 
Civilians compared with only 2 who are Brdhmans, and 13 who are Kayasths. 
i a P e puty_a.nd Sub-Deputy Magistrates, 70 are Jbaidyas, 1.28 Brahmans,, and 
144 Kayasths. L'he proportion of Baidyas is< not so high amongst the Sub-, 
judges and Munsifs, but even here, with 40 appointments, compared with 136 
filled by Brahmans and 160 by Kdyasths, they, have far more than their fair 
numerical share. On the other baud, the Rajputs and IChatris, though they 
number nearly a million and a half, hold only .5 high appointments, and the 
Babhdns with .over a million hold none. The Goalds with nearly 4 millions 
claim but 1 appointment— a subordinate post in the Medical Department. 
iNumerous castes are entirely unrepresented in the higher grades of the Civil 
toernce of the State, amongst whom it will suffice to mention the Rdibansis 

^f rr 5 amasad £ as '7 lth a ? aggregate strength of nearly 4 millions, and the 
.tvurmis anu Bagdis, each numbering over a million. • 


Caste ob haoe or orncEas or 

CERTAIN DEPARTMENTS. 
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957. In conclusion we may glance briefly at some o£ the results disclosed 

by the Appendix to Table XVI which gives 
the distribution by caste of the persons engaged 
on some of the main occupations. It is un- 
necessary to refer again to Group 2. — Officers of Government, as the 
constituent castes of this group have just been considered with reference 
to the more detailed statistics collected independently. In Group 3. — Clerks, 
Inspectors, etc., the Kayasths, with nearly 10,000 appointments, easily hold 
the first place. Thej r are followed by the Brahmans with about 6,000. The 
Baidya is the only other caste which can claim more than 1,000 actual workers 
in this group. Amongst the zamindars, the Brahmans, who number about 
88,000, are the most numerous community ; then follow the Kayasths with 
<3,000, the Babhans with 36,000 and the Rajputs with 25,000. Brahman 
zamindars are found all over the Province. They are especially numerous 
in the Orissa, Presidency, Patna and Dacca Divisions, but they are out- 
numbered in the Presidency and Dacca Divisions by the Kayasths and in 
Patna by the Babhans and jRAjputs, especially by the former, who are more 
than twice as numerous. Of the other castes, the first place is taken by the 
Kaibartt3S with nearly 11,000 landholders, mostly in Bengal Proper, and next to 
them come the following, all of whom contribute more than 4,000 to the 
total; the divisions where they are mainly found are noted against each 
caste: — Ahir and Goala (Presidency and Patna), Baidya (Dacca and Chittagong), 
Karan (Orissa), Kbandait (Orissa), Kurmi (Patna), Namasudra fPresidency and 
Dacca*, Rajbansi (Rajsliabi) Shdha (Dacca and Rajshahil and Teli (Burdwan). 
The Agents and Managers of landed estates and the officers of the postal and 
telegraph departments are mainly Brahmans and Kdyasths, and the same 
castes hold a leading position, in point of numbers, amongst professors and 
teachers in schools and lawyers and law agents. They also considerably out- 
number the Baidyas, amongst medical practitioners, but the latter, of whom 
the practice of medicine is the traditional occupation, stand easily first, if 
proportional figures are looked to. Of the total number of Baidyas, 1 in every 
20 has been returned as a medical practitioner (actual worker) whereas 
amongst Kayasths and BrAhmans the corresponding proportion is only 1 in 
193 and l in 400 respectively. 
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CHAPTER Xn — OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— General Distribution by Occupation. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — General Distribution by Occupation. 




Nrunr.r. rr.r 10.000 

j VrncrxT.ion ijt 

Peecestaoe op 

Pekceshoe or 



or total rorc- 

1 each orprr a*d 

ACTUAL WORKER a 

DEPESDE5TS TO 

Orrrr. a so .Sfr-ornrn, 


1ATIOS. 

1 sin-or.Dnn or— 

EMPLOYED 

ACTUAL WORKERS' 



TfrfOni 

Ittrportnl. 

Actual 

worker*. 

j Actual 

1 workers. 

Depend- 

ents. 

In Cities. 

| InRnral 

art os. 

In Cities. 

In Bural 
areas. 

1 


e 

3 

4 

6 

■ 
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V 

xnt.-Mr.T.ti.s ast) rr.rciavs stows 

... 

os 

35 

55 

cs . 
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00 
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*\ n < |h ft kr.4 f m-lftit itonn ... ... ... 


44 

1C 

31 

CC 

■M 

99 
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C 

j 3» 

01 


00 
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2 

1 

1 3S 

C2 


45 

130 
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*. In'titnJitH ... ... ... 1M „ 
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34 

12 

33 

Cl 

8 

22 
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as 
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SI 

O 

08 
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Cl 

39 

41 
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( 271 
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20 
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0 

PS 
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IS 
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sn 

G 
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O 
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16? 
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KJ 
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PS 

94 

72 
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0 

4 

10 

St 

IS 
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no 

70S 
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1 

41 

w 

16 

$4 
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••• 

5 

3 

CO 

to 

11 

69 
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xrn.-u:ATin:t:, t:rr. 
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17 

la 

SB 

14 

SG 

7 1 
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S*. H . ... M 

... 1 

<0 

17 

42 

55 

14 

SC 

74 
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33 .~cor.KEr.cR. transport and storage 
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797 

AS 

; is 

55 

as 

73 

7S 

13S 

xrjrti.-co.'wr.r.n: 

... ’ 

SI 

OO 

30 

Cl 

as 

7 C 

117 

170 

*.* .. ... 


20 

0 

M 


s 

92 

170 

20S 

•\ «;» r-ra'. r 


0 

4 

3* 


to 

55 

147 

185 

:c. in: — 

... 

42 

10 

42 


20 

SO 

« 

151 

M.jr.ruifr, J *\lrpi ir 4 w -u 

- ' 

7 

3 

41 

to 

42 

55 

132 
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x/x.-Tt:A.\<i‘0!:r axd stokaoi: 

-! 
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! 10 

SI 

SG 

74 

SS 

JO O 

!\ r.n:»»r 


1C 

7 
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32 

25 

75 
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42 

20 

*• 

33 

IS 

52 

75 
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Wtirr 



41 

21 

M 

49 

£S 

j» 

31 
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.H 

4 

t 

57 

GS 

29 

71 
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II 

0 

M 

41 

47 

53 

37 

115 
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70 

41 

so 

S 

02 

14S 
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xx.—t.n.t r.sri) a sn autistic ruorrssioxs 
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171 

CO 

10 

CO 

S 

03 

ISO 

14S 

Cl R.Jifl-a 


on 

41 

4 3 

53 

4 

PC 

115 

IS? 

« 1, .. 

... i 

15 

7 

42 

3S 

10 

V9 
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4 

1 

35 

63 

M 

44 

147 

23$ 
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... - 

12 

3 

24 

74 

20 

SO 

26S 
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<7. IlrJ -£-<• ......... 



0 

57 

C3 

9 

n 

171 

16S 
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T 

1 

40 

00 

S3 

67 

169 
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41 
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M 

10 
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sss 
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5J 


OG 


HI 
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10 

5/ 

3 

07 
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97 

51 
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and Professional population by Natural Divisions and Districts. 
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CHAPTER SET — OCCUPATIONS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Selected Occupations, 1001 and 1891. 


Serial 

No. 

OCCVPATlOff. ' I 

Population 
supported in 
1901. 

Population 
supported in 
1891. 

Percentage 

oi 

variation. 


1 


a 

3 

4 


A . — CtOVB EiniElTT ... ••• _ 

... 

565,346 

848,730 

- 33 ■ 


I.— A DMINISTRA TION 


GoOjdOG 

835,640 

- 34 


1, Civil Service of the State ... ... 

... 

311)319 

304,004 

- 30 

o 

5 

4 

Offi<*crs of Government and their familc3 ••• 

Clerks, Inspectnrs, etc., and their families ... 

Constables, messengers, warders and unspecified 

... 

8 ,203 
93,479 
109,509 

5,898 

64,733 

233,109 

+ 40 

+ 44 

- 53 


IA. Service of the Tributary Stales 

... 

11,404 




1 A(c). Menials 

... 

7,358 




2. Service of local and Municipal Bodies 

... 

16,389 

9,330 

+ 70 

G 

7 

Clerical establishment ... ... ... 

Menials, other than scavengers ... 

... 

5,814 

8,705 

3,067 

4.315 

+ 47 

+ 102 


3. Tillage Service ... ... ... ... 

... 

511J34 

533,393 

- 40 

s 

9 

10 

Headmen, not shown ns agriculturists ... 

Acvountnnts, not shown ns agriculturists 

Watchmen and other village servants ... ... 

... 

8,065 

25,594 

277,675 

2,634 

55,123 

404,635 

+ 208 
- 61 
- 40 


II.— DEFENCE 

... 

13,004 

13,786 

+ 6 


4 . Army 


llfiOS 

13,786 

- 12 

11 

12 

Military officers ... ... ... ... 

Non-commissioned officers 

•as 

917 

8,390 

} 10,892 

- 14 


xrz.—SEnrzcE of the native and 

FOREIGN STATES 

•as 

1,330 

388 

+ 304 


33.— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 

•ts 

56,860,469 

47,7 54,680 

+ 19 


ir.-PEO VISION AND CARE OF ANIMALS... 

731,789 

519,314 

+ 41 


S' Stock breeding and dealing ... ... 

... 

714,934 

507,167 

+ 41 

20 

27 

31 

30 

32 

Cattle-breeders and dealers, and Commissariat farm 
establishment ... ... ... .» 

Herdsmen ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Shepherds and goatherds ... ... ... ... 

Sheep and goat breeders and denlets 

Pig bi eeders and dealers, and sw ino herds ... ... 

28,860 

042,880 

23,440 

7,921 

8,294 

141,951 
| 335,765 

12,959 
16,647 

- 80 
+ 98 

- 39 

- 47 


9. Training and care of Animals ... • ... 

... 

1G#2S 

13,147 

+ 39 

33 

34 

Veterinary surgeons, farriers, ato. 

Horse and elephant trainers, etc. 

... 

6,319 

7,864 

5,923 

6.224 

+ 7 

+ 20 


K—AGRICUZTURE 

••• 

30,138,687 

47,233,373 

+ 19 


tO. Zand-holders and Tenants ... ... 

sts 

50,163,703 

44,797,033 

+ 12 

30 

37 

Rent receivers ... 

Rent payers 

... 

1,516,140 

48,647,653 

928,277 

43,868,746 

+ 03 

+ 11 

V 

It, ’Agricultural labourers ... ... ... 

•ss 

5,183,740 

1,040,309 

+ 910 

ss 

39 

40 

Pam servants ... ... ... 

Field labourers ... ... ... ... .., 

Jhum cultivators 

MS 

sss 

476.703 

4,512,243 

192,482 

} 1,010,363 

+ 204 


22. Growers of Special products 

•■■ 

341,463 

322,907 

+ 6 . 

45 

4G 

41 

42 

43 

44 

47 

48 

49 
62 
» 

Indigo factories s owners, managers and superior stall 
Indigo factories : labourers and other subordinates 
Cinchona plantations : owners, eto. ... 

Cinchona plantations : labourers, etc. ... ... 

Coffee plantations: owners, etc. ... 

Coffee plantations: labourers, etc. 

Tea plantations: owners, elo. 

Tea plantations : labourers and other subordinates 
Betel, vine and nrcca-uut growers 

Fruit and vegetable growers ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous 


1,271 

0,073 

29 

602 

5 

376 

! 1,816 
208,727 
88,648 
14,117 
18,372 

} 7,516 

| 60,630 

47.861 

174,604 

30,603 

+ 6 

+ 818 

+ 85 

- 02 
- • 40 


23. Aaricultural Training and Sttpervlsion and 
forests 

439,686 

41 5,013 

- 7 

EG 

57 

Agents and managers oi landed estates (not planters) 
Clerks, bailiffs, petty rent colloctois, etc. 

■•1 

37,125 

400,431 

1711,801 

304,152 

- 78 

+ 32 


O.-FERSONAL SERVICES 

... 

1,717,088 

3,508,353 

- 33 


1 rZ ‘~ F TAlR^SERlHcES I:nOZ ‘ D SAle *' 

1,717,088 

2,GG8,GG3 

- 33 


14. Personal and Domestic Services ... 


lfi30,08t 

2,498,064 

- 35 

GO 

Gl 

« 

tz 

G% 

O 

cs 

f »• 
tj\ 

Enters ... 

Cooks ... ] 

noc.--lceepcri.etc. .„ .„ ™ 

Grooms, coachmen, deg-boyt, etc. 

Icdoor-aerrsnu „ 

Bhampoo'rs - - - - " .!. 

« a-ibennitj ... w M( 

Vaier camera ... 

j Uuce’.tamcui and unspecified ^ V.*. 


4G3,C1U 
G2.743 
1C, 436 
48,99* 
607,427 

73 
33S.GG7 
69, SSS 
139,839 

653,672 
49,053 
31,331 
43,407 
} 320,210 

386,679 

41,405 

1,002,919 

- 10 
+ 28 

- 48 

1 

+ 59 

- 12 

+ 41 

- 87 

. 

' .. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI.— Selected Occupations, 1901 and 1892. 


rX.—PEBSOXAL. HOUSEHOLD AX’D SAXZ- 
TABT SEBrXCFS-emcid. 

is* Xon-domestic Establishment ... ... 1B 

Hotel, lodging-house, fair or refreshment toom-ieepers ... 

16. Sanitation „ „ ... .„ ... 

Sweeper* and (tarragon — 

Dost and sweeping contractor* 

X>.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OP MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCES 


rXX.-FOOD, DBXX’E AX’D STX3IVXAXTS 

17. Provision of Animal Food ... ... 

Botchers and stanghterers 

Cheese makers ana sellers ... ... ... 

Cow and buHalo keepers, milk and butter sellers 
Fishermen and fish carers 
Fish dealers 

Ghee preparers and sellers — 

IS. Prerlslen of Vegetable Fowl ._ _ 

Snrar factories : operatives and other subordinates 
Bakers ... 

* lour grinders ... 

Grain and poise dealers ... 

Grain parchers ... .. ... 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur by hand 

Gnr and susar sellers 

Oil-prester* ... 

Oil-sellers ... — « .m ... ... 

Hire pounders and busters 

Sweetmeat makers - 

Sweetmeat sellers ... ... 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 

19. Provision of Drink, Condiments and Stimu 
touts M >N ... ... H. 

Cardamom, betel leaf and areca-nat sellers „ 

Grocers and general condiment sellers .„ 

Opium, bhang, ga njs, etc., preparers 

Opium, bhang, ganja, etc, tellers ... ... „ 

Salt makers ... ... ... ... ... .. 

Salt sellers _ ... — — . _ 

Tobaeeo and snull manufacturers 

Tobacco and snuff sellers 

Toddy drawers ._ .~ ... — 

Toddy sellers ... — - 

Vini and spirit distillers 

Wine and spirit sellers ... — ... _ 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 


riir.-I.IGUT, FXBIX'G AX'D FOJIAGE 

t 

50, Lighting ... ... .« ... 

51. Enel and Forage ... ... ... ... ... . 

Cillierr’S! miners and other subordinates ... 1 

H-y, grass, and fodder sellera ... ... „. ...I 

Fire-wood, charcoal and cow dnng sellers _ j 

I 

XX.—SVXLD1XGS ... ... -. — i 

SS. Building Materials ™ — .. ... j 

Brick and tile factories : opera tires and other subordinates 1 
Brifk snd Ule taskers — — - — ~ , 

Brirk and tile sellers ... — ... — ; 

Lime, ctiunam and shell-homers — — — 

Lime, chunam and shell-sellers — ... ... _ ; 

SS. Artificers in Building .„ «. ... _ ! 

Masons and builders ... ... ~ - 

Thatch dealers - -. 

Thatchers ... «. — „• •- 

X.-TEUXCLES AXD VESSELS 

SS. Carts, Carriages, etc. ™ 

Cart and esrrisge makers — .- ... 

Osrt and carriage sellers ... — _ 

SO. Ships omf Boats „. ... ~ ... 

ShipareiEhts, boat builders, etc. — j 

XX.-SGPPLE3ZEXTAET BEQ VXBE2TEXTS ... J 
o~. paper .. — — — ~ j 

Stationers - — — ~ J 



S01.7SS 

63,350 


45,355 

11,175 

S.SS3 

SlfiSSO 

SWOP 

SSS r 5S9 

13,350 

5,*n 


ERR 


to 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Selected Occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


Serial 
No. . 

Occupation. 

Population 
supported In 
1901. 

Population 
supported in 
1891. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 


i 



2 

3 


4 


XT.-SUPPZE2IEyiJ.RY REQ UTREMENTS— 
concluded. . 






28. Books and Prints ... ... 



33, SO 7 

30,370 

+ 

34 

183 

184' 

185 

186 

Printing presses : owners, managers and snperior stall 
Printing presses : workmen and other subordinates 
Hand-press proprietors, lithographers and printers 
Book-binders ... ... ... ••• 

... 

776 

1D,C92 

194 

11,697 

j- 14,036 

9,002 

+ 

+ 

47 

‘29 


30. Carving and Engraving 


... 

10,770 

1,140 

+ 840 

800 

Mica, flint and talo workers and sellers ... 

• •• 


6.964 

• 408 

+1,359 


31. Toys and Curiosities 


... 

11,317 

0,000 

+ 


SOS 

Hukka-stom makers and sellers ... 

••• .. 

... 

8,266 

7,827 

■ 

H 


32, Music and Musical Instruments 


... 

0,900 

1BJ11 


19 

806 

807 

Afusio and musical instrument makers ... 
Music and musical instrument sellers ... 

• •• 

... 

... 

5,387 

999 

| 15,311 

| 

j 


33, Bangles* Ncoklaocs* Beads* Sacred 
etc. ... ... 

Threads, 
»•« ••• 

113,101 

197,097 


I 

808 

80S 

810 

211 

214 

815 

216 

817 

Makers of bangles, other than glass ... ... ... 

Sellers oi bangles, other than glass ... ... 

Makers of gloss-bangles ... ... ... ... ... 

Sellers o( glass-bangles ... ... ... ... ... 

Rosary, bead, and necklace makers 

Rosary, bead and necklace sellers ... ... ... 

Plower garland makers end sellers ... ... ... 

Makers and sellers oi spangles, Hngams, and sacred threads 

24,927 

11,955 

19,427 

7,394 

16,690 

5,175 

27,494 

6,639 

( 69,699 

] 3,677 

^ 25,030 

28,663 

8,456 

+ 

SB 

335 

13 

4 

21 


30. Tools and Maohinery ... ... 

... 

... 

S3, 300 

33,041 

- 

O 

820 

230 

832 

Machinery and engineering work-shops : operatives and 
other subordinates 

Plough and agricultural implement makers ... ... 

Mechanics other than railway tneohanics 

15,667 

21,947 

9,630 

”’83,170 

14,776 

— 5 

- 35 


37. Arms and Ammunition ... 

•«« 

... 

8,B7B 

6,844 

+ 

417 


XZTs-TEXTZLE FABRICS AND DRESS 

... 

1,800, oca 

1,033,873 

- 

3 


38. Wool and Fur ... ... 

... 

... 

93,308 

45,040 

- 

48 

251 

234 

Persons occupied with blankets, wool, woollen cloth, Enr, 
feather, eto. ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Dealers in woollen goods, lur and leathers ... 

19,151 

2,613 

} 45,049 

- 

52 


39* Silk ... ... 

• 4. 

... 

143,417 

130,833 

+ 

.13 

266 

269 

260 

261 

Bilk filatures : operatives and other subordinates ... 

Silk-worm rearers and cocoon gatherers ... 

Bilk-carders, spinners and weavers, makers ol silk brsid 
and thread ... ... 

Sellers of raw silk, silk-cloth, braid and thread 

19,465 

78,718 

38,050 

5,933 

} 80,314 

) 46,639 

+ 

23 

0 


40' Cotton ... ... ... 

is. 

... 

1,134,870 

1,178,130 


5 

263 

271 

272 
276 
276 
276 

Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills : operatives and 
other subordinates ... ... ... ... 

Cotton cleaners, presaors and glnners ... ... 

Cotton weavers : hand industry ... 

Cotton spinners, sizers and yarn beaters ... ... 

Cotton yarn and thread sellers 

Cotton dyers ... ... ... ... .„ 

7,751 

30,298 

976,619 

81,167 

11,057 

10,251 

•«.... 

S8.1S2 
1,003,985 
j 98,802 

20,812 

- 

"■'21 

3 

7 

61 


41. Utilej Hemp, Flax, Coir , etc. 

• 

... 

314,073 

134,084 

+ 

30 

284 

286 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

Jute presses : operatives and other subordinates 

Jute mills : operatives and other subordinates ... 
Dealers in raw fibres 

Rope, sacking and not makers ... „. 

Rope, sacking and net sellers ... ... 

Flore matting and bag makers „. ... ... 

Fibre matting and bag sellers ... 

... 

12,385 

129,203 

17,121 

34,787 

8,327 

6,690 

1,316 

24,802 
| 69,485 

- 

‘"31 

26 


49' Dress ... .„ ... 

... 

... 

385,481 

400,137 

- 

18 

303 

304 
306 

Hosiers and haberdashers 

Piece-goods dealers 

Tailors, milliners, dress.makers and darners 

... 


0,333 

184,329 

182.781 

1,182 

266,276 

189,055 

1 



XXIT.—2IETAZS AND PRECIOUS STONES ... 

749,080 

830,018 

■ 



43. Cold, Silver and Precious Stones 

... 

... 

344,101 

330,606 

1 


317 

318 

Workera in gold, Bilver and precious Btones 
Dealers m gold, silver and precious stones 

z 


319,834 

18,678 

829,693 

22,859 

- 

3 

18 


44. Brass, Copper and Bell-metal ... 

... 

... 

113,487 

137,137 

_ 

19 

322 

323 

Brass, copper and bell-metal makers 

Brass, copper and bell-metal sellers 



70,043 

42,054 

j 127,137 

* - 

12 


4S. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and lead 

... 


14,038 

13,170 

+ 

13 

321 

525 

Workers in tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 
Sellers oi tin, zinc and lead goods 

- 


11,770 

3,168 

} 13,176 

+ 

3 

325 

329 

40. iron find Steel ... ... ... 

Workers in iron and bard ware ... ... 

Sellers ot iron and hard, ware 

••• 


1171,173 

266,944 

8,193 

3S5fiOO 

333,619 

21,370 

- 

34 

23 

62 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Selected Occupation's, 1901 and 1891. 

































CHAPTER SH — DOCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Selected Occupations, 1901 and 1891. 



2F".— PROFESSIONS 

XX.— LEARNED AND ARTISTIC PROFES- 
SIONS 

03. Religion ... ... ••• “ 

Priests, ministers, eto. ... — . . . ••• 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service, etc. «. 

Religions mendicants, inmates o l monasteries, convents, 

Church, temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim 
conductors, undertakers, etc. ... •• 

Astrologers, diviners, horoscope makers, etc. ... ... 

04. Education ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Principals, professors, and teachers ... ••• ••• 

OB. Literature ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Writers (unspecified) and private clerks ... ••• 

OG. Law ... ... ... ... * 1 1 ... 

Barristers, advocates and pleoderB ... ... ... 

Law-agents, mukhtears, etc. ... ... 

Articled clerks and other lawyers' olerka ... ... 

07. Medicine ... ... ... ... ... 

Practitioners with diploma, license, or certificate ' ,.. 

Practilioners without diploma ... ... ... ... 

Midwives ... ... ... . , ••• ••• 

Compounders, matrons, nnrses, and hospital, asylum, oncl 
dispensary service ... ... ... 

08. Engineering and Survey ... ... ... 

Topographical, nrchmological, and revenue surveyors ... 

70. Pletorlal Art and Sculpture ... ... 

71. Music, Acting, Dancing, etc. ... 

Band masters and players, not military ... ... ... 

Actors, singers and dancers and their accompanists 

XXI.— SPORT ••• ••• ••• 

72. Sport ... ... ... ... ... 

Bhikaris, falconers and bird catchers ... ... ... 

73. Games and Exhibitions ••• ••• ••• ••• 

G-.— UNSKILLED LABOUR NOT AGRICULTURAL ... 


GENERAL 


xxiL— earthwork a 

L ABOVE 

74. Earthwork ... ... 

Tank-diggers and excavators ... 
Road, canal, and railway labourers 

7 B. General Labour ... ... 

General labour ... ... ... 


xxm.- INDEFINITE and dibrepvtarle 
OCCUPATIONS 

70. Indefinite ... „, ... ... 

Uncertain or not returned ... ... .„ 

Service in unspecified factories ... ... ... 

Service, unspecified (chakari) ... ... ... 

77. Disreputable ' 

Prostitutes, inoluding Baqins and neauebis 

Procurers, pimps, etc. 

Receivers of stolen goods ... ... ... ... 

witches, wiiardB, cow.poiBOners, etc. ... ... ... 

EC-MEAN 8 , of SUBSISTENCE INDEPENDENT OF 
OCCUPATION 

XX IT.- INDEPENDENT 

78. Property and Alms 

Bouse rent, shares and other property not being land ... 
Allowances from patrons and relatives in Calcutta ' 
Other parts ol India ... ... ... ... 

Foreign countries 

Mendicancy, not in connexion with a religious order ... 

70. -4f the Slate expense ... ... 

Pension, civil services ... ... ... 

Pension, unspecified ... 

Prisoners convicted or in reformatories, etc. ... 



Population 
supported in 
1901. 


1,3BG,B78 1,488,708 


Percentage 

of, 

variation. 


1^41,107 
700, B68 


B, 040, 311 
6, 640,811 

334,180 
80S, 300 


08,823 


1,410,170 

000,603 


180,840 

117,218 

38,180 

30,430 

80,248 

■ 24,992 
25,808 
22,140 

176,300 


5,080 
16,208 
C; 102 
6 ,098 
140,360 


130,034 

133,104 

103,400 

00,218 

08,808 


100,800 


8,172 

17,080 

505 

0,180 

17SJB0 

130,906 

37,706 

18,608 

8,341 

S,2G1 

10,843 


0,108,130 8,047,068* 


6,803,060 8,788,684 - 33 

823,030 08fl02 + 143 



8,000A>82 

8,090,523 

104,374 

80,442 


74,032 


844.222 

844.223 
813,077 

20,778 

26,401 


• Part of class " G “ of 1891 shown against class " H " ol 1801 . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IY. — Occupations op Females by Orders, 
Selected Sub-orders and Groups. 


Order or Sub-order. 


T.—A D3TXXISTEA nox 


xx.-di:fexce ... 



ixi.-sEitrxci : or x at iff, axd foueigx 

STATES 


xr.-rnorxsxox axd caee of axxaials 


S. Sloe}; breeding and dealing ... _ 

llcrdrraen ... ... ... .„ _ 

►hern at*! post breeder* sod dealer* 

Slicrltcnl- 


17 Cl 


£27,557 I 58/508 75 


830,989 58,181 


F.-ACEXCVI-TCEE 


... 17,078,853 \5/18/ 74 335 


10. XsindJiolders and Tenants _ 
Rent rreeirrrs 

Rent riper* ... ... ... _ 


15,002,310 2,020,806 175 

359,620 77.029 ®14 

14.W2.69G 2.549.537 


11. Agrleulturat Lalxnirers 

Farm SMrants ... „ 

Fieldllabnnrf r* ._ 

J hum cultivators 


1,784/89 1,108,058 eSl 

222,591 58,562 

1,499,412 1.02S.6S0 

62.110 51,553 


IS. Greirer* of special product, ... „ 

Trs plantation: labourers and ether tuhcrdinalc* 
Fruit and vegetable /trowm ... 


139/188 


ft.-feesoxat., novsEnox.ii axd saxxtaet 
SEJ irXCES ... 

14. Personal end Domestic Sendees ... 

Rarhm - ... ... ... 

Croli ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 

Indoor servants ... „ 

Washermen ... ... ... ... ... 

Water carrier* 


503/147 555,842 

BC4/SO 518,474 

155.919 35.653 

29,427 7»S9 

169.G2S 163,381 

104,455 71.244 

8,619 32.132 


15. Xon-Dometlle Establishment ... 


049 | 355 



1C. Sanitation ... ... ... .„ ... ... 

Btreeper* and »carcoser* 

TXI.-FOOD, DEXXK AXD ST1MULAXTS 

17. Frortslon of Animal Food m 
Botchers and slaophterers 

Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and butter fellers ... 

Pithrr men and Osh rarer* 

Pish dealers _ ... ... « ... ... 

Ghee preparers and tellers 

18. Provision of Vegetable Foo.1 ... ... 

Floor Frlnders ... ... ... ... 

Grain and pulse dealers 

Grain psrehers ... ... ... ... ... 

Oil pressers ... ... ... — ... ... 

Oil sellers ... 

Bice pounders and hosiers .„ ... ... „ 

Sweetmeat Bakers 
Sweetmeat sellers 

Vegetable and (rail tellers ... .. 

19. Frortslon of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants ._ 507,318 

Cardamom, beteWeat and areca-nut sellers 66.32S 

Grocers and general condiment dealers ~ ‘ ... ... ljf.509 

Bait-seller* ... 

Tobacco and snuff-sellers ... ... ... ... jl.5<- 

Toddp^ellers ... -0,403 

rxxx.-zxanr, Fxitxxa axd foeaoe s9,oei 

30. lighting ... _ ... — ••• — — 3,495 

21, Fuel and Forage 85/00 

Collieries r miners and other subordinates 

Hap. grass and todder tellers ... ... — — — 

Pireworal, charcoal and cowduns sellers ... ... ... 20,519 


30,435 14,719 887 

26.075 14,719 634 

1/54,434 1,043/34 844 

810,158 381/30 


<4X0,977 j 0C5/49 1,891 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.-— Occupations of Females by Orders, 
Selected Sub-orders and Groups — continued. 




Nuunnn op actoal 
W onKime. 


Group 

No. 









Mates. 

Fomalcs. 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 5 


IX.-BUlLDINtlS 

109,000 

19/109 

194 


23. Building Material) 

90,137 

7,438 

284 

IBB 

1B7 

168 

Brick and tflo mnkorfl ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Lime, ebunara and flheil burners ... ... ... ••• 

Lime, cliunam and shell sellers 

11,355 

1,800 

5,096 

3,223 

' art 
2,721 

11 


93. Artificers In Budding 

70,009 

0,960 

811 


X.— VEHICLES AND VESSELS 

10,307 

100 

7 


XI.— SUPPLEMENTARY REQUIREMENTS 

00,089 

90,709 

905 


30. Carving and Engraving ... ... ... 

0,049 

1,288 

232 

1 200 

Mica, flint and (alo workers and sellers ... ... 

3,701 

1,212 

330 


3t. Togs and curiosities ... ... ... ... ... 

3/120 

809 

927 


39. Music and Musical Instruments 

9,989 

340 

140 

I 

33. Bangles, Necklaces, Beads, Sacred Threads, ete. ... 

33,300 

99,047 

07 a 

I 203 

1 209 

| 210 

1 211 

1 214 

I 215 

1 216 

1 217 

Makers ot banglos other than class ... ... ... 

Bollersol bangles other than glass ... ... ... ... 

Makers of glass bangles 

Sellers ot gloss bungles 

Itosary. bond and nooklace makers ... ... ... ... 

Rosary, bund nnd necklace sellers ... ... ... ... 

Flower garland makers and sellars 

Makers and sellors of spangles, lingams and sacred threads ... 

B 

3,610 

1,759 

2.000 

2,039 

4,402 

7tt 

5.313 

2,280 

491 

497 

COO 

Ml 

b#8 

6!ft 

on 

1,317 


XII.-TKXTXLE FABRICS AND DRESS 

C02,8B0 

901,803 

418 


38. 1 Tool and Fur *. 

7,671 

3,184 

403 

| 251 

I 251 

Porsohs occupied with blankets, wool, woollen doth, etc. ... 
Dealers In woollen goads, far and feathers ... ... 

6.495 

795 

2,749 

286 

423 

SCO 


30s Silk sss ess sss 

31,187 

47,008 

1,378 

I 259 

1 200 

I 201 

Silkworm rearers nnd cocoon gatherers ... ... 

Bllkcanlars, spinners and weavers, makers of silk braid nnd 
thread .. ... 

Bellora of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and thread ... ... 

9,807 

12,954 

i,on 

39,825 

4.059 

DCS 

4,061 

383 

597 

I 

40. Cotton ... 

340,117 

130,040 

309 

I 271 

I 272 

1 270 

1 270 

| 278 

Cotton cleaners, pressure and ginners ... .„ ... 

Cotton weavers t hand Industry 

Cotton spinners, slsors and yarn beaters ... ... ... 

Cotton yam and thread sailers ... ... 

Cotton dyers ... ... ... ... 

IP, 207 
818.920 
3,011 
3,608 
3,214 

4.513 

65,877 

60,021 

1.706 

2,000 

*13 

2u7 

19,737 

498 

621 


41. lute, Uemp, Flax and Coir, ete. ... ... ... 

80,888 

30,877 

419 

I 280 

I 290 

I 291 

l 202 

lute mills: operatives and other subordinates ... ... 

Hope, sacking nnd net makers ... ... 

hope, sacking and net sellors ... 

Fibre malting and bag makers 

01,420 

6,222 

1,670 

1,266 

1S.4S9 

14,897 

B.GOt 

3,323 

209 

3,391 

1,199 

2,625 

I 

49. Dress ' 

. 197,700 

30,188 

930 

I 303 

I 300 

Hosiers and haberdashers ... ... ... 

Tailors, milliners, dross makors and darners ... ... ... 

1,662 

00,411 

1,013 

21.600 

971 

381 


XIII.— METALS AND PRECIOUS STONES 

940,031 

10,848 

44 


43, Gold, Silver and Vrcclous Stones t## 

113,399 

3,893 

34 


XIV.— OLASS, EARTHEN AND STONEWARE ... 

169,070 

00,008 

467 

I 

48. Earthen and Stoneware ... ... 

181,080 

00,488 

400 

330 

837 

Potters and pot and pipo-bowl makers 

Sellers ot pottery and stone ware „, 

185,010 

21,628 

56,691 

11,099 

459 

550 


XV.- WOOD, CANE AND LEAVES, ete 

930,380 

190,004 

691 


40. Wood and Bamboos ... ... 

130,300 

0,470 

4G 

815 

Dealers in timber nnd bamboos ... lit 

11,498 

4,303 

37*! 


CO, Cane work, Matting and JLeavcs, cto, tii 

00,000 

113,670 

1,948 

31 

34 

3I9(< 

Baskets, matr, fans, screens, brooms, etc., makers and sellers .. 
Leaf-plate makers and sellers 
i) Pith and bark collectors, workers and sellors 

84,808 

2,472 

2,003 

103,569 

8,850 

625 

1,221 

3,6S0 

312 


\ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Occupations of Females by Orders, 
Selected Sub-orders and Groups — concluded. 


n 


Order or Sr& • order. 


Xrr.-liJIUfiS, OV3IS, DTES, eir. jj 

31. Gumt, ITm, Ret ! nt and similar forest produet “ 

OS. Drugs, Dyes, rigments, rtr. „ • 

SaUpctrc refiners ... ... ... ... ... ... , 

E.llpctre sellers 

i 

XVII.— LEATHER ... _ ... „. „ j 

xrtii.-coinxEitCE ... .„ ... ... „ 

54. Haney antt Securities ... ... „ ... 

Faaiott, tn:nej4csders,e;e. „ „ ... ... ... , 

OC. Dealing, unspecified „ „ ... ... ... , 

Shortofptr*. otherwise unipcciCrd .„ ... ... _. I 

XIX. -TIUXSFORT AXD STORAGE „. ... ’j 

OS. Storage anti Weighing . M ... >H ... 

Forters _. „. ... „ : 

;'i 

XX. — LEA USER AXD ARTISTIC PROFESSIOXS ■■ 

03. Religion _ _ ... ._ ... j 

•I 

EtUriouj cradicixu, inmate cf moeasteries. contents. etc. ... 

1 

67. Hedleine ... ... | 

Jlidwivn 

Conponcder*. matrons, nnnei and hospital, asylum and dll-. 

paaij serrioe i 

I 

r 

70. J*{cfor(oI Art and Sculpture ... ... , H . M |j 

_ M 'I 

Tattoom ... _ -. ... ... «. >| 

71. 2Iusie % tiding, dancing, etc. ... ... « ... 1 

Actor*, linger# and daneert and their accompanists ... ... j 

XXI. -SPORT I! 

XXII— EA RTH irflJJK AXD GEXERAI LABOUR \ 

\ 

74. I'or^«por/; f etc. . — .» 

Tink dirscfs and rxnnton ... ... ... ... .. ^ 

Bead, canal and railway labourer# 

75. General labour ... ... ... — •» J* 

General labour .« ... ... -- — ; 

XXIII.-IXD EPIXITE AXD DISREPUTABLE •; 
OCCUPATIOXS - - 

75. Jwcfe/lnlte ... — — ... — - 

ITne*rtain or not returned ... ... ... ... ... .j 

Service in unspecified factories ... ... ... » § 

S err ice, unspecified (cbitin) -■ — — — t, 

77. Dtircputalie ... m ... — ... y 

XXir.-IXDEPEXDEXT ... _ ... _ ;! 

75. Property and Alms ... ... ... -• ... . 

House-rent shares, and other property not bticr land ^ ... j 

Allowances bom patrons or relatives .... . . «. — — » 

Edm atioaal or other endowments, scholarships, etc. ... 
Mendicancy (not in connection wirh a religious order) ... | 

'i 

79. At the State expense ... - j 

Pension, military serrices — — — '? 


Males. 

Females. 

£ Hg 

3 

4 

5 

S 1,0 S3 

13X03 

584 

4,843 

2,678 

352 

17,OSI 

10.13B 

393 

7,273 

6.SM 

833 

2,755 

1,535 

551 

131&18 

10,871 

SD 

334X17 

32/285 

144 

CSX so 

0X28 

179 

S9.7M 

8,7©) 

246 

130X80 

30X40 

173 

57,977 

16,071 

277 

433,391 

8,837 

21 

58,619 

3,818 

131 

24,551 

5,455 

£22 

4-10,855 

93X30 

209 

300X35 

61,030 

337 

67.335 

53,065 

815 

41X13 

3 3,480 

360 

1« 

21.035 

118,053 

S.01C 

845 

4cS 

2,524 

1X38 

1,008 

S62 

1.674 

4,624 

C4.7SB 

4X04 

so 

1S.S33 

3,527 

254 

6,557 

1,163 

185 

1X00,003 

059X07 

503 

103,734 

&4j&53 

333 

21.564 

13.465 

624 

S3.S33 

£0,554 

250 

l^OO^Gl 

925,242 

314 

1,509,551 

825,242 

514 

100X32 

70,150 

G40 

10SXS1 

18,246 

168 

o,nn l 

2,521 


16,157 

3,442 

£13 

axa 

12,233 

144 

1,201 

31X07 

43X31 

104X09 

146^30 

7 55 

109X01 

143,129 

836 

3.4C5 

3.5S7 

1,141 

6,4*3 

2,187 

313 

512 

203 

250 

155,875 

1SS.SU 

S73 

24X08 

1,701 

68 

433 

171 

393 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. V.— Occupations, combined with agriculture. 
(a) Where agriculture is the principal occupation. 


Subsidiary occupations ol rent 
receivers. 


Officers, Government Ml 
Clerks, ditto ... 
Clerks, not Government 
Estate Agents and Msnagors 
Headers and mukhtears 
Grain dealers 
Contractors ... 

t 

Merchants «■ 

Schoolmasters 
Medical practitioners ... 
Priests ... 

Mo ney-lendera ... 

General merchants ... 
Houseowners ... 

Others ... ... 



1 . ..... 


servants, and field labourers nnd jnutn 
cultivators. 

3 

Police Constables, Mossongers and Peons 

Village Ohaukldars 

*•1 ••• Ml 

General Labourers 



Labourers in Mills 



Rice-Pounders ... 

••• ••• 

Jj Fishermen nnd fish-aollcrfl 

Boatmen ... 



Cattle-breeders nnd Cow-keepers 

Barbers ... ... 

•IS ••• 

Washermen 

••• "• ■" 

Shop-keepers 

... Ml ••• 

Schoolmasters ... 

••• ••• 

Oil-preiscrs 


Weavers ... 

as* ••• 

Tailors ... 


Osrpjnlcrs ... 

•• ••• 

Potters ... 


Blacksmiths ... 


Basket-Makers ... 



Lcqttior-workers 

••• ••• 

Scavengers ... 

• as MS Ml 

Grain doalers ... 


Musicians 


Money-lorders ... 


Others ... 

• •• • •• MS 


Number per 10,000 wno follow 

IP AMONGST 


Farm 

Rent servants and 

payors, field labour- 

ers. 





(b) Where agriculture is the subsidiary occupation. 



...-GOVERNMENT ... 


II.— Administration 
II.— Defence 

III.— Service ot Native and Foreign States 

33 .— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 

IV.— Provision and caro ot animals ... 

V. Agriculture ... ... 

©.-PERSONAL SERVICES 


TI.— Personal, Household and Sanitary 
Beivices 


O.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

VII.— Food, Drink and Stimulants ... 
till.— Light, firing and l'orage 
IE.— buildings ... ... ti> 

X.— Vehicles and Vessels ... 

XI.— Supplementary Requirements ... 

*■ 11 .— Textile Fabrics and Dress 
XI II.- Jf tala and Precious Stones 
AI V.— Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 
AY.— stood. Cane and Leaves, etc. ... 


Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
partia'ly 
agricul- 
turists. 

Class and Order. 

Number 
per 1,000 
who arc 
partially 

Mgrii'iil- 

turists. 

a ’ 

I 

a 

103 

T-». -PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 



MATERIAL SUBSTANCES-roncld. 


100 



15 

XVI,— Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc, '■ 

11C 

IDS 

XVII.— Leather, etc, ... 

1* 


S 3 .— COMMERCE, TRANSPORT AND 

STORAGE 

SI 


XVIII.— Commerce ... > 

XI X.— Transport nnd Storage... .„ 

72 


80 


3?*.— PROFESSIONS 

too 

eo 

1 XX.— Learned nnd Artiatio Professions 

100 


XXI. -Sport ... ... ... ... - 

31 

78 

©-.—UNSKILLED LABOUR, NOT AGRICUL- 




30 


XXII.— Earthwork and General labour 
XXlII.—IndbfUute and Disreputable Occupitious 

20 

30 


3=C. -MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE, INDEPEN- 


155 

143 


10 

08 

XXIV,— Independent , n 

10 




special products nnd estate 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLL \ I. — Occupations Br Religion fob sub-ordeks and selected gbodps. 



Dwitutnos et Erjjoios 

or 1.M0 PERIODS 

Disteiectios bt occepatios or 10,000 r 

SiT-onncs ivp ftttcrrp orocr.«. 


roLioTnya &icu Occctatios. 



or Ei.CE Beuqioe. 


Hindu. 

Mat&lnun. 

Christian. 

Animistic. 

Other*. 

Hindu. 

Mnsalmsn. 

Christina 

Animistic. 

1 

• 

s 

4 

5 

c 

7 

S 

9 

10 

TOTAL 1'OVVl.ATJOK 

CSS 

325 

4 

3S 

5 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1.— Cktl! SiTt*** & !>■./» 

2. one‘*r» r, f G-Trrrtr-ct an 1 tV r (ibIIm 

tot 

555 

•3 


8 

80 

21 

219 

s 

c.'i 

1C2 

its 


13 



42 


2. DtU Ac- aid lh*i? famlli*** 

S*3 

111 

41 


6 



146 


KiW tJ the Tnt-ntary Sutra 

7:5 

172 

8 

£3 

42 

, 2 


1 

1 

Il.-SWJr cl W*1 and rr.unl-ipal fo!i<n 

730 

150 

51 

31 

5 

o 

1 

32 

Q 

t. Ir.rpivttsvc \ r* c?r,fU!» 

Ctf 

«■»<> 

in 


18 



S 


fw C>nfitn{ii , !ii!sa‘«'.l .. 

7l« 

116 

52 


G 

1 


17 


m.-Vi::icn _ .. 

7CA 

21 s 

1 

13 


45 

27 

13 

15 

IV(-lt=l - 

37? 

i?' 

4 >2 

a 

1 


l.*9 

MlM , 

Tr!! suqr Etfttn ™ 

Mi 

S5 

C» 


3 



• 

. — 

V.-NmirOlirifit ... 

IS 

37 

917 






...... 

VI— CiTilps-m . ~ 


ra 

Zl 


J6 





VII— Mihtmry ... ._ 

M3 


151 


3J 

. 




1 twdir.r wi .. 


•7? 

SWra 

56 

* 

: pc 

76 


145 

IX,-Inls! 2 f ir.lnrrof »Rtssl» ... 

373 

Z ? 2 


0 

i 

1 

4 


1 

X— l*ndiHirT«tr..1 Ifrant* 

t«2 



43 

• 

; 5,77S 

7,456 

6,119 

7.722 

?*s TVnt r«r,tm 

710 

•n; 


• 

o 

1 117 

I7U 

43 

14 

Xt.— *rrVrc!?er»! UKnsrRi ... w 

9 

r^i 


46 

1C 

! «G7 

4w 

156 

853 

XII— Grc»rr» rf o~i»! j-rwlti,-:. _ 

K\ 

w 


30 

56 

1 55 


1W 

37 

XIII.— trminisir »r.4 »-jprmj rn mad 


207 



■4 

1 C9 

33 

IS 

10 


f£? 





1 




- X SY.— •IVtamal *rd *r«-jfc* 

1K 


4 

3 

I !7S 

101 

336 


r, lte*tv«v . ... -. 

P72 

#c 

iHWftjfl 



SI 

5 

■ I 


X rA'.'luhrc.? — 

•12 

zh 



» 

1 

1 

12 


XVI.— httdtntir-t .„ 

re 

is 


5 


14 

1 

14 

1 

7Z. Ncurr rf:^n r? OMrmrr.rul and 

EW 


143 





1 


nU! 









ti Ar! cal f xxj — 

ns 

:c 

1 

3 

5 

315 

51 

56 

SO 

7C, lltsUIm a-d *’acjrK!rrrr» 

lot 


1 


4 


S 

1 


? l , IVw »n- h^iiilfr^-a, is4 mill tni 

K3 

23 


11 

1 

S3 

4 

3 

17 

\-x ttrf *-Urrv 

737 









XVtll.— rrMun ct VrrrtaM* f>xi _ 

233 


3 

1 

25c 

196 

25 

22 

XIX.— IVi-iit-M c! er.il. «r.di»eat» mad i‘l=a- 

t'S 

in 

1 

1 

o 

in 

42 

S3 

4 

Urn. 

*t: 









XX— l.irMi.-.e ... ... 

131 

15 



3 



6 

mw 

ISI.«lV:iMljr»rf „ . „. 

T'l 

105 

3 

107 

3 

89 


26 

96 

XXlL— Euilit-* tsatifUli ... . . ... 

Mi 

IB 

1 

4 


11 


3 

1 

XUU.-An.t«nlR l^Uirf — 

XX I V.- !U*!*ar ar.i ’Tr%:z*-%r j^ant 

4!2 

MS 


1 

2 

IS 


16 

1 


233 

»5 

JM 



— 

9 

• M— 

Iir.-r4“.i.Brrjjm.lr. _ _ 

JOT 

SS7 

I? 

4 

* 

1 

2 

4 


XXVI.-Mbi< »el t«!i ~ 

m 

C2 

3 


i 

5 

1 

3 

•MM. 

XXV||.-|«»frt .- _ 

2 S3 

2«.S 

li 


5 

i 

o 

6 

M.M. 

XXVIII.— IWUmadreiatt _ _ 

44? 

1:7 

42 


3 

3 

• 

54 

MMM 

XXIX— 'Vmtrt.M. clVlt mas mrl-ellSr InCrcsesti _. 

7G? 

553 

5S 


6 

•— 

— 

6 

— 

XXX.— C.mrjr mad rrm>i.-r _ _ 

77* 

SIC 


3 


o 

1 

3 


XXXI.—' Tr.« »ei <-=r«jKi-.r« — _ — 

tC3 

432 



3 

I 




111 U.-SJtl-f U!l Cii:ml Isnrecreu — _ 

E43 

IS! 

12 

13 


1 

...... 

3 

• ■•M. 

X X Xlll.-liriSn, BwilKn, »— t«d thread*. Ac. 

03 

315 

1 

1 


15 

14 

6 

»— 

XSilV.-rersKOT .. — 

KS 

52 

14 

— 

9 

1 


o 


XXXV.-H.rr.rn „ _ 

»»7 

443 







MMM 

XXXVI— ToeU asJ svfcisnr - 

7?1 

137 

20 

51 

1 

8 


37 

10 

XXXVIt— Arestiad tsstsm.a _ _ 


4^3 

24 



1 

1 

7 

— M 

XXXVIII— Wwlmaitnr _ 

PIJ 

76 

1 


s 

4 

1 

1 

•••*** ‘ 

XXXIX— £-11 - 

373 

623 

1 

1 

.. . 

11 

31 

3 

1 


237 

431 

1 

6 

6 

126 

190 

24 

25 

XI.I.— Jct». h'tap, Cii, retr, if. _. 

W 

3JS 

4 

6 

1 

S3 

25 

35 

4 

XUI.-lVrt. 

4.4 

262 

3 

3 

8 

S3 

85 

45 

4 

X M U.-ttj’il, f.Vrer and p*«rioet »!me* 

1*18 

75 

1 

1 

1 

61 

10 

S 

1 

XUV.-Knn, crpp« ml M«r.»I 

W 

♦7 

1 

1 

1 

a 

2 



Xl.7,-T»B, tlw, Qtifhilrfr and Imd M 

:« 

243 

S 


1 

« 

1 

•» 

•MM. 

XL VI.— trenand atn*l ... M w 


£3 

1 

32 


51 

2 

18 

31 

XlVIl.-OUn ant! Chiuwtr* ... ^ 


426 

10 

4 

4 



1 

...... * 

1 lA'lII.-KirtH wd itwnrt 


28 


1 


93 

5 

1 

X 

XL1X— VVeod mad 

813 

113 

4 

S 

5 

C4 

21 

SKI 

11 

L.— Can* vrrl, Rattler, and hr«, Ac. 

K>l 

CS 

1 

35 

« 

64 

9 

SssiWl 

45 

LI.— Ottm, wax, rriini and ilmlUr femt 


M 

7 

9$ 


3 

1 


6 

LI L— I>rer», dyr*. iS^ss+ats, Ac - 

8i3 

119 

4 

1 

1 

9 



— n 

LUI.-1/at.W, born tel Uc»<, Ac. ... ... 


M 

1 


S 

57 

11 


~ 

UV,-Hapy anJ *vi;iitw M 

ill 

1 W 

o 

4 

s 

35 

9 

Wmm 


S?5. tlankrrr, ocnejr -lender*, Ac. w 

S77 

no 

• 

5 

6 

27 

7 

9 

' 3 

LY.— (Venal merchandise 

$15 

116 

63 

. 

16 

12 


185 

M.M. ^ 

IVl-lHliw, catwiW ... ... 

iW 

200 

1 

1 

S 

53 


12 

*■ 

LVIL— Mlddl'-Rcn, iTolrn and arents _ 

i TV 

17? 

£2 

4 

16 

9 

4 

44 

1 

LVIIL-U*Il»r»T ... _ _. ... „ 

C76 

233 

76 

4 

5 

1C 

19 

3it 

*■ 

UX.-r.md 

C5S 

300 

• 

« 

« 

45 

49 

26 

s 

UL— Water - ... ~ 

503 

479 

10 



33 

61 

117 

— — 

LXX— 3!<wpr« — 

727 

SIS 

51 


5 

5 

3 

61 

— 

433. M OScct cdlccr* and superior rial! 


1» 

35 


1 

l 

— — B 


— 

XXIX— ytorspe mud weifhieir ... „ 


£23 

6 

4 


12 

* 



LXIIL— Hrlirion _ „ ... ._ „ 

KO 

159 

9 

1 

1 

133 

H 

WEm 

o 

LXIV.— TAetation 

743 

210 

8? 

1 


H 




LXV.— Utmtnir „ 

ECS 

106 

21 


5 

6 



...•Mi 

4H. Aether*. Editor* and Journalist*, Ac. 

732 

72 

156 


eo 

...... 



— * 

ii c, VVrltrn (BaipMiOnl) aoi prime 

E*G 

106 

15 

...... 

4 

5 












19 

77 


I.XVI.-J,vr ... 

LXVJI.— Midi fine — _ 

S31 

755 

110 

1» 

• 

12 

j 

• 

5 

14 

£S 

13 

1 

*C7. J*racl it iccfT* with dip’ossa, license cr 

S23 

in 

52 


12 

3 





807 





19 

S 



ns. PrmrtHionen eritbfut diplcm 

1S1 

1 

...... 

11 

5 

— 

UXVIH.— Enpinfericpmndinrrer ._ ... _ 

(41 

IT? 

171 


4 

2 


93 


LXIX— Xstnrml ecimce 

7^S 

53 

IK 

... .. 

3 



2 

— 

LXX.— rictfriel Art mnj Srulpicre, Ac. 

KS 

4« 

22 


6 

1 

14 

1 

• 

IS 

4 

1 

***** j 

I.XXI.— >lc»ic.«nnF, dancicf, Ae..» 

IJCXII.-Ppcrt .„.••• - - 

lixill.— o»!SM and Eihlbilloni ... 

4 Si 
614 

4:2 

£35 

Si? 

5S1 

8 

17 

4 

« 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 . 

— 

XXXIV.— Emrthwcrl, Ac. — ... _. - 

XXXV.— General lmbcur — — - - 

XXXVI.— lndeSnUf - - — 

XXX VII— Disrevnlmblf 

LXXVIU.— rrepertr and Altai ... - — 

Mt 

G53 

740 

e?i 

M3 

?3 

£?1 

235 

S36 

431 

1 

4 

1 

14 

55 

3? 

19 

11 

4 

• 

a 

• 

4 

SS 

752 

39 

9 

60 

8 

631 

24 

8 

34 

6 

312 

44 

4 

273 

B 

XXXIX- At the SUtoEipciise ~ — — 

618 

814 

51 

7 

10 

6 

6 

SI 

■ 


c .. . 

u 

10, G*. 


3,371 

758 

23 

211 


811 

4 

23 

1 M 


23 

16 


7 

1 

210 , 
5 

117 . 

1 i 


n 

S2 

" z i 

si \ 

61 . 


41 

103 i 
S5. 
21 - 


23 

6 


SJ 

SC 


l! 


3 

4 £ 

1 

8 

3 
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' CHAPTER XIP-^OCOUPATIONS, 


SUBSIDIARY 1 TABLE VII.— Occupation bp selected castes.' 


Caste, Order and Group. 


Antn Aim 6 b At a. 
BENGAL PROPER 


Order IV.— Provision and care ot animats 
Group £6. Cattle breeders and dealers, etc. 

, £7. Herdsmen 

Order V.— Agriculture 
„ VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 78. Cow keepers and milk sellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


BIHAR 


Order IV.— Provision and rare of animals 
Group 26. Cattle breeders and dealers, etc. 

,, 27. Herdsmen ... ... 

Order V.— Agrioulture ... 

„ VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants 
Group 78. Cow keepers and milk sellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


CHOTA NAGPUR ... 


Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
„ V.— Agriculture ... ... 

„ VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants 
Group 78. Cow keepers and milk sellers 
Order XXlI.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


BABBAN 

BIHAR 


Order V.— Agriculture 

Groups 36, 37. Rent receivers and rent payers ... 

Others 


BAGDI 


WEST BENGAL 


Order V.— Agriculture ... ... .„ 

Groups 38. 89. Farm servants and Held labourers ... 

Ordtt Vll.— Food, drink and Btimulants 
Groups 79, 80. Fishermen, flsh-curers and fish dealers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labonr 

Others 


BAISBNAB 
BENGAL PROPER 


Order V.— Agrioulture „ •; 

„ VII.— Food, drink and stimulants ... 

, XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... !!! 

Group 446. Religious mendicants, inmates 'of monasteries, com 
vents, eta ... ... “ 

Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

Others * 


BABVX 

BENGAL 


Order V.— Agriculture 

Group49. Betel, vine'and areca-nnt growers ... . 
Ordei VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 123. Cardamom, betel-leaf and areca-nut sellers! 
Others .„ 


BIHAR 


Order V.-*-Agriculture 
Uroup49. Betel, vine and areca-nut growers 
Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
_ Group 123. Oardamom.betel-leaf and areca-nutsellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork’and general labour 8 

Others 


BAVltr 
WEST BENGAL 


Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
.. 1 .—Agriculture 

Groups 88. 39. Farm servants and field labourers ! 
Order % III.— Light, firing and forage ... 

„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


BBV 1 TA 

BIHAR 


Order V.— Agriculture _ 

., XXII.— Earthworkand general laoour 


‘ Nillnbir 
per 190 
workers 
engaged, 
bn each 
(occupation. 


Caste, Order and Group. 


100 


3 

0-3 

3-4 

43 

So 

so 

7 

9 


100 


S3 

7 


100 


11 

79 

3 

■ 1-8 

S 


100 


96 

760S 

4 


10O 


80 

13-7 

22 

149 

18 

10 


100 


B 

49 


46-7 

4 

14 


100 


100 


100 


100 


BHimxr 

MA'NBHUSI, bRISSA TRIBUTARI STATES, 'Xio, 


Order IV.— Provislbn and care of animals ... 

» V.— Agriculture ■ 

Group 37. Rent payers 
Groups 38, 39. Farm servants and field labourers 
■Order XXII,— Earthwork find general labour 

Others 


JDItABMAN 

BENGAL PROPER ... 


0-003 

0-3 


Order V.— Agriculture ... ■ 

Learned and artistio prblMsibni !" 

Group 411. Priests, ministers, etc. „, 

Groups 451, 452. Principals, professors and teachers "in schools, etc.'" 
others ,„ ... 


BIHAR 


Order V.— Agriculture m 

,, XX.— Lramed and artistio professions 
Group 441. Wests, minfatera etc. „ 

Groups 451, 452. Principals, professorsnnd trechers'fnschoDls, Cto" 


ORISSA 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ Group^rWc»nfa n t^. t i^ rrf0 “ i<,,U ~ ■- 

XSSrXXm-Mope^enr' 635 .? ^eri"in schSSls, nteT 
Others ... ... — 


C BA MAR and MUGBT 
BENGAL PROPER 


HrAer V.— Agrioulture 

»• Wood, canoUnd leaves. Me. 

„ . . XVII.— Leather, etc. ... . . 

Gr nSlJ S7 ’lr’ ? htJe ■'ujkore. tanners and curriers" 
Order XX.— Learned and artistio professions .. 
„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


bihar 


Order V;— Agriculture ... 

_ . >• .XVII.— Leather, etc, 

Gr Se?TTTT' ’ i h l flnnerB “d curriera'" 

uraor XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

Others ... 


C BANDAR (NAMASXJDRA) 
EaET BENGAL ... 


Order V.— Agrioulture 
Groups?. Rent payers ... . 

I G oX vn “*■ 9" 1 fleW ’“bourcra ." 

Uraer VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants 

„ AXII.-Earthwork and gttaeralla'bbur ... 
m mm 'Jtinors ... ■ ■ 

Group 429 ((Order XIX).-Boat and b»ge men 


Other districts in Bengal proper 

Order V^-A^ri culture 
Group 37. Bent payers 

oSES . 8 “At?* I"? “"ants ond field labourers “ 

Order VII. Food, dnnk and stimnl.ntc ,M 


rarm servants end field labo 
Order VII. Food, dnnk and stimulants 

*** 'Others** 1 * and 8enBrttl '“hour 
®r°up 429 ((Order Xixj-Boat 'and ba'£e men” 


CBASA 

bRISSA 


Number 
perl09 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
j occupation 


2 


100 


4 

66 
OT 
9- 3 
25 
C 


100 


100 


100 


100 


15 


100 


100 


Order V;— Agrioulture 

Group 37. Rent payers 

te 3 ^ 9 !!— IS dffi^^£ B !?.!“^ u «rs ! 


100 


DBANVK 

1 

BIHAR 


t Order V.^— Agriculture 

Groups 64 to w!~Ladoor se^^tl^mf *2^ sanitary service* !.. ' 
n . ” se^icef!. 48 “ d mucol| aneous‘and'nnspeclfied 

Order VII.-Food, drink and stiiulirata 


.100 


. 19 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Occupation by selected castes— continued . 


Caste, Order and Qtenp. 


Number II 

iwi» ; 

workers I, 
■ rnpared || 
1 on men 
(occupation. 


Bengal rr.orrr. .. _ _ 

PrfR V.-lrinlltft _ 

VI.— Ivraonal. h -un-bold nod aanltary nerrins 
Group fA. Waib i ' rru ra .. m . 

Orfrt VII.— FimS. drink tadiladuli — „ 

OijRi „ ... .. ... _ 


Order >Hot» „ 

,. VI — IVrr'aii. hrmebrld and sanitary »mm . 
Group o. Vaihrrtr.cn _ 

iWtr itfsml Uhjsr _ 

Olbm . . _ _ 


j ORtVA - 

(Wfr V.-Arr.re!(e» „ 

.. VI.— lvnusal. k.-nwholl »ed ncltary wrrior* 
GrospCS. Waiter* --a 

O-.brti _ 

CII07A NACTIT. _ - _ 

Order V,-JcrinltK» 

„ VI.— I'ermal. tsrWl and sanitary armors - 
Gprunra. Vstbcrturu „ _ . _ 

OrltrXIlI.-l'iUtrelKd iwrnlhtrtf 

Olin — . .. 

rmvxfji _ _ . _ „ 

{ eibar 

I Osjit |V.-rrtiil'!i «sl orr r! ttltstli — 

V. —.trot -nits.-* ._ 

.. XH.-InilV. ii'.'nitul inti _ 

Grvur SI. Oott.-n pir- m and rinnen 

• (Hu XXI ui inml laboet _ 

O'.hert — — — ... 

CHOTA NAG1TR - 

Order IV.-PrrTiit-n and tare cl anissals 
.. V.- Arr-rcliurr 

„ Xn.-Trll.le I*Pri-s and dress ._ 

Orwop STI. MiocIoh. pn»nt»l(mnn 
Ortn XXIl-lit(tTOlul»t5nillilinr — .. 

O— rn „ _ 


nosAvn ... - _ 

r.uiAR - 

Order V.— Arrieult cr* _ 

Crept P. 3. Fua ameti and Cell Ul««n. 
Order XXII.— Rartbwurk and geceraUabour 
CttepM. fiesoillitiiar — — - 

Other! — ... — 


eekoal rr.orEE _ - 

Order V.— AjrrlruMur* 

,. XX.— Ivarered »ad artldir prnfaaien* _ 
Grosn 4W Rrllfiona mendicant* ... — 

Order XXH.— Earthwork and merit liw 
‘ XAIH.— Indefinite and di«*patabl*eer«patleBI 

XXIV.— Independent „ ... _ 

Other! ... ... 


MIIAR - - - - 

Order V.— irrlraltare 

„ XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... 
i Green «K. IteHrltwi tnerdlnnu 
I Order XXI I.— Earthwork and fen era! labour 
XXIV.— Independent 

I " Other* _ ... ... — 


ORISSA 

Order V.-ArrirnHure ... ~ 

VI 1.— Pood, dnnk and stimulant* 

, XI.— Kuppieraentary reqnlrernenU 
' XX.— Learned and artistic profemtoni 
Grcnn 4SX Kelhrlon* tnrodleant* .- 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labocr 
1 XXIV.— Independent 
" Other* ._ 


CHOTA NAGPUR — 

Order V.— Apiculture" . ... 

v XX.— Iiearned end artutic professions 

Oreiipdld. Religious mendicants 

Order XXI V.-lDdepthdent 

Other* — ... — 






Order Y.— Amculture 

.. VI.— Personal, hontehold »nd unitary urneas. 
Grcnpi 61 toed. Indoar^errant* nod water-carriers 
Order XIX.— Transport and storage 
Group SdO. Falki. rtm. bearer* and owner* „ 
OrderXXlI.— Earthwork and geneiullabonr 
Other* ... ... „ 


KAIBARTTA _ 

BENGAL PROPER ... _ 

Order V.— Agriculture 
Group SS. Rent receivers 
„ ST. Rent payer* 

Group! SS, 39. Farm servant* and Held labourer* 
Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
.. XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Other* ~ 


KAIBARTTA (CBASI) ... ... _ 

BENGAL PROPER _ 

Order Y.— Agriculture 
Group 37. Bent payer* 

Group* s>, S3. Farm rorrant* and field labourers 
Order VII.— Fool, drink and stimulants t 

„ XXII.— Earthwork and ptnersl labour 
Other* 


KA3IAR and LOBAR _ 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture . — . ... 

„ TIL— Food, drink and stimulant* 

„ Tin.— Light. firing and longs ... 

,. XIIL— lletalaand jireciooi atones 
i Group S2S. Worker* ia iron and hardware 

Order XX.— Leaned and artistic professions 
1 Others ... — — 


Order V.— Agriculture 

,, XII I.— Metals and precious atone* 

Group Sis. Worker* ia iron and hard wan 
Order XV.— Wood, cane and leaver, etc. 

,. . XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

- Other* ... — — . — 


















CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS, 


£04 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Occupation by selected castes — continued. 


Orirt »sd Group. 

0 

Number 
per ICO 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
ccupation. 

i 


1 

B 

KiJTAr. and l.OBA n-crie!ttUd 

HI ••• 

8 


OEI'SA - ... - 

.» ••• 

- 

100 

Order V.— Arri'ulturo _ 

. XIU.-M'tals and precious stones 

Croon Workers in iron and hardware 

Ord-r XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... — 

• ■ M< 

H> ••• 

... •» 

• II 

••• 

39 

46 

41 

6 

9 

CHOTA NAGPUR - 

- 

... 

100 

Orf'r V.— Agriculture 

, XI.— E upplcmentarr requirements 

„ XIII.— Metals and precious stones 

Group St*. Wirier* In Iron and hardware 
Orrtro XXI I.— Earthwork and general labour 
Oth.rs ... ... 

Ml ••• 

.«• **• 

««• 

42 

0 

34 

34 

8 

7 

KA NT) V - 




...... 

illllAF. ~ - 




100 

Order V— Arricnlture 

VII.— Food, drink and stlmuisnts 

Groups 97. W. Grain and pulse dealers and parcbers 

Ordrr XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

Others 



X-dr.tsrn ... „ 

... Ml 

H 

faBlM 

BENGAL PROPER 



M. 

too 

Ordrr V.— Agriculture . ... . ... 

.. VI.— femoral, household and sanitary services ... 

„ VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 

„ XVIII.— Commerce 

„ XX.— learned and artistic professions ... 

Others ... 

•IS 

66 

3 

a 

5 

8 

12 

BIHAR ‘ 

... 


100 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XX.— learned and artistic professions 
Other* 

**• ”* 


n 7 ■ 

22 

Krir.tr 

• •• Ml 

... 


BU1AR 



... 

too 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI.— Personal, houiehold and sanitary services... * 

„ VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants ... 

Groups T9, 87. Fishermen, etc- and fish dealer* ... ... 

Order XXlI.— Earthwork ami general labour _. ... 

Other* ... ... ... ... ... 

Ml 

65 

3 

21 

18 

e 

8 

OEI4SA - 

... 

••• 

100 

OrdfT V.— A-rricuUtir* m 

„ VII.— F oi* dHnlc and stimulants 
G*trur* 73. V. FUN*nnm« Hr., and flsli dealers 
OnW X IX.— Transport and atoras* 

„ X XU.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... 

Ill «l. 

... 


24 

M 

13 

3 

0 

2 

Xlf.lNDJ JT 

• •• Ms 

... 


GUl'SA 

... Ml 

... 


Orl-r V.— Avrieutturo 
(j;vu?3S» EUr.t r-cHrrrs 

M 57* R^b! wrn 

**• 2®i F»r» ■mrantt and field labonrm ... 

Uri« XXU— Kaftbwi tk and labour ... ... 

Uth-r* 

" 

87 

« . 
838 

1‘ 7 

4 

9 

notr.t 

M . 

... 


tllliR 

.M « 

Ml 

IOO 

•Hf V-.bf5M!tar» 

15. ^ 

VII*— Ftoi.drisk afld stimulants 
» .-ot > 1 *A, T«ty*!»v 4 f ro lt »HVn « 

XXI t«~ Earthwork r-srral labour 

D'.iwn 


r/. 

tt 

1*3 

4 

34 

5 

3 

Kt'.»U IK 

... ... 


- — i 

r t tt \ ft _ _ 



100 ] 

V.-Ajrrvri*:«r* .. 

X(V.«4iji» ts>i ♦tcr^wvc 

vy., V /ttm aa-i zet au*l p-p**-b* wl cakwi w 

* X t H. — Kan? asd rtUf-ral Uh*.o* 

O'ri'-Tll -e. _ 

J 

S i 

Z*3 

K 

7 * 

Kt'irt _ 




bin *.»•_ t'it. Fsk 

e ,. 


JOO 

O'"! •»<* 1 1 , ivt e*:** 

.* * _ 
v u — f ifij. t mad •’..autasN 

i 1 .it *a4 f r*i\ *rl>n 

L** ill.— H a'd f-rm#*: 

^ XiiL— ml Uhtcr 

Lvj.-n .. _ 

- " 

■- 

3 
to 
** 

34 

e 

i 

4 I 

! 


Caste, Order and Group. 


Number 
per 100 

■workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 


BIHAR 

Order IV.— Provision and care oi animals 

V.— Agriculture 

„ VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants 
Group 105. Vegetable and fruit sellers ... 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour ... 

„ XXIII.— Indefinite and disreputable occupations 
Others 


CHOTA NAGPUR 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services 

„ VII.— Pood, drink and stimulnnts 
Group 106, Vegetable and frnit sellers ... 

Others 


KVBMI ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

BIHAR ... ... ... t ... ... ... ... 

Order V— Agriculture 

Group 57. Rent payers ... ... ... ... 

Order VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services ... 

Group fri. Indoor servants ... ... ... — 

„ OS. Miscellaneous and unspecified ... ... 

Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour ••• 

Others •*« •»» «•• «*• 

CHOTA HAGPCR 1*4 «•» its ••• 

Order V.— Agriculture ••• MS SIS 

Group 37. Rent payers 

Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

Others 

Group 64 (Order VII— Indoor servants ... 

„ 08 C do. ) Miscellaneous and unspecified 

IffiSAXAB ... ... ... ... ... ... 

BIHAR • Mb MS ... •*« ill 

Order V.— Agriculture • •• (H ••• ••• 

Groups 38. 89. Farm servants and field labourer* ... 

Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour ... ... 

Group 601. Genernllabour ... ... ... ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

XiPIT ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture ... ... ... ... 

„ VI. -Personal, household and sanitary services ... 

Group DO. Barbers • ... ... - 

Others ... 

Groups 467, 468 (Order XX)- Practitioners with and without diploma 


IT UNIT A 

BIHAR 

Order V.-Agrieulture 

VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants 


„ XVI,— Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. ... 
Groups 365, 366. Saltpetre refiners and sellers 
Order XXII,— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


on AON ( ANtmST) 

CHOTA NAGPUR 

Order V,— Agriculture 

i, XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... ... 


PA N ... „ 

ORISSA _ 

Order IV,— Provision and Care ot animals 
II V.— Agriculture 
” ? r J n 6 and forage Z 

_ 3tli.— Textile fabne* and dress ... 

6lronp 27:. Cotton weavers t hand iadtutrr 
xv.-wood, cane and leave.. e " 7 
„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
others ... _ 

PAST ... ... _ 

BIHAR „ _ 

Ori^r _V.—Arri culture „ 

r drink and stimulants 

Jnd’Jy drawers and seller* 
Order XXH.— Einhwork and general labour 


100 

S 

50 

32 

£6 

4 

4 

7 


100 

66 

8s 

38 

37 

3 


100 

78 

■ 401 
8 

6-8 

O-OB 

8 

G 


100 

85 

7tB 

B 

6 

VI 

0‘08 


100 

60 

JS'B 

43 

38V 

7 


100 


38 
BV 7 
13 
S-8 


100 


3 
0 

VB 

16 

4 


100 

02 

A 

2 


100 

4 
45 

5 
10 

c-e 

s 

Si 

7 


100 

34 

60 

44 

8 

e 
















CHAPTER XII— OCCUPATION. 
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~ LE ym.-SHown.-G the distribution bt caste ok bade of Government 
Officers of certain Departments. 
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APPENDIX I, — Migration Statements. 
WEST BENGAL. 




contiguous districts 

Birbhnra _ . „ _ 

Banknra ... _ — 

Hocchly — — 

Nidi® _ - 

Hnrihidabad M ~ 

Manbhnm _ _ ~. 

Sntbal Bargains „ — 

OTHER PLACES 

Hides DOT _ — 

Bernik •*- 

H-Paronas _ ~ 

Calcutta _ _ — 

Patel — — 

Gaja — 

Shlhabad _ _ 

JIccrtjT .. — 

Hararibagh — ~ 

w w w. 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Rajputans States _ — 

Elsewhere „ _ — 


| TimntnunTg. jj 

Total 

ESI 

3 

s 

158,347 

S4,S0S 

10S,195 

49fiS5 

11,224 

4.407 

4as27 

19,834 

7,925 

3,241 

7.939 

3,002 

6,107 

2.194 

20.848 

9,729 

13.825 

7413 

50,752 

34.SS3 

3.682 

1,990 

299 

169 

1.215 

921 

1.060 

5S7 

2,966 

2.007 

5.879 

S.S59 

5.1 89 

2,233 

4,667 

3.SK 

6.749 

3,719 

67 

40 

1,576 

1,192 

, 11.432 

S.1SS 

i 1.619 

1.0C9 

» 6,772 

i 

5 % HJ7 


Total, I Hale. 


54,414 4SfS37 
S3, 055 SO ,49 7 



4SJ59 S3, 040 




MIDNAPORE. 



CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Banknra ... „ ... 

Howrah 

Hooehly „ „ 

24-Parganss ... 

Bala sore ... „ 

Manbhnm ... ... 

Singhbhnm — _ 

Orissa Tributary States ... 


OTHER PLACES 

Bordwan ... „. 

Calcutta f._ „. _ 

Shahabad _ 

Cuttack ... 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam ... ... ... 

Elsewhere ... „ 



Eraaajjrrs. 


Total I Able. 


HOOGHLY- 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 
Burdnn — 

Alursbidabad — — 

Sontbal Parganas ._ — 1 

OTHER PLACES „ -. ! 

Calcutta — — — 

Shahabad ... — i 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States t 
Assam ... — — ' 

Elsewhere — 



47,361 30,575 

oo^JSS 1S/S55 



139,714 

57,825 

91*81 

44,772 

14,380 

S.S67 

44,289 

24,1 5S 

16.116 

7,390 

3,633 

1,226 

5,700 

2,043 

2,016 

8S5 

6,948 

3,093 

47,733 

37*51 

3b3l3 

2,416 

1.748 

1,305 

2,283 

1,802 

7,468 

3,990 

2,161 

1,810 

1,207 

910 

2,744 

2,669 

14 

13 

1,336 

1,084 

5,437 

3,130 

1,109 

65S 

670 

403 

12,075 

8,905 

67 

ss 

8,108 

0,920 


198*41 


HOWE AH. 



OTHER PLACES _ 
Howrah — 

•4-Paiganas — - 

Calcutta -. — 

O^SlIWviaces sndStates 
United Provinces and states 
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CENTRAL BENGAL. 


2t.FAr.GA>*AS. 





ror.it _ 


cnyriorori districts 
- 

I' . 

H • *-i v , „ 

J«- »i M _ 

Ms 


oTnrr. ruci:$ ; 

r s-! ... 

) ! 

(V Vt* 

J .. ... • 

. .h ! 

!•»*’•% ; 
lit** — 1 

* %w x iJi ... ... : 

, M ... ; 

3-"".!»'*l!TTr ... ! 

V-r'-it ... , 

< .*!. i ... I 

I I'l-'T- 

r -.*1 .. .. . i 

lisssn^irh ... ... . 

!.4-"T: .. ... ... I 

.. ... .. I 

tv-'M'. Vp'rlc*.-. »r. 1 States i 
I r' , 'll , rvttn-*i»Tl9 , .ates | 
Am**. . .. i 

I v!ti I it! W»!« 
r»"«t-r" ... I 


225*07 13IJS3 


150,077 114,810 



S Total. 

1 

Male. 

( 

4 

5 

118000 

Go, 01 7 

20,017 

11*71 

020 

551 

5,700 

2,013 

7,923 

3,593 

2.485 

1*0*0 

2.724 

1,310 

0,250 

2.S3S 

02013 

01,040 

1,215 

021 

128 

70 

82,895 

45,031 

124 

I T2 

385 

22S 

120 

70 

00 

a 

105 

\ 50 

1 10 

75 

82 

42 

152 

101 

GO 

20 

144 

81 

135 

78 

1,037 

221 

83 

35 

04 

53 

ICO 

D9 

20 

14 

020 

253 

2,107 

1,337 

I 3,050 

"UC7 



TOT-LK 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Burdwan ... ..i ... 

Hoeghly ... 

2 l-Parpmas ... 

Murshidabad ... 

Jessore 
Eajslmhi ... 

Paona 

Faridpur ... 

OTHER PLACES 

Calcutta ... 

Khulna 
Dinajpnr ... 

Rangpur ... .- 

Bogra 

Dacca 

Darbhanca ... 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... ... ... 


IMMISKASTS. 

Emigrants. 

Total. 

Male. 

Total. , 

Malo. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

00,010 

50,92G 

123,737 

71,100 

44033 

19,535 

SO, 177 

40,017 

0,053 

2,485 

7,939 

3,003 

2,321 

DUG 

6,048 

7,503 

18,546 

8,093 

2,485 

1,030 

4,297 

0,690 

3,015 

7,0Gl 

13,490 

5,838 

17,651 

9,100 

3,204 

l.SiC 

1 1,350 

0,613 

4,200 

2.333 

10,242 

0,271 

2,830 

1,371 

8,989 

oaso 

14,777 

10,071 

37,000 

20,043 

410 

176 

13,405 

8,803 

229 

156 

1,741 

1,411 

63 

33 

3,028 

2,344 

1 19 

52 

2,282 

1,555 

27 

G 

2,738 

1,905 

605 

312 

1,977 

1,815 

1,076 

1,017 

114 

55 

47 

37 

1 1 

7 

3,838 

3,200 

303 

143 

109 

80 

2,208 

1,440 

8,158 

6,002 

0,1 13 

0,000 


CALCUTTA. 


ror.it „ 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 
If »»»S 

ttl's-vs-ii ... 

tens c. it, vers 

I . ^ ? w -i w ... 

I '* *. *4 ... 

I i't.’t _ 


■ *-» *<.*: #• c* 
'« V s - * 


SJ7,I39 j 401, CO? 


... j 4*1,703 J/G # f32 


ID. 044 
1,821 
4.7 U 
47»200 
25.442 
13 405 
2.CC4 

7.422 
2 . 2.'0 
2,009 

15.141 

3.422 
C.474 
2.102 
1.034 
2,909 
4,2 IB 

00.540 
M.053 
1 S.C'O 
17.75^5 
I2. r '-il ; 
G,ttt4 i 
0.7 13 } 
2,121 * 
COO * 
I*.* 9 I 
7,1-2 » 
eit - 
5.417 » 
i.K*! ; 
CO 4 1 4 

2 »■ ’O 1 

:m 

i/.;- , 
t. < 

14, ? *; i 
»,I20 
*.74 0 


30,320 

l?tl76 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Burdiran ... 

Eirbhum ... 

Nadia ... ... » ... 

Raishabi , M 

Maid a ... ... ... 

Sonthal Barganas ... 

OTHER PLACES ... ^ 

tOS j Calcutta ... m, 

I Dinajpnr ... 

£ ” j IlanffPor ... ~ 

38 Bogra ... ... 

43 I Paina 

P<3 , Shaliabad ... 

SW ! linraribaeh 

Central Provinces and States 
Umhsl Provinces and States 
Assam „ ... 

Elsewhere ... 


71,000 30,848 

00,881 


130,210 





CONTIGUOUS IDISTRICTS 
il-I’amn-.i ... „ 



























CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 
Dinajpur ... 

Bogra ’ ... 

Babin 

Nadia ... 
ilurshidabad 
Halda 


OTHER PLACES , 

Rangpur ... 

Dacca 

Mymeasingh 
Faridpur ... 

Saran ... ... 

Sonthal Par? anas 

Ranchi 
Mnnbhnm ... 

Central Provinces and Stales 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 


DIKAJPUE. 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

3Ialda ~ 

Parnea ... - 

Jalpaicuri ... ^ 

Ranepur — 

Bcsra t . M ... .» 

Rajshahi , H 

OTHER PLACES 

Nadia 

MnrshldaUad 

Palma 

Saran f ... 

Muiaffarpur 
Darbhangn ... - 

Alunghyr 
Bliagalpur ... 

Sonthal Parganas ... 
Ilaiarib&gh 

Ranchi _ .... ■ A 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 



JALPAIGUEI. 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Darjeeling 

Dina j pur 

Ranrpnr ... 

Kuch Bihar 
Pumea 

OTHER PLACES .. 


25 

IS 

64 

S7 

505 

170 

1,932 

1,262 

1 


17,420 

7 JB5 

10,741 

7,114 

4,141 

2,243 

5,090 

1,150 

1,276 

537 

7,685 

2,787 

549 

412 

ess 

441 

58 

2S 

4 

1 

6 


2 


7 

« 

2 

I 



CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Jalpaiguri 

Pumea 

S&kim ... _ ... 


OTHER PLACES ... 

Saran 

Macaffarpur 
Sonthal Parganas ... 
Ranchi 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Nepal ... ... 

Tibet 

Elsewhere 


I Mill GRAFTS , 

Total. 

Male. 

1 2 

3 

, 124^391 

7 &189 

18,012 

8/1SS 

4,141 

8,965 

2,105 

2,24s 

5,303 

1,004 

109,179 

02,834 

2,851 

1,765 

2,961 

7,931 

267 

2,285 

1 15 
76,301 
1,058 
15,667 

2,433 

1,SS5 

1,602 

4,444 

106 

1,372 

53 

42,456 

620 

8.32S 




CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Knch Bihar 
Jalpaignri ... 

Diuajpor 

Bogra 

Hymensingh 


OTHER PLACES ... 

Nadia 

Hnrshidatad 
Rajshahi ... 

Pabna w. 

Dacca 

Faridpur ... ... ~ 

Shahabad ... 

Saran 

Champaran 

3Iuraflhrpur ... — 

Darbhanga ... 

Monchyr ... 

Sonthal Parganas ... 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Rajpntana States 
Elsewhere ... 






Rangpur 

Hymensingb 

Pabna 

Rajshahi ... 

Pi ns j pur ... _ 

OTHER PLACES ... ~ 

Nadia 

Mnrshiiabad 

Saran 

Sonthal parganas 

Hazaribsfh 

Ranchi ... --- A - 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam ... — 

Elsewhere ~ 
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NORTH BENGAL — concluded. 


pabna. 


KUCH BIHAlt. 


DlBTBIOT. 


XOXAL 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Mymensingh ••• ••• 

Dacca 

Taridpnr 

Nadia ... "* | 

Rajsbabi ... ••• 

Bogra 

OTHER PLACES '. 

Calcutta ... 

Jessore 

Dinajpur .<■ 

Bangpur 

Karan 

Muzaflarpur 

rind States. 
United Provinces and States 

Assam 

Elsewhere 


49,040 

88,498 


34,168 

17,443 


04,308 

48,034 


30,917 

84,820 


District. 


80,848 


22,271 16,388 


58 « 

2,320 1.M2 

4,372 3,009 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Jalpaiguri 

llangpur 

OTHER PLACES 

Dacca 

Baian ••• 

SluznITarpnr 

Darhliamm ... ... ••• 

Central Produces and States 
United I’rovinces and States 

Assam ... 

Elsewhere 



Total. 

Male. 

2 

3 

44,843 

27,884 

21,000 

0,108 

7,085 

14.011 

2,737 

0.123 

23,14 7 

18,710 

1,160 
0.332 
1,427 
1,184 
10 
3.743 
. 3.171 

0.130 

P09 
B.B75 
■ 1,253 

1,103 

■ 2,718 
2,130 
4.712 


Emiorarts, 


32,843 

30,781 



CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

BonthalParganaa 

Muiabidabad ••• ••• 

Bajahaiii *“ ••• 

Pnmea - 

Dinajpur ••• ••• ••• 

OTHER PLACES 

Bb&habad ••• M * 

Saran •• 

ftluzaCQTpur ... 

Mongbyr ... ••• ••• 



Manbhum ... ... ••• 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam I 

. Elsewhere 


MALDA. 


97,887 88,070 

07,088 33,908 


30,700 


20,704 13,220 



I CONTIGUOUS DISTRICT j 
Darjeeling ... — ••• 

OTHER PLACES 

Central Provinces and Slatcs 
United Provinces and States 

Assam 

Nepal 

Elsewhere 


SIKKIM. 


28,001 13J37 

1,000 1.017 

1,009 1.017 

S 3,008 12&20 



2,188 1,040 

2,100 1,004 

2,108 1.001 


EAST BENGAL. 



24<Parganas 

Jessore ... 

Backergtmge 

OTHER PLACES 

Calcutta 

Nadia ... ... «. 

Dacca 

Earidpur ... ... 

Saran .. ... « 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 

Assam ... 

Elsewhere ... ... - 










MIGRATION STATEMENTS, 


V 



CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 
Ra&Spor — _ 

Pabna 

Dues ... 

Tippers 


OTHER PLACES 


Calcutta ... 
SajihU ._ 
Earidpur ... 


Satan ... _ 

MnraHsrpur 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 



Tippers 

OTHER PLACES ... 
•4-Parpaoas 

Calcutta ... -• — 

Jessore — — 

Central ProS'nces and State- 
Uni ted Provinces and State 
Assam -• — 

Elsewhere — 


S9 f 9SS 

51,0S3 

35,521 

29,392 

2.148 

25,094 

8.992 

1,089 

1.450 

15,507 

8,423 

1,012 

24, CM 

27,695 

120 

561 

2.664 

14,607 

70 

170 

•315 

13,180 

5* 

S7S ! 
555 

4^19 • 

1,034 

601 

6/470 


20,659 15,90! 

6,484 3,551 

2,541 1,553 

891 KO 


1,092 

2,102 

623 

l.l&S 


Distbict. 

IStStlGRUTTS. 

Esnesssis. 

Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

Q 

3 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

56,752 

57,099 

55*29 

o0/o67 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

35,115 

23,974 

40,127 

2 2,490 

Dacca ... 

16,561 

10,632 

10,067 

6,034 

Jlvmensiagh 

2,652 

1JJ0 

10,118 

5,760 

Paridpnr ... 

5,671 

S~3 

638 

S42 

Backerpmre 

691 

520 

1,089 

1,012 

Xoakhali ... 

12,366 

6,«; 

6,160 

2.S51 

Hill Tippera 

74 

32 

12,056 

0,991 

OTHER PLACES ._ 

1S,C37 

75,127 

15*02 

7,877 

Calcutta 

164 

89 

1,034 

S30 

Chittaptmc ... 

I.6IT 

1.516 

913 

631 

Satan 

• 1,961 

1,83* 



Central Provinces and States 

136 

85 

2 

1 

United Provinces and States 

2,416 

i.sn 



Assam ... 

6,057 

4®22 

12,655 

5,733 

Elsewhere ... 

4,292 

3,574 

898 

630 



TOTAL 

19,545 

10,775 

o3A!S3 

26,139 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

11,479 

6,69 1 

27*16 

20*6 2 

Baritergimpe 

2,341 

1,553 

8,992 

£,423 

Tippera 

6,160 

2,351 

15^366 

£.457 

Chittason? ... 

2,975 

vs 

2.312 

1,43) 

Hill Tippera 

3 


.4,146 

2,552 

OTHER PLACES _ 

7,SG4 

B,0S4 

5,757 

5*77 

Calcutta 

too 

40 

2,809 

2,602 

Dacca ... _ 

5,307 

S412 

792 

73) 

Faiidpnr ... 

1,602 

1,219 

463 

422 


5 


14 

12 

United Provinces and States 

162 

ISO 

3 

3 


181 

143 

610 

514 

Elsewhere — 

617 

4SS 

I.07B 

P94 



TOTAL 

; CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

| N’cakhali 

Chittammr HR] Tracts 
Hill Tippera — — 

OTHER PLACES _ 

Cslcnrta 

I Tippera 

) Central Provinces and State 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Burma 

Elsewhere ... — 


lOGyOS 7 J 8SyS04 
JOf9S5 
































BHAGALrUE. 


PUESEA. 



i 

i 

TOTAL 

rosTiGrors districts :> 

Dubiattsa . : 

KesrtjT „ ” 

rcrr.» _ ;;; . 

... 

JTEEE PLACES ... ... j, 

Cafacta !• 

I’isi’nr ... 

Pits* ... _. .i 

Gajs ' 

Shababad _. ... .. . 

Saraa 

Jimiirir _ 

Kalia • 

CVatral PrcTi=.'« aei State* 
Vetted rrettaoes a=d States 


107,53s j 5S,00G ; 


IS 4 £05 
95£S1 


105,005 

51,109 


S 

69,05S 

29J)SS 


4 

STrtlS 

SS07S 


51 £45 j Si,S17 j SO 


Eair=ta=a States I” 
Kfril 

Elsc’rbfrw ... 


• Is;lcdcsl,7$l persct^ ll,*M 
I.Ui .. (Sil 


=a!f» a=d S77 f c =ulj») £r,r= 
•• .. ill „ 


RalSa. 

Ghasipsr. 


SOUTH BIHAR. 


TOTAL _ j; 

! CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS i‘ 

! k?*:p=t. 

: Dar^rtiar ... 

I Bbsi-Upsa ... _. j 

I Jlalca _. ... “ ; 

Koatltal Fajparaj „ J. ij 

OTHER PLACES _. _ 

Pattta ._ '• 

Gara ._ ... : 

• Shahabad _. _. _. !> 

Saiatt ... ... . ’! 

, Hra“srp=r _. _ !| 

, itottasn ... ._ _ j 

' IScatifT . .„ _ !! 

Ostial PrcTisees ssd States ", 
•J United Prcrinces and States ; 

I I A«san ... ... ... h 

Ij Nepal .. - ... L 

i! Elsvhere » 


t l=cloa« 1.0*1 peseta (as t=a!es attd SSI fesales) bon 

» }■??- •• - .. S3! .. ) .. BaffiTT^^ 

■* lA»o »• (C 33 . « 523 Ghuip"r. 


*V*'* 

5,VU 

109 

7Ai7 

16S 

S/±9 ■ 

o!4 

1±S i 


5.S51 . 

44 

S3 { ? 

1,072 

i.csT ; 


5,677 r 

o,520 


PATS A. 


SHAHABAD. 


TOTAL _ 

JOXXIGEOrS DISTRICTS 
Gars 

Shahabad _ 

Saraa _. 

Kc=rirj-ir ... _ 

Darbbsrea _ 

Mcsstrr _ 

HHEE PLACES _ 

Ecsdesa _ _. 

Bocelr _ _ 

lirrrah 
D-lSrxaaas 
Cfeleaf ta 
Hwabidabad 
Liana _ _ 

Bharalpar _ 

Pcrr-ea ._ .... 

Sosthal Fareaau - 
Lteatral Fronaocs 8 td States 
Baited Pterions* aad State* 
Arsata 

Eserrhere ... 


S2,440 S2,2CS j 14S51G 
7i.SC? 24£S1 !! G4.4S5 


90 

6.465 

_ .50 ! 




j S5£15 

2G£ 77 

1 

1 159j71o 

| S6£1S 

9£50 

( SS£06 

12.007 
14,204 
7,190 
t 5.414 

2,757 

*.115 

2.MS 

1.C33 

\ < 

€ 

! c 

4 

>.764 

J.I20 

.067 

■»2o5 

! 47,095 

1G£47 

1SS£07 

; ns 

23 

' 21 

77 

15 

15 

* o 

1 

PI 

243 

29 

1 19 

154 

16 

76 

141 

1? 

• 

46 

11 

210 

7S 

i 

] 7 

!p| 

ooT 

23 

o 

66 

JS 

1 568 

> IE9 

i IS 

i : 

i i 

i 1 

IKO 

.090 

205 

294 

278 

051 

749 

22 

9 

o 

rTTSl 

17 

192 

7 

55 

6. 

1. 

656 

491 

111 

6 

55 

1.457 ( 

42.163 

1 - =1 

14JE20 

17 

42, 

15, 

630 f 

I 

c,022 

LS25 


635 


ATOXGHTB. 




7,694 
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APPENDIX I, 




CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Balosore ... 

Puri 

Orissa Tributary States 


OTHER PLACES 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 

Hcwrah 

2t-Parganas ' 

Calcutta 

Jalpaiguri 

Angul ... ... ... 

Singhbhum 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 

Assam 

Madras ... 

Elsewhere 


Immiokasts. 

Total. 

Male. 

2 

3 

33,944 

11,606 

39,664 

6,489 

4,263 

1,<U9 

11,264 

2,868 

7,167 

1,665 

10,980 

6,194 

240 

159 

207 

125 

21 

IS 

144 

81 

286 

147 

2 

1 

48 

89 

3 

, 2 

832 

496 

1,004 

834 

[ - 36 

25 

1 4,874 

2,621 

j 2,684 

1.6S1 

1 * 



Emiorahtb. 


Total. I Hale. 


116,769 81,385 


66,079 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 
Cuttack 

Orissa Tributary States ..! 

OTHER PEACES 

Hooghly „. 

24-Parganaj 
Calcutta „ 

0;nU»l ftorinces and States 
united Provinces and States 
Ana ' 

Madras ... 

Outnd India States 
Elsewhere „. 



90,910 

6,663 


98,888 

34,414 


58,568 

8,157 



TOTAL 

99,467 

13,956 

61,763 

39,034 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

94,376 

9,609 

30,6 89 

10,963 

Mldnapore 

Cuttack 

Orissa Tributary States 

6,363 

12.903 

6,118 

2,139 

6,955 

1,605 

6,747 

4,253 

20,882 

2,698 

1,919 

7,396 

OTHER PLACES 

* 6,099 

5,636 

91,081 

18,071 

Howrah 

24.Porganas 

Calcutta ... 

6inghbhum 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 

Assam ... 

Elsewhere 

34 

136 

176 

22 

712 

996 

6 

3,012 

20 

75 

97 

11 

394 

SOS 

8 

2,126 

1,670 

6,702 

7,182 

1,412 

84 

21 

1,806 

2,305 

1,539 

6,240 

6,639 

637 

70 

SI 

814 

2,111 



11,409 

7 #03 

2,868 

4.63S 

3,899 



Ranchi 

Palatnau ... ... 

Manly - •• ... 

Sonthai Pajyanas *** *<* 

OTHER PLAGES 

Burdvran ... ... 

Hooghly 

24-Patganas 
Calcutta ... 

Murshidabad 
Dinajpur ... ... 

Jalpafgnri ... 

Boara ... ... ... 

Pabna ... 

Slnghbhum ... ... 

Chota Nagpnr Tributary 

States 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 

Assam 

Elsewhere ... ... ... 


41,883 | 19,460 
56,34 8 


160J68 1 83/S79 
94,193 





30,066 

17,030 

18,730 

8,164 

8.293 

3,567 

3,739 

2,075 

4,782 

1,649 

820 

295 

1,086 

569 

13/336 

8,876 

105 

m 

1 

1 

84 

63 

2 

1 

6 


23 

13 

3 

3 

748 

398 

6,121 

3.888 

1,481 

448 

984 

251 

1,161 

90S 

78 

SI 

3,067 

2,S$G 


976/361 149,910 



30,624 
990,776 1 117,108 


3,437 

3,022 

6,032 

4,781 

8.898 

80,438 

7,031 

1,881 

3,120 

06 

192 

£848 

4,811 

91,794 

4,618 



PALAMAtL 


total 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Gaya 

Shshabad ... ... • ... 

Hazaribagh 

Ranchi ... 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 

States 

OTHER PLACES 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and Slates 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... ... 


58,868 

31/386 


689 
(o) 6,063 
5 

1,826 


19,899 

39/310 

16J96 

31/904 

7.590 
8,146 
2,383 

1.591 

3,040 

3,414 

3,016 

3,730 

1,684 

7.8BB 

4fi03 

11,006 

337 , 
2,766 

2 

1,898 

, i 

2,161 

8,776 

2,078 


Note— ( a) Includes 2,201 persons (925 males and 1,879 {emales) from Mirzapnr. 




























MIGRATION STATEMENTS, 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU— concluded. 


MANBHO.M. 


I'lsxr.icr. 


1 

xoT.tr _ 

ONTIGEOCS BISTEICTS 

Rurdwan ... 

Rankura ... 

(lidnspere ... 
vathsl Parnnai ... 
Ilararilwgh 
!5«nchi 
>inchbhcra 

„'hMa Jfasrjcr Tributary 

States 

iTHEB FLACES 

[IcMhly 
\ ircar.al 
Ralihshi ... - 

Gars — 

Shahabad „ 

Bo-efcvr _. ... — 

HaU» ... _ ... _ 

Orijai Tributary States 
Central rrorinces and States 
I’nited Previn tea and States 
Assad 

Elsewhere 


ISIIIIGCASTS. 


Total. 


cs.uo 

4!?, ICS 

5.701 

12.560 

78G 

2,060 

16.065 

4,765 

96S 

46 

19fi57 

632 

ICS 

6,276 

1,457 

2,943 

21 

'"647 

3,900 

56 

4,915 


Hale. 


572591 

22,494 

2.750 

C.227 

419 

1,423 

10.241 

1,716 

3W 


14,89 7 
S74 

59 

S 

4.253 

1.145 

1,974 

9 


STS 

S.141 

31 

3.165 


EinOBASTS. 


Tefal. 


lo5,972 

51,524 

20,548 

5,445 

770 

6,025 

6,290 

4,752 

3,114 

1,547 

S4^4S 

1,109 

1,564 

1,654 

16 

12 

49 

1,250 

4,507 

46 

10 

69,728 

4,443 


SINGHBHUM. 


TOTAL _ 

XtXTIGUOCS BISTEICTS 

Midcit'crc „ 

Eattchi 

Haskiun 

Orissa Tributary States 
Cheta Ksjrpsr Tributary 
fares _ ... — 

JTHEE PLACES 

Eiakcrs 

Jalpaijuri ... 

Usya 

Cntrack ... » 

Balasere w 
ttararibaah 

Ceatral Froriuees and States 
Cnit-d Proriaees and Sates 
Assam _ 

Elsewhere 


.1; 


TOTAL 

lOKTIGCOCs BISTEICTS 

Bardwas — 
lSixbbum ... 

Jla’da 

llbasalpar 

Purses ... — 

Mcscbyr 
Murrbidalui 
Haabhua ... 

llidlibrnb 

OTHEE TLACES - 

Calcutta 

Ea;*baK 

Oinairar - 

Ja'j'a'ruri ... 

Dar'Klins _. 

Ranrpar — 

Koran 

Patna 

Gaya ■ 

Sbababad ... 

Csatral ProVicces sad Stata 
Vnited Pronnccs and Sates 

AS.-S!3 

Elsewhere 


Male. 


€4,015 

S1,S7S 

9729 

S,«5 

SSS 

£.519 

1 , 91 b* 

1 . 54 S 

1,6£6 

445 

43,55? 

G5? 

1,069 

$75 

10 

G 

25 

Cl* 

o not 
“» — * 
91 
6 

S5,179 

2,7*7 


District. 

IitMiGKAirrs. 

Eraesixrs. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Total. 

Hale. 

1 

2 

3 

* 

$ 

TOTAL 

21,553 

O/oGS 

CA7S 

2,394 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICT 

12,755 

4,995 

5,155 

1,702 

Orissa Tributary States 

12,763 

4,9?5 

6,155 

1,702 

OTHEE PLACES 

S,7 79 

4SS6S 

1&45 

692 

Cuttack 

2.044 

1,704 

43 

S9 

Central Provinces and Stales 

2,772 

1,240 1 

1,254 

523 

United Province t and States 
Assam 

12 

21 

6 

~ 4 

Madras and States 

Elsewhere M 

(o) 3,622 
629 

1,152 

261 

57 

SS 


SCjASO 

1S2SS6 

65J20 

31+293 

25,195 

11£0 2 

4 S,215 

22,714 

7.457 

3.S11 

3,619 

1.S5S 

12.297 

I.TM 

820 

£?5 

O.H4 

l,«d 

953 

Sftl 

1,690 

"777 

32,446 

1C, (31 

635 

sa 

10,590 

d.7!l 

11,557 

€,734 


S2>79 

1,641 

l,C9l 

210 

79 

2 

1 

1,533 

646 

1,259 

SI* 

7 

o 

1,249 

C71 

a 

5 

1.412 

637 

22 

n 

1,267 

736 

SS 

• 77 

S40 

457 

195 

10£ 

1,154 

:s7 

1 


45 

£1 

12,927 

7,136 

2.618 

1.5S9 

783 

524 

HAL PABGANAS. | 

1112:25 

53,191 

226,003 

115^94 

S2.C51 

oC^JJ-5 

116,925 

SGjCCS 

2,948 

1,525 

15,825 

7,515 

10.763 

4,114 

£5.052 

12,549 

5.255 

S.Sl? 

42,575 

£1*295 

22,755 

19,621 

9,7o9 

S.SS5 

1,334 

553 

5,633 

S.CS4 

12,476 

C.475 

1,838 

637 

&42I 

S.1P3 

11,571 

5.442 

6,023 

£.519 

2,959 

1.423 

12.646 

6,473 

2,721 

S75 

2S.S94 

1G,C5S 

109,OS5 

592251 

1,413 

• Si 

500 

146 

134 

56 

6.4SI 

S,£92 

07 

SI 

4S.S91 

£6,757 

7 

2 

10.552 

Cv39 

41 

16 

2,981 

1,6522 

ss 

1 £* 

o,S43 

2/3 3 


s 

1,900 

930 

2,639 

1.456 

34 

S3 

1,545 

910 

15 


6,543 

3,703 

17 

7 

l.oTO 

9?9 

4 

$ 

60 

50 

... . 


7,747 

4,197 

6 

S 

66 

4£ 

o 1,237 

16,424 

7,148 

4,477 

2,934 

l,SIi 


ANGUL. 


Note— ( a) Includes S.022 persona (576 males and 2,445 females) from Gan jam. 


CHOTA NAGPUR TRIBUTARY STATES. 


! 

total 

104,576 

64^45 


12,G03 

CONTIGUOUS BISTEICTS 

BS,7C9 

2S,S5S 


4,158 

Ranchi 

50,624 

15,(25 


569 

Palasnu ... 

7,993 

4.520 


1,(54 

Hanbhcm ... 

1,547 

446 

46 

4 

Smebbhnm 

10,590 

*7i7 

635 

S41 

Oriisa Tributary States 

8,412 

4,123 

2,935 


OTHEE PLACES 

452107 

352*07 

162217 

S.A45 

Gaya 

1^59 

1.016 

24 

9 

Hamribagn 

2,061 

1.779 

29 

£5 

Central Prorincee and States 

(c) 14,704 

7.974 

16,766 

6,734 

United Provinces and States 

7,9o5 

3,914 

14 

5 

Awsrn 

1 

1 

* 


Rajputana States ... 

1,699 

913 



Central India States 

! 14,578 

7,S19 



Elsewhere 

1 5,470 

i 

2,191 

1 

2,564 

1,672 


yon:— (o) Includes S.27S persons (3,902 males and 4,576 females) from Sambalpar 


ORISSA TRIBUTARY STATES. 


TOTAL 


CONTIGUOUS uisxsicrs 

Msdnapore ... 

Cuttack 

Balasoro ... 

Angnl 

Pori 

Smuhbhnm 

Cho» Nagpur Tributary 
States - 


OTHEE PLACES ... 

Ranchi ... ... 

Uanbhmn ... 

Central Provinces and States 
United Rrorinces and States 
Assam 

Madras and States ... 
Elsewhere ... 


142^92 

60/500 

| ^S7y4SD 

21,395 

104,370 

47,411 

43,146 

14,767 

9,122 

4/59 

1 668 

551 

21,094 

11,453 

1 7.167 

1,£RS 

20,682 

7.&X5 

5,1 19 

1,&?5 

6, loo 

1,7P£ 

I 12.753 

4033 

15,160 

4.G35 

\ 7,147 

1J71 

62/446 

16,031 

1 1,690 

777 

2,933 

1.5W 

[ 8,412 

d,123 

57J22 

1S^S9 

1 14,545 

6,528 

3,1 2D 

1,729 

748 

£?S 

4.607 

« 



20,463 

P,5SS 

ie,32S 


478 

S90 



19 

10 




(o) 6, SSS 

5,277 



2,477 

1,611 

269 

£CS 


Xoxr— (a) Includes 6,075 persons (2,795 males and 3^79 frizzles) from Ganjam. 



















APPENDIX II. 
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APPENDIX II. 

v 

Extracts from District Reports regarding causes of Conversion to Muhammadanism. 

Midnapore* — The considerable Muhammadan population in East and North Bengal 
ofiors a fertile field for the preacher and maulavi. The hundreds of students that come out 
every year from the Dacca, Chittagong, Calcutta, and Bajshahi Madrasas completing Arabic 
studies are mostly absorbed in the above occupations. There is not a village inhabited by 
Muhammadans which is not periodically visited by the preachers and maulavis. The visitors 
do not levy any fee or subscription, but are voluutarily invited to preach from village to 
villao-e, where they are not only fed very sumptuously, but also offered cash presents in 
addition. The Hindus generally attend suoh assemblies and listen to the preaohers. The 
dootiines of Islam are simple enough for everybody to understand, and some of the Hindus, 
who appreciate the good lessons and probably those who have not many relatives to induce 
them to hang baob, renounce Hinduism and embrace Islam. The above oause has been at 
work almost everywhere at all seasons from a long time, and has produced the present 
astonishing result. It never attracted publio notice owing to the instances of conversion 
at any particular place being few and far between, but on the whole it has been the ohief 
cause of the gradual inorease of the Muhammadan population. 

Eooghly . — Fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith are still being received from 
outside by the conversion principally of low-oaste Hindus. There is no organised propaganda, 
but maulavis and other learned men occasionally preaoh about their religion. The follow- 
ing instances of conversion ooourred in the town of Hooghly. About a -year ago a Native 
Christian was converted to Muhammadanism. Very recently a Dhoba woman was converted. 
A Hindu, by caste Kayastha, who read up to the First Arts, embraoed Muhammadanism with 
his wife a few years ago. Some families of Banias, Suris, Telis, Mayras and Brahmans who 
have been converted are living in Pandua. In the Serampore Subdivision the Matwali of 
Sitapur reports that oooasionally one or two Brahmans, Kayasths, Ahirs and Bagdis accept 
the Moslem faith. 

2Jf-Parganas . — Conversions from other religions are still to be seen. This is generally 
effected by maulavis, who deliver religious lectures. There are no organised societies for 
propagating the tenets of the religion. 

[iO.— In response to a request for some speoifio inBtanoes of conversion with the reasons 
for the same, the following forty cases were reported] : — 


Name and address of persons 
converted. 

Profession. 

Cause of conversion. 

Former 

caste. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Mukta Muchini of Hydarpur, 
thana Baduria. 

Day-labourer 

She fell in love with one 
Jhanu Sheik of her village, 
who converted her nnd 
afterwards married ber. 

Muchi. 

2. Mukta Dassi of Zalutolla, 
Hasanabad. 

Ditto 

She married a Muhammadan . 

Goala. 

3. Mathura Bania of Magrohat... 

Kailway gate- 
man. 

He fell in love with a Mu- 
hammadan girl and married 
her. 

Bania. 

4. Degumbari Dasi, Magrahat ... 

Day-labourer 

Sho was a poor widow with 
two little children, and 
under the inducement of a 
rich Muhammadan she was 
converted with hor two 

Dhopa. 

5. Jasodia Telini, daughter of 
AjtamTcliof Sonari, thana 
Musrnk, district Saran, 
aged 80 years. 

Mill-hand ... 

boys. 

Sho fell in love with her 
Muhammadan paramour, 
who converted her to his 
faith. 

Toli. 

6. Nanku Kalwar, alias Nanku 
Mian, son of Bissesswar 
Kalwnr of Dabary, thana 
Madhubanjia, district Sa- 
ran, aged 32 years. 

Ditto 

Embraced tho religion of 
Muhammad of his own 
accord. 

9) 

7. Data Mali, alias JJil Moham- 
mad, son of Heta Mali of 
Belaganj, thana Bolagnnj, 
district Belaganj, aged 30 
years. 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

Mali. 


* Tho author of this report was a Muhammadan. 



CAUSES OF CONVERSION . TO MUHAMMADANISM, 


Name and address of person s 
converted. 



.xianauv, v. it i. *1* ... * «>» 

daughter of Naukcr Chamnr 
of Kami, tliana Dildar- 
gunge, district Ajnmgnrb, 
need 13 years. 

LaVpatis l’iharin. alias Sali- 
man Bibi, daughter of 
N-irring lihnrof Jl.ajanpur. 
tliana Mirganj. district 
Saran. aged years. 

, Jim Kaliar. alias Situ Minn, 
son of Thakuri Kaliar of 
Vikarnti, tliana Mirganj, 
district Saran, aged 46 
year*. 

, Natliia Bharin, daughter of 
Nnrring Bhnr of Rajntipnr. 
tliana Mirganj. district 
Saran. aged 30 years. 

. Lakpntia Gurartn. daughter 
of Kanta Gareri of Muba- 
rikpur. tliana Molisnla, dis- 
trict Shahabsil, aged 30 
rears. 

. Sai dsria Kshnrin. dnuchter 
of lliaknrKaharof Vikaaan, 
thar.a Mirganj, district 
Saran. »crd 60 years. 

. Ar.dis Kahsrin, daughter of 
Tliakwr Kaliar of Vikann. 
tliana Mirganj, district 
Saran. agedSJ years. 

. Pf.rrec*tvar Kahnr, c.lxns Dil j 
Muhammad, son of llliaga - 1 
l<an Kahar of Sand.apnr, 
thar.a Mnnjhi, district : 
Saran, aged 32 rears 

. Thakur alias Kii'trn 

Dari, daughter of Ui«wn- 
natli 1M of Narahasti. 


Dinanath Banerji ol 
Naval ■***.!, thana Barrack 
pc re, aged 40 yearn. 

Harani Has:, alius Idia B:bi 
daughter of Mcdliu Kaora 
of A'ayabasli. thana Barracl 
per", aged 40 year*. 

Bajkuinnri Dasi. daughter o 
Mati Bam r.aratnanik o 
Nnyabssti, thana Barrack 
pore, aged 60 years. 

Behari Goala, alias Khoda 
box. son of Sowo Prasac 
Goala of Ujnyini, than! 
Pnboganj, district Mirra 
pur, aged 26 years. 


Kaora of Chanak, thana 
Barrackpore, aged 40 years. 


32 years. 


30 years. 


Profession. 

Cause of conrersion. 

2 

3 

Nil 

Married a Muhammadan 
while in sick-bed. 

Mill-hand ... 

Fell in lore with her Muham- 
madan paramour, and was 
converted to his faith. 

Ditto 

Embraced the Muhammadan 
religion of liis own accord. 

Ditto 

Fell in lore with her Muham- 
madan paramour, who con- 
verted her to his faith. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Ditto 

Embraced Muhammadanism 
ol her own accord. 

Ditto 

Fell in love with her Muham- 
madan paramour, who con- 
verted her to his faith. 

Ditto 

Embraced Muhammadanism 
of his own accord. 

Nil 

Fell in love with a Muham- 
madan and was converted. 

sa 

Embraced the Mnbammadan 
religion after her son’s con- 
version to that faith. 

Seller of wood 

i 

■| 

Owing to straitened circum- 
stances, she embraced Mu- 
hammadanism. 


Fell in love with a Muham- 
madan paramour, and was 
converted to his faith. 

Ayah 

Ditto ditto ... 

Beggar 

Owing to straitened circum- 
stances, he embraced the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Lives on the 
sale. proceeds 
. of his house 
property. 
Labourer ... 

Fell in love with a Muham- 
madan prostitute and became 
a convert. 

Ditto ditto ... 

Isil ••• 

* 

l 

Owing to his straitened cir- 
cumstances, he became a con- 
vert to Muhammadanism. 

i Nil 

f 

1 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Former 

caste. 



Chamar. 


Gareri. 


Kaliar. 


K u mh ar 
(potter). 


Brahman. 


Kaora. 
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Kama and address of persons 
converted. 


Profession. 


26. Babul Cbandra Ghose, son 

of Haran Chandra Chose 
of Sewli, thana Banackpore, 
aged 30 years. 

27. Mahendra Napit, son of 

Badhanath Napit of Gam- 
bhirgachi, aged 36 years. 

28. Dasi Goalini, daughter of 

Kerun Mall of Durgapara, 
aged 23 years. 


29. Mookhada Dasi, wife of 

Nimchand Ghose of Kam- 
debgachi, aged 25 or 30 
years. 

30. Abhoya Dasi, wife of Nakul 

Ghose, Kharki, aged 30 or 
32 years. 

81. Dasi Bagdini, wife of Tustu 
Bagdi of Khamur, aged 20 
or 26 years. ■ 

32. Satya Bagdini, wife of Puti 

Bagdi of Konami. 

33. Bilashi Bagdini, widow of 

Hara Bagdi of Nischinda- 
pur, aged 35 or 36 years. 

34. Paran Tiyar, son of Natabar 

Tiyar of Xasimpur, aged 
30 or 32 years. 

35. Shebu Bagdi, alias Shamser 

Mundol of Chandigore, agedj 
30 or 36 years. 

36. Badan Goose, son of late 

Bavan Ghose of Degha 
Nebodhin (present abode), 
aged 30 or 36 years. 

37. Eumi Dasi, wife of Nim 

Chand Ghose. 


38. Punch! Dasi 


39. A Bagdi woman at Bankura, 
in thana Dum-Dum. 


40. Wife of Prem Chand Bajak, 
Bajarhat, thana Dum-Dum. 


Nil 

Day-labourer 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nfl 

NU 

Nil 

Na 

Nil • 


Cause of conversion. 


Conviction of the truth of 
Muhammadanism. 


Joined a band of magicians; 
married the girl of one of 
them, and became a. Muham- 
madan. 

Two years after the death of 
her husband, she fell iD love 
with a Muhammadan named 
Soleman of Ban dipur, and 
embraced Islam. 

She ombraced Muhammadan- 
ism when driven out of her 
father’s house for her im- 
moral character. 

She embraced Muhammad- 
anism on account of her 
husband’s ill-treatment. 

She fell in love with KhoBh 
Mondalof Madangram and 
afterwards married him. 

Owing to her straitoned cir- 
cumstances, she embraced 
Muhammadanism. 

Ditto ditto ... 


Owing to his straitened cir- 
cumstances he embraoed 
Muhammadanism. 

Ditto ditto ... 


Pell in love with a Muham- 
madan woman and became a 
convert and married her. 

Sbe tvbb enticed from the 
protection of her husband 
by a Muhammadan named 
Kedar Mandal, who con- 
verted her to bis faith and 
married her. 

She was enticed away by her 
Muhammadan paramour, 
Ohijuddi, and'eonverted to 
his faith. 

Sbe was enticed away by a 
Muhammadan, who subse- 
quently converted her and 
married her. 

She eloped ‘ with a Muham- 
madan, named Fusha Gar- 
wan, who subsequently con- 
verted and married her. 


Bonner 

caste. 


Goala. 

Napit. 

Goala. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bagdi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tiyar. 

Bagdi. 

Goals. 

I 

Do. 

Do. 

Bagdi. 

Dhoba. 


• „ «7«ssore The following are some instances of conversion which took plaoe recently 
in the Jessore district : — J 

(a) Pour Hindu families of the Kan caste of village Ulashi, station Sarsha, consisting 
... about 18 personB, became Muhammadans. ° 

y) One Hindu barber of village Kauria, station Kotwali. 

(e) Mata Lai Ghosh of Mandalgauti, station Kotwali. of Kdyasth caste. ‘ 
y) ~ “ D “ u barber woman of Rajapur, station Kotwali. 

( fl ) & ^indu “Mar woman of Dorajhat, station Kotwali. 

(J) A Hindu barber of Dighalia, station Narail. 
in) A fisherwoman of Kaitkbali, station Narnil. 

J*) £ w °man of carpenter caste of Bhekutia, station Kotwali. 

0) Devendra Nath Muterji of Taliganj, near Calcutta. He is an educated maD and 

, is now SdiLg" Muhammadan famil y of Itna > Nation Lohagara, wher’e he 
(?) A Brahman woman of Kharki, station Kotwali. 

• Report written by a Hindu gentleman. ~~ ” 
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(£•) A family of native Soman Catholics of Ghope, station Kotwali, consisting of fonr 
persons. 

(/) Eleven native Protestant Christian families, consisting of about 40 persons, of 
Daulatpnr. 

There are many other like instances which it seems unnecessary to detail for the purpose 
of this report. Most of these converts are from among the lower class of FTindns - 

Dinnjpur .* — It often happens that Hindu females having fallen m love with Muham- 
madan males adopt the Muhammadan religion. It not infrequently happens that Hindas 
having fallen ill are treated by Muhammadans, who provide them with food and water, are 
out-castc-d by Hindus, adopt the Muhammadan faith, and are received with open arms by the 
Muhammadans. There is no organised propaganda to propagate the faith of Islam, but the 
mosques scattered all over the country represent the religious centres around which are 
grouped the Muhammadan people, whose social habits and fraternity tempt the men of other 
persuasions to enter into the folds of Islam. I came to know of a Kayastha who was employed 
as a vernacular teacher in a village in the Thakurgaon subdivision. He was among .Muham- 
madans. He fell ill. His Muhammadan neighbours tended him and saved his life. He 
embraced Islam in gratitude for the kind treatment of the Muhammadans. 

Last year a Brahmin, who was a sweetmeat-seller of this town, became a Muhammadan. 

I came across a dervish , who is a disciple of apir of Pauipat, named Brali Quolonder. He 
said his father was a Chhatri of Ajmir, whose name was Ramchand. Ramchand’s wife gave 
birth to a number of children, bnt none of them lived. Then the parents said that the next 
child who would he born to them would be given to Allah. The boy was so given away ; he 
lived, and is now a dervish with the name of Wabibnksh. 

There is a chaprasi of the Subordinate J ndge of Dinajpur by the name of Gopal Sheikh. 
He says he. was a servant of a Muhammadan. Tbe Muhammadan master went to Calcutta ; 
Gopal fell seriously ill there, and food and water were given to him by Muhammadan hands. 
Gopal found his csste was gone, having eaten food of Muhammadans, and so he became 
a Muhammadan. 

Rmigpur . — Beal conversion to Muhammadanism is rare. ‘Within the last ten years 
three persons embraced Islam at Rangpur, cases frequently occur here in which Muham- 
madans are accused of enticing away Hindu women. In these cases, however, no actual 
conversion takes place. Babu Urns Prasanna Guha, Subdivisional Officer of Nilphamari, 
reports that two years ago he convicted a man named Nadia Das in a bad livelihood case. 
The other day tins man appeared as a complainant before him and gave his name as Nadia 
Nasya. He farther reports that a widow of an Eurasian indigo planter of Ershorgunge 
(Nilphamari), is still living as the wife of a Muhammadan! 

Bajshahi.j — Th orn are no fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith still being received 
from outside. There is no religious propaganda. A rare case of a Hindu beiug converted to 
Muhammadanism is sometimes heard of. This conversion is, however, generally the outcome 
of illicit connection of a" Hindu woman with a Muhammadan male. The former being out- 
easted bv the Hindu society is compelled to embrace Islam, as she has no other alternative. 
It is understood that about six years ago, a Brahmin widow of Mahisbathan, close to the 
Boalia Courts, became a convert to Islam in the way stated above. 

Jalpaiqnri .% — There is no organised propaganda for the spread of Islam, but sometimes 
maulavis and learned people from other parts come into the district and preach Islam. It is 
known that six persons of other religions have embraced Muhammadanism in this town in the 
last few years. These are — (1) Ehoitu Fakir and (2; his wife, who were formerly Beldars ; 
(3)" Dil Muhammad, who was orginally a Goala; (4) Fatay Muhammad, who was a Nepali 
Chhatri ; (5) TJraer All, who was a Nagpuri Oraon, and (6) a man now livin^near the Jalpaiguri 
municipal pound whose name is not known to me. Besides the above, Inave at times heard 
that other persons have become converts to Muhammadanism in the town, but I have no 

personal knowledge of them. . « _ , T . , , 

j).wtt.§— Even now eases of tbe conversion of Hind ns to Islam are reported:— 

(1) Mohim Chandra De was a pern in the Munshiganj snbdivisional office. He fell in 
love with a food-looking Bediya girl. He embraced Muhammadanism and married the girl. 

(O) Mano Ranjan'Canguli, a native of Bikrampur, became a Muhammadan. His wife 
remained a Hindu. He instituted a suit for conj ugal rights, but was unsuccessful. 

(31 A Brahman widow in th9 Narayanganj subdivision fell in love with a Muham- 
madan young man and became a Muhammadan. There was a criminal case, due to her 
brothers, administering a severe beating to her lover. . „ . 

A woman of the Chandal caste fell m love with a Muhammadan of a neighbouring 
village and became Muhammadan. Her brother instituted a suit against her lover for abduc- 
tion, °hut the accused was acquitted. The girl was ultimately forsaken by her lorer and 

became ^g^fophyscian, who practised in a village in the district of Tippers, saw in the 
V L 1 .:- a « Vprr handsome Muhammadan girl. He was so much in love with her 


is .Juries a Verv handsome Muhammadan girl. 

She Wei to marr/ her. Her father told the physician that be could not many hi s 
daughter to him unless he became a Mnhammadan. On this th« nhvsioan 


On this the physician embrace'! 


* Written bj- a Mubasmadsa geniientaa. 
t Ditto bv a Hiadu- 

* Ditto bv a Hnfcarcicadan. 
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Muhammadanism, but the girl’s father ultimately refused to marry his daughter to him* 
SKJLn could not again become a Hindu, as the Hindu society does not take back 


The physician could not again 

a renegade^ garkar q£ Ka]ipura in Tippera embraced Muhammadanism under the 

following circumstances :-He was a landlord of considerable influence. His faith in the 
6 -- - ■ n - Taking advantage of tins, the MuhammadanB of the, 

11 _• i? * • • i.* x- .. 



and tried to convert his wife and his mother also. In this he failed. . 

(71 A man of the Sudra caste of Belka in Bikrampur embraced Muhammadanism under 
the following circumstances The man was rather thickheaded and poor, hut at the same 
time had a mania for marrying. Being poor and half an idiot, he could not get a wife from 
his own sphere of life, hut the local Muhammadans gave him hopes of marrying if he became a 
Muhammadan. He did so, but I could not ascertain whether he succeeded in getting a wife. 

(8) The ancestor of Asad Ali KhaD, a zamindar of the district of Ohittagong, iB said to 
have been a Hindu of good family. It isnot known how and why be beoame a Muhammadan, 
but it is a faot that in social and religiouB ceremonies, he used to visit the Hindu family from, 
which his ancestors came. 

(9) A widow of the Kap&li caste wns treated unfairly by her deceased husband’s brother 
and fell in love with a Muhammadan neighbour, who helped her in several ways. She became, 
a Muh amm adan, and is likely to he the mother of a progeny. 

(10) The widow of a Lagnachdrjya Brahman entertained Muhammadan lovers, of whom 
she had more than one. The jealousy among two of them became bo keen that one was 
murdered by the other. The criminal case instituted brought the matter to light. The widow 
was not allowed to remain in sooiety and eventually became a Muhammadan. 

(11) A notable case of the conversion of a respectable Hindu occurred at Nakhanda, in the 
Manikganj subdivision, several years ago. The convert was a high-olaBS K&yasth, a zamindar, 
named Guru Prasad Basu. He was constantly taken to task by his cousin, Bash Behari Basu, and 
other neighbours for his non-Hindu practices. This annoyed him much, especially when 
he found some difficulty in marrying his daughter, and he determined to take revenge on 
his cousin by becoming a Muhammadan. He accepted the faith of Islam, taking the name 
of Habibar Itahaman, and slaughtered cows in the precincts of the very building where his 
father had worshipped the Hindu gods. He invited numerous MuhammadanB to the house, 
and married his daughter to a high-class Muhammadan, who is now living with him. He is 
treated with regard by Muhammadans. His Hindu wife was rescued by his neighbours at 
the time of his conversion. 

(12) One Mohesh Chandra Sikdar, son of Bamjoy Sikdar of Sivalay, a Sudra by caste, fell 
in love with one Satya Kaluni of Aricha, a Muhammadan widow. He married her by nil- a 
and became a Muhammadan. He has now taken the name of Mafizuddin Khan, and acts as 
a Molla among the local Muhammadans. 

(13) A Sudra named Dinanath came from Sylhet and settled in Harina. He fell in 
love with a Muhammadan woman of the Musalman Kahar olass, and beoame a Kahar 
himself and married her. He retained his old name, end is now known as Dinu Kabar. 
He had several ohildren, and gave one of his daughters in marriage to a Kulu. He. thus 
became a Kulu himself, and the Kahars gave him up. In a short time he found that his 
new status did not suit him : it raised him a little sooially, hut oil-pressing was less profitable 
than palki-bearing. He wanted to beoome a Kahar again, hut the Kahars would not take 
him hack until he got his daughter divorced by his Kulu son-in-law and married her to. a 
Kahar after giving a substantial feast to the Kahar co mmu nity. 

(14) One Bajfloi Saha of Elaohipur had a small shop at Dasara, where he fell in love 
with a Muhammadan girl.. He took boiled rice from her hands. This camo to light, and he 
was out-casted. He became a Muhammadan and took the name of Beazuddin Khan. 

There are some other instances of a similar nature, hut it is now very difficult to trace 
the origin and the cause of conversion. There was a Muhammadan landowner at Shasrail 
in thana Keranigunge, who is said to he descended from a Hindu family. One of them 
Oliulla Chaudhury, actually celebrated Kali Puja with pomp. This Kali Puja he used to 
perform every year. The family is now reduced, to poverty, though they are now still 
regarded as very respectable, having descended from a good family. 

Mymnuingh .* — In a congested Province, where all possible arable lands have been tilled 
the population does not grow so rapidly as in a newly-settled rich country. As an instanoe,.we 
may cite the example of England and the United States. Sinoe the emigration of the British 
and other European settlem to the United States of Amerioa, the population of, that country 
ha* grown more rapidly than that of England or any other oountry on the .Continent 
of Europe. _ Now I would show that the same causes whioh accelerate the growth of 
population in the United States are also at work for the growth of M uhamm adan population 
in East Bengal.. East Bengal is throughout interpersed with many mighty and big rivers 
and alluvial lands are, formed every year on acoonntofthe periodical overflowing, of the ’ 
rivers. The Musalman peasants, depending, as they do, entirely on agrioulture, and being 
more adventurous m spirit than the Hindus, emigrate to ehur Jands for .better prospects in 
life, and there they get fresh air, fresh water, and plenty of edibles. Any one -wfio has 


Written by a Muhammadan. 
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visited tlieso char lands mil have found that these tracts ore almost entirely inhabited by 
(ho sturdy Musalman peasautry. Tho Hindu has no settling propensity. He is more 
attached to his own hearth and homo, and so is satisfied with whatever he gets in his flood- 
dnmngod villages. This, combined with othor disadvantages, suoh as ohild-marriage, forced 
widowhood, living upon unsubstantial food, etc., is tho cause of the gradual de clin e of the 
Hindu population in India in tho great struggle 'for existence, whioh is continually going 
on in this world. 

Faridpur — The following aro some well known cases of conversion from Hinduism. 

(1) The Mentis of Kusln : — Zamindars of Kotalipara belong to the same Btook with the 
siki zamindars ot Pasolrimpar who are Ear hi Brahmans. The latter still admit the rela- 
tionship and help tho former in their struggles. Tho Meahs ore admitted to the zenana of 
tho Pascliimpara zamindars and address the women ns if they, were still Brahmins and 
relations. Tho foremost representative of this family is Maulavi Hemyat-uddin, a pleader and 
a public-spirited citizen at Barisal. 

(2; Tho Khans of Khanpara. A branoh of the Kdynsth zamindars of TJjani in Mnk- 
sudpur (liana. Tho senior representative of tho family is Anwaruddin Khan. 

Tho conversion in both eases occurred long ago and the cause is not known. The old 
story of expulsion from Hinduism on account of their having partaken of the flavour of 
non-Hindu food (specially hoof, &o.) quoted for the Tagore family of Calcutta is 6aid to 
account for these conversions. It is obvious, howovor, that there were other causes also as 
the Calcutta Tagores aro still within tho pale of Hinduism, whereas the families here 
described are not. 

(3) Islam Khan of Mahispur, P. S. Makshudpur, was Prahlad Sha (caste Shaha). 

(-1) Islam Khan of Tepabhaln, P. S. Kotwali, was Guru Clioran Shaha before. 

(5) Kudi alias Srcarna was seduced from her husband by a Musalman and was 
converted by* him. • 

(G) Faridpur town cliaufcidar Abdul married Durgn Ckaran’s sister from Goalohamat 
(Farid purl, and mndc her a Muhammadan. 

(7) Tho Collector’s chaprnsi, Jasim, married a Hindu prostitute by Muhammadan rites 
and she is now a Muhammadan. 

(8) Debcndra Nntli Clmkravnrti, a Nnmasudra Brahmin, became first a Christian and 
then n Muhammadan, taking the name of Din Mahomed. 

lO) Klmuu Molla of Khagail married a Kayasth widow and she and her children by her 
first husband embraced Mulinmmndnnism. 

(10) Maniruddi of Srirnmkandi seduced a Nnmasudra woman from her husband and 
married her. 

(11) Bnju Khan, hotel-keeper of Faridpur, was formerly a Hindu with the name Bajani 
Shaha. He partook of food cooked by his Musalman mistress and on being outcasted he 
becarno a Musalman. Tho only organised Muhammadan propaganda is that of Saijnddin 
Khan ; k*s main thought is to uphold tho tenets of his particular sect rather than to propagate 
the doctrines of Islam amongst persons of other religions. 

fia:kerpungr .* — I came across ten cases of conversion to Muhammadanism, and in all oases 
lovo or lust was tho motive. In one cuso the man was n respectable Hindu belonging to one 
Kayasth caste and was a privnto tutor in a Muhammadan family. He fell in love with a girl 
of tho family, and they doped and then married. In another case a Brahman Became a 
convert for similar reasons.. In six cases the converts were low-caste Hindus, who 
lost their casto on account of intrigues with Muhammadan women. The cases of conversion 
reported by ttio Subdivisions! Officer of Pirojpar were all due to love-intrigue, and he 
says that religious convictions are nover tho motive. The Suhdivisional Officer of 
Patuakhali docs not mention any specifio instance. The Suhdivisional Officer of Bhola 
says that although there aro many cases of converts in his subdivision, yet they are mostly 
Jogis bv caste. 

Tippera ,* — There aro instances of Hindu families of higher olnsses embracing Islam. The 
Dewan families of Pargana Sarail in Tippera and of Haibatnagar and Jangalbari in Mymen- 
singb and few others of this distriot were converts from high-caste Brahmans, They have still 
retained a memento of their old faith in their title of Thakur. 

Amongst tho recont converts of this distriot, the following are worth mentioning: — 

(t) One Manaraajaa Ganguli, husband of a niece of the late Babu Girisk Chandra 
Bnnerji, once a leading pleader of Tippera, embraced Islam, and is now a 
Muhammadan preacher under the name of Din Mahamed. 

(ii) Uma Kanta Chandra, a high-caste Hindu tnlukdar of Kalipura in thaha Matlab 
Bazar, accepted the Muhammadan religion with his family. The name he 
adopted on conversion was Omorkhan. 

Xn villnge Knlikaohhya in thana Brahmanharia, one Gurudas Bay’s nephew 
' ' embraced the Muhammadan religion and married a Muhammadan girl. 

(h) One Bongo Pal, son of Sarup Pal, a Kayasth, resident of Brahman Chapitala 
' ; iu thana Morndnagar, aooepted the Muhammadan religion in order to 
marry a Mohammadan girl of Tillage Bamohandiapur. His present name 
is Alif Khan. 

There are other instances of conversion from low-oaste Hindus, whioh are hot worth 

oanmerati ng here. - - -- - 

• Written by a Hindu. 
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mnl . hn ii * Conversion to the Muhammadan faith on acoount of a beliof that it is the true 

faith does not" exist, at the .present time at least. There have been instances of owcaste 
Hindus embracing the Muhammadan faith, because they have been oxoommumoatcd by their 
Se fellows. There have been instances, again, of Hindus embracing the Muhammadan faith 
hefause hey could not otherwise ally themselves to the object of their love. Such instances 
can hardly be called instances of true conversion. I will now oite the instances whioh have 

come to ^ e °^ ogfc reoenfc cas0 is of a Brahman woman who left her husband and 
became' a Muhammadan beoause her lover is a Muhammadan. There was a sensational 
criminal case instituted by the husband against the lover, Lai Mea. Lai Mea was convioted 

bv the Sessions Judge, but was aoquitted on appeal. ' . . „ 

(2) The Subdivisional Officer of Fern reports that about ten years ago a Sudra by tbe 
name of Judhisthir, living in village Teteswar, within the jurisdiction of Feni subdivision, 
was excommunicated by his caste-fellows beoause ho hod taken food from the hand of a 
Tipara. He became a Muhammadan to avoid further persecution. 

* ( 3 \ YiUa^e Ohampaknagar within the jurisdiction of thana Ohagalnaia in the sub- 
division is inhabited mainly by the Kumhar (potter) oaste. A family of Kumlmrs brought 
up a waif found in the street. Ultimately it was discovered that this boy came of Muhamma- 
dan parentage, and the Kumar family was exoommunioated by their caste-fellows. The whole 
family embraced the Muhammadan faith. 

(i) Bhairab Saha of Paohgaohia was converted to Muhammadanism beoause he oould not 
otherwise marry the objeot of his love, Fuljan. 

(5) A Bh uinmali widow of Bqmni, named Padma, took a seoond husband, Sona 
Mea syce, and is now living with him in this town. She is now a Muhammadan. 

(6) A Bhuinmali mtde of Kheri, with a wife and ohildren, became a Muhammadan to 
marry the object of his love, a Muhammadan woman. • 

(7) A napit (barber) widow, whose sonB are still Hindus and follow ,1 their caste- 
profession (one of the sons is my barber), left her home with a Muhammadan, and was thus 
converted into that faith. 

(8) A Feringi, who has taken the name of Din Muhammad on conversion, embraced 
the faith of Tslnm about four years ago. He gives out that he became a Muhammadan 
because he had dreamt that he would suffer everlasting punishment if he remained in' his 
faith (Christianity). 

(9) Earn Kumar Saha of Barakul in Tippera embraced Muhammadanism about twenty 

years ago. He now goes by the name of Abdul Karim, and sells potatoes in this town 
(NookhaJi). He himself was questioned by me. He said he was without relatives and 
money. There was no one who would lend him any help to get a wife. He became a 
Muhammadan and married a Muhammadan girl. In this case, too, the Bole objeot seems to 
have been to obtain a wife. > \ 

(10) A family of Brahmans of Kahars, consisting of a man and his wife, beoames 
Muhammadans about lg or 2 years ago. The report is that the woman had an intrigue 
with a Muhammadan, and her caste-fellows exoommunicated the whole family, who had thus 
no other alternative but to turn Muhammadans. 

Instances can, no doubt, be multiplied of conversions like the above. It Will, however, be 
seen that, except perhaps the Feringi, all beoame converts for definite causes other than a belief 
in the creed of Islam. Love in a very few cases and criminal intrigue mostly are the cause 
which chiefly work in increasing the followers of the Prophet in this district. Formerly no 
doubt the low-oaste Hindus embfaoed Muhammadanism in large numbers owing to the 
oppression of the ruling race and of the degraded position they held in their own community. 

Gaya. f — The number of Muhammadans descended from local converts alone is very 
small. The origin of suoh descendants may be traced in many cases to the union of a 
Muhammadan prostitute with a Hindu, the offspring being debarred from oaste and becom- 
- ing Muhammadan, as is the case of several descendants of the Tikdri Edjas. Several oases 
are, however, known in whioh whole villages have become converted to Islam. Thus towards 
Daudnagar and the north-west of the district, whole villages may bo met with filled with 
Muhammadans, the descendants of Kdyasths and Babhans. One village is known in which 
all the inhabitants were Bdbhans two or three generation^ ago. This part has for a long 
time been a centre of Muhammadan influence. Baud khan, lifter whom Daudnagar is 

named, was a Eisaldar oi Aurangzeb; who gave him three parganas in this direction 
as a reward for conquering Palamau. It is not strange, therefore, to find vague stories 
that many Hindus to the north-west of the district beoame perverts to Islam during the reign 
of Aurangzeb. Besides the descendants of Daudkhan and his followers, the most notioeable ’ 
Muhammadans of foreign extraction are found to the south of the district, where one village 
Jtothi is comprised of the descendants of Pathans from the Afghan Yalley of Kohat. The 
Pathdns to the south are subdivided into Eohilla Pathans and Magahya Pathdns. The former 


of whom Muhammad Baksh _ Khan, of an old and pure lineage, is the chief representative 
trace baok their descent to Eohilla soldiers of fortune ; the latter claim to bo descendants of 
Afghan military adventurers, of whom the chief was one Qazi Ibu Walid, and attribute tho 
name Magahya to their long residence in Magah. 

Conversion to Islam at the present time is a rare event. It is said that durimr tha 
of the Kings of Oudh several influential Hindus became Muhammadans, probably in hopes of 


• Written by a Hindu, 
t The writer is an Englishman. 
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frvfcrr.f: t. Ii. thi« dbtri.*! !Vn> i* no organised propaganda. Tho faithful receivo a 
? ■ rtiir.ittv.* from the orbits »,f tip-cmjniry maulavis, but thrir influonco nnd prenckiDg 

do n- t r\t«rd hey-md tin* circle <>f true Mnhamnindnn*. In (ho whole of iny coiibus tours 
l r;-.!v tn-in , ntcr»-d ns n n**w Mu«-ilman, i>., n recent convert. Cases, howovor, 

it ij.hvilt-.nl cmvrrion ate by no means unknown : it i* reported thnt mnny poor Hindus 
te--.n;rM«}hjMr.ftiadan» :n fntnine yeir* t.» get n subsistence from tho charily of Muhammadaus, 
ar-l < Vi-;-, in ordinary venr.». p*>or perrons of low cartes, e<y., a l’nsin deserted by* her husband 
f.-.l rrer*. Irir.m to 1 <-o->nip fi'lcfit or. tlie charity of rich Muhammadan zimindors, such ns 
N r .:d,p Nr.wnh rrd she late Abu Fnh’i. 1 have nho found instances of conversion among 
v .‘.’*.h*. in which tfcn motive j~nwcr of <*-'iiv<rrton seems to have lncn study of the Muhnm- 
'm :-lig;-n and » : n-wr« r nvbtinn ««f it* tnith. In many instances such converts nro 

Ono notnhlo 
embraced 
lem villngo 

, I have only heard of two 

jr. whbh n Brahman ho e-ame n Muhnmumdnn— onencondnbl"; the other a pandit, whoso 
rvr, 5jt g t<f Muhammadan r -ripturr*. Ini to his conversion. Generally KAynsths, especially 
totfr.nt? I’nv-lnspnT njid, to n certain <ot' , a!, Babhan* furnished tho material for conversion. 
Kajerthr, r. *., nt Ar.f.*, Majhr.ttltn, I *c-*», Bandnagnr, Huron, not infrequently become 
Mur. an ma lar.* » imply frm r-.-.diig. One ca'p, lioncrer, is known in which n whole family 
ii liijnih lix.v,c cr.vrrfi’l hv th" | caching of n Muhammadan. Tho most frequent 
casi*- r ? tivr.vcrrirn s» that < l n Hindu pro-tituto or mistress who is kept by n Muhammadans 
1 to Mam nnd tl<-:r is married by irikn to her lover. A somewhat 





r.. 


r « : 

* *.i 

* .t 


w\ , 


ir.t'r.ffp i» that ef tl.pftttcvtp Hindu who rmbrrwei I*lam in compensation for the loss 
’*.:!<■, e •*., a Ksivftfth wh v w.a* t.n cutcvte through nn intrigue with a Dorn woman, 
.on j :• r’.vr-.f! hiK.fH a convert to Irinm. A curious case of simulated conversion was 
p'frtlv < bn-rvi d r.! Gaya town, where tome £:./-» claimed to bo converted, in order 
to rr! tip r. fir, in to rr- J<-:l.*.h:l;ty\ 

i t.'"-:*,; ' .* — T;.«jc b no rrgislr.r mb-rionary organisation of Mnhnmmndans in this 
ditttjrt lt.d:vMu»\ n.t. , :l*tj»oro*.*i>«r.allyj n aeh the gosp*d of I flam in mosques and thorongh- 
ir.fr!;!;*. sirs! Th»y r.h o ew cnallv make preaching tours in tho villages ns well, and a 
feu JHr.d".* O’-dh high r atte end Ion) continue to b come Muhammadans. The number oflow- 
cv'e H-t.du c !irr<t* ;r c mparediv* Jy much larger, hut high*m*to Hindus nbo adopt the 
Ir'.t.m.if faith. Tire f»-!;rrr»:r.n of high-evte Hindu* i« generally n matter of honest change of 

e. M : Am- ngi*. t!.p instance* of high*cvt« Hindu* having rec-ntly joined the ranks of 

• ».« fa thful tie- (!) MfioUvj Al.Jul A?ir, j rimt** tutor to the pans of the Into Bnbu Nftndnn 
I^.l. r-.u.jt; !ar * f Mur- tTarpur. This g-r.tl«*nnn was a K/ijpnt before he became a Mulmm- 
m r.-Ur: ; {.') Mr.ulnvi Abltdla, who wa* form rly n K&yasth nnd has now settled nt Itahimabnd ; 

f. j) Ablur Mahman of Shrchur. He was formerly a Rajput, nnd is well versed in 

Pamiri*.-, lb is n bornr-l rsnulari p.nd pandit, nnd has tnfcon jvirt in many religious eontro- 
Vrrr-'p* with Hindu pandits r.b-iut the prefc mhilitv of Islam. 

The f-.u* r-i of fr«-*h ftw -*i.i:;s to tlie faith from outside are— (1) tho taking of low- 
fla.*» Hindu avi.b.vrs by b>th the AshrvI ftr.d Ajlhf classes ns second wives nnd concubines. 
Th**e Hindu women often bring tlu-ir Hindu offspring along with them, who all become 
<t .. r j Tt . r *. in Muhammadaujrm; (2) the outcft‘teor run -away Hindu men and women becoming 
rr.r.n-f-rw.r.t.f or maid-rerrant* in Xfulmmmftdan nnd Kuropean fnmilies, or tnking to prosti- 



. dbaj jx-aring, n Musalman ha* the injunction to proselytise a man who wishes to embrace 
tv- Jd madan faith hv rading to him tho Raima passages from tho Koran. A Brahman, 
bv Bai't-fti Jh», of &oond«rpur, has b'ccmo n Muhammadan and married a Muhnm- 
rusdan widow. A Olirirtian female compounder from Lucknow nt tho Duflerin Hospital, 
I>s»hhanra, Ml in love with a Muhammadan p- on nttachcd to tho sarao hospital, became a 
Muhammadan, Mil married him. The other instances of such prosclytism nro ns follow 


J. J-timsmut Chtiny* 

5. (Mm ftielijn ... 

3. JtirlJ* ... ••• 

4. Wifp «<f flhasla eliaukidsr 

C Munniya 

r,. Wifr o! Zulfan 
7. Ju»! Nsiijo ... 

!J. Ihtlh* ... ••• 

V. Diilta . ... 

JO lh!U'. ... 

Jt. Cliandu 


A woman, rtrhlrani, at Maulaviganj. 
Sunri woman. Ditto. 

Maltahin, Ditto. 

Kama, Ditto. 

A woman, caste unknown, nt Ksrkaoli. 
Sunri, llobillnganj. 

Hantar, Ditto. 


Ditto. 


.SV.-ni.t- Frcrh nccottions ns ft rulo appear to mo to ho aotuatod by mired motives, A 
(f w Vas * only of what appear gonuino conversions have como to my knowledge. On**, » 


• Written by a Muhsmmaitnn. 
t Ditto by an Englitbmim, 
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— ith his whole hen;o became a Sruhammadan ; the other of a Efiyasth. The 
c t h-r hare come to my notice are of two classes — 

(I) A very brr-caste Hindu has become n Muhammadan. 

(J) Even reputable recruits— outcastcs of Hindu castes; most Hindu women out- 

cr.=t'-d for sexual irregularities or becoming prostitutes also call themselves 
Muhammadans. 

Of organised propaganda there are practically none in this subdivision. _ 

C’.:n r-zrcK .* — Frcsti accessions to the Muhammadan faith are still being received from 
vith-mi. Islam, like Christianity, appeals to every human soul. It is not like the Hindu 
religion, which cannot admit converts. 

“ It ha* been estimated by a maulavi, vrbo is one of tho religiouB preceptors in this 
diriri:'., that within his knowledge a little over thousand persons became Muhammadans 
ib;-:nc the last 15 or 1G years. Tbo most important cause of conversion is poverty. 
] >;:riug tho time of famine or scarcity, poor people becamo Muhammadans or Christians 
hr hundreds. Any Hindu who takes the food cooked by a Muhammadan does not remain a 
Hindu, and his place of shelter is only among the Muhammadans or the Christians. 

Many persons embrace tho Muhammadan faith in order to raise their sooial rank. 
G'.nv*r?icn for tho sake of women is comparatively rare, and the number of persons 
who become Muhammadans from conviction is still less. There are no organised propa- 
ganda, but fresh accessions to tho faith aro slowly going on. Converts to Islam at first are 
called “Nnu Muslims” (new Moslems), and in course of time this epithet disappears. Munshi 
Item Nath, an old amlali of tho collectorate, who has lately retired from servico, had a son- 
in-law named Rnm Narnyan. This man accepted Islam with all his ohildren several years ago. 
There is also ono "Waliullah at Dariaporo, who was originally a Kfiynsth. At present 
ho i* raid to work as a munshi. In villago Jhumka there is ono Abdur ltashid, son 
< f Hafir. Abdul Karim. Tho latter is said to have been the son of a convert. Hafiz Abdul 
Karim and his brother, Abdur Rahim, wore regular maulavis, and their family made 
many converts. It is said that gradually almost the entire villago of Jhumka turnod 
Muhammadan owing to their preaching. Tho two brothers were Ghair Mukallids. There 
mo many Ghair Mukallids at jhumka. An important point worth notice hero is that 
n ran of Abdur Ivashid is said to have been mnrriod to a daughtor of a Mir. 

Several moTo cases can bo givon in whioh it is believed that tbo acoeptanoo of Islam 
was duo to conviction. 

JhnyAyr. f — Fresh accessions to tho Muhammadan faith are still being reoeivod from 
outride. The mnllns, such ns Maulavi Muhammad Ashraf, Maulavi Abdulla, and others 
usually come and preach on Islam. Thoir preachings have produced rnuoh offoot on the 
audience. Non-Islamio notions and misconceptions of Muhammadan faith which had 
hitherto prevailed among tbo wild tribes, who woro nominally Muhammadans, are giving 
wav, and tho true Islamic faith is being implanted in thoir minds to such an oxtont that now 
they are in n position to comprehend the goldon qualities of tho Almighty God and 
his Prophet. Thero are numerous instances showing persons of otnor religions becoming 
Muhammadan;, nmongst which tho conversion of tho brother of Raja Ram Naryan Singh 
of Ktnira is tho mo*t notablo. This man's namo is now Maulavi Abdul Rahaman Khan, 
rriding at mnuzih Morelia in thana Siknndrn. 

r» \r_.. _ r • 
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Ke.nehr.n llr.riri, (101 1 Vo! Inn Kr-luani, and 12 or 13 other persons also became 
Mf.lisn-.ma-lan* within tlm jurisdiction of Khnrta thnnn. 

• v — Tli.ro am still fre-h accessions to (ho Muhammadan faith from 

K *-.f . Chhrli Fhnnnk n! Vcoghnr is now AIkIiiI Rnhamnn. Tin's man turned a 
M«t;nmn:vlr.n through a female Dom convirt. Chhoti Ojha is now Dil Muhammad. A 
1 Iain r.i turn M M«*almnr.. 

Th«* f >‘! .win.; in as be rnll.l the chief causes for such conversion into Muhammadanism : — 

M«n th touch v. omen, and riee rrrt’s. 

Want 

Family quarrel?. 

Cu-!r. k —Ti:«-re me nt pri-*.*n! very few conversions nr other accessions to the Muham- 
r.-i ha faith, li.r J Hindu* nm not n( nil anxious to clmnge their religion, and do 

t.t.; j rv tr. I. fuJ th»;r d<grs.!''l |'o*iti'n in the Hindu social system so very palling. They 
r\rt. t-.V.' a j rM<' in Hindu* Conversions of Hindu widows for marrying Muliam- 
• huthv 1* are very rare. Tie- lower eajtcs of Hindus allow re-marriage of young 

«.-! rf.f.!.!'!.* }.;ph. e.v?c v. w* think it a grc.it degradation to take a Muhammadan 
*> * * * 
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APPENDIX III.—Showing the excess or defect in the number of 

MARRIED FEMALES OF CHILD BEARING AGE IN CERTAIN TOWNS AS COMPARED 
WITH THE GENERAL POPULATION. 
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A1TKXDIX III. — Showing TIM*, excess oit defect i.v nr-; numuek ok 

MARRIED FEMALES OK CHILD II LADING AGE I.V CERTAIN TOWNS AS COMPARED 
WITH Till: GENERAL POPULATION — cnncltuld. 
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PPFNDIX IV —Showing the number of births in each month during the tear 1892—1900, 
PP THE Proportion to the yearly total of births, and the number of female to 100 male 


births. 


(i) BENGAL PROPER. 


Nembes or bibie3. 


PEBCESTAGE OS 
TEABLT TolXIi. 


Mostn is» Teas. 


Male. Female. 


Number 
of male 

births Hosts axd Y eab. 
to 100 
females. 


Nomeeb or iiBins. 


Male. Female. 


Peroestaqe ox 
TXABLT XOTAIi. 


Male. Female. 


Number 
of male 
births 
to 100 
females. 
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(iii) ORISSA. 


t 

1 

t 

[OSIK AND YCAB. 

N UMBEK os Buima. 

Percentage ok 

YEARLY TOTALS. 

Number 
of malo 
births 
fo 100 
females. 

tlu\e. 

female. 

Halo. - 

female. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

B ' 

0 


nuary 

... 

54,187 

50,839 

814 

8-11 

100 


1892 



3,185 

2,996 

6*43 

5*58 

106 


1893 



4,722 

4,470 

O’OO 

7*05 

105 


1894 



7,037 

6,620 

11*22 

11*22 

100 


189S 


... 

4,624 

4,380 

7*09 

7*10 



1896 


... 

5,104 

4,812 


CB0 

100 


1897 


... 

6,830 

6,323 

8‘ir. 

7*08 

107 

1 

1898 



5,420 

5,090 

7X0 

7*68 



1999 


;;; 

-10,310 

0.411 

10.07 

10*58 

Ki 


1900 


... 

6,955 

6,693 

8-30 

8*49 

103 


... 

48,031 

45,345 

T30 

7-24 

107 

1 

1892 



5,025 

4,573 

8 *C0 

8*52 

’ 109 

1 

1898 



3,355 

2,945 


4*65 

113 


1894 


... 

6,254 

4,910 

8H8. | 

8*31 

107 


1895 



3,624 

3,431 


5*60 


; 

1896 


... 

4,918 

4,611 

6*23 

6*20 

106 


1897 


fl 

7,259 

6,614 

867 

<8*31 

109 


1898 


... 

3,831 

3,661 

5-19 

6*30 

107 

i 

1899 

M( 


9,108 

8,986 

9-79 

10*11 


> 

1900 

... 

... 

6,107 

5,714 

7-47 

7*23 

107 


I ARCH.,, 

... 

54,024 

50,300 

S-20 

8-04 

108 


1892 


... 

6,640 

5,184 

9-01 

0*60 

109 

I** 

1893 



4,202 

3,701 

6-15 

5*81 

113 

* 

1894 

!!r 

... 

6,228 

4,869 

8H4 

8*21 

107 


1895 

... 

... 

4,282 

3,933 

6-67 

0-46 

107 


18g6 

••• 

... 

6,757 

0,366 

8*50 

8*55 



1897 


... 

8,694 

7,930 

10-20 

io*oi 

ms 


1898 

... 

... 

4,631 

4,130 

6-72 

010 

113 

1 

1899 


... 

8,450 

7,053 


8*93 


"■J 

1900 


... 

6,790 

6,247 

8*23 

703 

103 


"RIL 

•H 

... 

00,201 

60,019 

0-06 


107 


1892 


... 

6,621 

4,837 

9-41 

9*01 

114 


1893 


... 

5,761 

4,004 

8*48 

7*80 

115 


1894 ■ 



9,259 

5.776 


9*78 

109 


1895 


... 

6,104 

5,746 

9-35 

0*32 

100 


1896 



7,009 

6,713 

888 

903 

101 


1897 


ail 

7,940 

7,551 

9-49 

9*32 

205 



••• 

... 

4,769 

4,360 

6-69 

0*00 

109 

: 1899 


... 

8,702 

8,398 


9*45 

101 

i 1900 

... 

... 

8,127 

7,631 


oca 

100 


jhAY 

... 

... 

07,047 

03,000 

10-10 

1010 

100 

- 

1892 

... 

... 


6,701 

13*15 

32*02 

333 


1893 

... 

... 

7.165 

6,821 

10*48 

30*77 

105 

^ 189* 

Ml 

... 

6,201) 

6,733 

9*89 

9*78 

108 




... 

6,165 


7*92 

7*77 

107 

j 

1896 


... 

7,314 


0*27 

9*37 

191 



... 

... 

8,771 

8,327 

111*47 

30*80 

105 


1893 

... 



6,160 

0*21 

0*18 

100 

V 1899 

... 

... 

10,511 

9,986 

11*10 

11*21 

105 

•n 1900 

I 

... 


8,263 

8,016 

10*01 

10*21 

103 


/* Mi 

... 

... 

01,304 

67,020 

0-21 

0*10 

10 7 


\ 1202 

... 


5,586 

6,166 

9*53 

D’Kl 

108 


1 1893 

... 


0,342 

5,842 

9*28 


inn 


. 1894 

... 

... 

5,207 

4,877 

8*80 

8*25 



■ *1895 

... 

... 

6,237 

4.850 


7*86 



1896 

... 


9,310 

KJ 

11*84 

11*39 

■i 



... 

... 

8,790 


10*49 

10*01 



1 

... 

... 

5,849 

6,392 

8*21 

8*03 

108 


| 1899 

... 

... 

8,034 

7,433 

8*55 

8*30 

108 


/ 1000 

... 

... 

6,949 

6,575 

8*42 

8*34 

105 


MoKTXC AKD Yr.AR, 

Ni/udrr OF Bznrns. 

PERCENTAGE ON 

yearly total*. 

Number 
of mate 
blfthi 
lo 19) 
females. 

Male, 

female. 

Male. 

female. 

. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

C 

JULY 

... 

... 

66,244 

62,406 

8-50 

fV38 

105 

1892 




4,040 

7*31 

7*51 

ion 

1893 




6,210 

013 

9*81 

107 

1891 


»»» 


4,493 

7*87 

7 01 

VO 

1895 


If 


5,047 

P-J8 

9X1 

107 

1890 




6,871 

7*60 

7*s« 

va 

1897 


... 

6,519 

C.315 

778 

7 0-1 

1M 

1898 



5.411 


77.9 

7*46 

NS 

1899 


... 

7,591 

7,2’C 

8* OK 

5;t 

1>4 

1900 

... 

... 

7,595 

7,192 

0 20 

0*27 

114 

AVGUST 

... 

51,054 

40/144 

7-80 

7-Ot 

101 

1892 



4.917 

4,176 

831 

8*34 

iro 

1893 


... 

5,793 

5,521 

8*48 

872 

101 

1691 



3.4 in 

3,818 

CM3 

6 46 

ioa 

1503 



r-.nii 

4.5Vi 

773 

7*13 

119 

1896 


,,, 

c.7M 

6,435 

8*G0 

8X1 

10.7 

1807 



C.«3l 

0,630 

8-15 


191 

16-94 



0,133 

s.nss 

R'C3 


v<z 

1809 



.l,Pn7 

C.G77 

7 AT 


1M 

1090 

... 

««• 

6,592 

6,422 

6-7,8 



8KrTE3IJir.lt 

Ml 

44,072 

41,703 

0 71 

CC7 

; ioo 

18I>2 



3,3-91 

3, an 

570 

s*:s 

109 

1693 



4.523 

4.293 

<m 

074 

ter. 

1691 


ttl 

3,763 

3,55.4 

5» 

6*07 

104 

1595 


... 

5,791 

5.3*6 

8*H 

S 07 

I>'8 

1806 


MS 

5,711 

5.5->3 

7-24 

779 

K3 

1597 



6.271 

4.719 

CM 

5*P3 

*<1 

1598 


ttf 

5,273 

5,'07 

7 -10 

7-4-. 

! loo 

1899 



6.74S 

5.3 M 

012 

Ct5 

107 

1900 

• M 

... 

5,206 

, 4,1*2 

CHI 

62* 

ICC 

ocTonr.it 

Ill 

65fi03 

64,021 

8-34 

SJS 

101 

18M 

... 

... 

4,1 SO 

n.t *26 

7*12 

7*31 

1 ft! 

1SP3 

... 

... 

7,010 

7,163 

11 17 

11*23 

107 

1691 

... 


6,150 

4.1»73 

5*21 

«'« 

! 1W 

1695 

... 

... 

0.107 

5,0 4 3 

9*M 

016 

1W 

1896 

... 

... 

6,4M 

5,(022 

h-si 

C7| 

vn 

1897 

... 

... 

6,194 

V-m 

«*H 

1723 

104 

1698 

... 

... 

7.196 

6.*VJ 

1011 

10-18 

105 

1899 

... 

... 

6,591 

e.tis 

7*02 

6-P9 

ire 

1000 

... 

... 

8,1*52 

7.593 

070 

1072 

102 

NorE.vnr.it 

... 

CO, 705 

r.iflto 

8-63 

SC2 

105 

1892 

... 

... 

4,875 

4,700 

8-31 

S76 

103 

1893 


... 

6,241 

6,00? 

018 

8W 

110 

1891 



4,000 

4,62* 

7*61 

7-M 

103 

1605 

... 

... 

6,016 

5.033 

0*27 

9C3 

1M 

1896 

... 


7,992 

0,634 

810 

8*78 

108 

1897 

... 


6,8<a 

0,031 

6*10 

rw 

103 

1898 

... 

•I. 

8, SKI 

$,1W 

1177 

12*21 

1«3 

1899 

... 

*u 

6,055 

5,741 

6*14 

6*47 

1(0 

1900 

... 

... 

6,260 

0.016 

735 

7X7 

103 

VECE3WER 

... 

04/140 

52,182 

8-25 

5-59 

J04 

1692 


... 

4,358 

3,012 

7*43 

7*29 

111 

1893 


... 

6,013 

5,7-10 

8*79 

09*0 

in 

1694 


,,, 

4,9-41 

4,851 

7*8S 

8*20 

101 

1895 


... 

0,9(8 

0,060 

19*05 

10-S0 

104 

1696 



7,410 

7,rci 

9*3S 

9*18 

191 

1897 


... 

4,914 

4,63*'. 

5 69 

6*10 

1(*2 

1898 


,,, 

7,699 

7,334 

10*85 

11-01 

in 

1899 


... 

6,766 

5.417 

0*07 

0-13 

in 

1000 


... 

0,530 

0,285 

792 

7-38 

104 
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APPENDIX F^PROPORtiON OF HEXES' A®' BIRTH, 


(v) FAMINE DISTHICTS.* 



Male: Female; 


805)439 198,499 



178,504 107,494 


190,873 176,905 


173,138 I 178,939 


183,469 1 178,47 


147,928 1 139^83 


AT7QV8T 

1802 

e«e ••• 

1883 


1881 


1805 


1880 

1897 


1898 


1889 


1900 


seR^ember ... 

1892 

••• 

1883 


1891 


1985 

••• ••• 

1B90 

n 

1387 

•it •» 

1898 

••• 

1899 


1900 



1 odbBER 

1892 


1883 

■•• 

1891 

■ •• ••• 



• This statement is tor the districts that auflered from lamine in 1890.97, vis., Siren, Chimparan, MuiaOarpor, Darthangn, Bbagalpur, Falaman, asd Manbhum. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Aflfc by A. Earle, Esq., c.s., Deputy Commissioner , Darjeeling , on polyandry in 

Sikkim and Tibet* 

1. Preliminary . — In speaking of Sikkim in connection with polyandry, the people of 
Tibetan origin only living in Sikkim are, of course, referred to. The indigenous Lepoha 


population of Sikkim is not, and never was, addicted to polyandry ; while the immigrant 
Nepalere notoriously have no such custom. Tho inhabitants of Sikkim of Tibetan origin, 

in TiK^tnn. Tlrniinnnnti nnrl in Kil’lnm Kluifino Iuica i -1 i* * _ 



from that of Tibet. I now proceed to reply wiatim to the questions put by Mr. Bisley 
in his note of 4th November 1891. 

2. Mr. lii’lf’j't question No. 1 . — It is slated that polyandry was, in olden times much 
more prevalent in Sikkim than at present. It is said also to bo on the decline in Tibet. The 
following form of polyandry exists in Sikkim and Tibet : — If tho oldest of a group of 
brothers marries a woman, she is regarded ns tho common wife of all the brothers. It does 
not, however, necessarily follow that she will cohnbit with all the younger brothers. She 
exorcise* much liberty in this respect, and it will depend on her pleasure as to whether she 
will oohnbjt with any particular younger brother. If tho eldest brother (i.e., the real 
husband) die*, the wife parses to ono of tho younger brothers according to her own selection. 
Should her choice fall on the next brother, stie will still bo tho common wife of the younger 
brothers. Should, however, she select any of the younger brothers, she will be the common 
wife only of those younger thnn him, ami, if ho be the youngest, sho will be his wife only. 
If the eldest brother of n group of brothers does not marry, hut the second or third brother 
does i-o, then the wife wall ho the common wife of such second or third brother and his 
younger brothers only. Elder brothers, in such cases, will separate and leave the family, 
having no claim on tho wives of tho younger brothers. Cousins, both on the father’s and 



purp le* oj oemomy 
Tibet in former time*. 

3. Mr. Jli'try'* question No. 2 .— From closo questioning those examined it would 
appear that the origin of polyandry is to be found in the desire to prevent the division of 
property, the couutry being poor. Every nan, who separates from the family group and 
settles 'elsewhere, is assessed separately to revenue. Polyandry tends to check this, and, 
bonce, is popular. Fantastic replies were given to this question to the effect that family 
love keeps groups of brothers together. Thero is no true property in land, as explained in 
re ply to question C below, but only a customary right to use tho same. Property in laud, es 
thus understood, may be sub-divided in the samo way as moveable property. Polyandry 
appears, ns indicated above, to bo primarily connected with tho division of moveable property. 
Tho practice of polyandry arose in Tibet which, agriculturally speaking, is n poor country 
ns compared even with Sikkim. It is apparently on this account less prevalent in the latter 
than in the former country. 

4. Mr. Killed* question No. S .— Tho eldest brother of tho group is the real husband. 
It is only when ho is absent from homo that a younger brother can cohabit with the common 
wife. It is always entirely in the power of the wife to decide with whom she will sleep. 



others being away on business or travel. It never happens that the eldest brother or any 
particular ono of tho younger brothers always remains at home. This is arranged among 
themselves. Thero is no sexual intercourse by day. Thero is no such oustom or device as 
that of leaving shoes or a stick at tho door to secure privacy. The above answers apply 
to Tibet and Sikkim equally. 

5. Mr Ride d* question No. 4.— Sikkim Bhotios, as well as the Tibetans, have clan 
or scut name*, but not nicknames, of the supposed ancestors, and practice exogamy. But 
mormnes occasionally occur within tho clan, if tho parties are removed by at least seven 
ormoro concretions. Tho children tako tho clan name of the father, which is the same as 
Ii,., nf tho croup of brothers. There is no tradition that, in iormer times, they took the 
elan nnmo of the mother. This answer applies to Sikkim and Tibet equally. 

<ro nude 1 >t Mr. X*rie ea lb# bxsis sf a Kt cf quesUPHJ drawn up by Mr. Bisley some yean ago. 
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6 Mr. Bisley’s question Mo. 5.-If a younger brother of a polyandno household takes 
a separatewife, he leaves the family and lives in a separate house. He has no further claim 
Sn the common wife, and his other younger brothers will have no claim on his wife, unless he 
agrees and takes one or more of them with him to his new home. He has, m all cases, a 
St to a share of the moveable property, but will be allowed a share of the use of the land 
onlv if he remains in the same neighbourhood. Speoifio instances have been furnished by 
Rai Ugen Gyatoho Bahadur, and will be found in the Appendix to this note. 

7. Mr. Bisley’s question Mo. 6 - * . 

It must be stated at once that there is no true property m land. The praotice is as 
set forth in Mr. Edgar’s book entitled “Sikkim and Tibet Frontier” pages 62-64. Land is 
assessed to revenue, bat belongs to the State. It is only the customary right to make use 
of certain land and to pay revenue therefor that is, by praotioe, inherited. The only true 

property is moveable property. 

(6) Tibet.— The ordinary custom is for property, to pass, on the death ot the eldest 

i • • T 2.1 lit** -! Am v'rwv ot’I'tt T^liorn ora na frnnaa nf nmr 


brother, to the remaining brothers and the sons as joint property. There are no traoes of any 
custom that a man’s sister’s son should necessarily be his heir. A man’s sister’s son may 
inherit in the absenoe of nearer male relatives. Adoption of sons is allowed, and an 
adopted son is, for purpose of inheritance, in the same position as a real son. The adopted 
son beoomes the husband of the daughters, if there are any. A near relative oannot be 
adopted, if there are daughters, as he cannot, on nooount of near relationship, become the 
husband of the daughters. Women can only inherit in the absenoe of male relatives. ^ A 
woman, who has inherited property and marries, retains her right to her property as against 
her husband. Suoh property will, however, pass to her issue on her death, and ‘to her 
husband only if she hns no issue. If a widow with daughters, who has inherited property, 
re-marries, the property will pass to the daughters on her re-marria^e. In the absenoe of 
heirs property passes, after the payment of funeral expenses, to the Lama3 and the State, 
but in what proportions I have been unable to obtain satisfactory evidence. 

(e) Sikkim. — rhe customs described above as being in vogue in Tibet are modified as 
regards Sikkim. There women are, in no oase, allowed to inherit the use of landed properly, 
but inherit moveable property in the absenoe of male relatives. 

8. Mr. Risley’s question No. 7 . — The proportion of men and women in Sikkim and 
Tibet is fairly equal. The oause of oelibaoy among the Lamas is not dearth of women, but 
religious zeal. Female infantioide is not praotised. Polygamy, as well as polyandry, pre- 
vails, but the latter to a muoh larger extent. Superfluous women beoome nuns, prostitutes, 
or remain single. Polygamy does not take the form that it does in the plains of India, vis., 
of keeping several wives in one house or compound, but that of keeping several wives in 
different houses in different places. This oustom prevails only among the rion. 

9. Mr. Bisley’s question No 8 . — Groups of brothers do not marry groups of sisters. 
It sometimes, however, happens that, after the eldest sister of a family has been married to 
a group of brothers, (or rather to the eldest brother), a younger sister of the oommon wife is 
married to a younger brother. In suoh oases the younger brother will separate from the 
family and live elsewhere. 

10. Mr. Risley’s question Mo. 9. — The father of a child, in a pilyandric family in 
Sikkim and Tibet, is the eldest brother. The other brothers are called uncles (Akhu). It is 
not an insult to ask .a man who is his father. A man is not spoken of as the son of suoh and 
suoh a family, nor as the son of bis mother. After the death of the eldest brother the 
ohildren will speak of the deceased as their father. 

11. Mr. Riston's question No. 10 . — 

(а) Tibet. — L’he feeling of the people,, men and women, as to children and child- 
bearing is that the more children (especially males) that are born, the better. The more 
ohildren people have, the more they oan please the ecclesiastical authorities by dedicating 
sons and daughters to monasteries and nunneries. Ev3ry family has to send one son (if 
there are sons) to a monastery. IE there be only one son, be will be devoted to monastic 
life, and an adopted son will inherit the property. Every thing, therefore, makes for- ohild- 
bearing among the laity. On the other hand, Lamas are speoially reverenced if they are 
celibate. The origin of polyandry is not, as suggested by Turner, to.be found in the fact 
that the upper classes look on marriage as something odious and shameful. Probably he 
thought that the Lamas were drawn from the upper olasses only; whereas, on the contrary,’ 
they are taken from among the families of all classes of the laity. 

(б) Sikkim. — The rule about sending sons to monasteries ie less striot, and, if there is 
only one son, there is no obligation to devote him to monastic life. 

(a) 12. Mr. Bisley’s question. No. 11. — Individuals of mature age are allowed, as in 
Europe, to seleot their own partners in life. Marriages are also arranged by parents in • the 
oase of minors. 

. (0 Astrologers are consulted as to whether a marriage will prove felicitous or other- 

wise, and proposals for marriages are only proceeded with if the result be favourable - The 
calling in of astrologers is called Thuntsi— calculation. Astrologers class women os 
follows : 

(1) Teli chen.chik. — A person with a olean eye, i.e., a virtuous woman. In suoh 
cases astrologers take particular pains. . 

wKn -5?“* TH0UK Ehtbh— A person whose family name is poisoned, i.e., a woman 
who has had intercourse with men. Jbess attention is paid in suoh.oases by astroiogers. 
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(b) “Again in Lingdam there is a man oalled Lichook, "who has two brothers, Dukda, 
and Golay ■ Wangdi. tjiehook married a wife in the joint names pi all three brothers. 
They lived together for some time as joint husbands of Liohook’s wife. After some time 
Lukda married a wife separately, and got his own share of the household properties appor- 
tioned by a panchayat. The youngest brother Golay Wangdi lived sometimes with one, 
and sometimes with the other brother’s wife. But this uncertain mode of life was rendered 
impossible by the two wives’ jealousy, and he also ended by marrying a wife for himself. 
•The two elder brothers then gave him some property, whereupon he removed to Balang, 
where he is at present. In this case there was no land to be divided. There may be several 
instances of. this sort too. 

(c) “In Lingnu there is a family of four brothers, 1st Nimsring, 2nd Lodan, 3rd 
Sengkyap and 4th Dubzang. They all four lived as joint husbands of Nimsring’s wife. 
Lost year the 3rd brother Sengkyop married a wife for himself, and went away to live in 
the house of his wife’s parents at Gangla. He did not get any portion of the household 
property, as the property was very small and not worth dividing. Nimsring, Lodan and 
Dubzang are still living as joint husbands of Nimsring’s wife. These are also.common 
ryots, and had no land to divide, nor much property either. ” 
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APPENDIX VI. — Abstract of Caste Table, with short explanatory notes. 


Caste. 


Numerical strength. 


Male. 


Female. 


Wliero chiefly 
found. 


Remarks. 


o 

3 

4 

S.03S 

S.010 

ilidnapore 

2,394 

3,211 

Murshidabad, Raj- 


shahi, Rangpur, 
Rabna and Pur- 



nea. 

2,559 

2,136 

Gaya ... ... 

211 

300JM) 

Patna 

6 

... M) 

Gaya and Khulna, 

0,75i 

6,403 

Chota Nagpur 

13,013 

13,195 

Bihar and Upper 



India. 

— 

... 

Bhagalpur ... 

2,591 

2,591 

Bihar 

7,250 

7.597 

Throughout Bengal 

2,522 

2,974 

Bihar and Upper 



India. 

11,007 

15,702 

Western Bengal ... 

1,931,715 

1,391,223 

Bihar ... 

305 

293 

Orissa 

w 

27 oyn 

Pilar ... 

5,092 

7,S37(M) 

Bihar ... — 

25 

10 

Muraffarpur 

17 

S(M) 

Mymensingh 

29.073 

30,306 

Bihar 

55S 

552 

Hill Tippera 

111 

19 

Gaya, Shaba bad, 

to 


Saran and Hazari- 
bagh. 

1 

C&lcvtla 

ss 

4 

Calcutta and Orissa. 

01 

51 

Fatna and Ranchi. 

29 

2s;sn 

Jlymensingh 

79 

00 

Chittagong Hill aud 

1,323 

1,061 

Hill Tippera. 

Chota Nagpur 

37 

24(M) 

Dinajpur aud Patua 

23,1 SO 

56,912 

Bihar - ... „ 

211,710 

220,135 

Throughout Bengal 

572,175 

572,657 

Bihar and Chot3 


Nagpur. 

f S,5’5 
\ OX! 

509,912 

5,535 

dSO 

522,151 

Jlidnaporc — 

Pantura 

Western and Central 

Bengal. 

3,359 

4,033 

Orissa ... 

4,111 

3.713(H) 

Bihar and North 


Bengal. 

71 

7V{3I) 

Ditto 

u 

IX.3I) 

Jiedta 

42,000 

42,560 

SJ.443 

Throughout Bengal 

l 27,701 

Ditto 

21,010 
) 211,363 

3,750 

19&S 

252,391 

8,190 

Bhagalpur _ 
Throughout Bengal 

Western, Central and 

Eastern Bengal. 

557 

649;M) 

Bhagalpur ... — 

1.515 

1,515, 

Bihar ... .— 

101 

65 

Orissa. 

*78 

533 

Patna and Muxafiar- 


pur. 


Afar in 
Abd&l 


Adarki 

Afgbin 

4<ndi 

Acarii 


Agarv&la ... ■ ... 

Ayum!».i ... ... 

Aghori or Aghora- 
psnth. 

AgradAni ... .~ 

Agrahlri .. 

Atari (Ugra Kshat- 
.triyu.) 

Alar ... 

Ahir Gaum .„ 


AM! 

Ajit 

Ajntii 
, Akhundji 

Amit 


Ar-.re 

Aorhar 


.tnlatni ... 
Arikh 

A'rya — 
Athril 

Assamese ... 
Asur 

Atsuhbix „ 
Atith 

Atraf (Ajlif) 
Eibhan 


El;il 

Bigdi 

Bdghsti 

Bilielia 

Ex’.iUS « 
.Eitinspi . 
Baidya. 
BsWyi 
Biis Baniya 
Baishnab (I 

Bxiti ■> 


BiViH 

■Rak'no .« 

BMiji ... 

Baaauab'.a ... 


Included in yanatudra. 

A low Muhammadan caste. The men castrate 
bullocks and the women act as midwives. 


A Baniya caste. Sell vegetables and deal in grain. 

Some are cultivators. 

Traders from Afghanistan. 

rhe Agnrids are a hill tribe who employ Brdh- 
mans and claim Kshatriya- descent. They must 
not be coniounded with the Agaric who are a 
sub-tribe of Asms. Some still speak their own 
language (AgariS). 

Traders and bankers. 

Satcpcri, prohatjg inniyrrtr.fr from Xepal. In- 
clud'd in Agar , or if rear found impossible to 
separate them. 

The lowest ciaS3 ^airite religious mendicants. 

Brihmans degraded for receiving presents at the 
first Sraddha. 

Traders and cultivators ; allied to the AgarwMas. 

Cultivators and traders. ' 

Cowherds . Includes the figures for GoflA also. 
Acrobats, jugglers and exhibitors of puppets. 
Similar to KelS. Possibly the same as Aherns 
or GopSl. 

Included in Kallcr. 

Muhammadans of very low social position who do 
not belong to any of the recognised functional 
groups. 

A term applied to teachers and others who know 
the Persran Alphabet as a token of respect. 
Cultivators; frequently employed as aomesttc. 
servants. 

Included in Kubi. 

A sect of Saiva ascetics founded in Gujarat by a 
Dasnami mendicant named Brahmagiri. 

Included in flagh. 

A title of Muhammadans of good social position. 


Iron smelters.. The Asur language is still spoken 
in many parts. 

Muhammadan firework-makers : they are reported 
to form an endogamous group. 

Devotees. 

A general name for' Muhammadans who are not 
Shekhs, Saiads, Moghats or Rations, i.c., lor 
the lower classes. 

Landholders and agriculturists ; often call them- 
selves Zamindar Brfhmans or Bhuinhar Brah- 
mans. 

Included in Al.ir and Gcdli. 

Ditto Bduri. 

Labourers and fishermen. 

Distinct from Bagdi, with which it seems to have 
been classed in 1391. 

Catch birds and sell feathers, ke. Sometimes 
treated as a sub-caste of Dosadh. 

Included in BediyS. , 

Included in Bediyi. 

The physician caste. 

Included in Baiihna J. 

A trading caste. . . 

Converts to Vaishna rism who desert their original 
caste. Includes Bairigi 

Ihe same as Chunari, Lime-burners, mat- 
makers, etc- There is a Musalman caste of the 
same name. 

Vegetable sellers and grain dealers. 

Persons who sing at the birth of a child. 

A sub-caste of Baniyas, Ennuis, Kurehars, 
DhSauks, Tantis, Sunris, Dosadhs and KsJwars ; 
also a section of Rajputs and Kaseris. 
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Numerical 

STRENGTH. 

Caste. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

Bandar « 

Banddwat ... ... 

Sanyo, Banik ... 

Jlangadtxi Banik 
Baniya 

119 

3,854 

65 

103,006 

94 M 

3,984 H 

86 Di 

■ 897 Pi 

106,615 Tt 

Banjara (JjabanA) ... 
Banjfigi ... 

Banpar 

Bantar ... ... 

f 161 

l 3 

347 

2,599 

10,343 

149(H) 11 

3(M) ' 
349 ta 

2,841 Bi 

11,908 I 

Banw&r 

BqoIa ... ... 

428 

630 

425 So 

874 H 

Barhi 

Bdn ... ... 

Bam* Bipra (Bama 
Brdhman), 

f 160,601 

1 2,107 

7,351 
24,0u3 

155.962(H) 11 
2,395(M) ' 
7,445 B 

23,224 T1 

Bama Banker 

8,878 

8,019 B 

Bamawar ... ... 

12,392 

12,184 B 

B&rui (Barai) 

Bathudi 

146,379 

22,641 

147,384 B 

22,899 0 

Bauri ... ... 

293,594 

301,296 O 

Bedea 

Bediyd (Bddiyd) ... 

10,733 
/ 6,574 

\ 16,448 

12,163 Cl 

5, 727(H) X 
16,173(M) ) 

Bthdrd 

f 23,753 

j 6,054 
l 7,781 

23,559(M) -j 

5,051 (H) }- 
6,063 J 

Felddr ... ... 

Bengali 

( 49,238 

l 2,817 
1,541 

48.817(H) 1 

2,855{M) J 
1,610 T 

Bemd 

Bos&ti 

Besyd 

2,455 

273 

1,462 

1 2,308 E 

1 251(31) £ 

13,231 1 

Bhagawdni 


63 3 

Bhakat 

Bh&nddri 

Bhdnr ... , b 

1,628 

60,185 

449 

1,366 5 

61,785 C 

638(M) I 

Bhar 

21,706 

180,607 I 

BK&t&hq mi 

BMralx 

Bharvi 

Bhdskar ... ... 

160 

17 

67 

231 

117 

6 

109[M) 
184 ( 

Bhlt 

Bhatbidri 

f 15,841 
\ 6,304 

976 

16.394(H) \ 
6.968IM) J 
1,300(MJ 1 

Bbdtiyd 

Bherikar 

Bhisti 

lihogtd „. 

■ 

1,056^] 1 
3,703 
276(M) 
40,224 

Bboi ... 

167 

167 

SMI* 

2,323 

2,291 

Efclan Bhctia {Dm 
jrd or blarvu 
/s'rtva.) 

Bkotla 

L - 7,872 

11,960 

1,121 

10,660 

Bhuinedli 

45,165 

44,200 


■Where chiefly 
found. 


. Remarks. 


Chota Nagpur. 


including 
ry States. 

Western 
and Chots 

igpur 

and Bihar 
Eastern Bengal 


pur and Eastern 
Bengal. 

io whole Province, 
except Chittagong 
Division. 


Jessoro 


Chota Nagpur. 


Rangpur. 


and 


Included in Banpar. 

A cultivating caste : dlaim to he Rajputs. 

Included in Saniya. 

Included in Saniya. 

A generic name of various trading castes including 
Sais, Gandhabanik, Khatri, Mahesri, Rauniir, 
Subarnabanik, Kalwar, &o. 

Forest pedlars and cattle graders. Called Lam- 
brtdi or BanjtCri in Madras, 
live by jhuming. Language Banjfigi. 

A boating and fishing caste. ' From ban (wood) 
and phar (to split). 

Basket and mat-makers ; tbatchers. 

A small Dra vidian tribe. 

A sect of Vaisbnava devotees. 

Carpenters. 

Leaf-plate makers. 

The Br&hmaus who act as priests to the lower 
castes including Sutradhars, Sah&s, Cband&ls, 
Bhuinm&lis, Dhobis, Kap&lis, Gofilas, B&gdis, 
Eaibarttas, Kalus, Subamabaniks, Kaseras, &c. 
Persons of mixed descent. 

I 

A sub-easle of Baniyas engaged in trade agricul- 
ture and service in Bihar. 

Betd-leaf growers. Also called P&neri. 

A email aboriginal tribe. Language B&bhudi. 

Palki-boarors, earth-workers and cultivators.^ 

A email agricultural tribe ; allied to the Kurmia. 

Gipsies, acrobats, etc. ; not to be confused with 
tho Bedefis of Chota Nagpur. There are several 
distinct groups of Bediy&s including Babajid, 

. Mirsbikari, Sh&ndar, Mai and Sdmperid. 

/Said to bo a true caste in Jfueh Bihar and 
f among the Muhammadans of East Bengal. 

Included in Do&i in Jalpaiguri, Rangpur and » 
Dinajpur. 

Earth-workers. In Baokergnnge this is the name 
of a Muhammadan caste of drummers. 

Any native of Bengal. 


Fishermen and cultivators ; alliod to the Chanddls. 

Pedlars and vendors of miscellaneous goods. 

Prostitutes. The term in no sense indicates 
caste, but, as the persons concerned have lest 
oaste, there is no better heading. 

A sectarian group, partly Hindu and partly 
Muhammadan. 

A Vaishnava sect 

Barbers ; also called Hajjfim. 

A Muhammadan caste, alsq known as Bhdrwa 
whose men and women dance And act. The men 
are often pimps. 

Cultivators. 

Included in fiamatudra. 

Included in Ooiain. 

Included in Bhanr. 

Make idols of stone, wood or metal. Also painters. 

Genealogists and' family bards. 

A very low Muhammadan caste whoso women cut 
grass, do syces's work and cook for Muhammadan 
travellers. 

A low mendicant caste. Live by danoing, 
juggling and singing. ’ . 

Included xn Oarcri. 

Parch rice. Sometimes said to be a subdivision of 
Kharwdr. 


and Balasore. 

THrlhum and 1 
thldalad. 

Darjeeling ... 

Jalpaiguri and 1 
jeoling. 

Eastern and N 
Bengal. 


Included inBigdi. 
Included in Bhctia. 


A menial and t cavengering caste : allied to the 
Haris. 
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| NraiEMCAt Strength. 


Caste. 



Where chiefiy 

Male. 


found. 

I 


1 

o 

3 

4 

Bhniya (Bhuinh&r) ... 

320,267 

343,104 

Bihar, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa Tributary 

States, Western, 
Central and North 
Bengal. 

Chota Nagpur, Orissa 

Bhumij 

160,207 

18S,23S 


Tributary States 
and Western Bengal. 



Biloch ... m. 

7 

... (M) 

Bowrah 

Bind ••• 

66,914 

71,SS0 

Bihar and Upper 



India. 

Binjhia ... ... 

1,990 

4,897 

Chota Nagpnr 

Birhor ... ... 

943 

SSO 1 

Ditto 

Birjia 

S,S75 

2,832 

Chota JVagpur 

Brahman ... _ ... 

1,447,637 

1,423, 42S 

The whole Province 

Br&hman Nepali ... 

4,659 

4,092 

Darjeeling and 



' Sikkim. 

Bt&hmo 

1,381 

S20 

The whole Province 

Buddhist (Unsp.) ... 

49 

1 

Bhagalpnr ... _ 

Burmese 

760 

118 

Calcutta ... 

Ch&li 

w 

4,303 

Bhagalpnr 

Chain 

65,522 

63,480 

Bihar and Central 


Bengal. 

Chaklai 

60 

47 

Jessore 

Chakma ... ... 

26,425 

23,293 

Chittagong Hill 


Tracts. 

Chamar 

573,535 

613,5S0 

Throughout Bengal 

Chamba 

1.20S 

1,494 

Darbhanga 

Ck&n&ur ... ... 

Chapota ... 

1,057 

4,014 

1,232 

4,186 

Mucajfarpur 

Purnea, Bhagalpur 

and Sonthal Par- 

Chasa 

419.57S 

426,105 • 

ganas. 

Orissa 

Chasadhoba ... 

14,568 

14,933 

Central Bengal, 

Hooghly and 

Pabna. 




Chasa ti ... 

22,322 

20,301 

Murshidabad and 

Malda. v 

Chatrisa 

3 

23 

Murshidabad 

Chattarkhai 

4SS 

775 

Orissa ... „. 

Chatua ... ... 

51 

37 

Backergunge 

Chaudili 

699 

560 

24-Parganas 

Chaudhuri — ... 

543 

560 (M) 

Ditto 

Chaupal (Chapual) 

2,483 

2,342 

Purnea ... _ 

Chero 

12,078 

12,037 

Bihar and Chota 

Nagpur. 

Cherua ' ... 

S.SSS 

3,362 

CTofa Sdgpur 

Chhatri or Chhetri ... 

2,276 

SS5 

N( , M 

Chhipigar (M) 

13 

15 

Saran 

Chhippi M . — 

22 

22 

Patua 

Chhoiar 

SIS 

157 

Orissa 

Chik 

f 20.44S 
\ 1,355 

21,5S4(H) 

1.270(H) 

J- Chota Nagpur ... 

Chinese 

1,905 

£34 

China ... 

Chitrakar 

656 

.623 

Orissa ... 

Chunari 

1S9 

23S(M) 

24-Parganas and ! 

. 


Jessore. 

ChunihSr ... 

' 151 

117 

Bhagalpur 

Churihar 

7.72S 

8,330 (M) 

Bihar 

Dalpar 

idS 

439 

Palanau 

Dafadar ... 

185 

232 (M) 

Dacca 

Daffli 

4,059 

4,401 

Bihar ... .„ 

Dai 

10,722 

10,897 (M) 

Bengal Proper „. 

Daibajna 

14,812 

16,114 

'Ditto 

Daitd - ... 

65 

83 

Puri ... 

DMu m 

2,493 

2,343 

Mymensingh 

Damdi 

3,17S 

2,742 

Darjeeling 

D ar.de. MSjhi 

11,659 

12,111 | 

Orissa States and 

Midrapore. 

Daria Disi ... 

55 

21 ! 

Saran and Purnea.. 

Darui 

f 1.499 
(_ 14,55o 

1.525(H) 
17,37/ (M) 

i 

i 

L Whole Province 


Bouses. 


An aboriginal tribe which probably came originally 
from the Tributary States of Chuta Nagpur. 


A non-Aryan tribe. Still speak the Bhumij lan- 
guage in the Tributary States of Orissa and 
Singhbhum, Ac. 

Usually labourers or Eshermen. 

An agricultural and landholding tribe. Claim to 
come from Bindhi&hal. 

Lire by snaring hares and monkeys and collecting 
junele products. Speak their own language 
(Birhor). 

Jhumer. Inducted in Binjhid as the words were 
difficult to didinguish accurately. 

Priests." 


Theists. 

Language Burmese. Buddhist by religion. 

Included in Gonrhi. 

A cultivating and fishing caste. 

A class of Musalmans in Manirampur ; degraded 
for selling fish. 

A tribe of Mongolian origin. Buddhists by 
religion. Their language is ChSkmS Bengali. 

Tanners-and workers in leather. In Orissa they 
are basket-makers and toddy-drawers. 

Beggars, mostly Muhammadans, who extort alms 
by scarifying their skin. 

Included in Kvrmi. 

Cultivators. 


The chief cultivating caste of Orissa: [In Bengal 
and Bihar the term is applied to cultivators 
of any caste.] 

A cultivating and trading caste. Also called 
Satchasi. 

Silkworm-rearers ; allied to Chasadhoba. 

A caste of out-castes and bastards. Included in 
Barnasankar. 

Persons who lost caste in the /amine of ISSS by 
eating in the Goremmenl soup kitchens [chattra). 
Inel uded in Kallar. 

A Musalmsn weaving caste. 

A Muhammadan fishing caste. Included in Xiiari. 

Weavers. Are said to have come from Nadia daring 
a famine. 

A landholding and cultivating caste. 

Included in Kaur. 

Included in R&jpul. 

Persons who dye cloths, cushions, quilts, Ac. 

Calico printers. 


sankar. 

Same as Baraik. 


use. Usually Buddhists. 
Same as Baiti. 


Jangle-makers of any caste. In parts of Bihar 
it is said to be a separate caste. 

Included in ChamSr 

1 mat making Muhammadan caste of East Bengal 
similar to Nahya. 

k Muhammadan caste of drummers. 

Midwives. 

In astrologer. May hs an Acbarji Brahman ora 
Napit, Ac. 

Menial servants [of non-Aryan descent) of temple 
at Jagancath. ' Sell rice and curry for offerings 
to Jagannatb. 


language. 
"uhernen and a 
chattra Mdjhi. 


i u labourers. Also called Panda - 
Included in Bdgii. 


Muhammadan tailors, 
tailors in Orissa. 


Also a caste of Hindu 
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Caste. 


Numerical strejjoth. 


Mala. 


Femalo. 


Where chiefly 
found. 


Remarks. 


Dxsn&mi .. 

Diliyi 

DelH Kharid 

Deohar 

Dosi 

Deti Tipird 
Do WAR 

Dh&min 


Dhanuk (Dalul) 
Dh&nuk 


Dhfiri (Dhfirhi) 
Dharihar ( Dorihar ) 


Dhnwi 

Dhenu&r 

Dhimal 


Dhimar 

Dhobi 

Dhobi m. ... 

Dhunin (Dhunkar) ... 

Digambari 

Doai (D&oy&i) 

PogfirS ••• ••• 
DoglA 


Dom 


Dosidh 
Dud Kharid... 
Dulid ... 

Erengd ... 

Fakir 
Gaddi 


Giin 

Gajendra DA J 
ftnndapdl ... 

Gandhabanik 
Gandhdr 
Gandharb ... 
Gandhi 

Gangfii or Gonesh , 

(iangavitS 

Ganrar 

G&reri 

Giro 


Gaur 

Ga «r Jianik ... 

Gaytluil 

Ghani 

Chintra 
Ghardi ... 
Gharti 

Gh&si (Ghisiya) 
Cb&tw&l 


Ghati 

Ghogii (Guni) 
Chu«'iri& .. 
GirMtia 


255 

31,350 

30,054 

1,033 

49,783 

19,240 

209,255 

Ifl 

ICS 

259 

324 
0,44 5 
2,180 
27,270 

31,134 

59 

247 

963 

1,955 


48 

9 

Darbhanga 

702 

740 

Alymensingh 

sso 

3,991 

47,810 

236 

2,152 

46,047 

Chota Nagpur States 
North Bihar 

Northern Bongal ... 

1S1 

23 

443 

162 

10 (M) 

338 

Hill Tippera 

Dacca and Mymon- 
singh. 

Bihar 

3,460 

238,136 

3,603 

305,403 

Orissa States 

Bihar 

2,257 

38 

7SS 

1,918 (H) 
32 (M) 

868 

| Do. 

Ranchi 

9,436 

244 

333 

8,908 

243 

299 

Bengal 

Chota Nagpur 
Darjeeling and 

Nopal Terai. 

619 

281,677 

24.762 

1,069 

95,303 

BS 

14,862 

639 
284,694 
26,083 
1,220 (H) 
104,391 (M) 
87 
12,740 

Darbhanga ... 

Bongal and Orissa ... 
Bihar 

}l»o 

Hazaribagh 

Northern and 

Eastern Bengal 

958 

1,476 

1,243 

1,289 

Orissa 

Dihar •— ... 

177,624 

181,123 

Throughout Bongal 

576,584 

88 

36,876 

128 

33,010 

4,012 

599,287 

86 

36.330 

47 
35,884 
4,352 (M) 

A 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur States 
Western Bengal 

Chota Nagpur Slates 
Bihar ... 

Do. 

12 

762 

SOS 

69,512 

21 

444 

15 

729 

261 

69,988 

27 

691 

Jnlpaiguri and 

Darjooling, 
Mymensingh 

East Bengal 

Bengal Propor 

Bihar ... 

Bihar 


186 (At) 
30,064 1 

39,521 
1,732 

60,373 

18,877 


222,208 

£ 

309 

298 
5,905 
1,00 7 
27,733 

35,937 


58 (M) 


237 

1,165 

2,334 


Do 

Dinajpur, Purnoa 
and Malda. 

Bhngalpur 

Eastorn Bengal and 
Kuch Bihar. 

Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Jnlpaiguri, Kueh 
Bihar and Eaatorn 
Bongal. 

Onssa 


and 


liajshahi 
Gaya... 

Alayurbbanj 
Balasoro. 

Orissa States ... 

Midnapore 

Darjeeling ... ... 

Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa States. 
Hazaribagh, Bhngal- 
pur, Gaya, and 
Central Bengal. 

24 Parganas and 
Nadia. 

Chota Nagpur States] 
Orissa 

Orissa States 


Alondicnnts usually followers of the ten sects of 
followers of Sankardcharyya. 

A Aluhammadan Ashing caste. Thoy aro looked 
down on by othor Muhammadans who do not 
intormorry with them. 

Included in ICharid. 

Inoculators. 

A cultivating caste ; allied to the Bdjbansis and 
Paliyas. 

Included in Tipdrd. 


A low caste, who make fans and brushos, and soil 
jungla drugs. Also persons who aot ns priests 
to pilgrims at Gaya. 

Cultivators. 

A cultivating ensto. Alany act as domestic 
sorvants. 

f A criminal class. Alany are chaukidars and 
■j cultivators. Tho Musalmnn Dhiris are musicians 
(, and prostitutes. 

Also called Jogi or Gosain. Male and sell strings 
worn in charms round the neck or waist. Included 
in Gosain. 

Aluhammadan p&lki-bearers. 

A small tribe ; possibly allied to the Afundas. 

The Dhimdls ofton call themselves Bdjbansis. 
Their title is Maulik. Thoy have a language 
(Dhimdl), but many now speak Bengali. 
Pdlki-boarors, eta. Alliod to Edhdr. ' 

Washermen. 

Ditto. 

Muhammadan cotton-carders. 

Included in Jain (C7nsp.) 

Wood-cuttors, pdlki-bearers, fish-vendors and mat- 
mnkors. Probably allied to the Hdjangs or 
ICoehh AKndo. 

Formerly ddk-runnors. 

Dastards of lour social position. In some places, in 
.its strict sense, the term indicates the offspring of 
female Kdyasths by men of low caste. Included 
in Darnasankar. 

Basket and mnt-makors. Some now livo by cul- 
tivation. In Orissa they nro often drummers. In 
Chittagong (as in the Assam Valley) thoy are 
fishermen and correspond to the Pdtnis of Bongal 
and tho Dom Pdtnis of Bangp’ur and Sylhot. 
Labourers and watchmen. 

Included in Kharid. 

Included in Ddgdi. 

Included in Kharid. 

A Muhammadan religious mendicant. 

A Aluhammadan ensto of converts irom tho Hindu 
Godlds who koop oows and buffaloes and livo by 
dealing in milk and butter. 

Musioians. Language Kbaskura. 

Included in liaibarlta Ghdsi . 

Included in Gaiirar. 

Grocors and spice-sollors. 

Musicians. Included in Gandharb. 

The caste which supplios Hindu dancing girls. 

Cultivators, woavors and limo-burnors. 

Cultivators. ' 

A boating and fishing ens to. Ofton call themselves 
Shik&ri. 

Samo as Bhcrihar. Shophords, goatherds, and 
Wankot-weavors. 

Their homo is in tho Garo Hills in Assam. Tboir 
language is Giro. 

Tho Orissa milkman caste. Palki-boarors, hords- 
mon and cultivators. 

Included in Agarw&la. 

Included in Drdhman. 

Possibly a sub-casto of Koibarttas. 

Workers in brass and iron. 

Included in Kadmd. 

Manumitted slaves. Language Kbaskura. 

Fishers, musicians and sycos. In Singhbbum and 
Gangpur thoy are swoopers. 


Beggars and sellers of woodon necklaces. 
Pig-rearers. 

Fishermen. Somotimos regarded as a sub-casto of 
Kaibartta. 
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XCJIESJCAL SlBESGTH. 

i 

■Where chiefly 

found. 

Bsmvrss. 

Hale. 

Female. 

1 

: 

2 

s 

4 

5 
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— 1 - 

Nomebioal stbewth. 

Caste. 

Mole. 

Female. 

1 

. 2 

3 

ICabiroantbl 

Kacb&ri 

K&cbora ... 

621 

404 
. 643 

265 B 

464 E 

653 E 

Knchbi ... ••• 

Kdohrd .»• 

186 

6,660 

74 0 

5,664 

Radar •*. ••• 

3,874 

9,818 B 

Kadma ... *»• 

Kfigbazl 

22,140 

100 

22,940 0 

87(M) £ 

K&liMid •** ... 

Kali&r 

Kaibartta 

HI 

208 P 

298,601 '1 

1,235,181 B 

Kaibartta (Cb&si or 
Halia). 

Kaibartta (Jaliy&) ... 
Kalaigar 

976,945 

133,600 

62 

983,558 £ 

182,949 

62(H) C 

Kaldl 

14,165 

16,380(M) I 

Kalandar 

Kalicha 

166 

6 

176(M) J 
4 J 

Kalita ... 

160 

165 J 

Kall&r 

3,611 

4,112 1 

K&ltuya (Kolthb) ... 

2,420 

2,199 1 

Kalu 

78,334 

76,003 V 

Kalw&r _ 

Kamalpuri ... 

K&m&r and Lob&r ... 

120.289 

121 

376,920 

118,232 

14* 

380,237 

K6mi ... i» 

7,391 

6,640 

K&n ... ... 

Hi nd&ri 

Kandh (Khond) ... 

f 69 

\ 196 

211 
61,276 

8(H) 

245(11) 

236 

63,065 

Kandrd ... 

Kandu 

Kanjar 

74,600 

244,124 

1,763 

76,795 

262,944 

1,896 

K&ns&rl (Knsorb) 

(Kansarbanik). 
Kantabudiyh 

Kuntai ... 

K&ora 

22,085 

469 

69 

57,966 

20,097 • 

616 

99 

64,00/ 

Kap&li 

76,623 

70,218 

KG purl 

K&pnrid 

43 

363 

64 

298 

Kardl 

Karan 

Karang& 

1,047 

92,227 

8,994 

1,209 

97,259 

8,063 

Karni «*« .« 

8,269 

2,898 

Karti& s 

Kasarw&nr ... 

448 

15,716 

441 

15,288 

Kasaundhan ... 

Kasli 

Kashi 

1,775 

s 

911 

1,848 
7,930 jjj] 

Baser & 

6,001 

6,817 

• K&shmiri ,. 

Kossab (Kos&i) .. 
K&stha 

Knthak 

11 

6,082 

13,900 

.360 

6 (Ml 
6,011 M) 
13,990 

34S 

Knthbania .. 

K&thvrid 

1,453 

311 

1,806 

SOS 


Whore ohiofly 
found, 


Remarks, 


pur and 
Sont&l Parganas. 


pur. 


Purnoa. 


Do. 

Ihamparan 
Bhagulpur. 
lihar and 
Nagpur. 


and 

Chota 


jocling. 

'ippora, Purnoa n 
Bhngalpur. 

’ributnry States 
Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Western and Cent 
Bengal and Man* 
bliura 


Sikkim. 

( Calcutta 


and 


Do, 

Bihar 

Do. ... ... 

The whole Province 


Rajshahi and Malda 
Central and Westorn 
Bougal. 

Central and Eastern 
Bengal. 

Cuttack mi llmmih, 
Hooghly, 24-Par* 
gansB, Dinajpur 
and Cuttaok. 


Malda 

Orissa 

Western and Con* 
tral Bengal .and 
Orissa. 

Eastern Bengal, 

Pabna and Rang, 
pur. 

Puri 

Bihar and Chota 
iur. 
itto 

Patna 
Bengal, Bibar and 
Chota Nagpur. 
Bihar ... 

Dacca and Patna. 
Bihar. 

Midnaporo ... 

Bihar 

Bihar. 

Pastern Bengal . 


A followor of tbo religious reformer Knbir. 

Brncolot-mnkors. Many havo bccotno traders and 
shop-keepers. 

Cultivators. 

Doalors in ginss bangles. Many bnvo taken to 
cultivation and to trading in boll-metal ntonsiU 
and pioco-goods. 

Cultivators, fishormon and day-labourers. 


Paper makers. Tbo torm probably morciy refers 
to occupation. 

Dancing girls at tomplos ; offspring of prostitutes. 
P&lki-boarors. Frequently domestic servants. 

This figure inoiudes Ch&si and J&liyfi. 

Cultivators, 

Fisbaraan. 


Muhammadan distillers, probably descended from 
Hindu Kalw&t*. Pomo now carry p&tkis. 

A class of Muhammadan fakirs. Mnny are jugglers. ' 

A mixed breed of Kachdris and Manxputis. In- 
cluded in Jxalldr. 

A rospoctnblo cultirating-casto whoso head- 
quarters arc in Assam. 

A class of pcoplo who (iiko the Chnttarkhais of 
Orissa) lost tlioir casto during a famino. Live 
oliiofly by bogging. 

Cultivators. Also called Kolthfi Cb&sd. 

Oil-prcssors and sollors. 


Distillers nnd spirit-vendors. 

Included in Bauxua. 

Motnl workors ; also known as Karraak&r. It in* 
eludes Loh&r. 

Blacksmiths and goldsmiths. Speak Kboskura. 

A low casto of musiolans ; allied to tbo Doms. 

Included in PStnx. 

An aboriginal tribo found cbiofly in • tbo 
Kboudmnis. Tboir langungo is Knndli or Kui 
Katlib. Tlioy call tbomsolvcs Kui or Kui-cnju. 

Village olmukidare, syces, day-labourers, Ac, 

Grain-parchors. 

Gipsies. Twist rope ; bunt jackals, and catch and 
eat snakos. 

Braziers. It inoiudes tbo figures for Knsorii. 

Tobnooo-sollors. 

Allied to Koab. 

Pig-rearers, thieves and labourers. 

Weavers of canvas gunny-bags, and cultivators of 
juto. 

Included in Kdpurid. 

A wandoring class of boggnrs from United Pro- 
vinces wbo bog and stoal and donl in ponies and 
goats. The K&puris of Orissa belong to an 
entirely difforont oommunity. Thoy not as priests 
to tbo lturmis, Gaurs and Kaibarttas. 

Included in liamasvdra. 

ffhe wrltor-oasto of Orissa. 

Cart-whool and basket-uakors, oto. 


A degraded casto of wcavors. 


Fishormon, 

Ono of tbo Baniya castos. 


Ditto. 

Included in Besya, 

KosBi moans prostituto. 

profession. 

The brass-founding catlc of Bihar, 
Kdnsdri . 1 


It is not a caste but n 
Included in 


A cultivating and landholding casto. 

Singers and danoors. Claim a Br&bmanieai 
origin. 

Wood-cutters. Included in Mamasudra, 
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Korh (Karh)., 


Kriihnapnkihi 


Kumarlehag 

Kumhhr (Kumbha- 
k&r). 

Kumi (Khami) 
Kumuti 

KundilandlmCL III j 

KunchbandhwS — 
Kunjra • •• I 

Kunwar 

Kurari&r HI ••• I 


Kurtncla 


Kuri Sajjan ... I 
Kurmi *«• l 

Kvimetid 

Lhhori «•« ••• 


liopoba 
Let ... 


Lohaifc Kuri 
Iioh&r (Luar) 


Xiushai ,. 
M&chhud 

'Madirib .. 
'Madhunhpit 


MaMina 

Maheari 


M&hifomh 

Mshiraal 

Mahiur 

Mahli 


116huri 
Mahurih 
Majwbr 
Mil ... 
Malhr 


Wostom and Control Earth-workora ; nlliod to tho Mundns. 

Bongni, Cliota 
Nagpur nnd_ Bha- 

gal pur Division. . 

Chota Nagpur ... Li?o by j turning and trading in hon« 7 , occ* -wax 
and otlior junglo products. Speak tho Korwft 
language. There are two mib-caatcs, Knr&ku 
and I’nmhiyn. 

Chota Nagpur and Weavers and cultivators. 

Orissa. 

Burdwnn and Mur- A small cultivaUng-enste, frequently employed a* 
sbidnbad. village watchmon. Tlielr tillo is PradhSn. 

Ilidnaporc and The ojftpring of lidyadha father! andfenalet 0 / the 
Bihar. iJhdnuk, ‘A'vrmt or some ether emu vhn 1 * waVr it 

taken ly the higher cait'l, Their water U talen 
tnj the higher cttttei. In Puri they are alia ended 
A ntarjiua, and are laid to It the ofrjtting of ton- 
tuhinnef Karant and Klhattriyet. Included in 
Barnaiankar. 

mil Tippora and A bill tribo. Speak the Ktiki language. 


4,647 mil Tlpporo and A hill tr 

Chittagong lliil 
Tracts. 

lfiH Raj t ha hi and fnctudet 

Sonthal Parganai. 

^*M7 {111 } ,ril ° w ^°'° Province I’ 011 ®"* 

-a! * ' Vn.si. Tim 1 . *v _ 


and } Included in Milpal.&ritL 


Cliittageng 

Tracts. 

Orissa 


103 III) Uttar 
2 (Mi Samn. 
03,670 Bihar 


Hill A tribo allied to tho Kukis. Spoak thoir own 
language. Kumi. 

... Traders, chiefly in article* of food. Said to have 
immigrated from Madras. 

... Included in Nat. 

Muhammadan vegetable-sellers. 


C.6CG 

6,180 tnil 

7,041 (M) 
2,247 (H 
360 (M) 


Chota Nagpur State 1 Included in Rhtlt. 

Purnoa ... ... A low canto who liro In the jungle and sulniit 

largely on junglo product*. Shoot birds and 
soil fuol. A criminal class. 

Eaitrrn and Central A eyr.enyn for Mayra. Included in Mayra, 
Itcngat. 

Jeteort and Farid - A Muhammadan calte allied to Bediyt, het their 
pur. vonrn do not appear in puttie. Included in 

BediytL 

Kueh Bihar and A mixed treed of Mteh ur.d Kech. 1>. eluded in 
Bangpvr. Meeh. 

Tho svhoto Provinco. Cultivators and domestic servant* in Chota Nagpur 
Specially Bihar and allied to ilhumij* and Sant&Is. Speak thoir own 

Chota Nagpur lnnguago (Kurm&li.) 

Included in lligdi. 


Chota Nagpur 
ll’trttrn Bengal ... 

^ Bihar ... ... 

1 21-Parganas, Cal- 
jcutta and Darjco- 
ling. 

Darjooling, Sikkim 


Birbhum and Mur • Included in Bigdi. 
thidalad, 

Jalpaiguri, Darjoo- Their language is I 
liug and Sikkim. some nro Buddbis 
East Bongni ... Fisliormon. * 


hoe bangle-makers. 

Sweepers. Somo call Uicnwelve* Muhammadans, 
but do not practiso circumcision nor abstain 
from pork. Others return themselves ns Hindus. 
Their langungo is Lcpcha. 


Their language is I,imhu. Soma are Hindu* and 
some nro Buddhists. Their titles is Sublu. 

East Bongni ... Fishormon. * 

Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Blacksmith*. In Bankurn they nro said to re- 
Western Bengal and somhlo Ilagdis and ora not blacksmith*. In 

Darjccling(Nopol). Ranchi they nro recruited from tho aboriginal 
tribes and rank below Onions and Mundsa. In 
Darjooling tho term indicates occupation only. 
Tho blscksmitb-casto is them K4mi. Sco K&mar 
I 1 and Lobar. • 

Hill Tippora ... I Thoir langungo is Lushol. 


73 Hill Tippora ... Thoir Ian 
G34 (M) Madia, Bhagalpur A general 
and Mtdnaport. cartel. 
671 (M) Bihar. 


imiago u 
I term ft 


caitei. Included in Mailt 


and fith-vending 


uui Confootionors. Distinct from Mndalc. 

Immigrants from Madras, 
and Buddhist immigrants from Arokan. 
Hill guago 19 Arakancso. 


Included in Jogi and J ugi. 
Traders. 


Chittagong and Buddhist immigrants from Arokan. Their bn- 
Chittagong Hill guago ia Arakancso. 

Tracts. 

Orissa Statos, Cuttaok 
and Midnaporo. 

Tippcra Included in Jogi and J ugi. ’ , 

Calcutta, Darjeeling, Traders. 

Rangpur and ICueh 
Bihar. 

Murehidabad and Muhammadan fish-vondors. 

Mymonsingh. 

Mymonsingfi Muhammadan 6sbormen, 

Chota Nagpur Slates Includtd in Ahir mut Oo&lt. . 

Chota Nagpur, Son- Bamboo-basket and mat-makers. Thoir language 
that Parganas and is Mahli, but many speak Hindi. 


tbal Parganas and is Mahli, but many speak Hindi. 

Orissa Statos. 

Bibar and Ranchi ... Traders and monoy-londors. 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Statos A Dravidlan tribo found also in South Minapur. 
The whole Provinoo Cultivators. Many nro omployed ns ohnukidars. 
Cbota Nagpur ... Work in brass and holl-motalf 
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KCHEMCAt, ETBESOIJI. 


Mate. I Female. 


l 

o 

S 

1 4 

MAM (SacriA) 

CI.SU 

23,129 

nfijmnhil Hills la 
Sonthal Pargnnaj. 

MUhir 

Mill rr MMAfcar .„ 

Mallih ... ... 

753 
( 03,53-1 

\ 1,518 

1 If 3,937 
» 1.CC5 

711 

65, 109(111 
1.703M 
292,351(11} 
l,5l7vM) 

Oriem Shitcs and 
. Hararilnnh. 

| Tlio wbolo Province 

| Bihar .„ 

M-ru ... „. 

Malhk. .„ ... 

s,#*: 

15,tCJ 

WJI) 

17,32;*;M) 

•VanMun 

Bihar and IVcsteru 
Bengal. 


MMs 

y.u 


Xitzldi _ ... 
Kin-Sal ... „ 


Min -J 

Kisgta 
,V«M /.’lj!s* 

Mrnir-.'i 

.VsMna A"' array a 
trerl Aw.-'ra _ 

Mfcjti ... _ 

JIsriiLi _. 

MirUatf „ 
Kirwiri 

Mini _ 
Kaalcii „ ._ 



Bengal and Bitar , 

KAmgnrh Hills in J Lived until recently by hunting and jAnm culti- 
Sontbal Parganas. I ration. They aro not at a role Hinder. Their 


a uu iibtuui liiiiuu in naiu tv uu hum. iuv tuiiu jior* 

ron Mite la used to distinguish the triba from the 
Mel aisle of Bengal and the Mil Pnhirihs of the 
Southern Hilts. They are not usually Hindus, 
Their language it Malta or Udjmahati. 

Collect wild honey. 


A boating-eswte. [Jfany persons of other castes, 
such as Kcwat, Surahiyi, Oonrhi, Milo, Chhin, 
Bind.Tiyar, etc,, aro often loosely called Mallih.) 
Induc'd in Mil- 


ol Satads, and in Shababad they are a low caste 
of singers. In South Bihar, where they are 
numerous, it is stated that they are the descend, 
ants of Ssiad Ibrahim and his soldier*, mostly 
his owo tribesmen and relations. 

A boating and fishing-caste. Also called Jb&lo, 


St 

PI 

10,107 


T JincK Hilar 
70, ’M) • Uunlwan .. 
7’S? I Jalpaiguri, 


jeeiing and Sikkim. 

Worpur ... 


Sl.IT) I Mur lfarpur 
ll\M) ; Kuan 
t'JJ i Hill 7 fy/i-Tii 

C ']nj>!) } HB1 Tippera 

£■>] THfo 

S.lSi /*."> 

00 th'-'-a 

1*15 Jalpaiguri, 


mu. ration. They aro not as a rule Hindus. Their 
language is Mil Pabirii. 

... Tie ojtprir.'j it f prothtutei. Included in Beiyi. 

A village head-raau. 

Dir- One ol tho fighting tribes of NcpaL Their Ian- 
kim. guage is Jlangar. 

... Included in Kalldr. 

... Usually beggars, but tome are culttratars. 

... Included in Mantpun. 

Immigrants from Manipur. Speak the Manlpuri 
"• language. 

... Includ'd in ManipUri. 

... Included in Manipurl. 

... Included in Jfampuri. 

Dir- j The boating-casta of Nepal. Language Ehasfcura. 


jecl.ngand Sikkim. 

• r ee! lietpll ... Included it Eipii. 

Oiwu 

Bhagalpur Division Cultirators. 

B.bar _ _ A trader from Rajutana, includes AgamaUi 

Maheeri*, Oawils, Karuogis. 

102 Seutfca! Parganas .. Iron-workers. 

7Cv;M) Jtssore and Farid* Traditioual occupation b torch-bearing but at 
pur. tho presoct day nearly all of them are eultbatore. 

They fora an cadogamons group and belong to 
Dadha Miyin’s sect. 

Oriri t ... _ 1 Included in BrtSnan. 

IVerlefn Teeny zl end j Included in Btpdi. 

Jfywsfir.yt. 

Central I>npjt _ j Included in Jfso’.u 
Maabiuo and Sen- Probably allied to Mil Fahiriis. 
thal Parganas. 

Bengal „ ... Confectioner*. Tie same as JIadai. 

Northern Bengal „ An aboriginal tribe. They hare a language o! 


753 ! Bengal — ... Confectioner*. Tie esme as JIadai. 

,C5 Ncrthcru Bengal „ An aboriginal babe, They hare a language o! 

their o*n (Meek), but coat now sprat Bengali 
C1(J1) Nadia snd Scribal Jiehana teems to be a title of Dcii. Tie men act 
Pareunia. os drummer* and tie women as navel-string 


9,St;;H) ,’1 Tie whole Pro-race , Tie generis name of sarious sweeping castes. La- 
Ci7-;>!j i/ eaecpt Orista. eluding tie Lalbegis, Haris, H a i m l k i crr, Selous, 


Decs, etc. 
Included in Meet i. 


jJlPC'JI) Tifcngicti Bengal A eestrariion of * Amir ” a chief nr leader. I* 
* I email/ * title ol faisds, but it it sometime? used 


r. e *-e 1 
•l* 1 J I 
I, Sid ! 
f 231,3d! 

\ 1<SM 

2.S* » I 


{ by Siekhs u we!L 

IIS'JJ) Eastern and Western Tie term means a Tillage evereeer, or bead of 
BennuL I peeur, ted dees cot denote caste. 

Clo-JH Eiaar . . ) A Te .*7 low Hchasmadas came wbe*e mcisfcen 

i sing at carriagsr and other eeremonie*, play 
! cu tie tom-tom and tibia and deal in, and apply, 
leeciss. 

7=5 Pm «0 cud Prfsenru • Included in BedlyS. 

7 ; 5 -sn Watcrn BemraL i A title, tut in seme parts of Bitar it is said to bs 
* Eiar and Ctnta I tie name giren to children of Ssaiadj, or dfgni- 
Nan'ur. ‘ taries ef Sluiammadas times, by women of tower 

' I rank. 

XrS {!!;' Scctial Pirgsait _ ' A tide cf res^set. 

5,13* ! Turouroout Benmal ; A Hniimmadan race. 

1,153 j Kuri Brnar _ \ Cuittsatcn. 

” ; l^atherufresaers and coiclers. 


«Xvr-::H) !i p . 

i,an;ji) i/ & - ?sI ~ 

C,2?7 Eisr _ 


| A Jluian 


idle, carta of 


~ “ [ i«jers, saltpetre reSrrs and cahir»to«. 

J*f (If 1 Hct—t Bf-yu.' _ [ leAeded ie Szlrd. ...... , 

v; rr..z CietaNannur i Aitwf no S t r.t.sL s and Hoe. S-ean J.undarw Arc 

**” ~ i pee crtaHj Hindis. 

rot! — . rvrij-or; ’ A lo-mitn and faimgmrta. 

rliot tCL,''-”- ’ ! ifortlr toiiitists. Language JIurma. Title i. 


cm | *rr*r Tt-ma— __ , * Included in Zuci. 

5^57 An aicrhztaal tribe. Lengoage Horungor Mri. 


J/x-ttv 
Jlorunr (5Lri) 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Caste. 


Munaliftr 

Alusalman (Unsp) 
N4gar ••• . 

Nigarchi 

Ndglansl ... ••• 

Nhgosar (Ntgosia) ... 
Nnhurtt 

Nhik 

Nhiyh 

Ndlband 

Naliyd ... 

Naraanudra ... 

NOnnkslialii 

Nanlhi 

Nhpit 

Nnsya 

Nat 

Nau Muslim ... 

Nokuft 

Nop&li (Unsp) ... 

Nepdli Oosain 
Nepdli Sannydsi ... 

Ntiwdr 


Niohondih 

Nlktri 

Niyfiri 


Noatid. 

Nodli (Lodkh) 
JVontdr ... 

MumvA 
Nurl 

Or ... ... 

Or&on ... 


NUMEMOAL BTItENOTil. 


Mnlo. 


Fomttlo. 


Oriyh 

OM 

OswM 

Pnliitf 

l’aliyh 

Polnhr 


Patiedr 
Pallet ! ri ... 

Pin (Piniki) 

FXnori .. 

F&nklm rf , 

Pitriali'4 

Pargbi 

Parhsiyh ... 

Piet ... ... 

P&ti 

Pathin 

PafAvri 

PftUnl 

Pitnt ... 


■Pitni 

Htrh 

•Pelva 

P&tni 


200,730 

9,500 

17,608 

0,817 

c,m 

10,440 

837 

3,060 

15 

4,481 

068 

1,841 

3,031 

035,602 

1,400 

72 

234,802 

100,002 

7,408 

4,087 

0,182 

173 

668 

28 

B7G 

6,170 


086 

21,745 

0,264 


7,391 

4,402 

16,333 

100,131 

453 

603 

204,802 


7,141 

607 

4,781 

433 

153,200 

838 

37 

206 

220,052 

636 

70 

e , fo $ 

3.0K4 

78,983 

417 

214,387 

m 

3,600 

32,570 


144 

19,218 

627 

7,608 

822 


306,007 

8,772(M) 

20,214 

0,088 

3,681 

10,034 

300 


*BSD 

3,710 


■Wiioro oWofly 
found. 


ItHHAItKS. 


Bihar 


Bbagalpur Division 
35 as torn Bengal 

Chela Nagpur Slates 
Chota Nagpur ... 
Angul and Kliond* 
mala. 


/ 


021 (M) 
1,370(0) 
4,043(M; 
025,222 
046 
61 (U) 
226,738 
04,820 
8,200(11) 
0,017(11) 

6,802(11) 

218 

392 

1G 

611 

4,070 


1,089 

22,042 

7,030 


7,046 

8,771 

14,265 

174,248 

619 

490 

205,700 


0,003 
601 
1,678 
678 

130,251 

378(H) 

20(M) 
202 
226,570 

810(M) 


176 
6,016 

4,079 
74,021(0) 
4*0(4/) 
209,863 
29S 
4,017 
31,111 


162(M) 

21,052 

G7S 


Bankura. 

Bhngnlpur and Mon- 
ghyr. 

Bibnr 

J- Orissa 

Bengal Propor 

Bihar 

Bihar ... ... 

Bengal 

North Bengal ... 
1 Bibnr and Eastorn 


Bongal 


Biiiar 

24-Porganas 

iTalpniguri 
Bbngulpur. 
Darjeeling .. 
Darjeeling .. 
Darjeeling .. 


and 


Gaya and 
liagh. 
Bongal 

Orissa 


Ilnzari- 


Bill Tlppera 

Orissa 

11 i/tar 

Bihar 

West and Central 
Bongal. 

Panchi 

Chota Nagpur 


Midnnporo. 
Backcrgunge, 

Bihar and Palnmnu 
Manbhum ... 

North Bengal and 
Malda in Purnoa. 
llnldn and Mur 
chidabad. 


.7,981111) |\ 
932(61) 1/ 


Mymenslngh 
Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Saran and Chant- 
paran. 

Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 


Blmgalpur, Sonthal 
Parganas. 

Chota Nagpur 
Bihar 


Filki-boarors and 6old labourers. 

Cultivators. 

A Muhammadan drummor-casto, Also called 
B&dyakar. 

Included in Munda. 

Aro not ordinarily Hindus. 

An aboriginal tribe. 


Priosts of tho aboriginal forest doitics. Tboir 
title is Pujhhd. 

A functional designation. 

Soa fishermen and boatmon. Immigrants from 
Madras. 

A boating and fishing-oasto. 

Bakers. 

Tho barbor-oasto. 

Muhammadans doscendod from local converts. 

A gipsy tribo of Bihar and Uppor India. Often 
usod in a wido sonso as corresponding to Bodiyh 
in Bongal Propor. 

Rooont convorts to Muhammadanism from amongst 
tho lowor enstos. 

A small community of cultivators found only in 
tho 24 -Parganas. 


Included in Oosain. 

Included in Sannydsi. 

Tho original inhabitants of tbo Nopdl Valloy. 
Thoro aro various castos amongst Nowirs, includ- 
ing Chamhkbalh, Kashi, Kumha, etc. Their lan- 
guage is Notvhr. Some aro Buddhists by 
roligian. Thoir titlo is Pradhfin. 

Ono of tbo Baniya castes. 

Aftibammndan fisbormon and OBh-Boliors. Also 
oallod Pazfir. 

Sift asbos of goldsmiths' shops in sonroh of scraps 
of gold or silvor. In Bankura thoy are cultiva- 
tors and labourers. 

Included in Tipdrd. 

Kiold labourors. 

Included in Itaunidr. 

Baltpotro-makors. Aro now chiefly cartb-workors. 
Makors of lao bangles, &c. 

Included in Jlfahli. 

Speak ninnguago of tboir own (called Kumukb or 
Koohnakhrn in Ranchi, and liolboli in Palaraan). 
Aro not usunlly Hindus. 

Muhammadan circumcisers. Included in Bediyd. 
Tradors. 

A small tribo found mainly in Pargana Dalma in 
Manbhum. 

Aliiod'to tho Koob or Rhjbansi. 

Tradors and trodosmon’s muharrlrs. Also boat- 
mon, oultivators, Ac. Said to bo doscondod from 
up-country Tiyars and Dos&dhs. 

Included in Malldh. 

Jticludedin Oanrar . 

A woaving and boskot-making casto. 

A functional designation, and moans a man who 
Bolls botol-loavos. 

An aboriginal tribo. 

Included in Nepali, 

Cultivators and labourors. 


Throughout Bengal 
Chota Nagpur Slates 
Bast Bongal 
Ditto 


Central and North 
Bengal. 

Orissa 

Tributary States of 
Orissa, 


Bibar 


Ditto. 

Toddy-drawors and distillers. 

Included in JCatdl. 

A rnoo of Muhammadans. 

Included in Kailartin, 

Mat-makors. Callod Patita in l’abna. 

•Fisbormon. Originally Doms. In Rangpur the 
Phtnis aro hnskot-rnnkors. In Backorgungo and 
Kuoli Bihar thoy aro forrymon aud look on fish- 
ing as a dograding occupation. 

Included in Malldh, 

Dealers in silk cloth and pieco-goods. 

The same as Ju&ng, Speak the Judng language. 
Included in Patted. 

Makors of fancy silk strings and fringes. 










~ 

^diri (P uf0) 


-~L^_ 

•• { , <« 
j * 3,213 


s 3*.706 

131 




**%£!«* 


*«>UB| eg. 


^jl'Iisr 

ltiju 
‘•V «ir 

p? n CTl^ 

/•i'top,- 

/•<rtr 

‘•■-'cni&r 
^ *3 fln? 

Sf^wpif "• 

s«t p 

JJ* bar 
£*/ad 
S.tir 

5?/5Wr 


I *fiio 

hosb:$ 


.3,017 

'Os, fas 


£-7 jo 
JP&T 
000,0 70 


osi'Jss 


203 o rf ^<w s a,,d 
s ® /aSS' r 

13 c ' ,anaJeKore isa n . neina %Pod s . 

■ bf 1 . 

te and - / "“-‘•iafr »* *» 

I J' n XPar!' (i ^oln- / An ah? fo »*. W ° ,n £ casfe D/ .. 

W / S4atenri trfbo ottiern 


103 

■stf, 

■i® / 

«? / 


fc *«kljirf ,o / 231 

„ •wnifcj, ^ ln Ha- / . 

Hannyi,:,.. / '»2»J 

••• i 

-/ wi/iri 

SW,Vi / 

«»rafc (Srd«.;i ~ / ,j / 

-/ S. 6 »i 

•Virfo^f I 


$°rnala r 
oar n r 

&”SS? - 

Cl . I 


/ 

*W// 

*0, 127 / 


j* 

^bftfnri 1,1 
^dr.dur 

%sxr*«* 


sikh°’ 0 - 

S'nliaJcso 

^ *'•• ... 


0 „ / w / r> *PUr. wo °w- /An «r aror ». — * caste of 

r **fe 

./>J / 20,130 /_, ••• Tn? lro a °d "oil maae r->end„ 

/a^gg. . /.J#aas!s3rt-t* 

B / fe*"' •- r-WSSSs/SSf •*'£%, , 

w / .ff.es? /®'V - JlcS$P’ a * k **. t *- touitir ,y *V.v. 

HO / Sellout ~/oE?it* teor Kelo. 

/ 273 /oS^g«. <u,d />i?tb!fe*-. 

/ 7 '°« ^ UwSft ^“-faaahfcfc,, 

IP, Olt I ^ °^«a L aats :‘t milar . Ao *«hita f0 . 

WS,i >73 I J io " Jiolo IV, / StB,, ‘ l ’ ra seJet n, ° Ban ‘- ° 

I * , °ntlia| 0, ° p^° r, nco / flov , 6t ‘ na *‘’eis. 

» / AataSS5?te«? 
p ' 2So ' / «£Sr^* ... L Dot o Wa f 

/ «'10 «oa (Sa °toli ot tj - 

<5S I rP'atcs / < 5“ ,tir ators A 

/ Co/cu»#a °r*^®sa. ^ / ri 3 '’© been *■*“' °®e jh pi 

16 Uj 1 lfo Ga «. ’ a taa and / TratfnJ^ 0 B '>ddhui° fmer lj? “m 6 0 ;; 

1.01S- , l *rt 0ta . Jx^wfe. 3- X °U>e (S^'avedfo 

Js .Vfi / / Tto Cr -*orke « s fa. 

/ ‘SSrar«rf/fS'i!!te '«*» ,, 

. # fevsa?'- 7 sVS„£?tecr'SS?'-, 

aa ' ■ 

f &*«- “Htsas* 


’ / 5 / / 7?4 ^ / "’otfon, j, / aastea (>,. ®*Priog- 0 f 

:r®L$ 

7 .7 . 

/ / 107 ***«*,,, 

’/ J Otf j / / •- / Till* ,* a 

I , - /at- 5 ^ 

— ~L - / Calcutta, -N adoT„ , ;‘^. Wioc,aa n Ssw . £iafri > ' 


- / Vaa fe?^. Wi ° C,eaaa *<vo4 


Sa, ' J (o be . 

8 a. sub. 


./ 



tt. tn 
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Piilliji 

p«r\l 


sfciir — 
Cf.if 

S-.barrabanilc 

H-.dhi 


Sxlli Tdatt ... 

-*• 

Bgcri or St&ba (San) 

Ssnurrlt 

... ••• 

8*arajMa a t ... •- 

Svrd*<*l& ... a*, j 


Snrhhnng 

Sutiedr ~ 
Kulredhar (Chhulir) 

.Y-efd-atarl 

Tttr.ir.a I 


5,773 

124,162 

67 

7P.091 

53,742 


sas 

6,022 

301,663 


Tits b-,ili (Tamoli) 


J 473.333 

10,627 

1,174 

C33.3S4 


Tc!lc ,:4 


7 r>fiM 

Tl&krat 


... -.1 

Tb4»U 

Tb ;r.a ... — I 

Tibiliti ... ... i 

TiU.bir fTil'.libirl j { 


Tl»v* CTiir er Ti r) 1 133,631 


102 Oriwa States ... Nomadio brass workers. 

3,213 Orissa Toddy-drawers. 

233 Midnaporo and Cnmo from Gujarat fivo or six generations ago. 

"* Btvlasore. Inhabit Mohanpur outpost in Dantun tbana. 

Speak Siyolgir, a dialect of Gujarati. 

6 364 Hataribagh ... A clean, cultivating easto. 

123,355(11) 

; l The wholo Province Tho goldsmith caato of Bihar. 

9l\M) y • 

76,613 Bengal and Orissa Trader.. 

34,027 Orissa ... ... Formorly engaged in personal service. Now 

chiefly cultivators. 

C5 480 Eastern Bengal — Descended from maid-sorvants by their masters 

' of good caste ; also called Goi&m or Goi&m 

K&yastho. 

19,063 Midnaporo, Qooghly Cultivators, 

and Howrah. 

937 Uoicrah Included in Suit*. 

4,035(M) The whole Previneo. 

311,553 Bengal Distfllors and wino-sollors. Many hnvo taken to 


473,130 


Bengal ... ... Distillors and wino-sollors. Many bavo taken to 

trade and Bomo bavo become zamindnrs. 

Darjeeling ... A cultivating tribe. Originally hunters. Their 
langnngo ia Sunuw&r, 

Bihar ... ... A boating and Ashing caste. 

Dacca Probably Koch JIando by origin. Assumed tho. 

sacred thread in 1871. 

Bihar ... ... In Qaya illegitimate descendants of Qay&K&ls Iji 

women, of the Bdjput, B&bh&n and JBAdt- castes. 
Elsewhere a general term for bastard. Included 
in Barna Sanlar. 

Champaran. 

Purnea • •* si* Included in Barhi. 

Bongal w ... Carpenters. 

Hacarlbagh Included in Jain {unspecified). 

Singhhhum nnd. Tri- Allied to the Bhumij. Their language is Tam&rid: 
butory States cf or Bhumij, 

Orissa and Chota- 
Nngpur. 

Bongal, Bihar and Prepare and sell betel-leaf. Many now deal in 
Orissa. grain or keep small shops. 

Tho wholo Provinco Weavoni. 

Orissa ... ... Do. 

Orissa. 

Bengal, Bihar and Oil-prossors. Mirny have takon to trado. It in' 
Orissa. dudes tho figures for Tili also. 

Midnaporo, Calcutta, Said to he descended from Madrasi sepoys. 
Bankura, Itang- 

J iur and Kuch 
libar. 

ItVifrm Bengal ... Included in BAgill , 

Champaran ... Cultivators, itfijput converts to Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Calcutta, Jalpiguri Tho Tb&kuris of Nopal are of Boval descent. • 


and Sikkim. 
Darjeeling ... 
Champaran 

Bihar ... 
Saran 
Orissa 
Darjocling. 

| Bihar 

Bengal Proper 

r'hitfAtmnn ITt'!' 


Languago Khnakura. 

Their languago is Th&ml. 

Cultivators and hunters. Their language 
Tb&ru. 

Ooalora in hrasa. 

Muhammadan masons. 

Pedlars. Perhaps a sub-caste of Goia. 


\ Bihar Spanglo makers. 

Bengal Proper ... Arc mostly traders or cultivators. 

Chittagong II iU and A wondering triho of Hill Tippern and Chittagong 
liill Tippcra. Hill Tracis who live by jtium cultivation. Bomo< 

still speak tho Tipdrfi language. There are threo 
endogamous divisions which are practically 


Iliyang or Kukia who have bccomo TiparAr. 

Bengal, Bihar, nnd A looting and fishing caato. Some also maku rood > 
Oriiu. mats. 

Jalpaiguri „ ... A small tribe allied to tho Bhotias. They speak 

tbeir own languago (Toto). 

Ori'-v* Cotton-spinners. Sometimes claim toboTdnUs.. 

Bihar Musicians. [Also a sub-caste of Knh&rs and 

Nnnifis.] 

Ctota Nagpur ... Workers in bamboo and baskot-makcre ; also 
cultivators. Tho Turin Im'pi-.go is etill spoken 
In Itancbicnd Jiuhpor. Said to bs a euh-caatu. 
_ t of lJjtn in Monk hum. 

• Midnapcre S.lk vrorm rtarers. Muhammadans, 

, | I; ita-orc and Trih-r- A degraded caste cf fishermen. 

■ Ury States cf Orix-a. 

{Iter.gal Traders. 

, Jairrigiri and Dor- Asm. if sgric-iHurat tribe. Their languago it 

| Yikil, ’flieir title fs Denari. 


Ctota Nagpur 


; Jli'Inaycre ... 
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APPENDIX VIL — Asixt^s o? csstaxs Sxscastss. 


AGURJ cr UGRA KSHATTR1YA. 


JaXA A*U L iil ... Sesril. I SAT AGCEI(t} Test Br*riT. 

The Lre; rsmtcr c: a Jass Arsri rattsT mri is? rssrtd thread irs he airs? tii? rari is the 
T-frrsrsasr* c! :if K - ir!~i tai ewriff. fc iriia S;» cif? csrte « sri slirrjc So ya 
Tie S« ins* hrt s? iti cijsr:::; s;: sc:; ci tiis tbs i; t’ani. 


ciirr. Ki:: h? ii? c»s sishasn-fs. 

Ei:i itVssw h din;.* ! isto Sss. SsicSais kc JTiii A Ssiis is sc; 5 cri£:c*s to rsirrj 
is tir fmilT cf a Satrrlhirtss cr Slrssi. cs: to ct so hrtsr* s «riais s=essi cf ciwrscii cs B 
fts\r.it; js.'s« c; n:i srtrtisres vnli sets it to too rash cr is? Siteiists cr Itiisr. 
j.-» Ji-i rsVeaste is farther ?txx ;ji iris for ieeierss : -(P Ssxpsss, ~(i? Biscsis TsnS, 
(is 1 Stsirsr.. tsd O.t) 5 ’-rrrvts: — svs oi after their j-Iski ci reddest?. 

BAGDJ. 

SHETST ... **>?: Btrjal. ! 7EXZTLXA (e? West Bersai. 

SYSMSTH it 1 Pi.tr. J iSATODAS(f) Pits?. - 

>*OPA(/> ... TYe*: Besjd. 

T;* c : t(stS!~s ij stKi't« srns? ptrilr &ts ssIbm itesna; Exs!:dis is i ^sir iss 
«vcm!::s 7t! Vbj ss nti.'ilT iii«r;ns rci Ire h ccsrcsssm. Ti? Xes:s“££'fci.tss£?s 

A? rts’c is ESrohsrs Is Siricts ■* — « — C:»»i bt; s; sssoss cr is? ciserest 


rmr?rsst: s^t»rrc- rs: is? stestrers cr ts? csreres; 


rtbsitfi fit is:\; as.5 «: prci<c ri.*s Is' e.toii ii:essr£irs is shirred tehees ts? 

Tests!:; ts; Tnjoits rthast-fs. is: rarely ce:**^- O:; Sssrrjsi as; Xcds. rto uill set eat do? -inti, 
cars ether. i se period ciprcrsisr raties. 2; i* orsrrrjc fs SI day* cr the Jxssstesi ass Testslii ass 
f.o If asi II isrs or A? IrtTjiis ass Xcds rst>KCT(:r. 


BARA!. 


jriGAHU.s) ... Bissr. r TSAIS'* 

JAiS'TAS*/} ... Do. i BKWiX 

CH\rr.ASlA-yj Do. KAXAl-J 

SEJIEF.YA (/J Do. ; HiSAJU 

SOaHWA -,:' ^ Do. ESUSi 0 

TAlUOLI i r- _ XcrA Bissr. . . BXlSA(c) 

fclEAtsA (c> ... Srsth Eihxr. 


rXAIS.vri'X(s> Xcrts Bissr. 
BIoWAXC*? „ P.iio. 


rs, ceiel-Ii 
called fro: 
rs. cs; is 


a. fitter isdslce* freely. X; term tries? is ssi.vir frrHirK orst! is a rrr egre 
(m!« trill ir.rl n:fr rr~ cars c£r?r"« bisit sti scstssssoE*, hi ier sfi 
Adssrfios to ether ttiwu:?! :i so: aT-rmsd. as; fs-j bis s ijssou? ysstsrysr. * 


s. Ail th 
meat » 


.? SSC-. 

setter. 


BARK!. 


AIAGAHTA ;?) ... Etisr as; Cirts Xaeysr.t 

SAXAlVlAlO ... Ditto. j 

SOSAS'.D _. Ditio. t 

KASIASSAALlfa". Bitir. f 

LOEAKi/! ... X'crts Bihar tsd C-hrix ; 

Xe s . sr. ' 


AYS AX GrIA ... Xcrrh Bissr. 
LOHAS. (..*} 

inrxGSEiA to ... Kit*. 
XIEETTIA to _ Ditto. 
GYBHA’ Ditto. 


..'.-11 — g ;j 1 Sm. tat Vf -r-irr tso istemsrrr Tts the tsenber* ci A? ctcer sstcajte*. isrmt 
i»?i:ci fxs this c-»s. ire areerted is the ssreaft? is resits they Lit? tsarriec. Is Brasalrsr, 

i^urtr«^A^rree= Ic2ars is aZr^ac. „ * 

Tic Tsr>j rrs, zs a rzle, c? srt ez^ is ^^rslrcr 

y. -,-.: ,, T-r; Cl£ : irith ts? Asnsrii Arhir* as; the fvs n rjhe rrhi eat =s? co.-ied hr the ATirahiij. 
lie'Kittiiu is; «:s Bhtcdrso' Asrasria Lcsars alee*, cas sosls ai~sdos_ to ether ssr-eanes. Eats 


istfi to UKfi. 


APPENDIX VII. 


xliv 


BARUI. 


eIkhiw 

BAEENDBA (<) . 
UTTAM 
ORlYi (t) 
GHAZIPURI («) . 
GANGATIN 


. West, Central and East 
Bengal. 

. Bengal 
. West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


NiTHiCN ... West Bengal. 

JESSOBI (<) ... Ditto. 

SUKLI (a) ... 24-Parganas. 

SANiTAN (al ... Ditto. 

JBIRAMOHAN (a) Ditto. 
GAUTAM (a) ... • Ditto. 


The Banns their descent from one Madhab, who was created by Brahmd, at the request of the 
Brdhmans, to relieve them of the labour of betel- vine cultivation. Madhab had four sons name- Sukli, 
Sanatan, Hirdmohan and Gautam, and the four sub-castes of the 24-Parganas took their names from the 
f.rnr sons The two ordinary sub castes in Bengal are Rarhi and Barendra which are purely geographical 
names The Rarhis are further subdivided into two sections; Uttar Barlu and Dakahin Karin Ihe 
former do Puja to their Pan gardens on the 0th day of Agrahayan, while the latter observe 
the ceremony on the 6th day of Baisakh. In Jessore the Barendra has two subdivisions, Nathan ana 
Kota. The women of the former wear nose-rings, but those of the latter do not. Intermarriage is 
permitted among the subsections. Oiryd is also a territorial name. _ . ■ 

The relative rank of the two main sub-oastes (Rarhi and barendra) varies according to their numerical 
strength. The Oriyd ranks higher than the Uttam. The Gangatin subcaste is looked on as superior in 
Howrah. In the 24-Parganas the Oriyd stands first. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden, except in Nadia, where it is gradually coming into vogue. 
In Nadia and 24-Parganas, all the subcastes freely eat, drink and. smoke together, but in other districts, 
commensality is confined to pakki food. Each of the snbeastes has a separate administration. 

The practice of kulinism is in vogue. The Kulins take money when marrying a son or a daughter to 
a Maulik. 


JIliTli (c) 

MALLA BHU- 
MlA(t) , ... Ditto. 

KATHIJBIA (/) ... East and West Bengal. 
PANCHA KOTI ({) Ditto. 


MALUA .. East Bengal. 

PATDltlA ... Ditto. 

THAT LA ... Ditto. 

MALLA BHUMIA (<) Ditto. 

MOLA ... East and Central Bengal. 

SIKH ARIA (<) OE 

GO li ARIA ... West and Central Bengal. 


BAUFtl. 

DHULIA ... East, West and Central 

Bengal. 

... West Bengal. 


Malld Bhumia denotes a group who were originally residents of Manbhum, and Sikharia, those of 
Sikharbhum, the tract between the Kasai and Barakar rivers; Panchakoti is also a territorial name 
and refers to Pachet in Manbhum. The word Gobaria is said to refer to tho practice of using cowdnug 
to clean up the place where food has been eaten. Jhatia is the asms of a subcaste, whose members 
simply sweep away the fragments of a meal without washing the place. 

The subcastes are all equal in rank, and local superiority generally depends on the numerical 
strength. 

The social customs differ in various districts. In Burdwan, Hooghly and Birbhum intermarriage is 
forbidden on pain of social excommunication. In Faridpur and Nadia the same rule is in rogue, but 
the offending party may be readmitted to his own subcaste on paying a penalty. In Bankura inter- 
marriage is freely allowed to all. 

In Burdwan they neither drink nor smoke with eaoh other, bat in Hooghly they do so except on 
ceremonial occasions. In Birbhum and Faridpur they smoke, but will not eat or drink together. In Nadia 
and Bankura they freely eat, drink and smoko with eaoh other. In Bankura a member of i.one sub-caste, by 
giving a feast, can gain admission to any other Buboaste, and one single panchayat governs them all. 
This is not the case in other districts. 


BHAND ARI. 


BENGALI (0 ... Orissa- 

DAKSHINI (0 ... Do. 

DESI (<) ... Do. 

KHARlif/) ... Do. 

KHARDA \t) ... Do 


... Orissa. 

... Do. 

... Do. 

... Chota Nagpur Plateau. 
Ditto. 


Difference of locality or occupation account for the origin of several sub-oastos. The Khsria Bhan- 
daris are so called from having worked as coolies in the salt manufactories and are somewhat degraded 
The Hatuas and Golas are lowest in social rank. The Golas shave the Muhammadans and also cut the 
nails of the fingers (not of the toes) of the Golas, who are a very low caste. The Hatuas are those 
who shave the Hatuds («.«., people who carry on trade and frequent hats or markets), without any 
distinction of oaste, such as Gunas, Telia, Gauras, etc. The Desis are said to be the original inhabitants 
of the country, and therefore were oaUed by that. name. They are further subdivided in Puri into 
Ghamas and Kanamntias. When the Kayasths em.grated to Orissa, they brought with them Bengali 
JNapits who afternards came to be known as Bengali Bhanddris- The Sasani Bhanddris take their 
mime from the fact . that they serve the high class Brdhmans of that suboaste. The Dakshini B W 
dans lived originally m the south of Orissa. The Khardds claim superiority cf rank, because the 
Raja of Puri used to employ them The rest are all equal in social rank. The Oriyd and Jharid are’ 
reported from Angul only. The Onyas are considered superior to the Jharids. J are 

““3— IWi Dtadiri. 8 . Sg ZZ, 1 “Xk. JfbSi 

Except m Balasore and Fun, theydnnk and smoke together and eat pakki, but not cooked rio'e In 
Balasore and Tun they neither eat, drink nor smoko together* mujeea noe. in 

The subcastes have separate panehayats in Cuttack. In Balasore and ISiri . 

lystem is not in vogue, each snbeaste has its own head-man. 1There the Panchayat 





ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN SUBCASTES. 


sir 


BHUIYA. 


RA.TKUAR (o) 
BICHWAR 
BATH UR I 
KATRAS 
GHATWAR OR 
GHATWALf/) 


til 


Singhbhum 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


' ... Afanbhum. 


RIKHIA8AN (e) ... JTanbhum. 

MUSHAHAR (r) ... Ditto. 

RAIGHATWAR (/) ... North Bihar. 

EaIMANJHI (/) ... Ditto. 


In Singhbhum, tbo Rajkuare, who claim descent from tho old kings of Singhbhum, are first in rank. 
Intcrmarriago between the aubcastcs is absolutely forbidden under penalty of being out-casted. 

Dhuiyns of the northern part of Manblium claim descent from the Solar Kshattriyas and wear the sacred 
thread. Others claim descent from Paban, the god of wind, and say that their ancestors were the soldiers 
of Ilanumanth, the monkey general of Ram Chandra. 

The Ghatwnrs, who rank first, are the keepers of ghats or mountain-passes, employed by the Rajas and 
reminders. Rikhiasan is derived from Rikhra, a hear, and Asan, to cat. The members of this snbeaste 
are slid to have formerly eaten bear’s flesh* Musahar probably means mouse-eater. Raighatwar ranks 
above Ra’tmanjhi. In Birbhum, there are no snbeastes. _ _ 

Kach aubcastc is practically an independent easto and intermarriage or commensality is absolutely 
forbidden. No one can gain admission to another subcastc. They have no panchayats, but they follow 
the Vyacaitha or decision of their Brahmans. 


KOI. ... Chota Nasrpnr. 

MURA ... Ditto.' 

THAKUR ... Ditto. 

MANKI ... Ditto. 

DBS I (f> ... Ditto. 


BHUMIJ. 

BARABHUMIA (0 
SIKHARIA (<) 
PATEUAHi 
TAMAKlA (t) 


... Chota Nagpur. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


The first four Bub-caries are found in Manbhum and they rank in the order in which they are entered 
The rest arc found in Singhbhum whore the Desi stands first, the Barabhumia and Sikharia second, and the 
l’atkumia third in rank. Tho Tamaria ranks last. Tho Desis are the original inhabitants of the country. 
The Mura can intermsrry with the Sikharia, Patkumia and Barabhumia. All of them, except the 
Tamaria, drink together. The Barabhumia can intermarry and drink with the Sikharia only. The 
Pntkumias are not allowed to marry with the Desi or Tamaria. No one of any sub-caste can gain admis- 
sion to another. 

In Manbhum, there is one panchnyat for the whole caste, but in Singhbhum, every subcaste has its 
own pir.cbayst. 


LODHIYA ... North Bihar. 

GONH (a) ... Bihar. 

KHARIAT (f) ... Ditto 

JULANTIA ... Ditto. 

NUN ( f ) ... South Bihar. • 


BIND. 


RAJWAR (a) ... 

NUNIYA If) ... 
BINDKHABA (/) 
AWADHIA (0 ... 


South Bihar. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


The Awadhia snbeaste is said to have come from Oudh; the Khariat is so named from their making 
Hari (saltpetre). 

Julautia means eldest or host, and Nun means salt. It is said in Monghyr that the Nnn Binds are not 
Binds at all, but Nuniyas, whose hereditary occupation is to prepare salt and saltpetre. The Gonr snbeaste 
ranks first, and the Khariat second, the rest being all equal. The Bindkhara claims to be a subcaste of 
the Nuniyas. but some say it is a subcaste of Mall&h and is so-called from its occupation, i.e., making 
fishing nets. 

The Binds of Saran say that they have no snbeastes, but it appears that all belong to the Khariat 
•uheaste. Intermarriage between tho snbeastes is strictly forbidden under penality i being outcastecL 
They neither cat, drink nor smoke together, except in Purses, where they smoke and drink, but do not eat 
in company. 


BRAHMAN. 


bArhk#i 

BaRENDKA it) 
YYASOKTA {/V 
BARNA B HAl 
MAN </) 
AGRADAKI(r) 
JYOTISII , C 

grahAchAr- 

YA (/) 
MAITU1L (() 
UTKAL it) 
MAGHUA (rfl 
hlAHA 
MAN if) 
DRAVIRI (f) 
s Aha swat (<) 


SANDWTPI (0 
DHAMI If) 

G A YAW Ah (/) 


GAURA W 

SAROTRIA (r) ... 

SAKADWIPI (e) ... 


West, Central and East 
Bengal. 

West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

West and East Bengal. 
West Bengal 
South Bibar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

West Bengal and Chota 
Nagpur. 

East Bengal. 

South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

South Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

East Bengal. 

South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

South Bihar and Chota 
Nagour. 

Ditto. 

■ Ditto. 


JBAIDIK (a) ... East Bengal. 

MADHYA SRENI^est Bengal. 

K/NYAKUBJA to— Sonth Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

KANAUJIA (0 — West Bengal. 

SARWABIAto ..." 

TAILANGI ft) 

KARNATI (t) 

mahAbAshtbiya 
(0 

NAGOR (t) 

GUBGUBETA 
PANCHAGRAMto 
JAIPUltlA(f) 

DAKHDSDIGNAto 
GURJORA it) ... Ditto. 

GANGAPCTBA if) Ditto. 

M A HAPATRA (/) Chota Nagpur. 
PANCHADESI if) Ditto. 

SASAN (e) ... Orissa. 

LAUKIK M ... Do. 

SAHAOHaTIA W— Do. 


) Chota Nagpur. 

J ' 

| Chota Nagpur, Plateau. 
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Ncarlv all the rub-canes arc Icmtcml. ..... _ ... . , 

The fcirhi and Bin'ndm Phihmans of Bengal, fraco their origin from the Ore pnests brought 
f r — K a -,-i in the math ceatnrr, by Adisur. for the purpose of performing some > odio saenflees. 
\j { T« 5 j.ij tlf pries:* I'Toaght their wires with them, they contracted marriages with tlio women in 
Wgil. sr.d their children by the latter were the _ ancestors of tho Barendra subcasto, while the Barhis 
ret r.’«*T;t the offspring of the original Hindustani wires. - 

‘ Ti.e Fsidiks an' divided into two sections. Pdsclmfya, that is of TVestem India, ana Daskhinntja 
ibt*. it cf Southern India They claim to be the original settlers in Bengal who refused matrimonial 
#!l:sn.-es with the tow-corners. The Barhi claims superiority orcr tho other two subcastes, but in Dacca 
the Ihilils claim higher rank on the score of purity and learning and the fact that, until recently, no 
m-aber of their class accepted scrTice of any kind, though tho Barhis and Barendras had done so 

IaCSJ 

The Vyutokta, Barna-BrAhman, Agradani, Jyotish or GrahSchaiya, and hlahA Brahmans aro functional 
rslvu’cs who are regarded as degraded on account of their low occupations. Food and water touched 
br them arc conridered impure by other Brahmans and cTon by all tho clojm eastes. The descendants 
o? Brahman* who degraded themselves by officiating as priests at the religions ceremonies of tho low- 
cute Hiiclni, are called Baras Brahmans. Agradnnisare called so, on account of their accepting the 
djn or c He rings at a Sriidh ceremony. Jyotish or Grahacharya (Jyotish means astrology, graha, a planet, 
and AehArya. a professor) means ono rersed in tho science of astrology. They are looked down upon for 
receiving the ddn or offerings mado to propitiate tho eril influence ortho plnnots. It is doubtful if their 
origin is the same a* that of the pure Brahmans. A good Brahman would not return the salutation of a 
GnhiriiAryn but would say “ Xabagrahaya nama " (I how to th* nine plnnots). 

The Maghnss were originally good Brahmans, but aro now degraded because Moghs entered thoir 
houses end defiled them. Moha Brahman is an ironical nickname . given on account of their officiating 
in funeral ceremonies. Their touch defiles nnd th-y aro not allowed to enter tho house. Tho Sandwipi 
Brahmans rank low because in the time of Baja Dilal, tho poople of Sandiwip were compelled to marry 
indiscriminately by breaking caste rules The DliAmis and tho Gayawals derive their names from Gayd 
dbdet. Thcv are priests who officiate at the offering of Pindas and take tho offerings made. The 
Gatiras are divided into two sab-classes, viz., (i) Madhya Gaura, and (»») Adi Gaurn. The Sarotrias derivo 
their nsmps from Sruti. Originally thoy wero groat Pannits, but now they aro often quite illiterate. 

The Saksdwipi, it is said, wero brought from Sakadwipn by Srikrishna through Nnrncla’s advice to 
perform tho worship of the Sun. They did so and tho Prince recovered. Srikrishna then persuaded 
them to cettlc in India. The Knnyakubja wero present at a Yajna hold by Baja Dasarath and wero 
offered dan or remuneration which they refused to nccept, and so had to leave the placo and settle 
il'cwhere. They are now divided into many sub-olnsscs viz.— (1) Kannujia proper, (ii) Sarjupnri, 
(liil Sarwarin, (iv) Juhutn, and (v) Bnnaudhia, according to the places they sottlcd in. 

It is said thnt the Panchadcsis wore members of lower castes olovated by tho E/ij& of Orissa, who 
exercised full authority in caste questions. Tho Brahmans imported to Orissa by tho Setari or Lion 
dynasty are called Sasan Brahmans, and those who emigrated to Orissa previously nnd woro subjected 
lo Buddhist influences aro called Liukik Brahmans. Others say that the Baja of Puri divided the 
Jit ihmanv into two classes and that thoso who regarded nil tho injunctions of tho Shaslrai wore called 
SAssn and that those who did not were called Laukik. The Liukik Br&hman is further subdivided into 
three classes e.g , Snrkn (whose occupation is to grow saru or kachtt, a kind of vegetable), Soraibntia or 
Mast.in (who«e chief occupation is cultivation), nnd Ddnuji (who accopt offerings in roligious ceremonies). 
Par.iclmiia is not a suheaste, bnt the name of the rich BrahmanB who live near tho Sakhi Qoptil temple 
and deal in cocoanuts. 

It has nlrcady been said that the clean Brahmans will not even smoke with those who aro of 
Inir class. Ike higher classes will smoko, drink and eat pakki food together, but will not on any account ‘ 
take rooked rice in company. 

Intcrmarrisgo is absolutely forbidden. No ono can gun admission to a different subcasto of eqnnl 
or higher x'a'tis. Tho higher suheastes mny, howover, bo degradod lo lowrr ones by adopting their profes- 
»i m Each nibcaste lias a separate Samnj of its own. 


CHAIN. 

BABA CHAIN ... Maids. I CHOTA CHAIN ... Maldn. 

Tlii' Bara Chains rank above the Cho'a. The former will Baioke and drink, bnt will not eat with tho 
latter. If a i ara marry a Aho*a, he is degradod lo thnt subcasto. Bach subcasto has Its own Pancliayat. 


CHAMA’R. 


C It AM X It T,(NTI (/) Bengal and North Bihar. 
1 ’OH All ... Ditto. 

DIIAISH fa) ... North Bengal and Bihar. 

1)11 1’ 151 A ... Bcngat, Bihar and Cliota 


GOBI A (at 
JA 1 SIVA 11 
J AKl’GItl (f) 
JAl’Nl’n:! (t) 
MAG AH I A (f)‘ 

P.UMUIIAN 


ehatisiXhXiiX 

EUllAll 


Nagpnr. 

... BrugsJ and Bihar, 

... _ Ditto. 

} North and East Bcngsl 
andChota Nagpur. 

... North and South Beng.d 
and Bihar. 

... North Bengal and South 
Itihar. 

... Bengal. 

... ho. 


LABKOR ... Bengal. 

BABIDAS ... l)o. 

BTSIII ... Do. 

MAGIIA (rf) ... East Bengal. 

KIIU/TIA CJIA- Ditto. 

M/R. 

BaIUBH/GIX (a) Norlh Bengal. 

KORI , ... Ditto. 

KANaUJIA (t) ...North Bongal and Norlh 
Bihar. 

CHUNITTABN ... North Bihar. 

KUPGA' ... Ditto. 

TIRHIJTIA (t) ... Ditto. 

-KOBACHAUX ... Ditto. 

NIOCHI (/) ... North Bihar. 


r..* fj'r'.ii rlvlm to be dwzlel from a Cliamar father and Goals mother. Magaliia and Kanamii 
' V,' * .1??* . ll ** h * i*’™ zenanas 


ii 

h . ! • 

! i - 1 *. < i v 
Hit ir- a” i 


nr Ltrahhlgia is superior' to* Goria.^'nd Jo isxrar to 

V aVv! I).mm ji KUTv*mr to all the otlirr nub- miff a 

VV' M: * Jaiiwar third. Chawsr TAnfi f .urth, and Magaliia fifth jn rank. The 


analysis of cebtain subcastes, 
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Intermarriage between the snbeastes is strictly forbidden on pain of being outcasted. But tbe srn 
of a Bisht can marry tho daughter of a Babidas on payment of a fine. If a Jaiswar marries a Dhusia in 
Dmsjpur. he or she becomes a Dhusta. hlnlo Dhusias can marry Kanaujia women, but if a Dhusia eirl 
marrioa a Kannnjm man. fho latter must give a feast to tho rfrl’s relatives. 6 

The members of different snbeastes will not usually cat, drink or smoko together, bnt a Babidas 
may cat and drink with Bisht. and tho Jaiswar and Dhnsia subcastes freely eat, drink and smoke with each 
other. In Mymcnsingh Goria and Dhusia only drink together. In Saran, Dhusia, Kanaujia and Jaiswar 
may smoko together. 

, A Kishi can become a Babidas on payment of a fine. No member of any other snhesste can gain 
admission to another, oscopt in a few cases by in'termarringo as noted above. Every subcaste has its own 
psnehajat. 


CHANDAL OR NAMASUDRA. 


llXLlX (/) 

JALlX (t) 
SIALl 

NUNIX (/) 
cuXsi if) 
GOLUK 
KESIIUBA </) 
EXJBANSl 1/) 
KOTaLIA if) 
NAMASUDRA 
T1YA11 
DHAM (rfj 
KXltXL 


, Central, East and North 
BcDgal. 

Ditto. 

'West, Central and East 
Bcntal. 

West and Central Bengal 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Central and Fast Bengal 
Ditto. 


baggXl 

jlXxi 

nalo 

koeX 

PaNFALTX (f) 
if ECHO (0 
BXBHAK/) 
KABATr {/) 
CHANDXL 
HAWA 
KAHXB 
BEBUX if) 
KATURlX If) 
PACHIMA 


■ Central and East BengaL 
Ditto. 

Ctn ral Bengal. 

Ditto. 

West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

East Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto; 

Ditto; 


Most of tho CliandAl subcastes arc functional. 

Ik-rui is from bar, a bamboo fishing contrivance usod by tho subcaste so named. Barhai and Karati 
are carpenters; tho Kabiiris apalki bearer; tho Keshuradeala in the root of that name; the Panphalia 
deals in panphal and makes traps and snares; tho Kot&lia is a village watchman; the Nnnia prepares 
aalt ; the Katnria makes wooden utensils and burns shells for lime ; the Jdliya is a fisherman ; the Chasi a 
cultivator, the Biijbansi a mason; tbe Baglai a pedlar, and so on. The Dhani sub-caste is said to have 
been degraded bec-inse of pollution by Maghs. Tho H&lii and Berua aro said to have become separated 
becauso they use different kinds of fishing nets. In somo parts Sidli and Jiani ore looked on as sub- 
division* of Halin and not as independent subcastcs. 

Tho Namasndrs, properly so called, ranks highest, and then in order tho Bajbanri, Tiyar end Kot&L 
In Ilowrah the Chasi subcastc forbids nidow marriage and is on this account awarded the first place ; it 
is followed by linlia, Barhi, Berua, Jaliya, and Pschimn, while the Dhani, Nuniaand Karal are said to 
come last. 

ftatermarriage is generally forbidden. When it occurs the bride or bridegroom, as the oase may 
be, is degraded to tho suheasto of tho other parly, but the Nomasudras, Bajbansis and Tiyars can' 
intermarry on payment of a fino. Tho Ilaiias and fiarhais permit internftrriage between themselves, but 
not with other subcostes. A Pachima can marry a Halid on payment of a fine. A Jiani marrying a 
Dhani will himself bccosno nDhani. In Faridpur, where the Jianis are most numerous, a Jifini girl, if married: 
to a Namasudra proper, will be admitted to her husband's subcaste.. In Nadia, a Jiani can be readmitted, 
to his own subcastc, after intermarriage with a lower snheaste, by giving a feast to the people of his own 

K She Fnbcastos do rot generally cat or drink together, but there aro some exceptions. The ' Pachimas' 
can dine with the Ilaiias. In Khulna and Nadia, a Hdlinnnd a Siali wdl eat together. The Koras end 
Nalos eat, drink, and smoko together. In Bankura the Panfalias and the Ivotalias freely eat, drink and 
smoke together, but in Miumpore they will only smt-ke. The Nunias and tho crialis will eat, 
drink, and smoke with others in Bankura, but they wiil do so only with tho ilecho subcaste in Howrah. 
The Ershnra will smoko only with tbe Pachma snbeaste. A Dhani may take food in the house of a 
Sialibnt not r;re rrna- In tbe 24-Pnrganas the diffeient subcastes will smoke and drink and eat sweet- 
meats, but will not partake of cooked rice, in each others company. In Backergunge they may freely drink 
and smoko together. A member of ono subcastc can there gain admission toa higher one by paying money 
and by living up his occupation and taking to that of the higher one, i.g. i rich Jiliyd by giving a feas- 
muy become a Hnlia. The lowest snbcasti-s, however, can by no means gain admission to higher ones. 

Each subcastc has its own administration, usually with its priest at the head. 


CHASA. 

ORH tf: ... Orissa. 

BKxXTITX (a) ... Do. 

CHUKULirX (/) Do. 

Tho-Orh Chasas, it is said, wero the first of the aboriginal tribes who settled in Orissa and 
began to cultivate tho soil. They were very numerous and the country was called after them. The 
Benatiyais said to have been created, from a Intt of the Bena grass or to bo descended from those who 
first zrmdo the bind fit for cultivation by clearing away the Bena grass. ’Jhere is no material difference- 
between the Cliukuliyii and the Sukuliya, save that the latter do not allow their females to appear in public ; 
they both extr.-ct salt from the sea water. 

Tho Bcnativa subcas; e slauds first in rank and the Sukuliya and the Chukclivi lowest. In Puri there-- 
is no. reitrictiou on intcrmarrrge or eating _ together. In Cuttack a Bi-naliya may. intermarry., 
with the other snbeastes on payment of a fino to his Panchayat ; all tho subcastes may drink and smoke- 
together but may not partake of cooked rice. In Balasore intermarriage and commensality are both- 
prohibit! d, except between tbe ChnkuliyA and Sukuliya snbeastes. Bich members of the Sukuliya or 
Chukuliyn subtasics can obtain wivos from the higher classes, but aro not allowed to eat, drink or smoko- 
with them. The Koltha subcastc is reported from Angnl. but it seems to be really a separate caste. 

All the subcastes have separate Panclisyats, except in Puri, where one single Pancnayst - governs - the 
whole caste. 


SUKDLIYX (e) ... Orissa 
KOLTHX (e) ... Do. 


*lvin 


APPENDIX VII. 


DHANUK. 


DUDHW/R 
.TAISWAR 
MASAIIIA (<) 
BANAUDHIYA 
KATHAUTlA 
SILHOTIA (t) 


... Bihar. 

... Do, 

... Do. 

... North Bilmr. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


SIGN A 

KANAU.TIA (0 
BfJKAI 
CJIIBAOT (<) 
KlIAPAKlA 


... North Bihar. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... South Bihar. 


Most of the mboastes are territorial. Tito Klinparias are so-railed from their Bring in thatched hnt 
In Monghyr it i< doubtful whether tho .Tniswars nro DhAnuks or Kurmi«. , „ 

The DudhwArs rank higher than the .Taiswars in Monghyr and HhngMpur whore Hiey do not eat 


the 


leavings oi higher castes ns tho .Taiswars do, hut the Utter raufc above alt the other rnl.Mstcs in Bhagalpnr. 
The Itudlvwiir and tho Mngahin nro considered superior to alt in Darbhsngft. In int-m alt are erjua . 

Inter-mnrriago is forbiddon. Commcnsnlity is strictly prohibited, but in Mcngliyr thry will drink 
water from each other's hands. .... . . ,, , , 

A membor of one suiiensto cannot gain admission to anotlfr etrept m Monghyr, where 
can bccoino a Jniswnr by intermarriage. Iiach subcasto has a separate punchnyat. 


a DadhwAr 


DHOBA'. 


BXNGL4 ... Bengal Proper. 

BAL'VAR la) ... North Bengal and llihnr. 

MAG1IAYX (t) ... Ditto. 

KANAU.il/ (/) ... Ditto. 

TlRHUTlX ( t ) ... North Bengal 

ORIYA (<j ... West, and Central Bengal 

and Chota Nagpur 
Plntenn. 

JHiltUX ... Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

CH ASS DHORA (0 l, lent rat Bengal.- 
DHO BASIN ... Ditto. 

NITISIN ... Ditto. 

BA ItSHAY ... West Bengal. 

ATERHAY ... Ditto. 

KANDU ... Ditto. 

GAIIHPADYA ... Ditto. 

KHOTTA (f) ... Ditto. 


T-CNTI (.») , ... West Bengal. 

BARA SAM, {.I (,.) Ditto. 

CHOTA SAMA.I (o) Ditto. 

18-22 SAM A*J jv) ... Ditto. 

B A DUN HA MiUfo) Ditto. 

8ARO KHANA (o) Ditto. 

ItXum SAM.i.l (o Ditto. 

RAMA imoltlfn) East Hrftial. 
SlTit DHOBA Ditto. 

nm;f.CA ... Ditto. 

.TUG 1 1> I A ... litto. 

SI?. St 'll* (t) ... Ditto. 

r.OUSAK , ... Bihar. 

AWAtMUYX (0 ... Do. 

OADHYA ... Do 

BATH Ail ... South Bihar. 


Tho Rfimn Dhohfi and Situ Dhobfi cinim descent from the men who washed the clothes of Ruin an, 1 , 
his consort Situ, respectively. Thero is a tradition that Siva created a Dlwl-A from a He l fruit to trash hi. 
wifo’s cloihes, nnd thus the Bclwar Dliohfv came into existence. Kananjm. Mavlma, TirbWiA amt 
Oriyfi aro googranhicnl divisions. Tho Oriya and .ThAtun subcastes nj-p^nr to have Hie Mine origin, but their 
rcsidenco in soparato places caused them to become separate. Chii-A Dhobi* are «o.eaU*-d because they 
have taken to cultivation. Tho hhottas emigrated from Bihar to I Vest Bengal. The TAnti DliotA* ar'e 
TAutis who took to washing and gradually camo to be classed as Dhobi. Others hold that they hare 
been so named from tho fact that they are employed by the Tint is. They wash only clothes fresh 
from tho loom. In Hooglily there nro two different SamAjr*. IJ.arn SaniAj. Chi ta NamAj. Originally 
fhoro was one SnmAj and ono hcadinnn. After tho denth of a certain headman his two «or>* divided the 
SnmAj botwoen tbom. Thoso who joined tho older brother came to be known as members of the Para 
Samaj and those who joined tho younger brother were termed Chota Saimij. Therein no hard amt fast 
distinction between tho 18-22 SamAj, Baiun Satnaj and Unrnfclmon suheastes 

In West Bongal tho subeastos aro all oi equal rank, but in Hajsbnhi the Magluiyn stands first aoil 
tho KanaujiA lowest of all. Tho ChAsA DUeuijs are considered highs at in rank in Central Bengal. They 
have throe subdivisions, Uttar RArlii. Dnkhin RArhi, nnd Bfirendru, among whom intermarriage is fef- 
hidden, but they will cat togothor and smoko from the Fame kttHd. In Noakhali, Bhulun stands fir*?, 
Jugidia sonond, and Sundip third in rank. The Oriya stands tirst in Anuul. Die Maghayu ranks 
first in Patna, sooond in Gaya, third in Shnhnbad. ami below tho Awmihiya in Rhngnltiur. Die 
KanaujiA stands first in Gaya and Sasarnm, nnd second in Patna and Buxar. Ucnemlly the position and 
social rank of tho subeastos vary from plnoe to plnco according to their numerienl strength. 

Intor-mamago is forbiddon among all tho subenstes on pain of social ostracism, except in the follow, 
ing cases. In Angul, tho OriyAs and tho .TliAruAs have of Into allowed ititor.marriage on puvnient of n 
penalty to their respoctivo oommunitios. In Unjshalii, tho.-o who liavo inter-married are eonstilered as n 
separato subcasto. In Hoogtily intor-marruigo is allowed between tho Bara Samaj and the Chota SamAj. 

Mnirlinir/i nnr? A if Jiillii'v/i cnlimafrn n.tvi 1 » O. i).. l t ..... r 



or to that of his wife, after paying a fine nnd giving a fonst to his fellows. 

Tho- different subenstes do not generally oat, diink, or smoko togothor. But in Rajahahi the Bengali, 
Belwar, Magiiaya, nnd KanaujiA suboaslos dino, Bmoko, and drink together. In Hooglily, commrnsaiitr 
is allowed botweon tho Bara Snmfij nnd Chotn SnrnAj. In tho 21-Pnrgahns, no momber ot ono sub-caste 
will tako cooked rip© in tho house of another, but ho will partnko of paH-i, sweets, etc. ; oven a CluisA 
DbobA, considered tho foremost til all tho snbonstos, will not rofuso ioti.ko Jatjuln in the house of an 
ordinary Dhobd. The Dhobnsm and tho Nitisiu will only drink nnd smoko together. In Bhacalnur 
tho MngahuyA and tho Awadhiyu insy ont together. In Orissa tho Oriya nnd JMruA nrnl in West Beiic i’i 
the Barshay, AAnrhay, Kandu, and Gndhpiidya will smoko and drink together. In Sasaram tho Bclwar 
and the KanaujiA frooly oat, smoke, and urmk togeiher. 

No momber of one subcasto onn gain admission to another, except in BhngaJpur, where the AwadhiA 
ami MaghayA can do so by lntor-roarringo, nnd iu tho Sasnrnm subdivision, « lime a membor of ono sub 
caste, can under special oircumstanoos, bo admitted to another, on payment ot a iino nnd giving a feast 
A , , tii0 6U >? a8 ‘ 0S 1 ' tlV0 soparate pnnchsynts. exeoptin Snran, where there is only one psnehavat for 
tho whole caste. In Sasaram, . though they have separato panebayats, influential members of all the 
subeaates aro asked to assist on important occasions. 
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tKt 


DOM. 


MAGAHlX (?) 

BABSPHOB(jf) ... 
TIKHCTli (t) 

D AEH TEiLLl ({) 
ABECBliXf) ... 
BISDELTA (/) ... 

BAJANIA if) 

TUBI 

PABDIT if) 

Dil DOM (/) 
MaKDAFAK A SH(ry 
SaJsGHI (/) 
EALIXDI (J) 


"W est Bengal, Chota- 
Bagpar and Bihar. 

^ Ditto 

Chota Bagpur and South 
Bihar. 

Chota Nagpur. 

"West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


BOB A (f) 
EUEMI la) 
EHAHlX (/) 
GHAKXMI if) 
BANS 



l*« 


BETBA (f) 

H/BI fa) 
DHAPEi 

CHAPAEirX 

DHABEXB (f) 

BHAGALPDBlX(f) 

DOMGHI 

DOMBA 

DOMAHBA 

habb.-Cb 


MestBengiL 

Ditto? 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Berth Bengal and Bihar. 
Bihar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Borth. Bihar. 

Ditto. 

South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


One Ealu Bir is said to be the progenitor of ihe Doth caste. He had four sons, and from them the 
Ankaris, the Bisdelia. the Bajania and the Magahia suhcastes <*l«rn to he descended. The other 
snbcastes arose principally from ihe different callings pursued hy the members. The Binsphor- work 
in bamboo, and the Dharkars were executioners under the Hindu Bings. The Anknria and the SancM 
generally work in bamboo. The Bajania and the Ealindi are drummers. The Boras are earih-catters. 
The Ankurias serTe as priests in Midnapore. TLe Gharamis construct thatched huts. 

The Dai Dom practises midwifery. The Mardafarash is an tmceitsker. The Kfcarias weave 
their baskets with a sort of reed called lhari. The Berra Dom manufacture cane chairs. The Euimi 
Dorns are said to be descended from Eurmis. Magahia and Tirimria are geographical names. 

In Midnapore, every subcaste claims to rank above the others, but the fens Dorns seem to be the 
highest, and are followed by the Betras, the Eharias, and last of all the Eurmis. The Banschois are 
generally considered to rank comparatively high, as they do not remove dead bodies or eat the* leavings 
of others, bat in Patna and easaram they are placed below the Magahia from their earin=- food 
cooked by. Dhobis and cutting the umbilical cord. The Dhapra ranis lowest in Monghvr, where he 
removes Sead bodies. In Bhagalpurand Patna ihe Magahia stands highest, and seren'd in Gsva and 
Shahabad. In Shahabad the Domra is considered lowest in rank, as he eats the carcases of cogs and 
donkeys. The Dharkar stands first in Sasaram, because he disdains the leavings of a feast of which the 
other snbcastes freely partake. 

Inter-marriage i* generally forbidden on pain of being^ outcasted, bat in Hooghly rhis depends on 
the discretion or the panchayat. In Monghyr a Dhapra does not lose his position bv marrving a 
Bansphor. In Sasaram a member of any sub caste can take his wife from another and still retain his 
subcaste if he pays a fine to the pinchayai and gives a feast to his caste-people. In Gaya iater-mamasre 
is allowed between the Bansphor and Magahia. 

In Howrah the Anknria and Sanehi smoke from the same noI-I-J and the Ealindi. the Sanehi and the 
Bora eat food cooked by the Anknria, but not cicc-ravd. In Patna, the Bansphor and Ar gc -.i..t 
smoke together. Comneusnliiy is allowed in Pomes. "With these exceptions, the subcastes mav not 
eat, dilator smoke iogether- 

The members of one snbcasre cannot gain admission to any other. A Dharkar, however, may be 
admitted to other snbcastes. and so also can the Bansphor in Monghyr. 

fech subcane has its own separate panchayat or administration. 


DOSADH. 


MAGAHlX <f) 
BHOJPUEIA (?) 
SIBAATT (?) 
BAH ALIA (/) 
PAILWAS 
StBOTli (?) 
EUBI 


... Bihar and Chota Esgonr.' 

Ditto. * ; 

... Chota Bagpur. 

... Bihar. ‘ 

.. Do. 


... Do. 
... Do. 


DHAB (cl 
EXMaE (ff) 
KTBMI (f l 
EABACJIA (?) 
GADAB 
BBiEDAR 
BOPBUDHWA 


... Bihar 
._ Bc-rrh Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


The Desadhs claim to he descended from the soldiers or the Paudsva Prince Bhim. 

Magahia. Eanaujia, Bhojpuria and Srianti are geographical names : Bahelia is said to be derived from 
23a-.gl, an appointment. 

The MsgahiSs stand first in rank in Chota Bagpur, Bhamlnur and Patna, the Sirantis, second in 
Patea. and the Eurmis first in Sanaa. Earn subaste claims higher rank this the ethers in Shahabad. 
All are equal in Monghyr and other places. 

Intermarriage is generally forbidden on pain of less of caste. Bnt in Sasnram if a Magahia takes 
a wife from a Dharh or Gadarj he may retain his rabeaste on payment of a fine and by givinga feast ; in 
Sarau the sam e rale applies. In Monghyr a member of any subessie, marrying a girl of another sab-caste 
is received into that of his wife. 

The members of different snbcastes do not generally eai^iogeiher. except in Sarin. In Pcruea the 
male members of the Magahia and the Pailwar suhcastes will eat together. In Dirbhanga all but the 
Faiiwar eat, drink, ana smeke together. Ho one esn change his subeasre, and earn grv-up* has its own 
administration or psnehayat. 


GANDHABANIK. 


DESa(g) ~ ... "Wert. Central and Berth ; 

BenrrsL j 

CBLHATTEIS'c) ... ~ Ditto. 

SABEEA if) ... BengaL j 


AUT XSEAM(c) ... Central, Borin and Eist 
Bengal. 

THIS ... "West" Bengal. 


The Desas claim their descent from the famous Chand Ssdagar who quarrelled with ATanasS Devi, the 
goddess of serpents, and the Actasram from Srimanta Sadagar, the popular hero or ihe ‘C han di ilaugil ’ 
who made a voyage to Ceylon in search of his Ion father Dhanapari Sadagar. According to another 
tradition Siva being in need of sprees for his marriage, with iSurga. created the first or the Dess 
Gandhsbaniks from his forehead, the Sankha from his armpit, the Act from his navel and the Chharrris 


1 


appendix vii. 


from his foot. The Ssnkbabaniks are a functional subcaste who sell bracelets made from conch 
shell* The Des.i ranks abovo tko others in the 24-Parganns and bolow them in Midnaporo, whilo 
C'-hattris, which is lowest in the 24-Pargnnas, is highest in Midnapore. Tho Sankha suboaste stands third 
rrcrrwhere except in Eajshahi, where it holds tho lowest placo. In Dacca again Aut stands first, 
while in tho 21-Parcanas it is second, and in Eajshahi it is inferior to Desd. In Nadia all are equal in rank. 

In West Bcnual, Noakhali and Mymensingh intermarriage among tho subenstes is absolutely 
forbidden on the pain of loss of caste, but in Bankura it is allowod between Sankba and Gbbattr's. Else- 
where tho rule is less stringent. In tho 24-Pnrgnnas the Dcsd, Aut and Ghhattris subcastes intermarry and 
the brido becomes a member of her husband’s subcaste. Intermarriage between tho higher, subcodes is 
usual in Eajshahi, Murshidsbad, Dacca and Jessoro, and it is not absolutely forbidden in Dinajpur. 

In Birbhnm commensality is allowed, but in Midnapore and Eajshahi, the subcastos may not eat 
cooked rico together. In Howrah they nse the same hukkd , but eating together is forbidden. In tho 
2i-rarganas the Desa, Chhattris and Ant subcastos eat together, but they will smoke only with tho Sankha. 
In Nadia all subcastcs may smoko and drink, but noteat, in company ; while in Murehidabad, Dacca and 
Dinajpur commensality is freely allowed In no case can a member of one suboaste gain admission to 
another, save only by intermarriage as noted above. Where this is allowed, the bride goeB to tho husband's 
subcaste. 

In Midnaporo each subcaste has its own governing body. In tbo 24-Pargan'as a single panchayat now 
presides over tho Desa, Aut and Chhattris snbeastes, but the Sankha has got a separate one Everywhere 
else, each subcasto usually has its own panchayat. 

This caste is divided into Kulins and Mauliks, but the two classes freely intermarry, a bride-price 
being paid by the Mauliks. Tho families bearing the titles Haidar, Dutt, Khan, Mnllilr, Nag and 
Lnhn are Kulins. A Maulik by acts of great liberality and feasting his caste people may become a 
Knlin. 


GARERI. 

NIKRAR ... Shahabad. i GANGr/JALI . Shuhahnd. 

DHENGAE ... Ditto. I 

The three subcastos rank in the ordor in which they stand. Inter-marriage is prohibited on pain 
of excommunication. Commensality is also forbidden. No member of due subcaste can gain admission to 
another, and each has a separate panchayat. 


GOALA. 


PALLAB ( f) ... Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

GAUKA (/) ... Ditto. 

GOP (a) and ( jb ) ... North and East Bengal and 
Cbota Nagpur. 

BAGE tv (0 ... North Bengal. 

KOEEPALAS(a)... Ditto. 

NAN PA OB 

NANDAGHOSH 
(a) ... Ditto. 

RABHI (0 ... East, North and Central 

Bengal. 

BAEENDEA (P ... Ditto. 

A HIE (a) .. Throughout Bengal. . 

MAGAHIA (0 ... Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

MAJUBHATI Oil 
MAGAl ... West Bengal. 

BAKU ... Ditto. 

MIEALI ... Ditto. 

GODAGA ... Ditto. 

KISN &UT (t) ... Ditto and Bihar. 

BHOGA Oil DAGA 

GOALA (f) ... North, Central and East 

JBongal. 

6ADGOP ... East and North Bengal. 

DU Sit A “ ... Chota Nagpur. 

A fow of tho subdivisiras aro .territorial auch as Earhi, Barondra, Bagre, Magahid, KahauiiA 
Mathurnpurm and Gopapurid. Tho Pal labs follow the degrading occupation of branding^ cattlo. The 
namo is derived from a red dyo formerly used by their females for adorning the foot.' The Kocr- 
palns claim to bo Vaisyas of royal descent. It is said that Srikrishna forobado tho Godlds to sell_ milk 
and its preparations, and those who obeyed his mandate wore, styled Sadgops. The Nandaghosh claim bo 
be descended from tho fostor father of Krishna. Tho Ahir trcces its descent from one of the feorm of 
Syanighosh. Tho Kisnauts were originally residents of Brindaban and say that Krishna spent his child- 
hood in their family. Tho Biahuts nro so called bccanso they forbid widow marriage. The Genres are 
yxril-j-bearcrs. 

The Bhuiyd Ganrs are really Bhuiyds who have adopted tho occupation of Goalds. The Bhogns (alefo 
called Dagas), l»rnnd cattle with a red-hot iron and castrate bullocks, and aro looked down upon in 
consequence. In Monj.ayr, the Majraut subcasto has a degraded seetioa known os Pariaha Majrnut 
(Tin ni< ans_ yellow) who manufactured cakes (for painting) out of tho urino of cows- In Orissa, tho 
Matliuriipuria* are also called Cbalif-gharid, as 40 families emigrated thither from Mathura. 

In 1 aridpur t!u local subcastes are of equal rank. Kisnauts consider themselves superior in rank, 
and ia Gaya they uo not eat ford cooked even by Brahmr.ns. Their claim is generally admitted, except 
m licxnr and Bhagnlpr.r. The Majraut also rank high. Tho Nondn, Kisndct and Mathurabdsi nro 
P ^rallT ndmittovi to rank first owing to their origin. The Bdrcndrn subcasto considers itself superior to 
thr Pal Jabs. Tut rank of the latter varies; it is high in Dinajpur, Midnaporo and 24-Pnrganas, but 
•I . "i ln and Khulna. In Dinajpur the Blresdras and tho Bagrcs oro regarded as cleaner 

tl-iu I la Eyhis. The IJarliis are regarded ns inferior, owing to tlitir branding bulls with red-hot iron. 

s'lbcastes. except the Ahir and the Bboga, occupy tho same position. Tho Goria* 
a low place because, unlike the other tubcastes, they do not scald tho milk before 
tat.er. Ins Jit and depari subcastes aro held in low estimation. 


NUEiA • ... 

KHANDAL 
BaNCHUA „ ... 

mathueAbAsi(«) 

KaUAUJA 

goriA 

majeAut (/) ... 

KANAUJlX ({) ... 

ciianthA 

sepAei 

JAT ... 

BA11GAWAB 

GUJIAE 

GHASIBIAHUT (e) 

dhanohae 

•CHIEAUT 
BABQUAMAR ... 
GBOSIN 

DUMALA # ... 

mathueApuriA 

«h 

gopapuriAg) ... 

BHUITi (/) 


Chota Nagptir. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

Bihar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

North Bihar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

■ Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dtito. 

North Bihar, West Bengal 
and Chota Nagpur. 
Orissa.- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


li 


ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN SUB CASTES. 


Intermarriage K as a rule, absolutely forbidden on pain of social excommunication. In Murshidabad 
however, intermarriage, though not usual, is only penalized by temporary excommunication, which ceases 
after the offender has made atonement and given a feast. In Backerg anga nod Alidnapore, if a Sadgop 
marries a woman of another subcaste. he has to find shelter in the lower subcaste. In Howrah a Alandavan 
male can marry a Follab female, but not vice cewd. Intermarriage is not altogether unknown between 
Majrauts and Kisnauts. 

Commonsality is absolutely prohibited, except in a few instances. In Faridpar, Nadia and Purnea 
the subcastes may smoke from the same Kukka and dnnk, bat not dine together. In West Bengal 
pahii may be eaten in company, but not l a eh hi. In ilowrah dining together is gradually being intro- 
duced. In Monghyr all subcastes, except the Jdts, smoke and drink, and when , away from home 
they may even eat together. In Darbhinga and Patna the ilajrauts and the Kisnauts may eat together, 
hut in Gaya only the males do so. _ 

All the subeastes have separate panchayats, except in Balasore and Pnri. 

Traces of Ktdioism are to he found, and families who are wealthy, or who have at one time or another 
received marks of royal favour, or held office, are regarded as Halms . 


GONRHI. 


BANPAB (o) ... Bihar. 

KURIN («1 ... Do. 

BAILANATH (/) Do. 
DHaRB. (a) ... Do. 

CHXE ... North Bihar. 


KOLH 

... North Bihar. 

CHHOTAH 

... Do. 

KULAR 

... Do. 

MUDIABI (/) 

... South Bihar. 

KETYAT (/) 

... Do. 


The Banpar and Kurin subeastes are alleged to he the descendants of Gonrhis, who fled from the battle 
field of Kurukshetra and concealed themselves in woods and ditches. The Bailanath is degraded for 
boring the nostrils of bollocks, Hudiaris are so called, because in fishing they seize the head of the fish. 
Kewats are boatm.n. In most places all are about equal in rank. 

Intermarriage is strictly forbidden on pain of social excommunication. Commensality is also prohibit- 
ed, except in Darbhanga. In Pumea they take water from each other’s hands, and the Kurins and 
Chhotahs smoke together. No member of .any subcaste can gain admission to another. 

They all have separate panchayats. 


ATVADHll (f) 

KANAUJlA «) 
MAGAHlA (<) 
BIAHUT (c) 
TIRHUTlA (f) 


H Ad JAM. 


... North and South Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur. 

... Ditto 

... Ditto 

... Ditto 

... North and South Bihar. 


SHIBASTAB (0 ... South Bihar. 


SEONARNI 
BENGALI (/) 
RIKHUSAT 

aithAsA 


... Ditto. 

.. Ditto. 

... North Bihar. 
... Ditto. 


Most of the subcastes are of the territorial type, t.p.,_Awadhia Kanaujifi, Tirhutia, Sribastab (from 
Srinagar) and Mngahtt. The Biahuts do not allow widow marriage. The Biahnts claim to be the 
offspring of the first, or Biahi wife of the common ancestor of the caste. 

The rank of the various subcastes varies from place to place according to their local strength. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden on pain of social ostracism. 

Commensality is generally prohibited, but in Patna all the subcastes can smoke, drink and eat pal - K 
together. In Pumea they smoke and drink together, and in Monghyr they accept water from each 
other's hands. 

No member of any subcaste can gain admission to another, and each has its own separate panchavat 
except in Saran, where the Aithanas and the Awadhias have a joint panchayat. 


HALUl 


H ALU ADA'S. 

... East Bengal. I GAZIA .... East Bengal. 

KESTIA ... East Bengal. 


The Haluas and the Gazins rank higher than the Kestias. Intermarriage and commensality are 
allowed between the first two, but not with the Kestias. 

No member of any subcaste can gain admission to another, and each has its own panchayat. 


HALWA'I. 

MADHESli (f) ... Bihar. J KANAUJIA (<) ... Bihar. 

MAGAHlA (0 ... ... Bihar. 

The Madhesi&s drink trine and rank below the Ksnaujias. Intermarriage is 6trictly forbidden on 
pain of being outcasted. 

They do not cat, drink or smoke together. No member of one sub-caste can gain admission to another 
and each has its own administration. 


HARI. 

PriLi'L HABI . ... "West Bengal. 

METHAB HARI Ditto. 
KENGHaRIA... Ditto. 

B.AUT ... Ditto. 

KATKI ... Ditto. 

cooking. The Hiiris were, formerly employed to clean 
The Madihuas are so called because they trade la fish, 
•By from East Bengal 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Thf Kmtv« chin to be highest in rank. The Kharafcpurias stand highest in rank in Bhngalpur. 
IrXrmsrrixgo is forbidden amongst all the subcastes and they do not take cooked food from each 
ciber. Kxeh has a separate administration of its own. 


JUGI. 

MaHATMa, 

KHIiLENDA 
BXRENDEA (0 ... 
llAKHI(f) 

BAG It A 10 
MAGENTA 
GIRIKULIA 
PAN CH NOB A ... 

.1 ALES AVAR (a) ... 

ASIGHOltl.i (a) ... 

SIVaKUL (e) ... 

Some of the .Tugis claim descent from the Yogis. They say that Yogibar, a groat Pandit, waB the 
Mftbant of Jalcswar Mabadeo. On a certain Siva (Jhaturdashi night, after the Puja was over, there was 
a dispute between tho Mahant Yogibar and Baladova Bhatta, the priest .of Baja Ballala Sena, who 
wished the offerings to be distributed amongst all tho Brahmans, on which Yogibar turned him out of 
the Temple. This enraged the Baja. Yogibar was degraded and his descendants formed a separate 
caste. They serve ns their own priests in many instances, and some wear the sacred thread. 

The fcivnkuls claim their descent from a .Tugi who was a votary of Siva. They were, originally 
beggars and had no fixed habitation, but roamed from one cremation ground to another, whore they .prac- 
tised th.ir peculiar form of worship. In Midnnporo they aro.no better than the other sub-oastes, tho only 
distinction being that they assume the sacred tlirood at the time of marriage and then retain it or cast 
it off again ns they please. Tho Tanti-Jugis are weavers. The Baols are professional beggars and some 
tarn their living by snako-chnrming. The Barcndrn and Barhi subcastes ore of course territorial. Maghs 
r.re said to have pissed through fho house of tho Mnghuas and so caused their degradation. Tho Syamvedi 
and the Jujurvedi arc so named on account of tho Vedic rites which they obsorve. The Ekudnsi and the 
Ma.ya mourn for 11 and 3’) days, respectively. The Syamvedi subcaste is agnin divided into four 
territorial sub-st etions Chanditulipi, Bangronai, Barohnzri and Songsbubiisi ; they do not intermarry. 

The Barendrns and ltiirliis are equal in rank. In Mymonsingh tho Ekiidasi stands Jut, MAsyn 2nd, 
Kliclcndrii ;<rd, U ultra 4th, and Bnninchaiigi 5th in rank. The Mnghuas are looked on as the lowest. In 
Nadia tho .fugia do not admit the existence of any subcastes. 

Intermarriage between different subenstos is strictly prohibited on pain of loss of caste. In Earidpur 
a man taking his wife from an inferior sub-caste is degraded to her level, eg. if a Nath marries a. Moghua 
girl, be himself becomes a Mnghun. In Kliulna u Barhi may take his wife from any other snbeaste 
except Khclcnda and Magenta, who aro regardod as very low. The Ekudnsis, who alone follow tho rites 
of Brahmans, the others never marry beyond their own circle. 

Commensntity is generally forbidden, but not drinking or smoking in company. The Barhis and 
lUrcndm" , however, cat together. In Dacca the Mahatmas will not tench food cooked by N iithB, but 
will smoke with them. Tho Musyas have no nbjcoti< n to tako food from the Ek&dasis and water from 
the other sub-caMes. In the 24-L'arginas a K&ihi will noteat or drink freely but will Bmokcwith others. 
In Khulna, the Ivhelenda and Magenta aro not ajlowcd to drink or smoke with others. 

No member of one tubcastc can gain admission to anotbor excopt in tho following instances. In Dacca ’ 
a Nii'li may become a Mahatma if he follows tho occupation nnd mode of living of this subenste. In 
Paridjur admission can lie obtained to any lower subca>tc. The Musyas and Kliclendas only can gain 
admissiuit to the Ekiidasi ciubcaste in Myiuensingh, if allowed by the Pauch&yat. 

AH subcastes have separate administrations. . , 


Central and East Bengal. 
Ditto. 

North Bengal. 
Central Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

West Bengal. 




BXp L{f) 

NXTH (a) 
EEXDASI (e) 
MXSYA (c) 
HXLWA (/) .. 

BAN1ACHANGI 
MAGHUA (d) .. 
SYAMYEDI (c) 
JAJUB VEDI (c) 


... Ditto. 

... East Bengal. 
... Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto . 




KA’DAR. 

N.V1YA ... Bhngalpur. 1 DURHAI ... Blingalpnr. 

IlAZAKI ... Ditto. | I3AREI ... Ditto. 

These sub-ca*'.cs arc not yet fully established as such. All aro equal in Tank. Intermarringo and com* 
MCi.ruhty are abowed. They cun gain admission to. any subcaste by intetmarriage, but each group has a 
sej .irate udmiuisiration. 


raw, Cm 
TGI tXlfX 
V. UiAHlA to 
G.UlHGK 

J.UPWXlt 
DlllMAf: (o) 


KAHfA'R. 


.. Biliar and Chota N agpur. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... North ltdiar and Chota 
.Nagpur. 

... Ditto. 

Dittc. 


DIIUPIA „ 
KHAR WAR («) 
GAYAR A 
DHURIA 
KOCH <a) 
KHATWE 
DHUBIA 


... Chota Nagpur. 
... Ditto. 

... . Ditto, 

u. Bibar. 

... North Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

... South Bihar. 


'JE * Il-.wN.is of Monghyr sre divided into two sections, Mngahia nrid MongiriA. The former aro do- 
grt'b- 1 Ivoat:- they alkw their females to render personal service to other castes ; they also cat tho 
I -ari' g, . f r-itM ami rr.rry dead bodies. . 

lu Mei .b.yr all tf--.- subc-.vk-i seem to lie equal in rank, except the TurShfis who arc not recognised as 
K'-d.'i'" o*. s n. to their reltir.g fidi. The Magihius arc second in I’atna and fourth in Shahabad, tho 
h t. .-.r - s»c‘r.d ia Il’ixar tr.d third ia Sa'iram, niul the Katwe is held lowest in Darbhanga. 

1;.- rr.afiv".* is gemur-Uv forbid bn on penalty of being oute.isted, but in Pulamnu it is allowed with 
t>" i of ti.e r.inchliMt: in Gsva and Sasarr.ni an < (fender against the rule may be readmitted to his 
(. » : i .! r r ’-ym-.r.: < f a Cn- ar,d on giving a feast. 

i*. r. :y i* p-r.ira IJy f' 'bidd.-r., but in Mmghyr they can smoke and drink togofher. and in 
Vz-. >n y cm <rdy tak-- -ever from each, other’s hands. In Sassram all the subcastes except the Turahi 
cat, dr.r.k sri *:r. t<-g.*t.h-.-r. 

A Tvr.rftr fr-.m v:.e ralw-tc to another is cot possible, except in l’alarnan. where it is allowed with 
ike r> nr.'.-. n rf 1'w.ciivxt. 


analysis of certain subcastes. 


liii 


KAiBARTTA. 


ADI 

MADHYA 
UALIA 
CHXSI {/) 


OR. 

Oil 


North Bengal. 

West, North and 
Bengal. 


East 


ANTA OB .TALIYA I West, North and 
OR MiCHHl [/) S Bengal. 

DAS ... West Bengal. 


East 


The 'Indliyas wore separated from the oiher subcastes owing to the favour of Ballala Sena. They 
found his son lor him and he rewarded them hr ordoring that wafor toucticd by them might be used by 
the high-olasslfindus. They then gave jip plying boats and took to cultivation, whence they are also 
known as Halhi or Ciuisi. They non- claim to bo called Maliisya. 

Each of the three subcastes Adi, Anta and Madhya is divided into two sections, Earhi and Barendra, 
ltotwoon whom intermarriage is not allowed. Each claims higher rank than the other. They drink and 
smoko together and may eat patl-i food in each other's company 

The Madhya is highest in rauk. and next comes the Dils, wnile the Machhis or Antas are regarded as 
tho lowest. In North Bengal the Adi ranks next to the Madhya. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden on pain of excommunication. Commensality is also forbidden, 
hut in Howrah al) the subcastes can smoko logo thor. No member of one subeaste can gain admission 
to another, and each lias a separate Pnncliaynt. 

Kulinism, among the Chasi Knibartti is in rogue. Pamilios who enjoyed respect on account of their 
opulence or ancclry, are regarded as Ku’.ins Tlicro are four kinds of Kulins among the Kaibarttas, 1st 
the Fulchatiya, 2nd the Ekridhin, 3rd the Sidhia and 4tli the Mukindtt. Marriage may take place with 
the Maaliks for some pecuniary consideration, but a Kulin suffers in the estimation of the community if 
he gives his daughter in marriage to a Maulik, 


KALWAR. 


BlAHUT(r) ... Chota Nagpnr, North 

, Bengal, and Bihar. 

.TAISWAf! (el ... Ditto. 

KHARII'AirX {/) ... Bihar and North Bengal. 
BANAUDHIA (f) ... South Bihar. 


TANK 

SAGAHUT(e) 

deswAe 

MAIDARA 

JANAKPDEI(0 


... South Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... North Bihar. 


The Jaiswars, it is alleged, have got their name from their mother Jaso. Some of the Jaiswars who 
took to selling liquor, were oulcisted and wore called Kalwars. Others say that they were so called for 
making copper. In a casto meeting the .Taiswars of Earida did not attend and were therefore ontcasted, 
and altorwards got tho miuo of Khnridaha. Tho first progenitor of this caste had two wives, one a 
virgin and the oilier a widow. Sons of the wedded wife are called Biahuts, while from the tntjai 
wife descended the other subcastes. Tho Biihuts never allow widow-marriage, but the Sagahnts permit 
the practice. Tho Biahuts are generally considered highest and the Sagahnts lowest in rank, the rest 
being all equal. Intermarriage is stricily forbidden under penalty of being ontcasted. CommensaliLy 
is nlso prohibited, hut in some places they may smoke or drink together. No member of any subcaste 
can gain admission to any oiher, and each has a separato Panchayat. 


KANSABANIK. 

SAPTAGRAMI Iff ... Ccutral Bengal. f MAITI ... Central Bengal. 

A1A1NDOBAZI (di ... Ditto. | MA1NAGOBI (0 ... Ditto. 

Saptagrami and Mainagori are names derived from their original places of residence. Some tf the 
Baptagramis were degraded and formed a separate subeaste, called Maindobazi. The Saptagramis are 
highest in rank, aud do not intermarry wish any othor subeaste; if the rule is broken, the offender is 
degraded to (he subeaste into which he marries. Intermarriuge among the other subcastes, though not 
strictly forbidden, is unusual. 

They won t eat or dr.nkwith ono another, but they may smoke together. The members of one sub- 
caste cannot gain admission io another, except in iho ease of the Saptagrami, who may be degraded to any 
other suticasle hr intermarriage. Each subeaste hr.s a separate administration of its own. 

There arc Kulius aud Alauliks, but tho distinction involves no restriction on marriage. 


KANU. 

KARAINCH ... Bhagalpur. 'I MAGAHIA (t) ... Bhsgal pur. 

MADUESIA (f) ... Ditto. I 

They rank in tho same order in which they stand. Intermarriage and commensality are 
absolutely forbidden A member of one subeaste can not gain admission to another, and each has a 
separate administration. 


KEWAT. 


D1IIBAE fa) 
GONlt (/) 
KAIBAUTTA 
GHIWA 


... "West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... North Bihar. 


SAGHAR ... North Bihar. 

GAB BAST ... Ditto. 

E A SI (f) ... Chota Nagpnr Plateau. 

SENLI ( f) ... Ditto. 


The Rasi and Senli appear to have come originally from the same stock. They are all of equal 
rank. Intermarringo is not allowed, and commensality is forbidden, except in West Bengal, where all the 
subcastes inter-dine. 


KHYAN. 


KANTI ... Eangpur. ! MAEIKA ... Eangpur. 

Intermarriage and commensality arc not allowed between the subcastes. 
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KOCH. 


KANTil DULIA (/) North. Bengal. 
DAKAI ... Ditto. 

R/JBANSI (a) ... Ditto. 

PAXiIYI ... , Ditto. 

JALUi ... Ditto. 


DOBHiSli 
KOCH («) 
DESI (a) 
BABU (o) 


... North Bengal. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... ' Ditto. 


mmo. son c£ Kashyapa Muni, is said to have mamed Hira. Jird Udivd and Turd. The offsprings 
oiHird are Koches, those o£ Turd, Sddhu Paliyds or Rdjbanais, those of Jir&.Babns,, and those 
DdTa Desis. The Kantdis are called Dulids, because they carry the pdlki. The Dcsis are so called 
because their forefathers were the earliett settlers. The suboaste Rajbansi is further subdivided into 
(a) Rdjbansi, (6) Bhagawau Rajbansi. 'lho latter is higher m rank, bo also Palled has three subdmsiona 
(a) Sddhu, (4) Desi, (e) Baldi. The Paliyds are highest in rank, while the Dokai, Jdlud, and Dobhdsid 

616 Intemawiaae, 1 thimghnot ■ usual, is not forbidden; in Jalpaiguri, it is said to he punished by 

degradation to the lower sub caste, but the penalty is not, however, ngidly enforced. 

6 The general practice is, that the subcastes dnnk and smoke together, but wont eat. The Dakai sub- 
caste is, however, looked on as degraded and therefore exoludod. In Jalpaiguri they may take pal-ki 

together, but not cooked rice. ..... • . , . 

No member of any subeaste can gain admission to another except by marriage ; in Dinajpur the 

subcastes have separate p anchayats. 


KOIRI. 


BABELI-DiNGI (a) Bihar and Chota Nagpur. 
CHHOKKL-D4NGI(fil Ditto. 
BANAPiB ... Ditto. 

JAUUHAR, ... Ditto. 

KANAUJl/ ({) ... Ditto. 

MAGAHIA (t) ... Ditto. 

DAKINI (0 ... Ohota Nagpur. 


GUB.IA . 

GHIItMilT 

TIRHUTri (f) 

JALAKUR 

GOITA 

HABDI (*) 

DHiRH 


... Chota Nagpur. 
... North Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... South Bihar. 
Ditto. , 


It is said that once five Koiri brothers on being attacked ran away and hid themselves, one in a drain 
tho second in a jungle, and the third under the roots of a tree ; the fourth fled to Magadha and the fifth 
across the river. They were, therefore, termed. Dhdngi, Banapar, Jarnkar, Magahid, and Chirmdit, 
respectively. The Dhdngis also claim their origin from the Yagna of a Rdjd named Dangi, from whioh 
their common ancestor was born. Hardis come from Hordi, in the district of Uallia. 

The Barki-Ddngis are highest in rank, because they never allow widow-marriage, and do not eat flesh, 
or drink wino. Next come Chhoki-Ddngi and Banapar, while the Magahids are rogarded as the lowest. In 
Patna and Shahabad all the subcastes are equal in rank. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden under penally of social excommunication. Conunensality is 
also not usually allowed; but in Monghyr, the Magahids and the JLanaujias, and in Pnrnea, the 
Barkiddngis, Magahids and Tirhntids, smoke and drink with one another. 

No member of any suboaste can gain admission to another. Each has a separate Panchayat of its 
own, except in tho Sonthal Parganas where disputes are settled at a general meeting of the oasto people. 


KURMt. 


JAISW^R (l) ... Bihar and Chota Nagpur. 

SAINTHWAR ... Ditto. 

AWADHIYi («) lit Bihar. 

8AMASWAR ... Do. 

CHANDEL ... North Bihar and Chota 

Nagpur. 

KACHAISA ... South Bihar and Chota 


Nagpur 

GHAMELA ... Ditto. 

MAGAHlA (t) ... North Bihar. 

DEAN KURMI ... Ditto. 

DHKLAPHOB(f) ... Ditto. 

TERAHGHARlA(o) Ditto. 
CHANAUB(t) ... South Bihar. 
BlXHUT(c) ... Ditto. 

PATANIYaR(<) ... Ditto. 

AN TH ASIA ... Ditto. 

PATHARIA ... Ditto. 


BARAKUBMI(o) ... 
CEOTA KURHI(cj 
CHAUB 

KHARCHW/R ... 

JALBANWAR ... 

JALBHANDA ... 

CHTLBANDA 

KESWAR 

DAMARIAR 

KOIRWAR 

KECHIKESSRI ... 

MUTaRWAR 

BAGESRI(e) 

MEGISRI 

NASATWAR 

KURDNI(c) 

KURMI PROPER- 
ADHK[JRMI(fl) ... 


Chota Nagpur. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


The Jaiswdrs aro said to havo emigrated from Jaispur in the United Provinces, and the Awadhidi 
and Patanwars from Oudh and Patna,> respectively. The Bidhuts are so named from the fact thal 
they never allow widow marriage. This prctice is also forbidden by the Chanaurs and Aw adhi&a 

Tho Awadhid sub-casto is generally regarded as the highest, and the Saiuthwdr subeaste as ’the lowest 
m rank. The Bara Kurmis are superior to the Chota Eurnis. The Jaiswdr, though it usuallv ranks 
high, is looked down upon in Darbhanga for eating the leavings of a feast and cleansing the dishes of Wh 
caste Hindus. Intermawiage is stnetly forbidden on pain of loss of caste, or, in some eases, degradation 
to the lower of tne two subcastes, except in Hazaribagh whore all subcastes freely intermarry. 

Commcnsality is also prohibited, except in Hazaribagh where all sub-oastes freely dine with 
one another. A Jaiswar may alwayB take cooked rice from an Awadhid. y D0 

No member of one subcaste can gain admission to another, except in certain cases of intermarriage 
Slotocasm ° T18Ual y & but in Hazaribagh there is a single panchay^ fOT tht 


LAHIRI. 


DESKO , 

tirhutiAo 


... Bihar. 
... Do, 


MAGAHl^(f) ... Bihar. 


These are all territorial names. The Best ranks below tho Tirhufid. Intermarriage is absolute 
KSJtt ^separate ELSSZ"** “ ° M Ca * cha ^ his subeaste and eS 
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APPENDIX VII. 


In Bh.agcQ.pur and Hazaribagh, intermarriago and commensality prevail. In Shahabad there is no 
regular intermarriage, but when it occurs it is condoned on payment of a fine, and giving a feast. 

Elsewhere the subcastes do not intermarry or dine with one another. _ . 1 ™. TT.„riw,.li 

A person of one subcaste cannot gain ndmission to another, except in Bhagalpnr and “w 

whert he can do so freely. In these two districts there is a single panchayat for the wnole caste, but 
elsewhere each subcaste has got a separate panchayat. 


NAP IT. 


SATGHARll (<) 
BiBHI(t) 

B^RENDRA (f) 
SAPTAGEiMI CO 
ANARPURl£ (ti 
BURDOWANI (0 
• MADHYASRENI (a), 

sSuSixi (0 
pHULNAPIT 
DRIANAPIT 
GATTRIANAPIT 


Bengal Proper. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... —-Ditto. 
Ditto. 

West Bengal. 
Pi tier" 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


DESINAPIT 
KiLDAIi (f) 

KHOTTA 

BHULUi 

SANDIPjU'} 

ilAJSSDAHA 

BAMAK BANE ... 

KOTA 

MUSGANJ 

SHAHAE NAPIT (f) 

BHUIA 

BANGALI NAPIT (0 


West Bongal. 

North and CentTl 
Bengal. •* " 

Ditto^ - 


.. Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

East Bengal. 
Ditto. 

Sonthal Parganas. 


Host of the Bubcastee are territorial. . - 

The higher class Napits, e.g. Barhi, do not shave low castes.. "The Haidars who do so are degraded 
in consequence. Those subcastes who allow widow marriage are also looted down upon. In Midnapore 
the Phulnapit is first in rant, and is followed by the Madhynsroni, Oriya and Gauria. __ 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden except in Hymonsingb and Hurshidabad. In Nadia and Esng- 
pnr there is no restriction of intei marriage among the Barhis and Biircndras. In Midnapore it is not 
allowed, and if a man of a higher tnbeaste gives his daughter .in marriage to a man of a lower one, ho 
himself becomes a member of the latter. 

Commensality is also forbidden, except in Nadia, Mymensingh, and Hurshidabad. _ In Btrbhum and 
Bantura, they smoke the same hukkd, and partake of pakki togothcr but not cooked rice. They smoke 
and drink together in Howrah and Dacca. 

Each subcaste has a separate panchayat. 


PAS1. 

BEHADA(f) ...Bhagalpnr. | MAGAHlX («) ...Bhagalpnr. 

The Behada is higher in rank than the Magahiu. Inter-marriage is forbidden and also commensality. 
No one can change his snbeaste, and each lias a separate administration. 

PATNI. 


JAT PATNI fa) ... North and East Bengal. 
GHiT PATNI (a) Ditto. 

DOM PATNI (/) Ditto. 

BANSPHOR (a) ... Ditto. 

BHALO PATNI (c) East Bengal. 

MAGHUi (d) ... Ditto. 


BAKLAI (f) ... East Bengal. 

SHONESHABAZI 

If) ... Ditto. 

MURADIA (/)... Ditto. 

AGLIf/) ... Ditto. 

KAPOEDAI (/) Ditto. 


The Bhilo Patni came to be a separate subcaste owing to the degradation of tho Mnghnas, whose houses 
were entered by Magbs. Tho four subcasto?, Jat, Ghat, Dom, and Bansphor, are said to have descended 
from the four brothers, Jndab, Kalnbir, Hadhab, Narbari. Difference of occupation is the cause of 
separation of the subcastes, Baklai, Shoneshabazi, Muradia, Agli and Eapordni. 

In Mymensingh the J &t stands first. Ghat second, Dom third, and Bansphor fourth in rank. The Jat 
Patnis have retained their original caste, while tho others are degraded. The Dom Patois keep pigs and 
the Bansphors dispose of dead bodies. In Baokorgunge the Baklai stands first, Shoneshabazi second. 
Muradia third, Agli fourth, and Kapordai fifth in rank. The Jat aud Bhalo aro also superior classes of 
Patnis. 

Inter-marriage is absolutely forbidden, but in Faridpur this bar applies to the Bhsilo Patnis only. 
Commensality is also forbidden, but in Dinajpur it is nllowod between tho Jilts and Ghats. 

No person of one sub-caste can gain admission to another, except in Nadia, where a Ghat may become 
a Jat, with the permission of tho panchayat. .Each subesste has a separate administration of its own. 


POD. 


CIlASI (/) 
CHHANOHI (/) 
JASURI (/) ... 


West Bengal. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


BASUDEB PAUN- 
DRA (a) ... Central Bengal. 

SANTAPABH ... Ditto. 


o. T , t ^®? a ! lude ^ Daundras claim descent from the family of Puuirn, tho son of Basndeb. while tho 
dhSdfSr*? “7 that they are descended from Bali Baja, the son of Snfopa. Tho Basndeb Paundras are 
sections'^he^^kal^or^Oriy^ami'the^i^ngnja.^ ^ absbiu The Santaparhs are also divided into two 

moneeM^deomded^^T^ 11 ^ SU , bcaate j' tbose ™ ho em P lo y themselves as cart-drivers or fish- 
mongers are de D raded to the Jnsuri subcastes, and are regarded as lowest in rank. 

Barhi se^nro? r th!%Tnd«^-pi^ e /^°^ tb< \ di ^ eren , t subcastes. The Uttar Barhi and the Dakshin 
pakki food together The OrvA e undras donot eat cooked nco in each others lioasos, but may take 

Uttar Earhi £ Dakshi^ Ear^Pods^ rt nol i s 5 P ^ C00ked ri '° in ttc LouSC of the 
or headSw, who* deffcSh aU STnfc“reioni a °l «£’ “ 4 each Subcasto ^ its °™ PradWn 



